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INTKODUCnON. 


Prof.  Db.  Carl  Floetz,  well  known  in  Genuany  as  a  Teteran 
teacher,  is  the  aathor  of  a  number  of  edncatioital  works  having  a  high 
reputation,  sjnong  which  none  has  better  approred  ite  nsefoliieu  than 
the  '*  Epitome  of  Universal  History."  ^  ^e  admitted  excellence  of 
the  book  renders  an  apology  fot  its  translation  nnnecessaiy,  but  an 
ertract  from  the  aathor's  prefaoe  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose 


t  renders  an  apology  fot  its  translation  n 
from  the  anthor's  prefaoe  reS]      ''       "  " 
of  the  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"Tha  present  'Epilo 
and  impTOved,  is  intended,  in  the  fint  plai . ,  . .     , 

higher  educational  inatitotions,  ms  a  guide  or  handbook  u.  . 
room.  Ttie  handj  uTTsngement  of  the  book  and  tha  elaborate  index  are  in- 
tended to  adapt  it  for  private  uae,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion concerning  historical  nuitteiB  which  hare,  for  the  moment,  escapad  the 
meDiary. 

"  I  have  endearored  to  give  everywhere  the  assured  results  of  recent  biator- 
ical  investigation,  adding,  as  far  as  possible,  references  to  m;  authorities. 

"  The  exposition  of  ancient  history  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Duncker, 

"  Medieval  history,  vbich  was  treated  lomewhat  loo  brie6y  In  the  earlier 
editions,  has  been  utaide  propnrtionatel;  full  sioce  (he  fourth,  and  has  been, 
moreover,  enlarged,  as  has  modem  history,  by  the  addition  of  a  numtwr  ol 
genealogical  tables. 

**  In  modem  history  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  the  great  treaties,  through  which 
alone  one  can  get  an  msight  into  the  historical  formalioD  of  the  present  system 
of  European  stHles,  have  been  stated  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

"  Uecent  history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  The  purpose 
and  the  compass  of  the  hook  alike  permitted  nothing  more  than  a  compressFd 
narraCire  of  factB,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  the  expression  of  person^  opin- 
ion. Ihis  limitation  of  itself  excludes  the  posaibitily  of  oftending,  whether  m  a 
religions  or  a  political  sense- 

'"AU  are  probably  now  agreed  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  scholars  to  write  out 
the  lecture  of  the  inalmctor  En  full,  which,  however,  should  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  notes  here  and  there.  No  one  denica  the  necessity  of  a  guide  as  a 
basis  for  instruction ;  hut  widely  differing  ideas  prevail  conceraing  the  arrange- 
ment and  extent  of  such  a  wort. 

"  The  author  of  this  'Epitome.'  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  historical  in- 
gtructor  of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
holds  the  opinion  that  eveti  the  best  handbook  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
an  animated  lecture,  and  that  any  guide  which  gives  a  connected  narrative  in 


"  1  am  penuaded  that  such  a  wurk  ebould  place  before  the  pupil  (acts  only,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  grouped  in  the  moat  compreheuiiive  man- 
ner.   The  task  of  auimiUing  these  facts  by  oral  expoaition  ought  to  be  left  to 

The  translator  has  enlarged  the  book  in  no  bduiII  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  geueral  usefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
value  in  this  country. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
ethnographical  relations  of  the  earlj  peoples  into  pTomineuce  ;  but 
believmg  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  be  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
guardedly.  Even  the  Indo-European  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear ;  the  theory  of  a  primitiTe  Asiatic  home  and  » 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculations.  Recent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  close  approiimatiun,  when  each  group  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  common  group  ;  this,  though  harmless  aa  speculation, 
is  dangerous  if  tftken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  is  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  faaa 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  distinctly  fa.bulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  mvth,  a 
theoretJcal  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Partliia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanids,  which  the  stricter  limi^  of  the  Gurmajt 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  account  in  the  or^ual  has  undergone  considerable  ampUfica- 

Tbe  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  "We  muBt  cnntent  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  [he  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitive  community  of  Indo-European  languages,  and  refrain 
from  dividiuK  theae  languages  into  groups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  [ndo-Ira- 
nian  tongueK).  Especially  is  this  trueof  the  unity  of  the  GreeltB  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  ^nted.  It  cannot  be  add  (lat  this  unity  did  not  once  exist, 
but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  (hat  ita  existence  a  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  future  will  succeed  in  reaching  more  certain  resulln  remaim  to  be  seen : 
until  such  resullg  are  reached  historians  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  making  luw 
of  such  groups  of  languages  and  of  tribes  as  the  Gneco-Ilalian  and  the  Slavo-Ger- 
man."  (B.  Delbrtiok,  F.ivUifmg  in  dna  Sprachitadium,  I^ipnig,  Breitkopf 
&  Hilrtet,  1880.)  Not  all  philologists  will  agrre  upon  this  point,  — upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  7  — and  the  arohmnlogiirts  haTenomething  to  say 
npiin  the  matter;  the  words  just  quoted  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  con^it 
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land  and  in  that  of  America,  which  hiive  been  rewritten  from  the 
beginmng  with  a  f allnesg  of  detail  proportional  to  that  observed  hj 

Ibe  original  in  the  history  of  Germajiy. 

In  the  additions  notiung-  mure  tluw  a  compilation  from  reliable, 
bnt  easily  accessible,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notcB  have 
been  ins^ted  and  a  few  dates  and  facts  interpolated  in  the  text  of  tlie 
oiig^ual,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  transla- 
tor, either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Absolate  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a  woik  dealing  with  so 
vaat  a  number  of  dat«s  and  covering  bo  wide  a  range  in  time  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties.  He  will  be  gratefol  to  all  who  will  take  the  (rouble  to  inform 
him  of  ejTors  that  have  escaped  bis  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  allotted  to  different  countries  aud  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hasteniug 
its  completion. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  where  muuh  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  the  original. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  apjiearance  of  the  book 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  those  sections 
which  cont^n  the  history  of  Great  Uritain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrey,  of 
Harvard  College,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeentb  and  eighteenth  centnries, 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  R.  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claiton  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  translator  Is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tables  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
"  Outlines  of  History."  ^ 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "  Epitome "  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
graduated  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  with' 
out  breaiing  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the  miud.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  distinguish  events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  relieve  the  page  ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  a^  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  althongh 
the  manner  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  this 

1  lAbboTtan,  B.  H.,  Oatlinei  of  History,  with  original  tables,  chronoTogicsl, 
geneaiwical,  an4  lilerarv.  Thirteenth  edition.  Philadelphis,  E.  Claxton  & 
Co.,  1883.  Text  and  Hiitopical  Alias.  The  tables  used  »rs  II.,  III.,  XVI., 
which  appear  on  puttee  205,  256,  332,  of  the  present  work. 


respect.  EspecUl  oace  liaa  been  devoted  to  the  index,  which  has  been 
made  very  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  histoiical 
dictionary,  aa  well  aa  a  chronologjr. 
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UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

X  B.  c.  —  375  A.  D.  I.  Ancient  history,  from  the  ban- 
ning of  historical  informfttioii  to  the  conuDence- 
ment  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teatonic  tribes. 

375  — 1492.     II-  Mediaeval  hisliory,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teatonic  tribes  to 
the  discoveiy  of  America. 
1492 — z.    Ill-  Modem  historr.  from  the  diseovety  of 
America  to  the  preeeot  time. 


Ancient  history,  treated  ethnograpbiDalljr,  fiUls  into  two  great  divU 

A.  Eastern  peoples :  Egyptiaaa  (Hanulic');  Jews,  Babvlonisna,  As- 

sjJJana,  Fhifinicituia,  Lydiams  {Senatk);  Hindus,  Bac- 
trians,  Medea,  FeisianB  (Aryan) ;  Parthiajis,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Tumnianf). 

B.  Western  Peoplaa:  Celts,  Brittais,  Oraelu,  Romans,  Teutons 

^Aryan).     . 
BSedlesral  history  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods ; 
375-843.     1.  Fnjin  the  oommeneement  of  the  migrations  of  the 
Teutonlo  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdtm. 
843-1096-    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdnn  to  the  beginning  of  Iha 
Cnuades. 
1096-1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Crntades. 
1270-1492.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  dlaoovery  of 


Modem  history  can  also  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1613.    1.  From  the  disoorery  of  Amerioa  to  the  Peaoe  of 

Westphalia. 
164&-1789.     2.  From  the  Feaoe  of  Westphalia  to  tha  outbreak  of 

the  Orst  French  Revolution. 
1789-1815.     3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  IVsncti  Rerolutlon 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1815.^  4.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  lime. 
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I.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A.  EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

S  1.    EGTPTIANS.    BamUtt. 

Qflographr :  E^gn>t '  (Kern,  L  e.  "  black  earth  "  in  old  Egyptian) 
ia  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  whitji  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
hilla  for  550  miles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
It  ia  divided  into  Upper  Egypt  (^PhUtB,  Elephantine,  Thebes  or  Diot- 
pdis,  called  by  Homer  lKaT6n-rv\oi,  the  "  hundred  gated,"  a  desiena- 
don  which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  smce 
the  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  Lower  Egypt  (Me^ha; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  Bitiosfis,  NaucrOlis,  SaU ;  west  of  U>e  Delta, 
CanOpuK,  now  Abouldr;  on  the  east,  Pelusium;  the  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  what  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  independent  conn- 
tries.  TTiey  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  separate  principali- 
ties which  became  numerous  at  a  later  time.  This  division  was  com- 
memorated in  the  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  united  countries, 
"lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,"  "lords  of  the  t^o 


Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  Bymbolieal 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  especial  reverence  paid  to  Ptak,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  Grat  creator  ;  in  bis  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bull  Apk  {Egypt,  ^pi)'  *^  closely  connected  with  OjiVis.  Jfa,*  wor- 
shipped particularly  in  On  or  Heliopolis,  represented  the  transmitting 
ana  preserving  power  of  the  godhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Kheiti, 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Keverence  was  also  j^d  to 
the  goddess  Neith,  whose  worship  at  Sals  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Athena,  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pacht  (at 
BiAasHs),  and  to  the  goddess  of  Buto,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  tije 
Nile. 

At  Thebes,  cult  of  Amman  (Xmun),  the  god  of  heaven,  later  united 
with  Ra  to  form  a  single  divinity.  In  Upper  Egypt  worship  was  paid 
to  MeMv,  the  rising  suni  Twa  or  Atmu,  the  setting  sun;  Chnum  or 
Kneph,  god  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram's  head  and 
double  boras,  and  later  becoming  ■uiit«d  with  Amman  ia  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "  mother  ").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  the  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

1  See  Klepert,  Atlai  AMiqaat,  Tab.  HI. 

*  Accordins  In  RoseUint  and  Iiopalus  Ihe  title  of  Pkarrmh  is  derived  from 
thia  name,  and  means  Son  of  the  Sun.  Boera  and  Brunoh  derive  it  irooi 
i'e-mCt'),  the  "  Rreat  booae."    (Compare  '■  Sublime  Porte.") 
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Myth  of  Oitria,  the  creative  force  in  Natnre,  who  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Set  (Tmkon),  the  deetmctive  force  m  Nature 
(especiallj  drought);  nought  ^t«r  by  hia  Bonowing  consort  Itis  (the 
earth),  be  whs  avenged  by  their  son  Horoi,  who  slew  Set;  restored  to 
life,  (fctru  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resnr- 
reotioti  of  the  creative  force  in  nature ;  immortality  of  the  soul).  Cou^ 
joined  with  Horm,  the  goddess  Hathor,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  AphrodUe. 

Highly  developed  moral  code, 

Civil^tton:  Fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  oveiflovr  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  Joly  and  last- 
ing four  months. 

Hieroglyphics,  very  early  in  oonjunction  with  the  hieratio,  and  after- 
wards the  demotic,  charBcters  (syllabic  and  phonetic  signs),  which 
represented  the  language  of  dady  life,  the  dialect  cj  ttte  fMnumoa 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (MniumleB.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourae  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regoladm  of  the  entire  life  by  leligioua 
prescriptitHia. 

Ca»U* :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laboiera,  artisans,  shepheida. 
These  castes,  howerer,  were  in  uo  wise  abs<dut«ly  separated  from  one 
another. 

Form  of  Government:  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controUed  the  supreme  power.* 

The  Pyrainida  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kiitfs.  Orer  thirty 
.  still  exist'  The  largest,  at  Gizek,  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and 
•till  measures  450  feet.  The  OlMllnks  — of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  sevend  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  YaA.  —  are 
cut  &om  Buigle  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths),  and  were  offerings  to 
the  sun-god  Ra;  the  Sphinxes  were  symbols  of  the  sun-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  filled  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  of  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  three  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  "the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  after  Mena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manetho  (about 
250  B.  c),  in  his  history  of  Eg^pt.  Ue  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  stdl  used.  To  rectmcile  the  names  and 
dates  given  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a 
difficiut  matter,  owing  in  pari^  to  the  fact  that  seveial  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts 
-  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  son  with 
himself  during  the  lattor  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after* 
wards  reckoned  his  reign  from  the  date  of  snch  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  schools;  (1,)  ITie  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  datos  assigned  to  Mena  vary  from 

J  BfAHvatA&r,  Hiitoryof  Aittitraity^l-l^. 

1  Lepslus  «aw  traces  anil  reiuains  o[  sixty-seven  pyramids:  BrustOh  of 
more  than  seventy. 
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6702  (Boeckh)  to  3623  (Bunsen).     (2.)  The  Otort  chronolt^,  advo- 
cated in  EngWd,  wherein  the  dates  as^gned  to  Mena  Tan  between 
2700  and  2440.     In  the  following  pages  the  chrouologj  of  LapsiaM 
is  foUowed,  with  the  exception  of  the  dat«  assigned  t«  Mena,  which 
Lepains  gives  as  3892  b.  c.    These  dates  ahonld  he  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Brassch'  and  by  Bairlliuon.^     Before 
3000.     The  old  empire  of  the  EgyptiajiB,  in  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  founded  accordiiig'  to  Egyptian  tradition 
by  Uena' (3fen«s).     Capital:  Memphis. 
2800-2700  (?).     The  kings  Khnfii,  Khafra,  Meakanra  (according 
to  Herodotus,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Mykerinoi),  the  huilders  of 
the  largest  pyramids.      IVth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 
"  Pyramid  dynasty." 
About  2400.     Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 
Thebes. 
Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenent- 
hat  I.  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  tlie  power  of  Egypt 
up  the  Nile  and  over  a.  part  of  Nubia ;   Usurtaien  I.  (2371-2325)  who 
continued  the  conquests  of  bis  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  Ame- 
nemhat  II.;  UmrtMen  II.;  Uturtaien  III.;  Amonemliat  HE.  (2221- 
2179)  conatmcted  lake  ^eri  *  (i.e.  "  lake  of  inundations  "),  a  larga 
reservoir  for  regulating  the  water  sapply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 
this  lake  the  so^alted  Labyrinth,  a  lai^  palace  for  ceremonial  acta 
and  sacrifices.     These  dx  mtmarohs  belong  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  (of 
Thebes). 

About  2100.     Egypt  contjnered  by  the  Hyksos,  of  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hykaoa  (derived  from  Hyh,  king,  and  Sthaau,  ahepherds, 
contracted  into  Soa)  were  wandering  tribes  of  Semilk  descent,      - 
About  1800.     Thebes  revolted  against  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.    Native 
rulers  maintained  themaelves  in  Upper  Egypt.     After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletety  under  King  Aahmea  (Amosis),  of  Thebes  (1684^1659).» 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  to  XVIIth  dynasties, 
1670  —  525.     The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  III.  {Tkutmosis,  1591-1565 ;  XVIIIth 
dynasty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 
1524-148S.     Under  Thutmes   and  his  succesaora,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  m.  (^Amenophis),  successful   expeditions  agiiinst   the 
Syrians  (Autjen)   and  against  the  Ethiopians   in   the   BOuUi. 

'  niaory  of  Egypt.    Appendii.    See  also  I.  37,  and  xxxii.  note  1. 

a  Hiilory  of  Egypt,  or  Afaaual  nf  niUory,  p.  81,  and  foil. 

'  The  royal  nomentlature  nt  the  Egyptinns  is  fts  prclurenquely  varied  as  their 
chronology.  I  have  given  first  some  forni  of  the  (rue  Egyptian  name,  as  found 
un  the  monDmcnta,  i^nerally  that  adnpled  by  Brugnch,  and  have  followed  it  by 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Manelfio,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, in  parentheses.     [Thans.] 

*  Called  hvihe  Greeka  ifa™  lMov«,  Herod.  L  101),  and  erroneously  inter 
preted  as  a  rorat  name. 

a  Dunoksf,  Hiatory  qfAnliqut'y,  I.  130,  and  fall. 


Erection  of  mlLgiilficent  palaces  and  temples  at  Thebes. 
(Ruins  near  the  present  villages  of  Canute,  h\aor,  and  Medv- 
r^l-Abu^  near  the  latter  two  sitting  colossi,  statues  of  Amen- 
hotep,  one  of  which  the  Greeks  called  the  musical  Statue  of 
Memnon.) 
1433-1388.  Similar  success  in  war  feU  to  the  lot  of  Betl  I.  {Sethot). 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.  Tem- 
ple of  Ammon  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes. 

1388-1322.  Bamessu  U.,  the  Great  (SestOrBa,  Bamses), 
was  victorious  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  could 
not  long  maintain  bis  supremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
tary hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  aa  Beaoatrls  (Herodotus,  II,  102- 
110),  or  Seaooaia  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  53-58),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fabulous  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seeins  to 
have  luul  its  origin  in  the  bombastic  expressions  common  to  the  royal 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earlier 
victories.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thutrnes  and  Amenholep,  of  Sell  and 
Rameaau  III. 

During  his  long  reign  he  covered  Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendia  palace  known  as  "  the  House  of  Bamses,    sonth  of  Camac; 
temple  of  Ammrni,  400  miles  above  Syene.    Commencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.     Ramessu  II.  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.     Under  his  successor, 
1322-1302.     Mineptah,  i.  e.   "beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).i 
1269-1244.     Bamessu  III.  {Rhampsmitus,  XXth  dynasty). 
Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes ; 
expeditions  as  far  as  Phcenicia  and  Syrta.     (Story  of  the  theft 
from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.1 
1244--1091.     Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  fater  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
1091.     A  new  dynasty  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Birbor 
(Smendei}.    The  seat  of  their  power  was  Tana,  in  the  Delta, 
whence  they  are  called  Tanites. 

Loss  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
paia  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961~M0.     Shaahang  I.  (SesoTichis,  Shisak'),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 
new  dynasty  (XXU.).'    He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judcea.    Jerusalem  conquered  and  plundered. 
'  It  may  bave  occurred  under  his  sucressor  of  the  fsmc  nfline ;  tlie  date  nf 
whose  reign,  aa  well  as  the  reijjiia  oE  the  kings  imniediatety  jirecedinR,  w^uld 
hire  lo  be  placed  BBTSral  decades  earlier,  in  agreemeut  nitb  Dunoker  and 
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.ing  of  Assyria,  has  cot  fuund  favor  amou^  E^ptoLogidta* 
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730.  The  Ethiopians,  nnder  Shahak  {Sabako),  conquered  Egypt, 
which  they  governed  for  fifty-eight  years  under  three  succes- 
give  kings.     (XXVtli  dynasty.) 

672.  An  eTCpeditiou  of  the  Assyrians,  under  i<aarbaddoii  (p.  15), 
against  Egypt.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  bis  son,  Atshar- 
banipal  ^Sardanapalus'),  put  an  end  to  tlie  rule  of  the  Ethi- 


653.     One  of  these  goTernors,  Psamethik,  in  alliance  with 
Gyges,  king  of  Ljdia,  with  the  help  of  Cftrians,  Ffaceni- 
cians,  &nd  loniana,  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria, 
and  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (XXATth  dynasty,  o£  S<tis). 
The  tale  of  the  twelve  native  princes  (the  Dodecarohy  of  Herod- 
otus and   DiodoFua),  according  to  which  Fsammeticus  defeated  his 
eleven  co-regents  at  Momemphia,  is  not  historical.    The  number,  12,  is 
derived  from  the  twelve  courts  of  columns  in  the  Labyrinth,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  waa  built  by  the  twelve  pnnces, 
whereas  this  gigantic  building  bad  already  been  standing  1500  years 
(p.  4). 

653-610.     Psamethik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  NUe  to  Elephantine,  above  which  place  the  Ethio- 
pians held  the  supremacy.     (XXVIth  dynasty.) 
New  capital,  Sa%s,  in  the  Delta,  where  Psamethik  built  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.     Egypt  c^ned  to  foreigners,  who  were  favored  in  the 
army  and  settled  at  various  points.     Caste  of  Interpreters.     Greek 
factory  at  Naaeritia.     Dissatisfaction  among  the  military  caste;  emi- 
grations upward  along  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia. 

Psamethik  carried  on  wars  in  Syria,  Pbcenicia,  and  Palestine;  they 

were  probably  undertaken  in  the   first   instance   to   strengthen   his 

frontier  against  a  new  attack  by  the  Assyrians,  which  he  dreaded. 

These  wars  led  to  no  lasting  conqueata.     Xhe  son  of  Psamethik, 

610-595.     Neku  (Neohc),  revived  the  plan  of  Hamses  to  unite 

the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  but  did  not  succeed  in 

carrying  it  out.     By  his  orders  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by 

Phoenician  seamen.     He  undertook  expeditions  to  Syria  where 

he  was  at  first  successfal,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Judah  in  the 

battle  of  Megiddo  (609),  hut  waa  afterwards  defeated  by  the 

Babylonians  in  the 

605.     BatUe  of   CarohamidL     Loss  of  all  his  conquests  in  Afna. 

Neku's  son, 
595-589.     Paamethlk  H.     ExpediUon  i^;ainst  Etbiopia  without  suc- 

Hophra  (Ajmes),  fought  without  lasting  success  gainst 
Nehuchadnezzar,  and  sent  l^lp  to  the  tribes  of  Libya  against 
Cyrene,  His  defeated  army  revolted,  and  he  was  defeated 
at  the  head  of  Ionian  ajid  Cariau  merceuariea,  ci^tured  and 
Strangled. 
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ahmea  (^AmSsit},  an  Egyptian  of  low  on^n,  jaceDded 
the  throne.  EDcoun^ement  of  ioreignera,  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  uarried  still  fwlJier;  numerou*  Grecian  temples  erected 
in  Naucrdtu.  Friendship  with  Cyrene  and  Polycrata  qf  Samot. 
Magniliceat  buildings,  especially  in  SaU.  The  son  of  AmSsis, 
525.  Fsametbik  III.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pelusium 
by  Catnbyaea.     Egrypt  a  Persian  province. 

S  2.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    Bemi^ 

Oflograpby.  The  land  of  the  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Codo-Syria; 
W.  by  Pkcenicia,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  land  of  the  PhilMna; 
^hv  Arabia  Pelrcea;  E.  by  the  Arahiaa  Desert. 

llie  name  Canaan,'  i.  e.  "low  land,"  was  originally  applied  to  tha 
tepon  along  the  coast,  bat  was  at  an  early  date  extended  to  the  inland 
country. 

The  names  Canaanite  and  Pkceniciati  have  properly  the  same  mean- 
ing; the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  the  Grecian  name  for  the 
ii£abitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

PalasUue  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  BO  called  after  the  Semitio  tribe  of  the  PhUUtinei  (PeZisAfim) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  bat  was  transferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  lajid  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  called  "  the  promised  land,  i.  e.  the  land  pnunised  by  Jehovah  to 
the  children  of  Israel. 

The  river  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  AniUebanon 
and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Sodom,  Gomorrah'),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  wan 
dirided  into  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  after  the  death 
of  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Jvdah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  into /our  districts:  1.  Judeea  (Jerimakm,  Hebr.  JenuilttUatm; 
Greek  'Upoir6\u)ia,  with  the  fortress  of  Zim  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  ,BeJWeAem,/cricAo,/oppa,nowJ'q^a,  on  the  coast);  2.  Sasui' 
tia  (Samaria,  Sichem);  3,  Qalileea  {Ncaareth,  Capemaiha  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Genezareth,  Cana) ;  east  from  Jordan  4.  Fenea. 

In  the  country  of  the  PhlllBtinea,  the  coast  region  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt:  Aahdod,  Aacalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Oath. 

Chtonology.'  As  is  the  case  with  the  earliest  history  of  all  na- 
tions, the  chronolo^  of  Jewish  history  is  uneeri^ain.  There  is  a  long 
and  a  short  system,  but  here  the  short  system  found  favor  on  the  con- 
tinent,  while  the  long  system  prevails  in  England. 
2000  (?).  AbrahEim  (Abmm),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(i.  e.  "those  fi'om  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  ^5raia;R  bad  two  sons: 
Ishmael  by  Hagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabians);  and 
taaac,  by  his  lawful  wife  Sarah.    The  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  Jacot 
>  Of.  Kiepact,  Altai  aatijaui,  Tab.  IK. 
1  Cf.  Dunoker,  Hiitvry  4f  Antiqatty,  II.  112,  note. 
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or  Itrad,  the  true  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Jacob's  twelve 
Bons  :  hy  Leah  —  Raiben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judak,  Issachar,  Zebulon;  bj 
Rachel — Joaqik,  Benjamin;  bjBilhah  —  Ban,  Naphlati;  byZUpBh  — 
Gad,  Asher. 

1550  (0>  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egypt.  Th^  settled  in  the  land  of  Gothen,  on  the  right 
b^ik  of  the  FeluMan  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Joseph  was  Ap^i,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  EgTpt  (see  p.  4,  where  the  chronology  doca  not  agree 
with  the  theory,  which,  however,  ia  uo  objection,  aa  it  eould  be 
easily  made  to  conform.) 
1320  (^)-*  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
Ten   oominaiidments  at   Mt    Sinai.      The    bkws  o£ 


About  1250.     The  Israelites  (Joshua)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 
peninsula  of  Siuai  and  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
Promised  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  uie  former 
inhabitants. 
TheocracT,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
TehoTob.     The  office  of  the  high  priest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses.     TTie  Xabemaole,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.    The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.   To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jttceb-IsraeC)  was  given  the  exclusive  care  and  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  things  used  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  fioni  Ufn  sons  of  Jacob  ^see  above) 
and  (uo  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manaaaeh^  settled  m  separata 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  oif  from  one  another  by  remnants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceedingly  loose  union  of 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  ehie&,  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes. 

Jadges  (Shofetim):  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  ueed, 
especially  military  leaders  in  the  wars  against  the  Canaanite  tribes: 
Amorila  (of  whom  the  Jebasites  were  a  part),  Amalekitei,  Htitites, 
Hiviies,  and  against  the  Phili^nes,  Midianites,  Ananonites,  Moabitet, 
Judges  ;  Ehud ;  the  heroine  Deborah ;  Gideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites;  Jephthah,  conqueror  uf  the  Anmionites;  Saitaon,  the  bettca 
of  the  Philistines. 
1070.     The  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  oonntcy  this  side  Jor- 

At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  "Judge  in  Israel,'' 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
1055  (')■     Saul,  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Saul  over  the  Moabiles,  Philistines,  Edomiles,  and  Amalek- 
iies.  Samuel,  being  at  variance  with  Saul,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  king,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah.  David  fled  to 
the  Philistines  from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  Sanl  defeated  by  the 
BiiliBtines,  put  an  end  to  bis  life  (1033  7).  For  seven  years  David 
>  Englisb  Ecliotars  place  Che  Exodoa  at  1653  or  1491. 
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was  recognized  as  king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,  the  other  tribea 

uudei  the  influence  of  the  captain.  Abner,  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  Iih- 

bosheth.     After  ttie  murder  uf  Abti^r  and  I»h-hoahdk,  all  the  tribea 

acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assemblj  at  Hebron. 

1025  (^)-    David.    Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 

of  its  power.     David  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebustla,  and 

made  it  his  residence.     He  restrained  the   Philiatines  within 

their  own  borders.     His  swc^  extended  from  the  N.E.  end  of 

the  Red  Sea  to  Damascm.     Srection  of  a  lojal  palace  at  Zion. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.     Oreanization  i^ 

the  army.     Religious  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  at  ute  height  of 

its  development.    The  Faalms.    Revolt  and  death  of  Abnttmn 

(Ahii&opM).    David  passed  over  his  son  Adonijah,  by  Haff- 

ffitk,  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  Balkihtba  lua 


993  (?)■     Solomon.     Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 

a  new  palace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre.  Magnificent  court.  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damaxcus.  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  ot  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  Aft«r  the  death 
of  Solomon, 
953  {?),     Divlaion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.* 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judah,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  the  Levilci,  remained  true  t^ 
Rehoboam  the  sSn  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  cf  Judati 
(capital,  Jerusalem)  •  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  farther  north  (capital  at  first  Sichem,  still  1al«r 
Sajiiaria  and  Jezreel).  These  two  kingdoms  were  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (953-927),  his  son  No- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baasha,  who  ascended  the  throne 
(925).  His  son  and  snooessor  Elah  was  sliun  by  ZimH;  Tibni  and 
Omri  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  the  end  (899).  The 
son  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebel,  princess  of  T^'re,  whereby  the 
practice  of  Phteuician  idolatry  (^Baat  and  Aslarle)  was  extended  in 

Conteat  of  the  Prophets  (^Elijah,  Elisha,  etc.)  with  the  idola- 
trous monarchy.  Israel  and  Judah  united  for  a  short  time.  Ahah's 
BOO  Ahaziak  (853-861).  The  captain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elisha, 
slew  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jezebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Aliab.  Jehu  (843-816) 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  and  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  god. 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  tempor^y  revived  by  the 

>  About  the  chronoiony,  cf.  Duncker,  IL  231,  note.  Hie  long  ejstem 
gives  975  B.  c. 
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fourth  king  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  Jeroboam  It.  (790-749).     After  tbo 
fall  of  the  bouse  of  Jeliii,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  tributary  ta 
the  AssyriauB.       'I'iglalh-l'iieser  conqiiei-ed  the  nortbeasteru  part  of 
the  kingdom.     Hoehea,  the  laatkiug  of  Israel  (734),  tried  to  free  hia 
country  from  the  ABByriau  yoke,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
Shalmaneaer  IV.     After  a  three  years'  siege, 
722.^     Ssimaria  was  captured  by  Sargon,  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, the  Kingdom  of  Israel  'was  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  carried  away  and  settled  in  Assyria 
and  Media. 

Kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  reign  of  Rehohoam  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Egyptiacs 
under  the  Pharaoh  Shaahang  (Shishak). 

Sack  of  Jerusalem  (949).  Kehoboam's  grandson  Am  (929-873) 
abolished  idolatry,  which  was  prohibit«d  by  the  law.  lie  was  compelled 
to  buy  aSBiBtance  from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Baaaka  of  Israel. 
Energetic  reign  of  hia  son  Jehoshaphal  {873-848).  In  the  hope  of  put- 
tine  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphal  mar- 
ried his  Bon  Jehoram  (848-844)  to  Alhaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  of 
Israel  and  Jaebel.  After  the  son  of  A  thaliah,  Ahaziah,  was  murdered 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  kins  of  Israel,  together  with  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  above  deacribed  (p.  9),  Athaliah 
(843-837)  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  her 
own  grandchildren  in  order  to  destroy  the  trilie  of  David,  Joash  alone 
being  miraculously  rescued  and  brought  np  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  Ba/d  in  Jerusalem.  Atk(diah  was  ovor- 
thrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  young 
Joash  raised  to  the  throne.     The  worship  of  Baal  was  abolished. 

Jocah  (837-797)  waa  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Damascus  which  was  Desieging  Jerusalem.  Murder  of  Joash. 
Under  his  son  Amaisah  (797-792)  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
laraelites;  the  Temple  and  palace  plundered.  Amaziah  was  murdered; 
but  hia  Bon  Uaiah  (Aatriah,  792-740)  sucoeBBfully  resisted  the  mur- 
derers and  raised  the  kingdom  again  to  a  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority.    The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Under  the  successors  of  Amaziah,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  by  Damascns,  became  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians.  King  Hezeldah  (728-^97)  again  abolished  idolatry, 
refused  to  -^m^  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  ^lied  himself  with  the 
Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
vam,  but  carried  oif  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  into 
captivity.  Heselciah'i  son  Maamseh  (697-642)  transformed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jehovah  into  a  temple  of  Aslarte,  and  sacrificed  to  Baal  and 
MtAoch  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  ;  he  submitted  agmn 
to  the  Assyrians,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  but  in  the  end  re- 

1  In  the  dats  722.  the  Hebrew  chronoloev  a^reea  with  that  of  the  Ansvriaa 
monumenU.  C(.  Bobrkder,  Die  Ktilinichiinen  u.  dai  alle  Tettament,  ISTi 
1SS2,  and  Hrinant,  Annala  del  Reit  d-Asttp'-ie,  1874. 
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stored  to  his  throne.  Under  hia  grandson  Joitah  (640-609),  the  coim- 
try  was  ravaged  by  Scythians. 

Keligioua  reaction  a^iost  idolatry  (Jeremiah).     ReFormation  of 

the  worship  of  Jebovah,  according  ti  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  voB  rediscovered  in  the  Temple  (6li2).  King  Jotiah  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (609)  against  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  (Nekri) . 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  and,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Necho  at  Carckemiak  (605),  to  the  Babylonians.   Jehoiatim  ei 
• ■     ■      HUM      


carried  into  captivity  with  many  of  hia  subjects  by  the  Babylonians 
(597).  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  last  king,  Zedeldah,  to  regain 
independence  was  unsuccessful  in  spite  of  Egyptian  assistance.  Jeru- 
salem was .  besieged  (583-586) ;  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  to  its 
relief  was  defeated  aud  compelled  to  retreat. 

586.     Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  Jenis»- 
lem.    Destruction  of  the  city  and  burning  of  the  Temple. 
Many  of  the  Jews  were  slain  ;  those  who  were  left  were 
carried  into  the  Babylonian  captavity.      (The  prophet 
Ezekiel.) 
637.     The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus.     Kebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Zerubbabel),  which  was  not  completed,  however,  un- 
til the  time  of  Darius  I.  (516).    The  Jews  subject  at  first  to 
the  Peman*  (538-332),  then  to  A2ecander(*e  Greaf  (332-323), 
afterwards  to  the  Ptolemies  (323-198),  finally  to  the  Beleu- 
cid  kings  of  Syria  (198-167). 
X67-130.     Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Maooabees,  or 
Asmoneeans,  after  a  struggle  lasting  nearly  fourteen 
years.     Leaders:   the   priest  Mattatkiaa,  and.  his   five 
song,  especially  Judas  MacoabEeus. 
A  great-grandson  of  Mattathias,  Aristohi^i'as,  assumed  the  title  of 
kino;  (105).     Under  his  successors,  strife  between  the  Pharuees  and 
Sadducees. 
63.     Pmnpettis,  called  in  to  help  the  Fhaiisees,  made  the  Jews  tribu- 

ta^  to  the  Romans. 
40.     Herod  (the  Great),  son  of  the  Idumiean  AntipSler,  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Senate  as  dependent  hing  qfjudiea. 
Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era?). 
6  A.  D.     After  a  short  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judcea  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.     (Two  Te- 
trarchiea,  however,  remained  independent:    GaiUcea,  until  32 
A.  D.;  Pertca,  untU  33  a.  D.) 
41-44.     Judiea  ^ain  a  dependent  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great ;  then  a  Boman  province  ag^n. 
Agrippa  IL  was  made  king  over  a  small  portion  in  dependence 

66.     Revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the  Roman  supremacy,  ending  in  the 
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70.    Deatniction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

A  large  part  ot  the  Jews  asaeinliled  ui  Jerusalem  for  the  observance 
of  the  paaaover  perished  by  Btarvation  and  the  R«mati  sword  ;  many 
thousands  were  taken  captive  to  Rome.    (The  historian  Jmephis.) 
132—135.     Another  upris^  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian,  on  aceoimb 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  Mlia  Capitotina,  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  wherein  mare  than  half  a  nullion  perished.     Dis- 
persal of  a  great  part  of  the  survivocs;  nevertheless  a  consid- 
erable number  remained  in  Palestine. 

58.    BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSTEIAN3.    SemUic. 

Oeograpliy:  Babylonia,'  called  by  the  Hebrews  Shiuar,  ia  tbe 
country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrix,  and  stretching  from 
the  point  where  these  rivers  approach  one  another,  about  350  miles 
from  their  mouth,  to  where  they  empty  into  the  Persian  Oulfhy  sev- 
eral arms,  aa  Pasiitgris  (now  SAalt-ei-Arai).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  village  of  Hillak  stood  Babylon  (in  the  Babylonian  form, 
Babtlu,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Babel,  i.  c.  gates  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  BeT),  a  huge  rectangular  city,  situated,  since  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezTar,  on  both  banks  of  the  Enpbrates,  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
circumference  (Clitarchns;  Herodotus  g^ves  about  forty-five  miles), 
and  surrounded  by  two  brick  walls  of  unusual  thickness  and  height. 
The  city  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  t£e  country  during  incursions  of  noma^c  tribes,  and 
contained  fields  of  considerable  extent,  woods,  and  gardens.  In  Baby- 
lou:  (a.)  The  temple  of  Bel  (To^»er  of  Babel),  a  huge  square  build- 
ing of  brick,  consisting  of  eight  diminishing  stories  rising  in  [^ramidal 
form.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  600  feet  high.'  Q).)  Two 
Palacei,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  haying  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  the  construction  of  which  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Semiramia, 
and  which  were  terraced  pleasure  grounds. 

Assyria  (Asahui)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highlands  of  Arme- 
nia, on  the  £.  by  the  plateau  of  Iran,  on  the  S.  by  the  DiSla,  a  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  smaller  re^on 
called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  1^  within  this  territory,  between  the 
TigTis  and  its  branch,  the  Great  Zab,  which  flows  iiito  the  Tigris  below 
the  present  Mdsul.  On  the  Tigris  stood  Niueveb  (Nlnua,  "the 
Palace,"  A  NTmi)  surrounded  with  huge  walls.  The  ruins  lie  opposite 
the  present  Mflsul.  Oldest  residence  of  the  Miigs,  Asshur;  afterwards 
founded,  Calah;  founded  by  Sargou,  Dur-Samikin  (Khorsahad). 

Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  with  the  eiception  of  the  Hebrews,  mas  a  worship  of 
nature,  wherein  divinity  was  conceived  aa  the  personified  force  of  na- 


(o  be  Mught  in  the  ruins  nf  Ban-Ximrud  (on  the  site  of  old  Borsippa),  Raw- 
IiDSOn  (The  FiveGrent  Monarchiea  of  Ihe  East)  iisfalti  this,  because  Borsipjm 
was  a  sBparate  village  Iviiig  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital  until  the  reign  ol 
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ture  in  human  foirm,  male  aoA  female.  Among  the  fpdn  of  the  Baby- 
lonians the  oldest  was  m,  among  those  of  the  AssynnnSij^jr^Aur.  The 
third,  Bel  (Baal),  the  "  Lord  of  all,"  appeared  as  the  creative,  but 
also  the  destructive  force  in  Nature.  The  goddess  Belit  or  Baaltin 
(in  Herodotus  Mylltta),  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  gods,  is  the 
fruitful  and  reproductiTe  principle,  the  goddess  of  love,  fertility,  and 
birth.  Uer  opposite  is  Iiitair,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction. 
Confused  with  Betit  18  the  goddess  who  brings  alternately  life  and 
blessing,  death  and  destruction  (like  the  Aihera-Aatarte  of  the  PIub- 
nicisjis  and  Carthaginians).  In  Babylon  there  was  a  complicated  sys- 
tem  of  Btar-worehip. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  caste  of  piieBts,  in  Babylon,  posseBsed  Home 
astronomical  and  astrological  skilL  This  name  was  properly  that  of 
the  Semitic  papulation  of  Babylonia,  but  western  writers  applied  it 
chiefly  to  the  priests. 

Civiliaatloii.  An  exact  system  of  weights  and  meBsures,  which 
was  used  far  outside  the  borders  of  Babylonia.  Cuneiform  writing, 
a  system  of  characters  formed  by  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Magnificent  structures  of  brick.  System  of  canals  for  the 
jrrigatioQ  of  the  country,  and  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  yearly  overflow 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Important  manufacturing  industries 
and  extensive  commerce. 

Chronology.  An  astronomical  system  and  a  mythical  history 
closely  resembling  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  BJtd  deluge 
(epic  of  Izdhuber).  The  inscriptions  give  many  names  ;  but  few 
dates  are  satisfactorily  established  before  900  b.  C. 

4000-731.     Old  Babylonian  (so-called  Ckaidman)  Em- 
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4000-3000.     Civilization,  originating,  perhaps,  in  a  non-Semitic  people 

(Sumir  and  Accadf),  was  adopted,  with  the  cuneiform  writing, 
by  a  Semiik  people,  who  came,  probably,  from  the  S.  Independent, 
hostile  cities  :  ur,  Erech,  Larsam  ;  Agade  (Accad  ?),  Babylon.  Sar- 
gon,  3800,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Hammurabi  united  Babylonia,' 
2300-2GT6.    Bupiemacy  of  Elam  (Elymais,  S-u^iana),  a  non-Semitic 

kingdom  E.  of  Babylonia  (the  second  dynasty  of  Berosus  ^). 

Kudumanckundi ;  Chedoriaomer  (Gen.  xiv.). 
About  2000.     Babylonia,  after  300  years,  again  independent. 
About  1900,     AsHyrla  settled  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia  (Nim- 

rodf). 
1525-1257.     Catsile  kings  of  Babylonia  (the  Arabians  of  Berosiis). 
1500-710.      Constant  wars   with   AHSyiia.      Final   subjugation  of 

Babylonia  after  the  revolta  of  Merodach-Baladan. 

1  I>eUtuoh(lSS4);  Smith  (1877)  gave  ITOO  and  1750. 

'  Berosns,  at  the  time  o£  Alexander,  compiled  from  Babylonian  records  ■ 
history  ia  wbicb  he  mentioned  Ibe  following  dvn ant ies  (dates  Irnm  DelituBoh). 
Ante-dilutian,  ten  kings,  433,000  years.  Fost-dUaiian!  I.  Eighty-six  kings, 
33,091  years.  II.  Eight  Median  tyranla,  224  years  (2300-2070).  III.  Ele\-Bn 
kinm.  IV.  Fortv-nine  Chaidaan  kings,  458  years  (1B83-1525).  V.  Nine  .4™- 
Uan  kings,  245  vears  (1535-1257).    VI.  Fortj-live  kings,  62B  years  (1257->31). 
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1900-e08  (605).    Assyrian  Empire  (p.  12). 

Culuuized,  probably,  from  Babylonia  (Gen.  x.),  Aaajila  grad- 
nallj  emvr  into  a  powerful  rival  of  the  mother-state.  The  chronol- 
ogy falls  into  five  periods.'  I.  1900-1500.  II.  1500-1300.  Ware 
vnth  Babylonia,  ending  in  Babylonian  overlordahip.  III.  1220-930. 
Assyria  again  independent.  IV.  930-626  (7).  Brilliant  epoch, 
v.  626  (?)-608  (605).   Fall  of  the  empire. 

1900-930.    Of  the  first  three  periods  little  ia  known.    Tiglath-Adar  I., 
about  1310,  conqDered  fiabjlonia,  but  ABSjtia  was  soon  subjn- 
rated.     Tlglath-Pileaer  I.,  1115-1105,  (wnqnered  from  Bagdad  and 
Babylon  U>  the  Mediterranean. 

930-626  (7).     Brilliant  epoch  of  Assyrian  history.     The  inscrip- 
tiona  become  frequent,  full,  and  exact.     It  was  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  and  great  activity  in  atchiteeture,  sculpture,  and 
literature.     Among  the  kings  may  be  mentioned  : 
886-S58.     Aaahur-aatair-pal.'     {Sardanapalvs).     Military  expedi- 
tions  to  Zagros,  Armenia,  Babylonia,  Syria.     Erection  of  a 
palace  at  Calkh.     His  son, 
858-823.     Shalmaneaer  n.,  fought  with  Ahab  in  Syria  and  subju- 
gated Jehu. 
810-781.     Bamaiiniiari  captured  Damascus  and  made  Samaria  and 
Philistia  tributary.     His  wife  Sammwamit  (^Semiramis). 
A  tradition  of  later  growth  reported  by  the  Greeks  {Diodorw  on 
the  authority  of  Ctesiae)  connects  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  the  buUding  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  the  names  of  the  king  Ninas  bhA  his  con- 
sort Bemiramis,     Both  Kiniis  (son  of  the  god  Bel)  and  Semiramifi 
(daughter  of  the  goddess  Mylitta)  are  mythical  creations,  irto  whose 
reigns  tradition  has  condensed  the  deeds  of  a  long  series  of  warlike 
rulers,  so  that  no  achievements  were  left  for  their  succeaaors,  and  those 
from  Ninyas  down  appear  as  effeminate  weaklings.    Ninus  is  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  Semiiamis  first  appears  in  the  ninth 
eentuiy.     On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  a  godcless  answering  to 
Istar-Belit  was  worshipped  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  Semiramis. 

Medo-Fersian  bards  seem  to  have  changed  the  divinities  Bel  and 
Istar-Belit  into  heroes,  and  have  formed  the  names  iVmus  and  Ningai 
from  the  name  of  the  city  Ninua  (^Nineveh).* 

746-727.      Helath-Plleaer  H.   (wleutical  with  the  king  Ptd  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible)  (see  p.  13)  made  Babylonia,  which  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  several  states,  western  Iran,  Armenia, 
Syria,  Phcenicia,  Judak  and  Israel,  subject  to  Assyria. 
727-722.     Shalmaneser  IT.  sappressed  the  revolt  of  the  Fbcenician 

cities  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 
722-705.  Sargon  (Sarrvtin)  conquered  Samaria  and  destroyed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  (see  p.  10).  He  received  tribute  from 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  anppressed  revolts  in  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  united  the  latter  with  Assyria  (710) 
1  Delitiaoh. 

'  Formerly  called  Auhur-idanni-pal  BawIinBOn,  five  Greal  Uonarnhiet, 
n.  346,  note  10. 

a  Dnnokor,  II.  17.  Bobxnder,  Die  Kellinfckri flea,  etc.  W&ntatt,  Annalei, 
ttc.    Iionamiant,  Lctirei  Assyrivtviji'jact.    Bmltb,  Aitgii^n  Diicuveriet. 
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Residence:  DurSamikia,  now  Klunwibad,  not  tax  from  Nine- 
veb.  Uia  son, 
705-681.  Seunacharib  (Sin-okhi-iiib)  retained  his  hold  upon  Babr- 
lonja  in  spite  of  repeated  ingmreetioua,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
Us  wars  witb  Ef^pt  and  Judah,  and  lost  the  supremacy  over 
Syria.    Fleet  in  tbe  Fenian  Gulf.    Foundation  of  Tarsus.    Uis 

681-668.  Ettaibaddon  (_Asshur~akh-iddm)  suppressed  a  new  revolt 
of  tbe  Babylonians,  reconquered  Syria,  Fbcenicia,  Cyprus,  Ju- 
dab,  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  672  conquered  Egypt  from 
the  £tluopian^  entrusting-  the  gOTemmeut  to  20  governors, 
moat  of  whom  were  natives  (see  p.  6) . 

AMyiia  at  tbe  belgbt  of  ber  power.  One  of  hia  sons  was  nude 
viceroy  of  Babylonia,  the  other, 

668-606.  Assbnr-banl-pal  (Sardanapalui),  defended  Eg^t,  at 
first  with  success,  against  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  native  iu- 
sorrections,  but  lost  it  in  653  by  tbe  revolt  uf  FHammetlciu 
(see  p.  6)-      On  the  other  hand  be  strengthened  tbe  Assyrian 

Cver  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilieia,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where 
brother  bad  revolted,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and 
received  tribute  from  Lydia.  Erection  of  magnificent  palaees. 
Fotuidation  of  a  libraiy  at  Nineveh.  Hi^iest  development  of 
Assyrian  art.    About 

640  (650).  Revolt  of  tbe  M«dM.  Of  the  Uedes  little  is  known 
until  they  were  attacked  by  tbe  AsBjrriauB  about  830  b.  c. 
About  710  their  i«sist«nce  was  broken  and  their  country  wa« 
soon  subjected  to  Assyria,  and  so  continued  nntil  about  640. 
Flyaotte*  {Fravarta),  son  of  Defooes  (DahySvta),  a  petty 
chief  among  the  Medes,  revolted  bnt  fell  in  battle. 

633.  His  son  Cyaatares  (UvathaAaUtra)  continued  the  struggle, 
which  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the 

632.  Irraptdon  of  Scythian  tribee  which  had  wandered 
about  western  Asia,  plundering  as  they  went,  as  f ai  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  for  28  years  it  is  said,  though  8  is  tbe  more  prob- 
able number.  After  Cyaxarea  had  rid  the  country  of  them,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Assyria,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  the  Scythians.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Assyr- 
ian kingdom,  Cyaiiires  allied  himself  with  the  Ch^dean  Habo- 
polassar  (^N<Aa-habal-ustir),  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylon 
since  625,  who  had  made  himself  independent.  Desperate 
struggle  with  the  Assyrian  king  Sarakoa  (Asahw-ebil-ili), 
626-608  (626  ?),  son  of  Sardanapalus  V.     After  a  long  siege, 

608  (605  7 ')  ITlneveh  was  taken  and  destroyed ;  as  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city,  Sarakos  set  fire  to  the  royal  palace  and 
perished  in  the  flames  with  his  wives  and  treasurer.  End  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Asayria.     ffabopolassar  united  with  Baby- 

1  The  date  U  doobtfal.  Herodotua  implies  a  dat«  ■»  late  an  603-605.  Be- 
rooua  (as  reported  by  Abydentu  and  Polyhiitor)  givSH  S2S.  The  fonni^r  dme 
is  ndvocaled  by  Clinton  and  Dunoker  {HiHory  of  Anttq.,  [II.  280-292), 
thelaller  by  O.  Rawliuaon  {Five  Great  Ifonarchiei,  II.  391,  note  6).  and 
IieaaTtaaat  {Leilrei  Aagrioloi/iqun,  I  J  13,  esp.  pp.  M,8e).  DelitESoh,  S08 
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Ionia  the  whole  of  northern  Me3opotaTtii&  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Tigris,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Cyaxdits,^  who  had 

already  subjugated  Armenia  and  the  Iranian  portions  of  the 

kingdom  of  Assyria. 

l^e  Greciao  atoiy  of  the  effeminate  Sardanapalun  (Cteiias  in  Dio< 

dorus,  II.)  is  the  counterpart  of  their  tales  about  the  masculine  5«ini- 

ramia.     According  to  this  story,  Sardanapalas,  on  the  fall  of  the  city, 

bums  himself  upon  a  magnificent  bier,  400  feet  high,  wliich  hums  for 

16  days.     This  story  seems  to  be  an  application  of  the  myth  of  the 

god  who  burned  himself  and  rose  from  the  fiames,  whom  the  Semitic 

peoples  associated  with  Istar  (AstarU),  and  whose  nature  tbey  crat- 

fowided  with  hers.* 

608  (605)-638.     (New)  Empire  of  Babylon.    After  the 
Assyrian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about   710    (see  p.  14),  the 
latter  country  continued   subject  to  Assyria,  with   intervals 
of    rebellion,  until  the  successful  combination  of  Nabopolaa- 
tar  and  CyaxSres  destroyed  the  power  of  Assyria.    Babylon 
then  took  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  rivalled  bj> 
Media  alone. 
604-561.     Nebuchadnezzar  {N'dfnirkudur^^aaaur),  eon  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  defeated  Necho,  kine 
of  Egypt,  at  Carchemisch  on  the  Euphrates  (605),  conquered 
Sffria,  destroyed  Jervaalem  (686),  and  subdued   Tyre  (58S). 
iMa^ement  and  adornment  of  Babylon  (on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphiatas).    Construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  a  new  palace,  with  the  "hanging  gardens  "  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Semiramis.     Erection  of  the  Median  loall  from 
the  Euphrat«s  to  the  Tigris.    Mi^niflcent  water  works.    The 
reservoir   at  Sippara   (Sepharraim).     After  Nefnichadneistar, 
rapid  decline  of  the  dynasty,  which  became  extinct  in  555. 
538.     Babylon  (last  king  Naitmetus,  or  Nahunahtd,  reigning 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  Belshartissur,  the  Biblic^ 
Bdshazzar)  taken  by  Cyrus.    Babylon  a  Persian  prov- 
inoe. 
5  i.    PHCENiaANS  AND  CARTHAGINIANS.    SemOic. 
(Down  to  the  war  of  the  latter  with  the  Romans.) 
QeogTaphf."    Phcenicia  (twiiti),  Phimice)  is  the  Grecian  name  of 
Canaan  (see  p.  7),  and  was  derived  from  the  tribal  name 
toiyii-     In  the  narrower  sense  the  name  denotes  the  strip  of 
coast,  6-14  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  aod  W.  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon,   This  strip  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  :  1.  Sidonians, 
i.  e.  "  fishers  "  (cities:  Sidon,  Zor,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyro)); 
2.  Arvadltea  (city  :  Arvad,  in  Greek  Arados);   3.  Olblltea 
(cities  :  Byhlas  ot  Gebal,  and  Berytos). 
Bellgloii  of  the  PhCDniclans.     The  god  Baal  (Bd,  of  the  Babylo- 
1  For  the  UediBD  Umpire,  see  p.  25. 
S  Dunokor,  11-  chapter  i. ;  also  III.  2B5. 
»  Kiepert,  Atlai  Aaltquw,  Tab.  III. 
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uians)  and  the  goddess  Aahera  (Banltis,  Belli  of  tbe  Babylci- 
niiuiB),  the  divmities  of  life,  birth,  and  the  genial  forces  of  oa- 
tore,  were  opposed  to  the  god  Moloch  (i.  e.  "king,"  the 
Babylonian  jlf^r),  the  deToanng  and  destroying,  and  yet  elean»- 
ing  fice,  also  god  of  war,  and  the  maiden  goddees  Aatarte. 
Human  sacrifices:  to  Moloch,  boys  and  youths  ;  to  Aitarta, 
TOiitbs  and  mudens.  Afterwards  Baai  and  Moloch  were  coa* 
fused  into  one  divinity,  who,  under  the  name  of  Melkart  (i.  e. 
"king  of  the  city"),  became  the  guardian  divinity  of  Tyre.  In 
the  same  way  Aikera  and  Aslarte  were  united  into  one  divinity, 
who  wheu  represented  ae  a  grim  wandering  goddess  Tamshing 
with  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  bears  the  Baine  Dido,  bnt 
when  represented  as  a  kind  and  gentle  divinity  newly  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  of  Anon  (L  e.  "  pleasant "). 
The  Political  Conatltatloa  of  the  Phsnician  cities  was  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  bat  tbe  royal  power  was  checked  bj  tbe  e: 
of  two  senates. 

1300.     Period  of  Sidon's  greatest  power.     Favored  by  the  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  and  urged  by  an  energetic  indufltry 
which  led  to  the  invention  or  development  of  many  arts  and 
manufactures,  such  as  purple  dye,  weaving,  ^aas-making,  min- 
ing, work  in  metals,  and  architecture,  the  Fh^Bnicians  estab- 
lisbJed  at  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  tbau  1500,  a  car- 
rying trade  1^  l^id  (to  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Anueiua) 
as  well  as  by  sea,  which  time  only  made  more  extensive. 
In  close  connection  with  the  commerce  by  sea  was  the  foundation 
of  numerous  colonies.     Thus  in  Cyprus  were  founded  Citium,  AmO' 
fAOs,  PajiAos,  the  centre  of  the  worship  of 'IsAera,  whence  originated  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Aphrodite,  that  goddess  "  bom  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea  "  (i.  e.  whose  cult  came  to  Greece  by  sea}.     Other  colonies  were 
founded  in  CicUia,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cylhera,  as  well  as  on  many  of  tbe 
islands  of  the  ^^an  sea,  and  at  points  along  the  coast  of  Greece; 
further  west,  again,  colonies  were  planted  in  Afeflte  or  Malta,  in  SicUy 
■   (on  the  southern  coast  Minoa,  Gc.  Heraklia,  on  the  northern  coast 
Solcas  (ada  =  "  clifE "),  Ponormta  (Mackanalh  f),  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  Motye),  on  Sardinia  (^CarSlh),  on  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica (two  cities  of  Leptis,  Hadrwi^tum,'V(lea,  the  two  towns  of  Hip- 
po), in  the  country  called  Tareb  or  Tarsh\sk,  i.  e,  southern  Spain, 
beyond  the   columns  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  Gadir  or 
Gadea,  i.  e.  "  walls,"  "  fortress,"  now  Cadiz,  founded  about  1100. 

From  this  point  the  Phieniciana  extended  their  commercial  deal- 
ing still  further  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Islands 
of  Tin  (the  Cassiteridea),  Britain,  i-  and  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  where  thev  bougnt  amber  which  tbe  native  tribes  obtioned  by 
barter  from  the  Baltic. 

Mythical  representations  of  these  voyages  and  settlements  of  the 
FbisniciauB  are  contained  in  a  series  of  well-known  Grecian  tales. 
1  English  BnliquarianB  of  the  prewnt  day  consider  it  probable  Ihat  the  Phie- 

Britiih  tin  Ihev  did  obtain,  at  see—  --  "■■-•'  '■--'    ' — '  "•-  '■''-  -'  '^- 
iTeneti?).    Tin  nss  found  in  tbe 


tax  (i.  e.  "  the  Pbteniciaji ")  from  Sidon  by  Zeus  in  the  farta  of  a  bnll 
(whereby  is  denoted  the  moon-goddeBS  Dido-Aslarle,  who  flees  to- 
wards the  west).  Stocj  of  Minos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Kuropa,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Crete;  his  wife  is  Paslphae  (i.  e.  "she  who  ahines 
upon  all  ").  Storj  of  the  Minoiaur  (i.  e.  Bull  of  Minos,  another  coa" 
caption  of  BaaLMoloch),  shut  up  in  the  Labyrinth,  to  whom  Athens 
had  to  send  human  offeriuga.  Dceddlva,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  in 
Crete,  is  the  peraoni&cation  of  that  technical  dexterity  which  the  Hel- 
lenes aequired  from  the  Fh(enictans. 

Cadmus,  tots,  who  in  search  of  his  sister  Ewropa  landed  in  Thera 
and  Thasoa,  built  the  CadmSa  in  Bceotia,  and  invented  the  alphabet, 
is  the  mythieal  representatiye  of  Pbcenician  settlements  from  which 
the  written  alphabet  and  other  elements  of  eastern  civilization  were 
carried  to  the  Greeks. 
1100.     Tyre,  though  younger  than  Sidon,  attained  die  first 

rank  among  the  Phoenician  sea-board  towns. 
1001-967.     Tyre,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under  king 
Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  friend.    Exploring  expedition  of  the  Tjrians,  accompanied 
by  the  servants  of  Solomon,  through  the  Red  Sea  to  the  coast 
of  India  (Ophir). 
Hiram  filled  in  the  space  between  the  island  upon  which  stood  the 
temple   of  Mdkart,  and  Neia  Tyre  (which  was  also  situated  on  an 
island),  and  erected  buildings  on  the  new  land.     He  also  narrowed 
the  stt^t  between  New  Tyre  and  Old  Tyre  on  the  main  land. 
917  (7).    Etkbaal  (^Ilhabalna),  high  priest  of  Astarte,  murdered  Phale*, 
the  laft  descendant  of  Hiram,  and  made  himself  king. 
About  seventy  (?)  years  later,  according  to  a  Grecian  authority,  » 
grandson  of  this  EMaal  decreed  in  his  will  that  his  minor  son  Pyo- 
taali/m  and  his  daughter  Elissa  should  govern  Tyre  in  common  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  the  lugh  priest  Sicharbaal,  who  was 
to  marry  Elissa.     The  democratic  party  deprived  Elisaa  of  her  share 
in  the  government,  and  Pyamalioa,  coming  of  age,  murdered  SicAop- 
baal.     In  i^onsequcnce  of  this  internal  strife,  and  influenced  probably 
by  the  unfavorable   state  o£  the  foreign  relations  (advance  of  the 
Assyrian  power  towards  the  Mediterranean,  see  p.  15),  a  large  part 
of  the  older  famihes  left  Tyre  with  Elissa.     On  an  eieellent  Mte, 
on  the  Dorth  coast  of  Africa,  they  founded  about 

850.'  Carthage  '  (in  Punic,  Kathada,  i.  e.  "  the  new  city  "), 
between  Utica  in  the  W.  and  the  present  cape  Bon  in  the  E., 
not  far  from  the  present  Tunis.  Double  harbor.  Citadel 
Byrsa.  Later  the  foundress,  Eliisa,  became  confused  with  the 
goddess,  Dido-AstarU,  the  protectress  of  the  colony." 

1  According  to  Tlnueiu,  Sll.    Conceniing  the  cbroDology,  see  Diinaker, 

'l  See  Klepert,  Allot  Antiguat,  Tab.  VIII. 

■  The  credibility  uf  tbia  narrative  and  the  iulerxiretatlons  put  npon  it,  botb  s> 
regards  the  cbronalogy  and  the  facts,  are  contested  by  O.  Meltaer,  QeKh.  d 
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Cattha^,  BO  far  aa  it  eomes  within  the  realm  of  history,  appears  to 
have  been  an  ariatocratic  republic,  with  two  Sufetea,  or  judges,  fre- 
quently called  "kings,"  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
two  senates,  a  large  and  small.  Only  npon  occasion  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  th^  branches  of  the  government  were  the  people 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinion.  The  govemiuent  tended  conitantly 
toward  the  oligarchical  form.  . 

850.  Decline  of  the  power  of  the  Phcenician  cities,  especially  of 
Tyre,  which  was  distracted  by  cinl  dissensioii. 
The  Fhcenicians  fell  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  the  Asayrians,  and, 
for  a  time,  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (625,  606),  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Babylonians, 
l^yre  alone  maintaining  its  freedom   until  573. 

Favored  by  the  political  situation,  the  Greeks,  who  had  already 
(about  1000)  driven  the  Phcenicians  out  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  began  to 
extend  theb  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  cspeciallv 
after  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  weErt«m  Mediterraucan,  and  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
(p.  51). 

Foundation  of  Cyr&ne  (p.  49)  and  Massalia  (about  600),  attempted 
settlements  upon  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  shores  of  Spam.  In  short, 
the  Phcenician  power  was  threatened  with  destruction  throughout  the 
entire  West. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  this  danger,  Carthage,  which  had  mean- 
time grown  considerably  stronger,  began  about  600  to  gather  the 
other  Fb<Bnician  cities  under  its  control,  to  subjugate  the  country 
around  its  own  commercial  stations,  and  to  secure  its  possession  by 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  Carthaginians  annexed  to 
their  territory  the  African  coast  from  Hippo  in  the  W.  to  beyond 
Leplis  in  the  £.,  and  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the  advancing  power 
of  CyrSne.  In  the  peace  which  was  eoueluded,  the  altars  of  the  Phi- 
Iceni,  E.  of  Leptis,  were  made  the  boundary.  The  Carthaginians 
subjugated  Southern  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and,  with  Etruscan  aid,  drove 
the  Piocteorts  from  Corsica  (637  ?). 

586-573.     Tyre  successfully  endured  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  from 
the  land  aide,  by  JVebachadnezzar,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
538>     After  the  destruction  of  the  Ba^Ionian  moaarcby,  by 
Cyrus,  PhtBuicia  became  subject  to  Persia.     He  Fh<snician 
cities,  however,  retained  their  independence  and  their  native 
kings.      The  PhtEiiicians-  henceforth  furnished  the  principal 
™rt  of  the  Persian  fleet.     An  ex^dition  for  the  conquest  of 
Uarthagejproposed  by  Camb^ses,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Fbteniciana  to  fight  t^;ainst  their  colony, 
Buring  the  Persian  supremacy,  Sidon  was  again  the  first  city  of 
Fhcenicia.     The  Cartliaginiana,  favored  by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
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Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  \>j  the  Persian  war  with  Greece,  attacked  the 
Greek  colonieB  in  Sicily  (being  secretly  in  ailianoe  with  Xerxes  ?) 
480.     War  of  the  Carthaeioians,  in  alliance  with  Selimis, 
against  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginian  array  under  HamUcar  was  utterly  defeated  and 
Mattered  at  HmSra  by  the  tyrants  Gelon  of  Syracuse  (lupimwroi)  and 
Theron  of  Agrigenlum  (^hxpiyas). 

The  Ca^haginiaus  purchased  pence  for  2000  talents,  thereby  sav' 
ing  their  Sicilian  cities,  Ptmormwi,  Sd<eis,  Motye. 

409-339.    Repeated  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  ajid 
Greeks  in  Sicily, 

The  Carthaginians,  called  in  to  assist  Segesla  ('E-yfirra)  againat  Seli- 
nfis,  after  conquering  SelaiOs,  HimSra,  Agrigetawa,  and  Gda,  secured 
the  supremacy  over  the  western  halt  of  Sicily,  a  position  which  they 
maintained  against  all  attempts  of  the  tyrant  Dionysivs  I.  and  Timo- 
Uon,  who  restored  republican  liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities,  to  dislodge 


Fhcenioia  became  a  part  of  the  great  GrEBCO-Maoedonian 
monarchy,  and  later  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse, 
and  for  a  time  of  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

317-275.    New  wars  between  tlie  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
in  Sicily. 

AgalhMes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sought  to  bring  all  Sicily  nnder  his 
rule.  The  Cartha^nians  despoiled  him  of  his  conquests  and  besieged 
Syracuse.  Agathodea  effected  a  landing  in  Africa  (310),  and  overran 
a  large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  while  the  Byracusans  ro- 
pulsed  and  annihilated  the  Carthaginian  army  under  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse. Agathodes  returned  to  Sicily;  his  army,  which  he  left  before 
Carthage,  waa  destroyed.  In  the  peace  with  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians regained  their  former  possessions  in  Sicily  (306). 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  paHy  broils  in  Syiaense  favored  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Pi/rrhis  of  Epims,  then  in 
Tarentam,  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracnsans  (278).  He  was  at 
first  successful,  but  offending  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  his  sever- 
ity, they  took  sides  with  the  Carthaginiaus,  and  Pyrrhus  was  forced 
to  leave  Sieily.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Italy  lie  was  defeated  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  (276). 

S  5.    LYDIANS  AND  PIIRVGIANS. 

Lydians.     SemUie. 

Geography :  Lyitia,  in  the  strict  sense,  or  Mieonia,  was  the  middlo 

one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  lying  on  the  iEgiean  Sea,  the 

northern  being  Mysia,  the  southern  Carta.    Rivers;  Herraus,  Caystitti, 
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Pocfdlu)  (golden-sand)  in  Lydia;  MrEontfer  in  Cans.  Capital  of  Lydia: 
Hordes  at  the  base  of  the  Tjiu^ui  range.  The  Lydiaia  belonged  to 
the  Semitic  race,  like  the  CUicians,  ajid  probably  the  Cariang,  tvbereas 
the  other  peoples  of  Aaia  Minor  were  in  all  lilielihood  Aryara. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  at  the  period  of  ita  greatest  ext«ut  reached 
to  the  Halys  river  (cow  the  Kail  Irmak),  and  included,  beside  the 
conntries  mentioned  above,  Bilhynia  and  PaphUtgonia  on  the  Ponlut 
Euxmut  (Black  Sea),  and  the  inland  country  of  Phrygia. 

Rellgloa:  Worship  of  the  gun-god  Sandon,  and  the  goddesses 
Bla  (MyliUa-Ash^d)  and  Ma  {Aslarte).  The  last  two  became  nnited 
in  one  goddesa,  under  the  name  "  the  great  mother"  (Cybele),  who 
waa  worshipped  in  EphesuB  aa  Artemis  (^Diana). 

Chronology :  Lydia  was  ruled  b;  two  Buccessive  mythical  dynas- 
ties, the  Auyada  from  Attys,  son  of  the  god  Maues  (prior  to  1:229), 
and  the  Sandonidce,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  god  Sandon  (1220- 
724).  The  Greeks  saw  in  this  latter  divinity  their  HeraeUt,  and 
called  this  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Herarlidee.  The  last  king  of  this 
line,  Canda^lUs,  was  murdered  (689  ■)  by  hia  favorite  Gyge»  in  collu- 
sion with  the  king's  consort.     With  tijges  the 

689^-549  (?).  Dynasty  of  the  UemmadBB  came  to  the  throne. 
Under  these  sorereigns  the  Lydian  kingdom,  after  snffering 
severely  from  the  CvmrneriaTis,  and  being  at  times  subject  to 
Assyria,  grew  in  power  and  extent.  Gyge»  himself  extended 
his  sway  over  Myaia  and  to  the  Hellesponl,  His  two  succes- 
sors conquered  Phrygia,  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea  coast 
Alyattes,  the  fourth  of  the  Mermaada,  warred  with  CyaxSres, 
king  of  Media,  with  success. 

610(7).     Indecisive  battle  between  ^Z^oHes  and  CyaxSres.    Eclipse 
of  the  aan  predicted  by  Tbalea  of  DSUetua.     In  the  treaty 
c^  peace    the   Halys  was  made   the   boundsjy  between   the 
LydiBii  and  Median  kingdoms.     The  daughter  of  Alyallei  was 
given  ia  marriage  to  Aslyages,  son  of  Cyaxdres.     Alyattet  sub- 
dued Bitkynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  north.  Carta   in  tho 
Bonth,  took  Smyrna  and  Colophon,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  re- 
maining coast  towns.     A  vast  treasure  collected  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sardet.      Magnificent  buildings.      Buins  of   royal 
tombs  north  of  Sardes. 
563-549  (?).     CrcBSUB,  Son  of  Alyattee, 
captured  Ephemu,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  the  Grecian   cities 
of  the   coast,  Ionian,   .£olian,  sjid   Dorian,  with   the   exception  of 
MUetu»,  with  which  he  formed  a  league.     Active  interoourse  with 
£uropeaji  Greece.     Bolon,   of  Athens,  visited  Sardes.     After  the 
deposition  of  bis  brothet-in-Iaw  Aatyagea,  of  Media,  by   Cyrus  tho 
Persian,  CriEstis  attacked  the  Persian  empire.     Following  the  am- 
biguous advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  he  crossed  the  Halys.     Inde- 
cisive battle  between  Crossus  and  Cynia  at  Plena.     Cnesus  returned 
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jrTesolatel}r  to  Sardes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Cyrus,  who  de- 
feated him  in  a  second  battle,  captured  Sardes,  and  took  Croesu) 
prisoner  (see  p.  26). 

549  (?).     Fall  of   the    kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  was  united 
with  the  Persia.)!  empire. 

Phrygiana. 
750,  or  earlier,  an  independent  monarchj  was  formed  in  K.  W. 
Phrygia,  having  its  capital  at  Gorrfteum.  Its  monarcbs,  the 
dates  of  whose  reigns  are  uncertain,  bore  the  names  of  Gordioi 
and  Mida»  alternately.  A  Midas  eoutemporary  with  Alyat- 
tea  (about  600-570),  and  a  Gordiai  with  Crcesus  (570-560). 
Phrygia  coaquered  by  Lydia  about  560.    (Rawlinaon.) 

$  6.    INDIANS.    Aryan. 

Qeograph; :  India,  the  central  peninsula  of  the  three  which  pro- 
ject from  the  southern  coast  of  Aaia  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  vast 
triangle,  having  a  base  and  a  height  of  about  1900  miles,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  tbe  Himalaya  Mountiuns,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  It  falls  into  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  :  I.  The  region  of  the  Himalayas.  The  central 
range  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  India  and  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  central  Asia  (Mt.  Everest,  29,000  ft.).  On  the 
E.  tbia  region  is  separated  from  Bumtah  by  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Ndgd,  Pathoi,  and  Yomas  (Aeng  Pass),  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Brahmaputra.  On  the  W.  the  Svfed  Koh,  Svldimdn,  and  the 
Hdlas  separate  India  from  A/gkAnisldn  and  Baluchistan,  but  are 
pierced  by  the  Indus  River,  the  Khaibar  Pass  (3373  it.j,  and  the 
Boi&i  Pass   (5800  ft.).     Tbia  region  includes  Nepal  and  Kashmir. 

II.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  great  rivera,  which  reueivcs  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  ai  well  as  of  the  aoMhem  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. River  systems:  Indna,  Sut/e;  (provinces  of  Punjab,  i.  e.  the 
five  streams,'  Sind) ;  Ganges  (provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  Rdjpu- 
idna ;  cities:  Calcutta,  Benares,  Delhi,  Allahabad)  ;  Bramapatra 
(province    of   Assam).     Deltas   of   the   Ganges   and   Brahmaputra. 

III.  The  Deccan,  or  southern  plateau,  separated  from  the  Ganges 
valley  by  the  Vindhya  mountains  (5000  ft.),  and  bordered  by  the 
East  Ghats  (1500  ft.)  and  West  Ghdls  (3000  ft.).  Rivers;  Goddeari, 
Krishna,  Kdveri,  all  flowing  through  Uie  East  Ghats  into  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal.     Provinces  :  Madras,  Bombay,  Mysore,  etc. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  early  Indians,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Vedio  hymns,  was  a  worship  of  Nature  ;  Dyaush-pitar,  Father  of 
Heaven;  Varuita,  the  sky;  Indra,  the  rain-vapor;  Agni,  fire;  Maruts, 
gods  of  the  storm.  After  the  settlement  in  the  Gauges  valley,  this 
primitive  futh  underwent  a  change. 

History  :  The  Indians  (Hindus)  migrating  from  the  northwest, 

came  at  first  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  Punjab,  and  thence 

slowly  pushed   their   settlements   down   the  valley  of  the   Gauget^ 

'  Iiidui,  lictvm,  Chenaab,  Bari,  SutleJ  (modern  names). 
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where  they  were  probably  eBtabliahed  as  early  as  1500  b.  C.  ITie 
native  tribes  wborn  thev  found  in  the  country  tbey  citbur  enslaved  or 
pushed  into  the  Himalayas  on  the  N.,  and  on  to  the  Deccan  in  the 
S.  {^Dravidiane).  At  a  later  date  the  Hindus  spread  aloog  the  coasts 
of  the  Deccan  and  reached  Ccylno. 

Foondatirai  o£  numeroas  despotic  kingdoms.  In  the  conquered 
district  strict  separation  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  aubjupated 
aborigines.  Development  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
fluence. Four  principal  castes;  BrahmEuia,  priests;  SlabattTlyiu, 
warriors;  Fat^tu,  agricultural  settlers.  These  three  were  of  pure 
Aryan  descent.  The  Sndraa,  or  servile  caste,  were  of  aboriginal 
descent,  the  Vaaas,  "slaves."  Transfonnation  of  the  ancient  faith 
into  the  religion  of  Brahma:  Brahma,  the  creator;  FiaAnu,  the  pre- 
server; Siva,  the  destroyer  and  restorer.  Spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Brahmans,  acciniCMUiied  by  a  high  development  of  phOosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  by  the  Brahmana,  in  connection  with  the  esplanation  of  the 
Vedas  ("  rovelatious "),  or  services  for  the  various  religious  cere- 
monials: Rig-Veda,  the  simplest  form;  Sama-Veda;  Yayur-Veda 
(black  and  white),  Atharva-Veda.  To  these  were  in  time  attached 
prose  treatises  composed  by  the  priests  and  called  the  Br<Uananaa,  one 
being  attached  to  each  Veda.  A  second  series  of  additions  were  the 
Sulrds  ("sacred  traditions").  Poetry,  the  epics:  Maha-bharala, 
RamSyona.  Regulation  of  the  entire  thought  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions,  which  were  afterwards  (about  600  ?) 
gathered  together  into  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Mann,  being,  as  it 
was  claimed  a  divine  revelation  to  him,  the  tribal  ancestor  of  the 
whole  race.  Complicated  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Pre- 
scriptions concerning  cleanliness.  Terrors  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  birth. 

Ma^iflcent  monuments  of  Indian  architecture,  especially  the 
Cliff  TempUn,  which  were  escavated  in  the  rock,  both  upon  and  be- 
low the  simace  of  the  earth.     Later,  Pagodas. 

In  the  sixth  century,  appearance  of  the  reformer  Buddha,  i,  e. 
"the  enlightened"  (623  to  643),  properiy  Gaulama,  afterwards  Sid- 
dhartha  (i.  e.  "  he  who  has  fidfllled  his  end  "),  son  of  prince  Swl- 
dhodana.  BuddhlBm,  called  after  its  founder,  was  originally  a 
philosophical  system,  without  creed  or  rites,  having  for  its  object  the 
attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Through  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men,  it  was  directly  opposed  to  Brahmanism. 

The  prugreaa  of  Buddhism  produced,  along  with  certain  changes  in 
the  old  system,  a  strong  Brahmanistic  reaction.     The  war  of  the  re- 
ligions ended  with  the  eipulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India.     It  main- 
tained itself  in  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  only,  but  the  loss  was  offset  by 
great  gains  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  has  to-day  over 
300,000,000  devotees  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
327-     Invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alezandei  the  Great  (p.  75). 
317—291.     Formation  of  great  empires  of  short  duration  (empire  of 
Magadka,  under   Chandra-gupta  (Greek,  S<mdra-koUos),  and 
his  grandson, 
263-226(7).  Acoka,  the  friend  of  Buddhism.   After  the  reign  of  A^ 
ka  the  Punjab  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Grteco-Baetnaa 
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empire  in  central  Aua,  and  tlms  gome  tinctnre  of  Greet  civ- 
ilization was  imparted  to  tliis  part  of  ludin.  Tlie  Bactrian 
rulers  were  finallj  expelled  by  Sejthian  invaders,  severo]  dy- 
nastieB  of  whom  appear  to  have  reiened  in  the  Punjab  and 
filong  the  Gange*.  Wars  of  the  native  prince  Vilcramaditya 
against  the  Scythians  (57  B.C.  ?).  Kanishka,  Gr.  Kanerke,  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynarty  of  Scythian  kings,  who  were 
succeeded  by  an  nnknown  people,  the  Guptas.  Another  branch 
of  the  IndonScjthians  makjng-  their  way  down  the  Indus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Guptai,  and  with  a  general  league  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  south.     In  the 

78  A.  D.  (?)     Battle  of  Eahror  the  invaders  were  utterly  defeated 
uid  are  henceforward  not  mentioned. 
The  Gupla»  reigned  in  Oudh  and  northern  India  until  they  were 

overthrown  by  foreign  invaders  (Tatars  ?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

fifth  century  A.  D. 

5  T.  BACTRIAN3,  MEDES,  PERSIANS,  ^rjn*. 
Oeography:  The  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  inhabited  the 
plateau  of  Iran,'  between  the  Siddim&n  range  on  the  E.  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eupkrates  and  Tigrit  on  the  W.,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  ErylhrtEan  Sea  (Indian  Ocean)  on  the  S.  On  the 
western  border  of  this  highland:  Media  (Ecbatana,  Med.  Hangnia- 
tana,  i.  e.  "place  of  assemblies  ");  ou  the  southern  border  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Perals  (PasargSda,  Penepdiis),  Carvmnia;  on  the  Ery- 
thnean  sea,  Gedromi;  on  the  eastern  border,  Arachosia,  the  land  uf  the 
Paropanisddis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Paropaniaus  (Hindu  Koosh) ;  *  on  the 
northern  border,  Bactrla  or  Bactrlaua  {Baktra),  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
cania  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  the  centre,  Aria  and  Drangiana;  between 
the  Oxas  and  the  Jaxartu,  Sogdiana  {Maracanda). 

East  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lowlands:  Snaiana 
(the  ancient  Elam)  with  Svia,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Within  this  broad  plateau,  a  widely  accepted  theory  locates 
the  primeval  home  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race, 
from  which  in  prehistoric  times  successive  colouies  wandered  away  to 
the  south  and  west. 

Abont  1000  (?)■  Zoroaster  (Zarathustra)  whose  doc- 
trine, a  spiritual  reform  of  the  old  Iranic  superstitions,  was 
contained  in  the  21  (?)  books  of  the  Avesta,  of  which  one 
only  lias  come  down  to  us;  the  Vendidad,  i.  e.  "delivered 
against  the  DaSoa"  the  bad  spirits.  The  pith  of  the  doctrine  aa 
set  forth  in  the  Avesta*  is  the  conception  of  a  continuous  war- 
fare of  the  good  spirita,  whose  loader  was  the  good  god  Ahtira~ 
■auada  or  Auramazda  (in  modem  Persian  Ormusil),  and  the 
evil  spirits,  or  Daeva,  whose  leader  was  AngroTnainyu,  in  mod- 
ern Persian  Ahriman),  over  the  life  and  deiUh,  weu^re  or  in- 
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ju^,  of  man  and  his  soul  after  death.     In  this  new  doctrine 
Mithra  the  sun-god,  ori^nally  the  highest  of  the  Iranian  goda, 
appeared  as  a  creature  of  the  creator  Ahuramazda,  but  never- 
theless the  eqoal  of  the  latter  in  dignity  and  dirini^.    Worship 
of  fire,  whose  blazo  seared  away  the  evil  spirits  of  the  night ; 
reverence  paid  to  water,  and  the  fertile  earth,  the  daughter  of 
Alatramaxda.     The  priests,  called  Alhrava  (from  athao,  fire), 
by  the  Bactrians,  and   Magiant   (Maghush)   by   the   Medes, 
formed  a  distinct  hereditary  class  ;  an  institution  which  was 
copied  by  the  ancient  priestly  families  of  Persia,  after  the 
general  acceptance   in  that   conntir  of   the   reformed  faith, 
which  came  to  them  from  Bactria,  through  Media. 
About  1100.     Formation  of    a  powerful   Ehupire   in  Bao 
tria,  mythical  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  whose  kings 
are  perhaps  contained  in  the  Shaknuineh  oi  the  poet 
Pirdtisi  (about  1000  A.  d.)- 
As  early  aa  the  ninth  century,  the  Assyjiang  undertook  expedi- 
tions against  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  western  portion  of  this  plateau.  Media,  and  Persia,  be- 
came permanentlj  subject  to  Assyria. 
640.     Revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians. 
640-558.    Median  Empire. 

The  first  prince  of  a  Median  dynasty  mentioned  was 
708-655.     Dejdces  (^-hUkih,  old  Pera.  Dahyauka),  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  foundation  of  the  capital  EcbatSn/t.     He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Media,  or 
to  have  been  independent,  but  rather  to  have  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Aesyrians.     His  son, 
655-633,     Phraortes  (*pao'pnj?,  Pera.  Fravartis) ,  was  the  first 
who  united  the  whole  country  under  one  ruler  and  established 
the  independence  of  Media.     He  made  the  Persians  tributary, 
although  their  native  ruler  AclitanSites  {HakhamanU),  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  As- 
syria, retained  his  crown  under  Median  supremacy,  and  be- 
5neathed  it  to  his  descendants. 
.fter  Phraortes  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Assyrians  (p. 
15)  hb  son, 
633-593.     Cyazires  fKiflfrfpui,  Pers.   Uvakksathra)  succeeded  him 
and  continued  the  war  with  Assyria  successruUy.     Inroad  of 
the  Scythians,     After  their  departure  (about  626  ?  see  p.  15), 
CyaxSres  subjugated  Arfoenia.     War  with   A  lyattes  king  of 
Lydia  (p.  21). 
COC  (625  7).     CyaxSren,  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylonia, 
captured  Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Asajrria 
(p.  15),  whose  territory  on  the  left  shore  of  the  T^ris  fell  to 
the  Medians.     He  also  conquered  eastern  Iran.     Media  at  the 
death  of  Cyaxires  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Asia. 

693-556.     Aatyaeea  {'AiTidyjis),  last  king  of  the  Medes.     Cyrus,  of 


the  famUy  of  the  AchtnnenidtE  in  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  Fa- 
sargadtE,  which  reigned  in  Persia  under  Median  Bupremacy, 
deposed  AUydgea.     The  supremacy   parsed   (C53)   uom  the 
Medes  to  the  Fersians. 
Herodotaa  (I.  107,  etc.)  reports  a  tradition  of  t'lO  Median  descent 
of  Cjnw  through  his  mother  MandSne,  daughter  of  AatyHges,  which 
is  adorned  after  the  Oriental  nuumer,  with  the  drc;un  of  AalyiCgex,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Magi,  the  eipoBure,  miraculoua  rcaeue  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  boy  Cyrus,  the  cruel  punishment  of  Earpams,  hia 
treachery,  etc.     This  story  is  evidently  an  inveution  of  the  Medes, 
who  would  not  admit  that  they  were  conquered  hy  v.  etranger. 

According  to  Cietnai,  the  (hmghter  of  Astyages  \.'as  named  Amy- 
tis,  and  wjia  the  wife  of  a  Mede,  SpHamas.  After  the  deposition  of 
Asly/iges  and  execution  of  Spilamai,  Cyrus  made  hei  his  consort. 

568-330.     Persian  Empire  founded  by 
558-529.     Cyrus  (KCpos,  Pers.  Kurus). 

Cyrus  strengthened  the  Persian  power  over  those  peoples  of 
Iran  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  over  the 
Armeniatis  and  Cappadocians.     War  against  CrtEaua  of  Lydia 
(p.  21).     After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Pterla  (654 1\  Cpvg 
advanced  on  Sardes,  defeated  Crcesus  in  a  second  battle  on  the 
Hermm,  stormed  Sardes,  captured  Crasus,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  Uugdum,  but  otherwise  treated  him  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser  (554).' 
The  Grecian  story  told  by  Herodotia  (I.  86)  of  Cyrus'  intention  to 
hum  Crresua,  who,  on  the  pyre,  calls  to   mind  his  interview  with 
Solon,    of    his   consequent  pardon  by   Cyrus,   and   the   miraculous 
quenching  of  the  flainca  by  the  Delphic  Apollo,  who  had  formerly  re- 
ceived valuable  presents  from  Crcesus,  be&ays  a  purpose  of  bringing 
Grecian  wisdom  into  strong  relief  (proverb  of  Solon,  that  no  mortal 
is   to   be  called  fortunate   before   death),  and   of   vindicating  the 
Grecian  god.     It  is  inconsistent  with  the  command  of  the  Persian 
faith,  not  to  contaminate  the  sacred  fire.     Probably  Crcesus  wished 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  his  people  and  country, 
according  to  Semitic  visage,  by  burning  himself;  according  to  the 
Lydian  story,  the  sun-god  Sandon  does  not  accept  the  offering,  but 
puts  out  the  flames  with  rain. 

Cyrus  returned  to  EcbaUina.  A  revolt  of  the  Lydians  visa  quickly 
repressed.  Ma^res  and  Harp&gus  made  the  Grecian  coast  cities 
tributary  to  the  Persians,  A  portion  of  the  PAocceans  migrated  to 
Corsica;  driven  thence  (see.  p.  19)  they  went  to  Elea  (Vdta)  in 
southern  Italy.     HarpSgus  conquered  Caria  and  Lycia. 

539-538.  War  of  Cynia  against  the  Babylonians.  After 
a  siego  of  nearly  two  years  (diversion  of  the  Euphrates) 
Babylon  was  captured.  The  Babylonian  Empire  was  in- 
ootpoiated  with  the  Persian ;  the  Phccnicians  and  CUidam 

1  The  date  ot  the  fall  of  Sardes  a  disputed.    Dunoker  (Book  viii-,  chap.  6J, 
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retained  their  native  mlera  under  Fereian  snpremacf  j  the 
JewB  were  sent  from  Babylon  baclc  to  PateBtine  (p.  11). 
529.  Cyrus,  who  was  occupied  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
teign  with  wars  against  the  eastern  peoples,  fell  in  one  of  these 
es^ditioDs.  The  story  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
has  been  poetically  adorned  and  Tariously  related.  According 
to  one  tradition,  probably  of  Median  origin  {Herodotat,  f. 
202^214),  Cynis  fell  in  battle  against  Tompra,  the  i^ueen  of 
the  MtasageUe,  whose  bod  he  lu^  overcome  by  deceit.  She 
thrust  the  disBevered  head  of  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  skin- 
bag  of  blood  that  be  might  "drink  his  fill  of  bluod." 
cordine  to  Ctesias,  Cyrus  ' '  '  ' '  '  ' '  ' 
which  tie  received  in  a  \ 
and  successor  of  Cyms, 
529-622.      Cambyses   (Kn/ijSu'cnj?,    Pers.  Kamhujiya),  con 

qaered  Egypt  by  his  victory  at  Pd'oiotm  (p.  7). 
625.'    Capture  of  MemjAU.    Expedition  up  the  Nile  toward  Mthv/jna; 
ftuJure  of  provisions  in  the  desert  compelled  him  to  turn  l»ck. 
The  tyrant  ol  Cyrene  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cam- 
hyses,  but  a  projected  attack  upon  Carthage  by  sea  was  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  Phomidant  Ut  lend  tJieir  ships 
(p.  19).    Destruction  of  the  army  corps  dispatched  against  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anmion  (Oasis  Sivtth). 
Cambyses  slanghtered  the  bull  Apis  in  Memphis "  (7),  and  mani- 
fested in  all  wavs  a  choleric  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.     Ou  the 
way  back  from  Egypt,  he  died  ill  Syria,  either  fn>m  an  accidental 
wound,  or  by  his  own  hand.     A  Magus  seized  the  sceptre  and  pro- 
claimed himself  the  brother  of  Cav^yse$, 

522.     BaicUja  (Gr.  tfiipStt),  who  had  been  murdered  at  Camln'ses' 
command.     After  a  short  reign  the  usurper  was  put  to  deatli 
by  the  princes  of  the  seven  Persian  tribes,  the  most  influential 
of  whom, 
621-485.    DariuB  (AapcTbt,  Pere.  Darayavus),  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (  Vistafpa),  was  made  king. 
The  father  of  Darius,  Hyilaspes,  was  the  head  of  the  younger  line 
of  the  A<A<emeiada  (the  elder  became  estinct  with  CaitJmea  and 
Bardija)  and  the  rightful  heir  to   the  Persian  throne.     The  son, 
Dariia,  however,  was  reeogniied  by  the  other  princes  as  king.    Later 
his  accession  was  ratified  by  the  production  of  auguries.     (Anecdote 
of  the  neighing  horse  in  Herodotus,  III.  85.) 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  The  city  of  Babylon  recaptured  only 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  20  months.  (Self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.) 

618  (?).  Aft«rward9  Danus  suppressed  revolts  which  had  broken 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (in  Media,  Persia,  Parthia, 
ete.),  and  conquered  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
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613  (?).     UusueoesBful  expedition  of  Darua  i^iunst  the  ScTthituis 
with  a  land  force  of  700,000  men.     The  fleet  of  the  Giteks  of 
Asia,  Minor  was  conducted  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
Bridge  of  boats  across  the  Botphorun.    Bridge  over  the  Ister 
(Dannbe).     After  an  aimless  adviuice,  lack  of  piovisionB  in- 
duced a  retreat  (Herodotus,  IV.  130  seq.).     Darius  rescued 
by  the  faithfuhiess  of  HistuEus  of  MUetus  (against  the  advice 
of  MStiadea  of  Aliens,  tyrant   in  the   Chersonese).    Tkracia 
made  subject  to   Persia.     Cyrene  conquered  by  a  force  sent 
from  Egypt. 
Sosa,  in  Susiana,  since  the  time  of  Darius  the  principal  residence 
of  the   "Great  King"   (SooiXtii  ray  BwiXiaiv,  ixiyca  BmiKfis,    PerB, 
Khuhayttthiya-Kkskayalhiyandm,  whence  the  modern  Persian  Shahin- 
skah).     EebatSna  in  Media  was  the  summer  residence.     Erection  of 
a  new  royal  palace  at  Peraepolis  in  Persia,  where  ruins  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  bave  been  discovered,  as  well  as  at  Susa.     At 
Persepolis,  too,  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Divine  worship  paid  to  the  king,  the  satisfaction  of  whose  wiwts 
was  the  final  purpose  of  the  state.  Maintenance  of  a  costly  court, 
with  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Construction  of  great  military  roads. 
Completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  liamessu 
XI-  had  begun  and  Neku  had  continued  (p.  5).  Establishment  of 
postiU.  stations,  of  course  only  for  the  carriage  of  royal  messages. 
IHvision  of  the  empire  into  20  (7)  satrapies,  each  under  a  satrap 
(Persian  Khahatra-pati,  i.  e.  "  lord  of  the  province "),  with  regal 
accommodation  in  palaces  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  (Para- 
diske).  Subject  cities  or  tribes,  and  indeed  whole  nations,  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  separate  administration,  under  native  though  de- 
pendent princes. 

500-494.  Revolt  ot  the  lonicoi  Greeks,  incited  by  His- 
timiis  of  Miletus,  who  had  been  accused  to  Darius  and  sum- 
moned to  Suaa,  and  bis  son-in-law  AristagSras,  With  the 
assistance  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  Sardes  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  lonians,  defeated  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
abandoned  by  their  allies  from  Athens  and  Eretria;  their  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  lonians  were 
again  reduced  to  subjection,  and  tbe  Milesians,  by  commaod  of 
Darius,  were  settled  about  the  month  of  the  Tigris. 

198-400.  War  of  Darius  against  the  European  Greeks  (p.  56). 
Great  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  against  Greece.  Re- 
volt among  the  Egyptians. 

485.     Death  of  Darius.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

485-465.     Xerxea  I.  {H.>i7,!,  Pera.  Kkshayaraha). 

480.  War  against  Greece  (p.  68).  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  mur- 
dered by  Artabanus,  captain  of  the  body-guard.  The  second 
son  of  Xerses, 

465-424.  ArtaieixeB  L  (Pers.  Ariachshatra),  called  Kaicpdxtip,  Lon- 
gimSnus,  sueceeded  to  the  throne. 

462-455.     Second  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  In&Tos,  assisted  1^ 
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the  Athenians,  suppressed  bj  the  satrap  ifetjaln/sut  (^Ami/r- 
tteus  aioae  maintamcd  hiiust^If  alioiit  tlie  nioutlu  uf  the  Nile). 
Wars  with  the  Greeks  (p.  6^),  Beginning  of  the  interna)  di:- 
caj  of  the  Persian  empire.  Revolts  of  the  satraps.  Merce- 
nary troops.     The  son  of  Artaienes, 

421.  XerzBH  H.,  after  ruling  one  month  and  a  half,  was  murdered, 
hy  his  brother, 

Sogdianua,  who  after  six  and  a,  half  months,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  Ochus,  who  reigned  under  the  name 

424-405.  DaxjnH  n.,  JValAtu.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Parysatis.  Third  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  maintained 
their  independence  for  sixty  years  (414-354). 

40S-362.  Axtaierxea  H.,  Mnemon.  Eevolt  of  his  brother,  the 
younger  Cyms,  who,  assisted  by  Grecian  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  king  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

401.  Cyrv3  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ciuuuta  in  personal  combat  with  his 
brother. 

400.     Betreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Xeuophon  {AnabmUX 

862-338.  Artasreixes  IH.  Revolt  of  the  PlKenicians  and  Egyptians 
suppressed.  Artaierzea  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Egyp- 
tian Bagoas,  who  plaeed  on  the  throne  the  king's  youngest  son, 

338-336.  Arses,  whom  he  likewise  murdered,  in  order  to  put  a  great- 
grandson  of  Dariaa  Notkia  in  his  place. 

336-330.  Diurlus  m.,  Codamannvs.  Bagoas  executed  by  poison. 
Wat  with  Alexander  of  Macedonia ;  Darius  murdered  by  the 
satrap  Besaus  while  fleeing,  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela 
(331). 

330.  DeatnictloD  of  the  Ferslaii  Empire.  See  Greciau  history, 
4th  period,  p.  74, 

§  8.    PARTHIANS.1    TiTaniant^ 
The  Parthian  em 

to  the  Indus,  from  tho  Caspian  t 

Ocean,  eovering  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  having  in  the  main  the 

same  divisions,  as  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  in  many 

ways  an  avowed  imitation.     Parthia  proper,  the  region  between  the 

Jaxartes,  and  the  desert  of  Iran,  the  Caspian  Sea  aud  the  province  of 

A  ria,  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.     About 

2EM).  The  Parthians  revolted  under  the  lead  of  Araaces,  the  cMef  of 
a  tribe  of  the  Dahis  (Scythians).     The  revolt  auceeeding, 

250(7)-247.  Araacea  I.  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Tiridnles  as 

247-214.  AraaceB  H.,  who  firmly  established  the  independence  of 
Parthia,     His  son, 

214-196.  Atsaces  HI.,  successfully  resisted  AntiochuB  the  Great. 
Arsaces  IV.  (Priapalivs)  and  Arsaces  V.  {Phraalex  I.)  accom- 
plished but  little  of  importance.     The  son  of  the  latter, 

1  Bawlinson. 

2  The  use  of  this  nsme  munt  not  be  underslond  as  implying  bolief  in  the  racial 
nnily  of  all  (he  peoples  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  denotes  merely  the  mass  of 
AaalicB  who  belonged  neillier  to  the  Semitic  nor  to  the  Aryan  iainilr. 
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174-136.  Mithridates  I.,  founded  the  Empire  of  the  FeiT- 
thiaos,  extending  his  sway  over  Media,  Susiava,  Pei^ 
sia,  Babylonia,  Bactria.  Subject  nations  were  permitted 
to  ret^n  their  native  kings  in  subjection  to  Parthia.  The 
Parthian  civilization  was  rude  and  of  a  low  order. 

127.  Phraatea  n.  C^rMCW  F7/. 
lonJa,  but  fell  Hgbting  against  tj 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  became  more  frequent  under  Artabama 
(Araacea  VIII.),  127-124,  who  likewise  fell  in  battle  against 
them.  They  were,  however,  effectually  checked  bj  Mith- 
iiaates  n.  {Arsaces  IX.),  124-87,  who  also  extended  the 
power  of  Farthia  in  other  directions,  untU  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  Tigranea  of  Armenia.  Under 
Phraatea  III.  (Arsacm  XII.),  69-60,  the  Parthiatw  first  be- 
came ombToiled  with  Rome,  war  with  this  power  breaking  oat 
in  54.  Under  Orodea  I.  {Arsaces  XIV.),  54-37,  Expeflitioii 
of  CrasBuB  (p.  140).  Expedition  of  Antoniua,  36,  against 
Phraates  IV.  iAraacei  XV.).  From  37  n.  c.  to  107  a.  d. 
Farthia  was  ruled  by  a  scries  of  ten  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
were  mostly  occupied  with  struggles  for  the  succession.  Volo- 
geaea  I.,  50-00  ;  Armenia  loat.     An  attempt  made  by 

107-121  A.  D.  ChosrofiB  (_Arsacea  XXV.)  to  recover  Armenia 
brought  about  the  suecessful  Partliian  expedition  of  Trajan, 
whose  conquests  were,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  made. 
Vologeaes  III.  {Arsacea  XXVII.),  149-192  A.  D.,  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  M.  Aurelim,  which  terminated  iu  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Parthian.  His  successor,  Vologesei 
IV.,  192-213  A,  D.,  lost  northern  Assyria  to  Rome. 

215-226  A,  D.  Artabanns  HI.  (Araaces  XXX.),  last  Mng  of  Paiv 
thia.  In  his  reign  Farthia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Caracalla,hut,  after  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  Maarinus,  had 
regained  its  former  power,  when  the  empire  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  succesa  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Peniam  under 
Artaxerxea,  son  of  iSossan,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Parthian 
monarch.  The  Tatar  empire  was  replaced  by  the  Aryan  king- 
dom of  the  SaBsanidse,  or  the  New  FerBlan  Empire  (22&- 
652  A.  D.  (p.  187). 

§  9.    CHINESE.     Turanian. 

OeogrEiphy;    China  in  the  broad  sense,  or  the  Chinese  Bmpira, 

embracing  Manckuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet,  as  well  as  China  proper, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  £■  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  China,  S.  and  S.  W.  !«■  the  Sea  of  China,  Cochin 
China,  Burmak,  W.  hjKashair&aA  East  Turkestan.  China  (land  of 
the  Seres  among  the  ancients,  Cathay  in  the  Middle  Age_),  eomprisea 
less  than  half  of  the  Chinese  empa«,  rieing  about  1474  mdes  long  by 
1355  wide.  Vast  alluvial  plain  and  delta  in  the  N.  K.  Mountaiuoua 
and  hilly  in  south.  Rivera;  Hwang-ho  (Yellme  River);  Tang-taze- 
Keaog;  Se-twinj.    Provinces:  l,Chih-ii  (or  Pe-cAiA-/i),  with  PeklBK 
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the  capital  of  the  empire;  3,  Keanff-gno,  the  most  popnlona  and  best 
watered  of  the  pruvinces,  with  the  cities,  Nan-king,  Skang-kaii  3,  Gan- 
hwuy;  4,  Keang-ae;  5,  CAS-keang,  witb  the  city  Ning-po;  6,  Fuh-keen, 
comprifiin;;  the  island  of  Fonnoaa  (Taiaxm) ;  7,  Hoo-pik;  8,  Hoo^nan; 
9,  Ho-nan;  10,  Shan-tang  with  the  Tai-than  mountain;  11,  Shan-ge; 
12,  Shense;  13,  Kansuk;  14,  Sze-chuen;  15,  KuxiTtp-ltmg,  with  the 
cities.  Canton,  AfociHi,  Hong-Kong  (properly  Hiang-hang) ;  16,  Kuxmg- 
le;  17,  yim-naiy  18,  Ktoei-ckow;  19,  Sking-king. 

Beligioil:  Uncertainty  conceming'  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese. By  some  writers  it  is  considered  little  higher  than  fetichism, 
while  oUieis  see  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  wonhip  of  Ti.  Their 
religion  embraced  a  worship  of  ancestors,  of  deified  rulers,  and  of 
spirits  generally,  classed  iu  antitheses  of  opposing  qualities  (i/ang  and 
'  ~    '  '         ■'  '  1  femafe,  * 


gin),  heaven  and  earth,  male  and  female,  from  whose  ii 
all  created  beings  sprang.  Ideas  of  future  life  indistinct,  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  System  of  offerings ;  never  human  sac- 
rificea.  In  the  fifth  century  b.  C.  appeared  the  philosopher  Con- 
fnoiiis  (^ICung^oo-tsze,  551-478),  who  taught  no  new  theology,  and 
did  not  remodel  the  old  religion,  but  whose  ethical  code  and  personal 
influence  secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  a  revi* 
val,  rather  than  a  reformation,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Enunciation  of 
the  Golden  Rule.^  Contemporary  with  Confiiciui  was  Ii&o-tsce,  the 
author  of  a  system  of  etliical  philosophy,  Tdoam,  the  "  way  or  method 
of  living  which  men  should  cultivate  an  the  highest  and  purest  devel- 
opment of  their  nature  "  (Legge).  At  a  later  time  there  grew  np  a 
Bvatera  of  gross  and  mystical  superstition,  which  took  the  name  of 
Taoism,  deified  Ldo-titze,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  religions  of 
the  empire.  Buddhism  introduced  into  Cliina  about  A.  D.  65,  where 
it  has  degenerated  into  alow  superstition,  but  still  numbers  many  dev- 
otees and  has  deeply  afEected  the  older  religions.  Begging  priests. 
Mohammedanism  has  also  its  adherents.  The  common  religion  of 
the  lower  classes  is  the  old  ancestor  and  spirit  worship,  complicated 
by  the  introduction  of  elements  from  all  the  sects  above  mentioned. 
Ko  state  religion;  toleration  of  all  faiths. 

Chronology.  The  Chinese  regard  themselves  as  aborigines.  For- 
eign scholars  derive  them  from  wandering  bands  of  Tatars,  or  from 
the  peoples  of  Tibet  and  Farther  India.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
settlements  were  made  iu  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho. 

The  Chinese  possess  an  intricate  system  of  chronology  which  ear- 
lier writers  trusted  almost  Implicitly,  but  which  modern  scholars  have 
severely  criticised.  The  dates  assigned  before  800  b.  c.  are  probably 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Chinese  annalists  place  the  creation  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  years  before  Cmi/ucitu,  and  divide  the  inter- 
vening space  into  ten  epochs.  In  the  eighth  of  these  are  placed  the  f  a~ 
mous  emperors  Yew-ckaou  She  ("  nest  builder  "),  Say-jin  She,  the  dis- 
coverer of  flre,  Fuhi,  Chin-nung,  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  7aou, 
who  first  drained  the  valley  of  Htoang-ho.  These  sovereigns  ai*  to  bu 
rerarded  as  largely  mythical,  as  are  the  dynasties  of  Hla  (2205-1760) 
and  Shang  (1766-11^3). 
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1123-255.  Chow  Dynasty.  During  the  time  of  this  dynasty 
we  reach  historic  ground.  Developnieut  of  a  feudal  sjsteni. 
The  imperial  domain  la,y  jn  the  middle  of  the  empire,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  empire,  "Middle  Klnsdom."  Un- 
der Sing-wang,  birth  of  Confucius,  651  B.  C. 

255-206-  Dynasty  of  Tsin,  famous  for  the  enei^tic 
inonaich  Cho-twmg-te  (!J46-210),  who  extended  the  empire  to 
the  sea,  defeated  the  Mongols,  built  the  Cbinese  Wall  (1400 
milea  long,  15-30  feet  high,  15-25  feet  broad);  213,  ChS- 
leang-U  o^ered  the  deatmction  of  man;  thousand  historical 
and  philosophical  books. 

206  B.  C.-221  A.  s.  Dynasties  of  East  and  West  Han. 
Brilliant  period  of  Chinese  history.  The  power  of  the 
feudal  lords  limited,  the  empire  consolidated  and  strengtlt- 
ened,  luid  extended  westward  to  Sussian  Turkestan. 
Conquest  of  northern  Corea  (109  A.  D.).  Annexation  of 
Hainan.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
confusion. 


united  a  lai^  part  of  the  empire  and  founded  the  djnasl^  of 
Tain,  but  the  country  soon  relapsed  into  a  divided  state,  which 


590  A.  D.  Tang-Kiaa,  prince  of  Suy,  in  the  northern  king- 
dom of  Wei,  extending  his  oonqiieata  southward,  united  the 
wliole  empire  under  his  sceptre  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 

§  10.    JAPANESE.     Twanian. 

Oeograph; :  The  Japanese  >  empire,  Dal  Nippon,  is  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  opposite  Corea,  Man- 
churia, and  Amur.  It  comprises  four  large  islands:  Kimhiu;  Skiko- 
k&j  Hondo,^  or  Honsbiu,  the  principal  island;  Yezo;  and  some  three 
thousand  small  islands.*  Nature  of  the  country,  rocky,  mountainous, 
Tolcanic.  Highest  mountain,  Fusiyama  (12,000  ft.),  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  Rivers  numerous  but  small;  among  the 
largest:  Tone-gawa,  Skinano-mwa,  KwS-gawa,  Ti-gmoa.  IJ^e  Biwa 
in  Hondo.     Principal  cities:  Kioto,  Yedo,  or  Tolcio,  Yokohama,  Osaha, 

ReUgion:  The  most  wioient  religion  of  Japan  bears  the  native 
name  of  Kami-iw-michi,  "  the  way  of  the  gods,  but  is  better  known 
abroad  by  the  Chinese  term  Skintv.  It  consisted  of  a  theology  which 
comprised  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  mikados,  many  deified  mortals,  ani- 

1  Japan  (Zipangti  in  the  Midrlla  Age)  is  a  name  giv«n  to  lb«  empire  by 
foreiEnen.     It  is  probalilv  of  Chinese  origin. 

"  This  i»  the  name  rece'nlly  applied  to  IhB  main  islanil  bv  llie  Japanese  gov." 
ernment;  previously  the  .lapaneaa  had  no  name  for  this  island.  ?fipp<m,tbB 
name  frcqnenllv  j^ren  it  bv  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  the  wliole  empire. 

■  Sxebaliti  was  given  (o  Kuasia  in  1879  in  exchange  for  Che  Eurilu  islands. 
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mals,  plmita,  and  luitural  objects,  nnd  of  a  ritaal  for  tlie  warship  of 
these  deities.  The  chief  coinmmid  of  the  religion  was  implicit  olSeili- 
ence  to  the  gpods,  especiall;  to  the  mikado.  It  bad  uo  moral  code. 
It  was  eDjphatically  a  state  religiou,  ajid  was  often  used  aa  a,  politick 
engine,  la  552  A.  i>.  Buddbism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  where 
it  spread  rapidly.  Development  of  a  score  or  more  of  setts.  (Amoiii; 
others  Shin-shu,  which  teaches  salvation  hj  faith  in  Buddha.)  Bui^ 
dliism  ton  a  time  overshadowed  the  older  religion,  but  the  present 
goTemment  has  fullj  reinstated  the  Shinto  faith. 

Clironolog;:  The  origin  of  the  Jajianesc  is  uncertain.  They  in- 
vaded the  istanda  from  Asia,  and  conquered  them  from  the  aavagu 
Ainos,  whom  they  found  there.  The  present  Japanese  are  certainly 
a  mixed  race,  Containing  Turanian  and  Malay  elements. 

While  the  mythical  history  ot  Japan  comprises  a  dynasty  of  godn, 
followed  by  a  dynasty  of  rulers  descended  from  the  sun-goddcsn,  and 
who  are  sometimes  assigned  reigns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
each,  the  earliest  date  of  what  is  believed  in  Japan  to  he  antheutiu 
history  is  060  B.  C. ;  the  dates  are  probably  untrustworthy  until  much 
later. 

660-585  B.  c.  Jimmu  Tenno,*  the  first  Mikado,'  being 
the  6th  in  descent  from  the  sun-goddess.  He  was  leader  of 
the  invasion,  and  conquered  Kiushiu,  Shihoku,  and  a  part  of 
^e  main  island.  Jimmu  is  regarded  by  many  foreign  scholars 
as  a  mythical  character.  He  was  the  foimder  of  au  unbroken 
dynasty,  of  which  the  reigning  mikado,  MtUsu-Hito,  is  the  122d 
(I23d  coimting  Jingu)  sovereign.  The  10th  mikado,  Sujin 
(97-30  B.  c.)  introduced  reforms,  reorganized  the  admiuiGtra- 
tion  of  the  empire  and  generally  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  Intercourse  opened  with  Cwea.  Succeeding  em- 
perors continued  the  war  with  the  native  Ainm,  who  were 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  north.  Especially  famous  is 
the  reign  of  the  12th  mikado, 

71-130  A.  D.  Keiko,  whose  more  famousson,  Yamato-Dake,  "the 
warlike,"  conquered  the  great  eastern  plain,  the  Koanld.  The 
14th  mikado,  CAinat,  dying  suddenly,  was  succeeded  by  hia  wife 
the  renowned 

201-269  A.  D.  Jingu-Kogo,  sometimes  called  the  I5th  mikado,  al- 
though never  formally  crowned.  She  suppressed  a  rebellion 
in  Kiushai,  and  herself  led  an  army  to  Corea,  which  she  re- 
duced to  submission.  Diplomatie  relations  with  China.  Her 
son  and  successor, 

270-310  A.  D.    Ojin,  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  stOl  worshipped  as 

'  His  tniG  name  was  Kxn-yamato-iware-h&o-so-taiioto.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  charaeten,  the  long  native  names  of  ROds  and  emperors  wera 
transcribed  into  the  shorter  Chinese  equivalents.  It  also  became  custonury  for 
the  mikadna  to  receive  after  death  a  diilerent  name  from  (hat  whicli  Wity  bad 
tmme  white  living.  The  first  mikado  received  the  name  Jimmn,  "spirit  ot 
war,"  In  which  was  joined  one  of  the  official  titles  of  the  mikado,  Tentili,  '•  lord 
of  heaven." 

*  Mikado,  the  most  general  title  of  the  emperors,  Is  derived  either  from  Mi, 
"honorable,"  and  Kiuin.  "gate"  (compare  "Sublime  Porte,"  and  "Ptiaraoh'" 
p.  1,  note  3),  or  trom  Mika,  "great,"  oud  io,  "place." 
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the  gctd  of  WHT.  Introduction  of  Chinefle  literature  and  civil- 
ization, which  at  this  date  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese. 
Front  this  time  to  the  sixth  century  the  annals  of  Japau  are 
marked  hy  no  gteat  events. 

B.    WESTERN  PEOPLES. 

5  1.  CELT9.  Aryan. 
Cda,  or  Kelts,  Is  the  name  given  to  that  race  which,  at  the  dawn  ot 
authentic  histo^,  occupied  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  The^  be- 
longed to  the  ludo-Eurupean  family,  and,  if  the  Asiatio  origin  €»f 
that  family  be  accepted,'  were  the  first  branch  to  enter  upou  the 
westward  migration. 

a.    Continental  Celts.    Oauls. 

Geography ;  At  the  time  .  of  the  Roman  conqnest  (5&  -  51 ), 
Oaul,  or  that  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Cells  (k«a.toI)  op 
GauU  (riiAAoi),  was  divided  among  three  great  groups  of  tribes: 
Belgians,  dwelling  between  the  lower  Rhine,  the  forest  of  Ardennes, 
the  Mame,  and  Seine.  This  people  have  been  claimed  as  Teutons, 
hut  the  weight  of  evidence  assigns  them  to  the  Celts.^  Tribes : 
Remi,  Suesswnes,  Nervti,^  Menapii.  Ganla,*  dwelline  between  the 
Seine,  Mame,  middle  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne.  Tribes  :  In  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  (Sequana):  Parisii  (with  the  city  Lutetia  Parwi- 
omm,  now  Paris),  Sendnes  ;  in  the  valley  ot  the  tiolre  (^Liger^  ; 
Navmetes,  TttrSnes,  CamtUes,  Boii,  Mdui,  Avemi ;  W.  of  the  Seine: 
Treoiri ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone :  Sequani,  A  Uobrogei. 
The  Aqultanlans,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  not 
Celts,  but  Iberians.     In  Switzerland :  Hdvetii,  Vindelici. 

Religioa :  Soon  sitcr  the  conquest  the  theology  of  the  Gauls  wsa 
largely  superseded  and  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
gods.  Little  is  therefore  known  of  the  pure  Celtic  religion,  whose 
nature  has  consequently  become  a  favorite  subject  for  dispute.  It 
was  a  pantheism,  which  had  its  cycle  of  great  gods,  its  lowil  divin- 
ities, its  deifications  of  forests,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Among  the 
great  gods  are  the  following,  with  their  Roman  equivalents  :  Bormo, 
Grannua  (Apollo),  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Dam/ma  ;  Segomo, 
Cannwias  (Mars),  with  the  goddess  Nemelonia;  Beiisama  (Minerva  t); 
TaratOKUS  (Jupiter),  Complicated  and  imposing  ceremonial,  con- 
ducted hj  the  Dmida,  or  priests,  who  were  accoSed  at  least  equal 
honors  with  the  nobles.  They  did  not  form  an  hereditary  class,  out 
were  recruited  from  the  people.     Exemption  from  military  service 

■  See  Introduction. 

3  The  Belgians  are  sise  claimed  oa  non-Aryans,  of  the  same  race  as  the 
AquiUnisns. 

*  Dahn,  Urgesch.  d.  Germ.  III.  2fi,  note  9. 

t  In  spite  of  Ctesar'a  statement  that  the  Gauls  were  cnlled  Celta  in  their  nwn 
lancuago,  the  two  narnea  ore  not  cnnsidercil  synonymous.  It  is  probaWe  [hat  the 
Gallic  tribes  fonned  a  division  distinct  from  the  (Jeltic  tribes  (using  Ccit  In  the 
narrow  sense  of  inhabitant  of  Gaul).  The  attempt  has  even  been  made  la  draif 
the  geographical  boundary  between  them. 
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and  taxes.     Use  of  wridDg,  with  Greak  alpLabet.     Exercise  of  jiiri»- 

diction.     Human  sjwrifceB. 

Civilization :  That  the  Celts  of  Gnal  had  reached  quite  an  ad- 
-vanued  stage  of  civilization '  is  clear  from  the  readiueas  with  which 
they  accepted  the  higher  civilization  of  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that 
their  social  state  aa  depicted  by  Csesar  exhibits  a  degeneracy  which 
was  not  Been  agun  in  northern  Europe  nntil  the  decay  of  the  NeuB- 
trian  state  under  the  Merowiugians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.  c. 
.  Chronology:  Before  the  conquest  the  history  of  the  Cells  of 
Gaul  is  the  history  of  their  collisions  with  the  aonthem  nations. 

The  Celtic  migratiou  was  slow,  and  latge  bodies  were  left  behind 
at  various  points,  as  in  Bohemia  and  throughout  Germany,  where 
many  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  survived  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
According  to  some  writers  the  Celts  immigrated  in  two  bauds,  tho 
Goidelic  or  Gadkelic  Celts  being  the  more  northerly,  and  the  Bry- 
t/ionic  or  Cymric  Celts  the  more  southerly  ;  this  is  but  a  surmise. 
Kot  earlier  than 

200a  The  Celts  reached  the  we8t«m  shores  of  Europe.  Their 
principal  settlements  were  made  in  central  France.  They 
hero  attained  their  highest  culture,  and  from  this  point 
detachments  went  forth  to  conq^uer  new  lauds.  There  were 
four  principal  emigrations. 

1.  To  the  British  Isles.     Date  unknown.     See  p.  36. 

2.  To  Spain,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Iberian  inhabitants 
and  formed  the  Ceitiberiana.  Celts  in  Spain  were  known  to  Herodo- 
tus in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 

3.  To  ITorthera  Italy.  The  legendary  history  of  Rome  places 
this  event  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Friscus,  or  about  600  b.  c. 
Tribe  followed  tribe  until  the  whole  ot  northern  Italy  was  occupied 
(Gallia  Cisalpind).  Tribes  :  Biluri//es  (Milan),  Cenomani  (Brescia  and 
Verona),  Boit  (Bologna),  Senonea  (coast  between  Rimini  and  Aucoua). 
390.     Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Benones  under  their  Brennus,  i.  e. 

military  leader. 
283.     Extermination  of  the  Stones  by  the  Romans ;  defeat  of  the 

Boii  on  the  Yadimonian  lake. 
238.     General    league  of   Cisalpine  Ganls  against    Rome.     Defeat 

of  the  le^ue  at  Telamon,  225.     Capture  of  Milan  by  Sdpio. 

Formation  of  Roman  colonies  at  Placenlia,  Cremona,  Mutina. 

In  the  second  Funic  War,  Hannibal  induced   the  Gauls  to 

take  up  arms,  but  in  the 
193.     Battle  of  Mutina,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Boti  was  broken 

and  northern  Italy  was  rapidly  Romanized. 

4.  To  Qreece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  278  a  band  of  Ganls  under  a 
Brennus  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  a  futile  attack  upon 
Delphi,  the  survivors  made  their  way  by  land  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  settled  in  the  interior,  and  gave  their  name  to  Galatia. 

1  The  stSf^  of  development  ia  civilization  stCained  by  ancient  peoples  must 
be  iargeij-  delermined  by  the  dej;rce  of  complexity  foiinci  in  their  social  and 

a  so  much  larger  part  of  the  popular  idea  of  civilhiatjoii  Ihsn  thej-  ever  did 
before,  it  i>  well  to  remember  this  iu  judging  the  civiliuitiunB  that  art  gone. 
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Of  the  Celts  o(  Oanl  little  ia  known  until  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  time  before  this,  it  ia  probable,  the  pressure  of  the  Teutonic 
migration  bad  made  itself  felt  in  the  west,  but  the  detaib  of  the 
coiiilicts  are  unkuonu,  Celts  and  Teutons  became  here  and  thcr<> 
interapersed,  but  in  general  the  Rhine  was  the  boundary.  About 
125-121,  the  Romans  conquered  Southern  Gaul  and  made  it  a 
province  (Gallia  Narbonatsis).  While  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Cimbri 
may  not  be  admitted  without  question,  it  is  certain  that  Gallic  tribes 
played  a  considerable  part  in  that  great  invaaion  of  Italy  (113-101). 

68-51.  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ceesar  (p.  138),  after 
which  the  history  of  Gaul  belongs  to  that  of  Rome. 

b.    Celts  of  the  British  Islea 


Geography :  The  island  of  Rritain  forms  an  irregulai  triangle,  and 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Doner  and 
the  English  Channel,  W.  by  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  North 
Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  falls  into  three  geographical 
divisions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  later  political  ^visions.  I. 
The  extreme  north,  beyond  the  deep  indentations  of  the  Frith  oj 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  mount^ous  and  barren,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes  {Loch  Ness,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond),  and  shaiply 
cut  coasts  on  the  west.  II.  Tlie  southern  and  eastern  portion  :  hilly 
in  the  N.  and  W.  (  on  the  E.  a  broad  plain,  well  watered  and  fertile. 
Eastern  rivers  :  Humber  (Ouse,  Trent),  WUham,  WeUonrf,  Nen,  Owe, 
running  through  a  broad  fen-land  into  the  Wash,  Thames.  Western 
rivers  ;  Seeem,  Mersey.  Island  of  Wight.  In  early  times  the  greater 
part  of  this  plain,  the  modern  England,  wss  covered  with  forests, 
of  which  scanty  traces  remain.    The  Andredsweald  covered  a  large 

Eart  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  ;  north  of  the  Thames  a, 
Lige  forest  extended  nearly  to  the  Wash,  of  which  Epping  and  Hain- 
aull  forests  formed  a  part.  The  feus  about  the  Wash  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now.  III.  The  broad  western  promoutory  of 
Wales,  mountainous  with  small  rivers.     Island  of  Anglesea. 

Religion  and  Civilization:  The  Celts  of  Britain  were  ruder  than 
their  brethren  of  Gaul,  and  never  reached  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  the^  seem  to  have  resembled  the  continental  Celts  in  cu»< 
tonis  and  reb^on.     Druids.     Bards. 

Histoiy.  a.  Mythical;  Inordinate  pride  of  ancestry,  a  fertile  im- 
agination, and  an  acqu^itance  with  Biblical  and  classical  history  en- 
abled tlie  British  bards  and  priestly  historians  to  comoose  for  theii 
race  a  mythical  past,  unique  in  its  extent,  its  detail,  and  its  disregard 
of  time  and  space.  Gaul  was  colonized  by  Meschish,  son  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noah,  about  1799  (Anno  Mundi)  under  the  name  of  Samolhes. 
Meschish  ruled  Gaul  100  years,  when  he  conquered  Britmn  in  1908 
(a.  m.)  and  reigned  over  both  countries  47  years.  He  was  followed 
by  six  sovereigns  of  his  race,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh, 
Lucius,  2211  A.  M.,  Briton  was  wrested  from  his  rule  by  Albion,  a 
descendant  of  Ham.     Ue  and  his  successors  reigned  over  Britain 
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until  2896  a.  m.  or  1103  b.  c,  when  the  line  of  Jnphet  recovered  tb« 
island  in  the  person  of  Brute,  greaUgraudson  of  jEneas  of  Truy. 
Brute  built  Troi/nouant,  afterwards  Luii'i  Toum,  London.  He  wa« 
followed  by  his  descendiiita,  amoug  whom  we  may  mention  Bladud, 
founder  of  Bath,  Leir  (841-791),  Ferrex  and  Porrei  (49lj^91),  with 
whom  his  line  expired.  Britaui  for  a  time  divided  into  Uve  king- 
doms, was  finally  reunited  under  Malmuci\u  DunicaU,  the  «oii  <jf 
Clolen  king  of  Cornwall  (441~101),  whose  son  Breimut  left  his  island 
home  to  back  Rome,  assaidt  Delphi,  and  found  the  kingdom  of 
Galatia.^  Among  the  successors  of  Malmueius  were  CoUt  (IGO-140). 
Pyrrhut  (66-64),  and  Lud  (who  in  some  mysterioug  manner  begnu 
to  reign  iu  69)  Casstvelaunus  (expedition  of  Cesar),  Cyntbeline  (19 
B.  C.-16  A.  D.),  Caractaeut,  VorHgem  (445-455  (485)  a.  d).  Artbnr 
(50&-542).  Finally  the  list  merges  in  the  historical  line  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Wales, 

b.  ProbabU.  The  Britons  of  historic  tiroes  were  Celts  who  came 
to  the  island  from  Giaul  at  two  periods.  The  flrst  invasion  was  very 
early,  and  the  invadera  were  Celts  of  the  Goidelic  (Gadhelie)  or 
northern  branch.  From  the  testimony  of  sepulchral  monuments  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Celts  found  two  races  iu  Britain  :  a  small, 
dark-haired  race,  perhaps  of  Iberian  stock,  and  a  large  light-haired 
race  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Goidelic  Celts  conquered  without 
exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  held  the  land  many  cen- 
turies, until  a  new  mvasion  of  continental  Celts  occurred.  This  time 
it  was  the  Brylhonic  or  Cymric  Celts  of  the  southern  stock,  who  crossed 
the  channel,  probably  not  very  long  before  the  eipedition  of  Cssar, 
and  dispossessed  their  kinsmen  of  the  southern  ^d  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Tribes  :  Canlii,  the  most  civilized,  Allrebatii,  Betgce, 
Damnonii,  SUures,  Trinobanies,  Iceni,  Brigante»,  etc. 

The  ancients  received  their  first  direct  knowledge  of  Britain  from 
Pytbeas  of  Massilia,  who  landed  on  the  island  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  That  the  Phcenicians  ever  visited  Britain  is  doubted  by  English 
scholars,  who  contend  that  they  obtained  their  tin  either  from  the 
rivers  of  Gaul,  or  from  the  Gallic  tribes  who  imported  it  from 
Britiun.     With 

56-54  B.  c.  The  two  expeditions  of  Ceesar,  the  actual 
hiatfliy  of  Britain  begins.  The  effect  of  the  invasions  waa 
transitory. 

43  A.  ]>.  ClandluB  began  the  conqnest  of  Britain  in  earnest,  and  his 
generals  reduced  the  country  south  of  the  Avon  and  Severn. 

58.     Revolt  of  Boadicea,  leader  of  the  Iceni ;  her  defeat. 

78-85.  Agrfcola,  under  Vespasian  and  Domilian,  carried  the  Romon 
arms  far  into  Scotland  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Frith  of  Forlh 
to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  a  defense  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  north.  Henceforward  Britajmla  formi^d  a  tolerably  quiet 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  fortresses,  towns  and  villas 
covered  its  soil  in  profusion. 

121.     Hadrian  built  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.     Iu 
1  Brennus  killed  himself  sflo I-  (he  repulse  from  rieiphi;  bis  army  settled  in 
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13D.     AntonlnTia  strengthened  the  wtill  of  Agrieola.     In  210  Seoerui 

added  new  defenses  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
180.    Legendary  conversion  of  Iiuciua,  kiug  of  the  Trinobantes,  to 

Ctuiatiaility,  after  which  tlie  new  religion  spread  through- 

oat  the  country,  a  church  waa  organized  and  bishoprtos  founded 

at  Canterbury  and  York  (?). 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  its  power  in  Britain  declined.  Troops 
vere  withdrawn  to  assist  in  defending  the  continental  borders,  or  in 
supporting  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  tor  the  crown.  During  the 
third  century  tho  attacks  of  the  Picls  and  Scots  in  the  north  grew 
more  and  more  severe,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  su&'ered 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Frank  and  Saion  pirates.  Cou-U  of  the 
Saxon  SAore,^  Uie  oEBcer  in  chai^  of  the  coast  between  the  tVaak 
and  Sonthatnpton  water,  which  was  most  exposed  to  these  ravages. 
From 
2S6-2&i  Britiun  was  independent  nnder  Ceransitw,  who  proclaimed 

himself  emperor  of  Britain. 
360.     Scots  from  Ireland  ravaged  the  western  shores. 

410.  Honoiiua  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  lemons  left  Britain  to  her  own  resources.     A 

Kriod  of  civil  dissension  and  exposure  to  foreign  inroads  fol- 
ived,  broken  by  the 

411.  "  Alleluia  Victory  "  of  the  BrUom  aeoompanied  by  St.  Ger^ 
manus,  over  the  Picls.  Finally  the  king  of  the  Damtumii, 
Vortigem  {Gaortkigen),  either  by  usurpation  or  election,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  over  a  lat^e  part  of  the  island,  and,  aa 
the  story  goes,  invited  the  invasion  of  the  Tentonio  conquer- 
ors (p.  176). 

IRELAND. 

Oeography;  Lying  W.  of  Britiun,  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's  Channel;  on  all 
other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  low  plain,  fringed  with 
hilly  tracks  upon  the  coast ;  abounding  in  lakes  (Lough  Corrib,  L. 
Mask,  L.  Erne,  L.  Neagh,  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  L.  Dearg,  L.  Ree),  and 
rivers  (Boyne,  Liffey,  Barrow,  Slackwaier,  Shannon). 

Reli^on  and  CiviUzation:  In  Ireland  as  in  Britain  we  find 
Celtic  inhabitants,  Celtic  religion,  and  Celtic  culture,  but  botli  in 
a  still  more  primitive  form  than  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be,  the  Celts  of  Ireland  nere  the  best  representatives  of 
primitive  Aryan  civilization.     Druids.     Bards. 

History:  Again  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  vast  mass  of 
very  valuable  tradition  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of  priestly  in- 
vention. Tlie  Irish  historical  books  spe^  of  iive  invasions  of  Ire- 
land.    I.  Partholan  led  a  force  from  central   Greece,  which  ruled 

1  Comet  Lilarii  Baxoniei  per  Britatmiata.  An  altemptha*  been  made  (Lap- 
penberg,  Kembie)  to  show  that  (his  nHme  indicates  the  settlement  rtf  Saxons 
upon  this  shnre  long  before  the  Teutonic  conquest.  What  people,  it  has  been 
Baked,  would  name  a  portion  of  their  country  after  its  worst  enemies  ?  A  ref- 
erence to  our  "Indian  Frontier,"  bv  wtiich  is  meant  land  held  bv  (be  whites 
but  molested  by  Indians,  might  dispel  this  objection.  The  argument  from 
eoinape  is  stronger,  but  on  the  whole  the  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be 
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Ireland  300  years,  and  iVtea  died  of  the  plagne,  and  were  saeceeded 
b;  II.  Nemed,  from  Scythia,  who  abo  died  of  the  plague.  III.  Fit- 
bolgB,  who  came  uuder  five  chiefs  and  suttled  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  IV.  The  Taatha  Dd  Danana,  of  the  race  of  Nemed,  who 
defeated  and  nearly  eitenninated  the  FWbdgi.  V.  Mileaiaiu  or 
Scots,  who  under  Galam,  son  of  Breogan,  came  from  Spain,  and 
conquering  the  T-aatha  De  Ikatann,  divided  Ireland  among  the  somi 
and  other  relatives  of  Galam.  The  ancestry  of  Gtdam  goes  back 
to  Noah.  The  hisloTKal  interpretation  of  these  legends  seems  at 
preset^  to  he  that  Ireland  at  the  coinineDcement  of  the  Christian 
em  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  Gcnddic  Celts  (CruirAni,  Piclj)  ; 
in  the  east  and  centre  by  British  and  Bdgic  tribes  (Cymric^,  and  in 
the  southwest  (^Munster)  by  a  people  of  southern  extraction  (ifre- 
rkmsf).  Between  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  thus  established 
incessant  war  prevailed,  with  the  details  of  which  the  legendary  his- 
tory is  filled.  Tuathal  (died  160  a.  d.),  apowerful  kingwho  reigned 
over  Leiitster  and  Meath,  and  warred  with  the  rival  kingdom  or 
kingdoms  in  Munster,  is  probably  historic.  Irlsb  Invasions  of  Brit- 
ain: Settlements  in  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  especially  in 
the  north.  Ireland  was  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded,  by  the 
Romans,  though  Agricola  had  pbmned  an  Irish  expedition.  The 
Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century.  Paliadivt, 
sent  to  Ireland,  431  a.  d.,  died  soon  after.  St  Fatrlcb  (^Sitccalh  or 
Maun),  took  up  the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Eatabliehment  of  numerous  monasteries,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury attained  wide  renown  for  the  learning  of  their  members. 

§2.     GRECIAN  HISTORY.     Aryan. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  8UKVEY   OF   ANCIENT  OREECB. 

See  Kiepert,  Atlas  AnCiqttus,  Tab.  V  and  VI. 

The  peninsula  of  Oreece  (Hellas,  ^  'EXArfi)  bounded  N,  hyMace- 

donia  and  lUyria,  and  on  all  other  aides  by  the  sea  (E.  mare  ^geeum, 

S.  mare  Myrrtowa  and  mare  CVetifcum,  W.  mare  Ionium),  is  divided  into 

four  principal  regions  :  FelopoimesuB,  Central  Oteece,  Theaaoly, 

A.  Feloponnesas  (i  IlEAoirJvi^irat,  Island  of  Felops),  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  Uie  narrow  h^mus  of  Connth,  wa^ed  on  the 
N.  by  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Golf,  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts :  1.  Acbala,  formerly  inhabited  by  lonians,  in  twelve  com- 
munities, or  cantons.  jE/flum,  capital  of  the  confederacy,  Patrm. 
2.  Elis  or  Sleia,  in  Ma]le  dialect,  Vslis,  drained  by  the  Alpheas  and 
PenSus.  It  is  subdivided  into  XUis  Proper,  or  Hollow-  Ells:  Elia 
and  its  harbor  Cyllene,  FlsatlB  :  Olympia,  not  a  city  but  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  a  walled  grove  ('AAtii),  with  places  for  games,  altars,  and  va- 
rious buildings,  and  Tripbylia.  3.  Mesaenia  :  Pylos,  the  home  of 
NetUir,  opposite  the  island  of  SphactefSa,  Mesaene,  built  in  369  b.  c, 
the  hill  fortresses  of  Ilhorw  and  Ira.  4.  Laconla  (Aainui'iic^),  with 
the  mountain  range  of  Taygetas,  ending  in  the  promontory  TrenSrus  : 
Sparla  {Xviprn),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurvtaa ;  north  of  Sparta, 
SeUasia  :   on   the  cuist  Hdo»,  and   GylAitaa  the   harbor  of  ^arta, 
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5.  ArgolU  (li  'A/iyoi,  it  'Apyfla)  comprised  many  cantons,  politicaUj 
independent  of  one  ajiother ;  Argoa,  with  its  harbor  Naup'ta,  on  the 
gulf  of  Argolia,  near  by  Tirijns,  with  Cyclopean  wtills,  Hermiine, 
TriEzett,  Epidattna,  on  the  Sarorticas  sinus;  inland,  Myceme  with 
Cyclopean  sttuetures.  The  Lion  Gate,  the  so-called  Treasure  H<H>Be 
oi  Atreus.  6.  Phliasla  :  PhliSs.  7.  Corintbia:  Cormlh,  formerly 
Epkgra  with  its  citadel  Acroconntkus.  8.  Sicyania:  Sicyon  (Xiicviy). 
9.  Arcadia,  the  momitttinous  region  in  the  interior,  with  the  ranges 
Cylline  and  ErymanAui  on  the  borders  of  Achaia;  MarUinea,  Tegea, 
MegalopSiis,  the  latter  founded  in  370. 

B.  Central  Oreece,' also  divided  into  nine  districts:  1.  Megaiis, 
since  the  Uoriui  conquest,  belonging  ethnographically  and  politi- 
cally to  PeloponnesMS ;  Megdra,  and  its  harbor  Nisaa.  2,  Attioa 
('Attik^)  with  the  mountains  Fames,  Briliisus  (Penle^icus),  Hymettus, 
and  the  promontory  of  Sunlum,  the  rivulets  CephissMS  and  Ilis3U». 
Atbeus  ("AffS"")  with  the  AcropiHu  (PropyUra,  Parthenon,  Ereck- 
fAeton),  the  fortified  harbor  of  Pirceas  {Utipmtit),  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  Long  Walls  (ril  iianfA  tiIxti  :  tS  <rK4Kv),  the  two  unimportant 
liarbors  Munychia  and  Zea  and  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron,  which  served 
as  a  loadsteail.  Attic  demos  :  Eleusis,  Maraikon,  Decelea,  Phyle,  etc. 
'A.  BcBotia,  with  Mta.  Helicon,  and  CitluEron,  Lijce  Copals,  traversed 
hy  the  Cephmus ;  Thebes  (irrdru'Jit),  with  its  citadel  the  Cadmia; 
ThespUsj  Leuctra ;  Plalcece,  which  separated  itself  very  early  from 
the  BcButian  league  and  allied  itself  with  Athens  ;  Haliartus,  Caronea, 
Orckominos.  On  the  coast/  Aulis,  DetCum,  and,  not  far  distant,  Tan- 
&gra.  4.  Fhocls:  At  the  base  of  Mt.  Pamasaus,  Delphi  (AeAfiof), 
with  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  Crissa,  with  its  harbor, 
Cirrha;  Elalla.  5.  Eastern  Iiocrta  ;  (AoKpol  4^oi)<  £'>''  &  time  di' 
vided  by  a  part  of  Phocis  into  the  southern  region  of  the  Opuntiaa 
IiOCiiauB  with  the  town  Opus,  and  the  noiUiem  of  the  Epicnft' 
midian  Iiocilaiis  (i.  c.  tbey  who  dwell  on  the  mountain  of  Cnemis) 
with  the  town  ThTotiium.  G.  Western  Locrls  (Aaicfiol  imrepiot,  called 
by  the  other  Grecians  Aaici>iil  o^iIaeu,  "the  stinking").  Ampkisaa, 
Naupactiis.  7.  Doris  {^ayU),  between  the  mountains  (Eta  and  Par- 
nassus, the  country  of  a  small  body  of  Dorians,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  remained  in  the  north,  called  from  its  four  unim- 
portant villages,  the  Tetrapolis.  8.  JBtolla,  Calydun,  Plearm,  and 
Thermum  (afterwards  the  place  where  the  assembly  met  at  the  time 
of  the  ^tolian  league).  9.  Acajnanla,  with  the  promontory  Actiion; 
Stratus,  near  the  nver  Achetous,  (AxiA^oi)  which  separates  Acama- 
nia  from  jElolia. 

C.  Tbeaaaly,  watered  by  the  Peneua  (valley  of  Tempe),  with  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus  in  the  W.  on  the  border  of  Epirus;  in  the 
S.  Olhrys;  in  the  E.  Pdion,  Ossa;  in  the  N.  Olympus  and  the  Canibu- 
nian  mountains.'  Five  divisions  from  S.  to  N.:  1.  Phthlotia,  in  the 
most  southern  part.  Mails,  on  the  Sinus  Maliaru:i  was  the  Pass  of 
ThermopylsB,  i.  e.  "  gate  of  the  warm  springs ; "  Lamta.  2.  Theaaa- 
liotis,  PharsOlus.     3.  PelaagiotiB,  Pherm,  Crannou,  Larissa  on  the 

1  Tli«  eipressinn   Heltai  proprk 

Greeks  never  used  Uellni  far  the  ni 

*  But  see  Klepert,  Lthrb.  d.  a.  Geogr.,  ^  21 
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Peneos.     4.BestUBotla.     5.  The  eastern  coast  IsoiJ,  Masn«ala, 

lolcos,  on  the  Sinus  Pagasecas,  Demetrtta. 

D.  Bpirus.  In  hlaUiric  times  inliabited  by  Illyrian  tribes  not  of 
pure  Grecian  blood.  Principal  tribes:  Molosalaus,  in  whose  teni- 
torj  was  AtTibracSa,  not  far  from  the  Ambraeian  gulf,  and  DodOna 
(oracle  of  ZeusJ;   TkBspiotiaiu,  I'andoita  on  tbe  AchSron,  Chao- 

In  Macedonia,  which  laj  north  from  Thessalj,  the  following 
places  are  to  be  noted :  Pydna,  Peila,  the  rojal  residence  since  the 
rcigm  of  A.'chelaus  (formerly  jEgae  or  Edesga  eajojed  this  distiuo- 
tion).  On  the  peninsnla  Cbalcidice;  Oli/nlhui,  Polidna,  Stagtrut.  In 
Thrace :  AmphipSis  near  the  month  of  the  Stryman,  PhUippm,  Abdera, 
Perinthus  {HerGcUa),  ByzanHuvu  In  the  Tluaoiaa  CbenoneM: 
Sistoi,  opposite  Abydot  in  Asia  Minor. 

Most   important  Islands :    In   the  ^;;oan   sea :   1,    Crete 

(Kphrv,  tKarin-rtKuy.  CnoSM  (GnoasuB),  and  GoHynia);  2,  Thera,  a. 
colony  of  Sparta,  itself  mother  city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa  (p,  49), 
Meim;  3,  the  12  Cyclades:  Paros,  Naxos,  to  the  north  the  small  D«- 
loa  (Mt.  Cynthus,  eanotuary  of  ApoUii),  Cythnm,  Ceos,  Androa,  Tenca, 
etc.  In  the  Sartmic  gulf:  4,  jBffUia  (Atjii'ii) ;  5,  Salama.  In  tlie  sea 
of  Eubmi;  6,  Ziubcca  with  the  promontory  of  Arianiaium  in  the 
north,  Chalcm,  Eretria.  In  the  Thracian  sea:  7,  LSmnoa;  8,  Samo- 
thrace;  9,  Thasos.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  N.  to  S.:  10, 
Tenedos,  not  far  from  Ilium  or  Tntt/,  in  the  district  of  Troo);  11, 
Iiesbos:  Mitylene,  Meihymna;  12,  Chios;  13,  Samos  opposite  tbe  prom- 
ontory of  MycBle;  14,  Cos;  15,  Rbodea. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the  island  of  Cypnis, 
(Kirpoj),  cities  (originally  Pbcenician,  afterwards  Greek):  Salamia 
(SchtUaa),  Papkos  and  Amalkus,  centre  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus  Amatbusia). 

In  the  Ionian  sea  from  8.  to  N. :  1,  Cylhera,  south  of  Lacooia,  with 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  2,  Zacynihos;  3,  CephaUenia,  called  by  Homer 
Samm;  4,  Itbaca;  5,Leucas;  G,Corcyra  (KfjKtjKi), perhaps  the  Scierid 
of  Homer. 


lie  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  was  a  panthcMtic  natore-worship, 
distinguished  among  others  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  deities,  and  their 
intricS>!  gradation,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth  of  biographical  detail 
which  the  imagination  of  the  poeta  provided  for  them.  The  great 
gods,  Olympic  deities,  were  12  in  number.  Male  divinities;  Zeus  "the 
God,"  lord  of  the  sky,  and  ruler  of  all  other  gods  as  well  as  of  men; 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea;  Apollo,  probably  originally  the  highest  god 
of  some  local  district,  the  divinity  of  wisdom,  of  healing,  of  music  and 
poetry,  but  not  until  later  the  sun-god;  Ares,  god  of  war;  HepktEstux, 
god  of  iire,  and  of  work  accomplished  by  the  application  of  fire,  set 
apart  from  tbe  other  gods  by  his  lameness;  Haines,  god  of  invention, 
commercial  skill,  cnnning,  bravery.      Female  divinities;  Hera,  con- 
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sort  of  Zciis ;  A  tiena,  the  m^den  goddesa  aprtrng  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  the  embodiinent  of  wisdom  and  uf  housewifery;  Artemis,  god- 
dess ut  bunting,  afterwards  connected  with  the  moon,  as  her  brother 
PhcEliixs  Apollo,  with  the  8un  ;  Aphrodiie,  goddess  of  sensual  love,  prob- 
ably introduced  from  the  East ;  Heslia,  goddeas  of  fire,  especially  of 
the  heartb-flre  ;  Demeler,  "earth-mother,    presiding  over  agriculture. 

lu  the  lower  rank  of  gods  may  he  mentioned :  Dionysias,  god  of 
wine  and  dmnkemieBB;  Hailea,  god  of  the  lower  world,  the  Graces, 
the  Mmei,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  etc.  The  fields  and  forests,  tha 
ocean  and  the  livers  were  crowded  with  Nymphs  and  Hamadryad/, 
Naiads  and  Nereids,  while  ereaturea  of  a  lower  order.  Satyrs  (among 
whom  Pan  roae  to  the  level  of  a  god  of  the  aecond  rank)  and  monsters 
{Cyclopes,  Gorgom,  Centaurs,  etc.)  abounded. 

Keverenee  was  also  piud  to  the  liwoes,  ideal  representations  of  fa^ 
niouB  men,  real  or  imaginary.  Such  were  Cadmus  (Thebes),  Theseus 
(Athens),  and  Heracles,  the  mostly  widely  known  of  all  ^see  p.  45). 

The  gods  were  worshipped  by  mvocation,  and  by  aacriflces  offered 
in  accordance  with  a  rigid  ritual  at  altars  which  could  be  im- 
proviaed  anywhere.  There  were,  however,  permanent  altars  for  all 
divinities,  in  temples  where  the  statne  of  the  divinity  was  alao  en- 
shrined.    These  temples  were  frequently  erected  on  lofty  and  cotn- 


inding  sites,  and  upon  their  construction  and  decoration  w 
isncd  the  higheat  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  B 
coloring  was  also  employed  upon  the  temples.     Each  fantily,  tribe 


,  each  city,  district  and  country  had  its  Tccurring  fes- 
tivals of  apecial  honor  to  the  gods  (Panathenaa  at  Athens).  He- 
lig^ous  festivab  of  all  Greece;  (Xyinpian  (Zena)  every  fifth  year,  in 
July  or  August,  at  Olympia  in  I^is;  Pythian  (Apollo),  every  fifth 
fflth)  year,  at  Delphi;  Isthmian  (Neptune),  every  five  years  on  the 
lathnms  of  Corinth;  Nemean,  every  third  year,  at  Ncmea  in  Argolia. 
These  festivals  were  the  centre  of  Grecian  national  life.  Amphyctia- 
nic  Coundl,  the  moat  important  of  the  Amphyctionica  (p.  61),  a  reli- 
gious conference  which  met  at  Deh>hi,  and  repreEented  the  political 
aide  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  religion.  Consultation  of  oracles,  for  obtain- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  gods,  especially  at  Delphi.  Mysteries,  or  rites  of 
secret  religious  societies,  the  most  renowned  at  Eleum.    No  hierarchy 

priests ;  yet  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sacrifices,  and  more  espe- 

Jly  of  the  oraclea,  often  attained  great  influence. 

Ideaa  of  future  life  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  more  advanced 
minds  among  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  divinity. 
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X-1104  (?).     L  Mythical  period  down  to  the  Thessalian  and  Dorian 

migration. 
1104  (?)-S00.     II.  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  states.    Period  of  con> 

atitutional  struggles  down  to  the  Persian  loars. 
500-33S.     III.  Persian  mors  and  internecine  strife  for  the  hegemony 

down  to  the  loss  of  independence  at  the  battle  of  ChoronSa. 
338-14G.     IV.  Gneeo-Macedonian  or  Hellenistic  period  down  to  the 

subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romajis.     Destruction  of  Corinth. 


FIRST   PERIOD. 
MytMoal  tiine,  down  ti 

The  Greeks,'  or  as  ttej  called  tieniaelveB  the  Bellenes  CeaAijhiJ, 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  fajnilj. 

The  Greeks  state  that  the  original  inhalntaats  of  their  coimtir 
were  the  Pelaagiana.  The  meaning  of  this  oame  ia  much  disputed. 
According  to  some  scholars  it  denotes  the  baud  which  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Italians  and  Hellenes.  Another  view  regards  tlte 
Felasgians  and  HeUenes  as  the  lame  people,  but  holds  that  the  latter 
name  is  applied  to  those  tribes  wliich,  "endowed  with  peculiar  abil- 
ities and  inspired  with  peculiar  enei^,  distinguiBhed  themselves  above 
the  mass  of  a  great  people,  wiule  they  extended  their  power  within 
the  same  b;  force  of  arms,"  *  so  that  their  name  became  in  historic 
times  the  one  generally  accepted.  Others,  again,  mgard  the  name 
Pelasgian  as  Semitic,  and  so  applied  originally  to  the  Phoenician  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  especially  to  the  Minyie  of  Urchomcnoa,  and 
afterwards  erroneously  transferred  to  the  lUyrian  aborigines  of 
Epirus,  Aeadia,  ete. 

Dodona,  in  Epirus,  with  the  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  sky, 
was  the  oldest  centre  of  the  Pelasgian  life  and  religion.  Remaius 
of  Pelasgian  bnildings,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyclopean,  are  found  in 
Tiryn»  in  Argolis,  and  in  Ordiomenos  in  BtBotia. 

Our  earliest  historical  information  shows  the  Hellenes  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Of  these  the  Acbfeana  were  most  prominent 
during  the  heroic  times,  and  their  name  was  therefore  used  by  Homer 
to  denote  the  entire  race.  In  historic  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Dorians  and  lonlans  occupy  the  foreground ;  the  other  tribes  are 
then  classed  together  under  the  name  .Sollan,  and  the  dialects 
which  were  neither  Dorian  nor  Ionian  are  known  as  jEolian.  The 
following  mythical  genealoCT  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  to  have  origmated  at  Delphi. 

H«Ilen  (son  of  Dencalion) 


.£oliis  (i.  e.  the  many-colored)         Dorus         Xuthus  (i.  e.  the  exile) 


Ion  Aclueus. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  about  the  manner  of  the  Hel- 
lenic migration  into  Greece.  According  to  one  well-founded  theory, 
a  part  of  the  immigrants,  and  among  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Di>- 
rians,  forced  their  way  over  the  Hellespont  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  established  themselves  na 
th^herds  and  lUlera  of  the  land.  Other  Itands,  among  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  lonians,  having  descended  from  the  highlands  of  Phry- 

-  Acporrtinff  to  Duuoker,  Hiit.  of  Antlq-,  10(1  ytsxn  laler. 
*  G'-'itrn  {V,yM\,  rp,u<«)  whs  the  name  piven  lo  the  Grpekn  hv  the  people  of 
Italy  j  it  WHE  Ihu  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  or  [he /%rum  name  for  tlic  Helleneii 

1  CurUus,  Grieehiiehe  GeichUhle,  I.  39;  Ukt.  of  Ureece,  N.  Y.  ISTfl,  I.  41. 
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gia,  W  way  of  the  volleTs,  to  the  coiut  of  Asia  Minor,  were  there 
transformed  into  a  race  of  seamen,  ami  gradually  Kpread  themselvea 
over  the  ialajida  of  the  Archipeli^o  to  the  maiuiand  of  Greece.'  (Tlie 
former  formed  the  western,  the  latter,  the  ea«tem  Greeks). 

Remembrance  of  the  fact  that  western  Greece  received  ita  civiljm- 
tion  from  the  East  gave  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  stories  abont  un- 
authentio  immigrations." 

Cecrops  (Kmp>4V  according  to  the  original  story  autochthonus 
king-  of  Attica,  and  builder  of  the  CtcrofSa  (Acropolis  of  Athens), 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  identification  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  mythology  which  is  illustrated  by  the  conception  of 
Neithy^iMAem  of  Sais,  as  Pallas  Athena  (p.  2),  falsely  represented 
aa  an  Egyptian  immigrant  from  Sais. 

The  truth  seema  to  be  that  the  eliSs  by  the  Hissus,  which  were 
called  the  Cecro}^,  formed  the  first  fortress  ol  the  inhabitants  of 
the  re^on,  upon  which  their  altars  and  sanctuaries  found  protec 
tton,  and  around  which  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  in 
Attica  grouped  themselves.  Afterwards  the  Ceeropla  was  per- 
sonified under  the  name  Cecrops.  According  to  the  legend  Cecrops 
waa  succeeded  by  Erichthonios,  the  latter  by  Erechtheus,  the  two 
becoming  soon  united  into  one  person,  in  whom  the  Erechtheioa, 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  on  the  Acropolis,  is  personified. 
The  legend  makea  Erechtheus  the  founder  of  the  festiTal  of  P€m- 
atkentea  and  conqueror  of  Eumolpus  (i.  e.  sweet  ginger)  of  Eleusis, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (story  of  her  daughter  C<rrS,  in 
the  lower  world  Proserjnna;  the  Eleusinian  mystaies).  Elensis  was 
united  with  Athens  into  one  community.  Erechtheus,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  succeeded  by  (Eneus,  the  latter  by  jEgeva,  the  father 
of  Thaeas,  the  national  hero  of  the  Ionian^  (p.  ^). 

A  later  legend  tells  how  DiuiBua,  brother  of  ^gyptus,  came  from 
Upper  Egypt  to  Argos.  He,  too,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  the  Dou- 
BidoB,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hypermnextra,  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  Mgyptus,  and  were  for  this  crime  condemned  to 
fill  the  bottomless  tub,  belongs  to  the  native  mythology.  The  Dan- 
a\dei  are  the  springs  of  Argos,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  exert 
themselves  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  soil ;  the  water  wliich  gushes  from 
them  being  dried  up  in  the  chalky  earth.  According  to  the  legend 
the  descendants  of  Lynceia  and  Hypermnestra  ruled  in  Argos. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legend  of  the  migration  of  the  Felopldfe 
from  Lydia  to  Greece  seems  to  have  a  historical  foundation.  Petops, 
son  of  king  Tantalus,  who  ruled  the  country  about  the  Sipylns,  came 
to  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  His  sons  Atreut  and  Thyeites,  with  the 
help  of  Achceans  from  Phthiotis,  made  themselves  masters  of  Tirynt 
and  MycStuE,  which  had  been  founded  by  Perseus.  Of  the  sons  of 
Atreus,  Agamentnon  reigned  over  the  whole  oT  Argolis,  while 
Menelatis  became  king  of  Sparta  and  Mesaina.  The  buildings  and 
sculptures  in  Mycena,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Atrida,  resemble 
Assyrian  art,  and  Assyrian  art  could  have  come  to  Greece  earliest 
by  way  of  Lydia. 

'  OurtiuB,  I.,  Grierh.  GtK 
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Cadmus,  the  mythical  fooDder  of  tbe  Theban  state,  U  tlie  per* 
Bonificatiou  of  Phaaiician  colonization,  or  at  lenst  of  that  ciTilization 
which  HpllaH  had  received  from  Phtenicia  (p.  lH). 

The  national  heroes  of  Gvecian  legend. 

The  myth  of  Heracles  ('Hptw^iij.  H^cHUi),  son  of  Zewt  and  Alc- 
mina,  grew  ap  out  of  tbe  union  of  various  religious,  historical,  and 
ethical  eieraeats.  Heraoles  was  in  the  beginning  an  actual  divinitj 
whom  tradition,  in  the  course  of  time,  degraded  to  a  denii-god.  In 
him  are  united  the  Fhcenician  Mdkart  (p.  17)  and  Sandon,  the  sun- 
god  of  Asia  Minor,  and  hia  heroic  deeds  are  for  the  most  part  adapta- 
tions of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  these  two  divinities.  Heracles  is  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  symbol  brooght  by  the  Fbienicians  to  tha 
eastern  Greeks,  and  &om  them  to  the  western  Greeks,  of  the  pioneer 
activity  of  the  ancient  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  mass  of  legends 
connected  with  Heracles  after  his  transformation  into  a  Greek  is  ez' 
plained  by  later  historical  relations.  The  Dorians  adopted  him  as 
their  tribal  hero.  Their  kings  called  themselves  his  desceadants, 
Heraclidee ;  fiom  him  they  derived  their  rights  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  his  lightSi  i"  t^^  legends,  not  only  over  Mycirur,  in  opposition 
to  EuTuslhexa,  but  also  over  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  (Augiaa  in 
Elis,  Tyndarcos  in  Sparta).  The  poetry  of  a  later  time,  regardine 
Herades  as  an  ethical  conception,  presented  him  as  the  model  or 
heroism,  moral  force,  and  renunciation,  especially  of  willing  obedi- 
ence (the  12  lahors  at  the  behest  of  Eurystlieus;  the  choice  of  Her- 

mteseitB  (ei)(fEJt),  son  of  jE^eiu,  the  descendant  of  Cecrops,  is  the 
family  hero  of  the  lonians,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 
He  cleared  the  road  from  Troezen,  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  was  bom,  to  Athens  (especially  the  isthmus),  of  rohhers  (PeripAe(e», 
Sinrtii,  Sdron,  Damastes  or  Procrustes'),  so  that  the  lonians  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  of  Attioa  thenceforward  could  assemble  on  tbe 
isthmus  at  tbe  sacrifices  to  Poseidon.  Theseus  put  to  death  the 
MinoUwr  in  Crete,  aiA  rescued  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
sent  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  He  conquered  at  Marathon  the  wild  bull 
which  is  said  to  have  likewise  come  from  Crete.  He  repulsed  the 
jlmozons  who  made  anattack  upon  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
the  rape  of  AntV^e.  These  three  myths  express  the  historical  fact 
of  the  liberation  of  Attica  from  the  tribute  which  it  owed  to  the 
PhiBnicians  of  Crete  and  the  smaller  islands,  who  offered  human 
saciifices  to  their  god  Moloch.  The  origin  of  the  story  of  tbe 
Amazons  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  virgin  servants  of  the  I^uBnician 
goddess  Astarte,  who,  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  executed  dances 
in  armor.  The  legend,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Theseus  the  union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  stat*,  and  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  the  three  orders:  Eupatridm  (nobles),  Geomori  (peasants), 
and  DeTaitirgi  (artizans),  whereas  the  arrangement  of  tbe  four 
ancient  cla^s  {Phylm) :  Geleontes  (nobles),  Hoptiies  (warriors), 
Argadeis  (artizans),  ^^koreis  (shepherds)  was  referred  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  mythical  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  Ion 
(p.  43). 
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The  Grecian  legends  adopted  Mluos  (vUrms),  also  originally  of 
Phtenician  orieia,  and  transformed  him  into  a  Hero  of  the  Dorians 
who  dwelt  in  Crete  since  1000,  and  a.  wise  legisUtor  and  auppresaor 
of  piracy. 

Concerted  enterprises  of  the  heroic  time. 

Bixpedition  of  the  Argonauts.     The  golden  fleece. 

PArinWpSonof  thekingof  theMinyte,-A(Aam(Mof  Iolcoa,inThe8saly, 
whom  hia  father  was  about  to  eacrince  to  Zens  in  order  to  obtain  rain, 
fled  with  his  Bister  HeUe,  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  was 
given  them  bj  their  mother  Nephele.  Uelle  during  the  joomey  fell 
uito  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  HeUeaponi  ("  sea  of  Ilelle  "),  near 
Ahjdoa.  Phriios  reached  C<dchi>,  on  tlie  Pontm  EiaXma,  and  king 
jEeles.  The  ram  was  sacrificed,  the  golden  fleece  preserved  in  a 
grove  of  the  god  ^re»,  guarded  bj  a  dragon.  Jason,  from  lolcos,  in- 
cited by  his  itiicic  Peilas,  sailed  in  the  ship  Argo  to  CokhiB  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  heroes  consisting,  according  to  the  original  myth,  of 
Minyic  alone,  but  accordiBg  to  the  later  legends  accompamed  by 
Heracles,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Orpheus,  etc.  They  gained  poa- 
session  of  the  fleece  W  the  jud  of  the  enchantress  Medea,  daughter 
of  jEeles.  Return  to  lolcos.  Fellas  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Medea.  According  to  a  later  continuation  of  the  legend,  flight  of 
Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in  love  with  Glaaea, 


■^getis. 

Tina  myth  seems  to  have  been  originally  purely  symbolical.  Tlie 
golden  ram,  which  Ng)hele,  that  is,  tiie  "cloud,"  sends,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  fertilizing  power  of  nun-clonds.  The  cbtid^ram  de- 
parts to  his  home,  the  land  of  the  sun-god.  His  fleece,  a  pledge  of 
blessing,  is  brought  back  by  Jason  (the  "healer,"  the  "bringer  of 
blessings ''),  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  the  Bun, 
.^tes,whois  learned  in  magic.  This  myth  was  afterwards  expanded 
and  localized  in  a  manner  which  hints  at  the  early  f-ojages  of  the 
Felasgic  (p.  43)  Hiiiyse.  The  principal  site  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Miime  was  Orchomenoa  in  B<Eotia;  but  the  gulf  rf 
PagOso;,  on  which  lolcos  is  situated,  is  the  scene  of  their  early  inter- 
course by  sea. 

War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

The  story  of  (Edipus  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  Homer,  and 
was  expanded  by  the  Attic  tragic  poets.  CTdipna  (oiSJimu]'),  sou  c^ 
Jocasta,  and  Ldios  king  of  Thebes,  a  great-grandson  of  Cadmos,  is 
exposed,  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle  which  prophesied 
injury  to  hL"!  parents.  He  was  rescued  and  brought  up  by  Palpbos  in 
Corinth.  At  Delphi  he  hi  Tin  his  father,  without  recogniziog  him, 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  fWlmt  creature  is  there  which  goes 
on  4,  2,  and  3  feet  ?  Man,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  in  old  age), 
becomes  king  of  Thebes,  and  marries  his  own  mother.  When  fata 
crime  is  made  known  to  him,  he  puts  out  his  eyes.  His  daughters 
AniigOne  and  Ismtne.     (Quarrels  of  Ms  sons  EltMe»  ('ETWKXSt)  and 
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Polynicei  (noXumdnij).  Polyiiices  attacks  Thebea  with  Ws  allies  i 
Adrasttu,  Tydeas,  Amphiariut,  Capanaa,  Hippomcdoit,  PartAenop<eiti. 
The  hostile  brothers  fall  in  personal  contest;  of  the  other  princes  all 
perish  but  Creon,  the  uncle  of  the  biothera,  who  becomes  liiug  of 
Thebes. 

War  of  the  Epigonl. 

Ten  years  later,  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  (sons  of  the  Seren), 
Thebes  captured  and  plundered.  Tkeraaruler,  aoa  of  Poli/nlcei,  made 
Idng  of  liiebes. 

1183-1184.     Trojan  War. 

Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  or  Ilium,  in  Asia  Minor;  his  consort  was 
HecSba  (Hecabe).  Of  his  fifty  sous  the  following  appear  in  the 
legend  :  Hector  C'Etraip),  whose  wife  is  Andromache,  and  Pane 
(Alexandroi).  The  latter  abducts  Helena  ('E^^rq),  wifu  uf  Meneidui, 
of  Sparta.  The  noblest  princes  of  Greece  unite  lo  bi-ing  her  back. 
Affamemnon  of  Mycenie,  brother  of  Menelaos,  and  leader  of  the 
Greeks;  Sthenelta  of  Tiryns ;  Neat<^  of  Pyloa  ;  AchOlee  ("AxiAAtit), 
king  of  the  Myrmidons  from  Phthia  in  TbesBaly,  sod  of  Peleus  aiid 
the  Ifereid  Tbetis;  Patrodut;  Ajax  (f&t),  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Tela- 
mon  of  Sal&mis;  the  younger  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  leader  of  the 
Locriaua;  Diomedee  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus;  Odysseue  of  Ithaca, 
son  of  Laertes;  IdomSneae,  of  Crete,  grandson  of  Minos,  et«. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  Asia  Minoc  are  :  SarpSdon 
and  Glaucus,  leaders  of  the  Lycians,  troops  froui  Myeia,  Mteonia  (in 
Lydia),  Paphlagonia,  and  Phrygia,  also  Thracians  and  Pceonee  from 
the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  great  Grecian  legend  is,  perhaps,  the 
foct  of  a  military  expedition  of  Grecian  tribes  against  the  TroianB 
and  the  conquest  of  Troy;  everything  else  in  the  story  is  mythical. 
Perchance  the  .^kilian  colonization  of  historic  times  (p.  40)  and  the 
ensning  contests  with  the  native  population  gave  rise  to  the  romance 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  tradition  then  removed  to  the  time  before 
the  Dorian  migration.  The  prehistoric  existence  of  a  powerful  city 
in   the   neighborhood  of  Troy,  and   its   name   "Tpabi   and   "lAior,  is 

Connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  atoriea  of  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  princes.  The  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  hia  wife 
dytemnestra  and  her  ^ramour,  and  the  vengeance  of  his  children 
Orestes  and  Elei^ra-  The  ten  years  wandering  of  Odysseus  and  his 
many  adventures  (Polypheimis,  Laslrygones,  Circe,  Calypso,  the 
™—  -ns,  etc.). 

SECOND    PERIOD. 


Migration  of  the  Thessnlianx  from  Eplrus  to  the  valley  of  the 
Peneus,  thenceforward  called  Theasaly.  Of  the  former  inhabitants, 
jEolian$,  part  became  serfs  (rtviarat),  part  fled  the  country.     A  por- 
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tion  of  the  latter  conquered  B<eotia.  The  pcevions  inhabilants  of 
BcBotia,  probably  Pelafigiana,  tis  for  inatanee  the  Miupe  in  Orchomu- 
Dos,  and  the  Cadmeans  in  Thebes,  were  portly  subdued,  partly  scat- 
tered in  various  settlements.  Their  name  is  henceforward  un- 
known to  hietorj. 

The  Dmians  were  likewise  driven  away  by  the  Thesaalians.  They 
had  inhabited  the  country  about  the  Othrys  and  <£ta,  and  the  Bioall 
mountainoQB  region  where  they  maintained  themselves  after  the  in- 
vasioD,  and  which  was  known  as  Doris.  That  portion  of  them  which 
emitted  also  took  the  southern  way.  Strengthened  by  .£tolian 
bands,  they  crossed  to  the  Peloponnesus  between  Naupactus,  where 
they  constructed  vessels,  and  the  promontory  of  Rhion.  This  is  the 
so-called 

1104  (?).'  Dorian  migration,  or  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians,  according  to 
the  story,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Heraclidee  {Teme- 
nus,  Cresphontes,  Aristodemus,  descendants  of  Heracles. 

The  couquerora  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
without  making  a  settlement,  and  turned  towards  the  countries  on 
the  western  eua^t.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  Epei,  being 
subdued,  the ^fofions  established  themselves  here,  and  founded  anew 
conimoQWcalth,  called  Eiis.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  .Xtolians  and 
Epei,  sprang  the  new  tribe  of  the  Elel.  The  Dorians  passed  through 
southern  Arcadia,  probably  up  the  valley  of  the  Alpheua,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  south  and  cast  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
native  population,  consisting  of  Ach^auB  and  ^olians,  were  in 
part  expelled,  in  part  placed  m  subjection ;  while  in  some  regions  they 
gave  up  certain  t«mtoriea  to  the  new-comers  by  treaty.  The  last 
was  the  case,  in  Laconia,  where  the  native  chiefs  made  treaties  with 
the  invaders  and  thereby  received  for  a  time  recognition  of  theii 
princely  rights  and  support  in  their  supremacy. 

So  arose  in  Peloponnesus,  one  after  another,  but  slowly  and  after 
much  fighting  and  many  revolutions,  the  following  Dorian  communi- 
ties: 1.  JUeHsenia  {Cresphonlea) ;  2.  Bparta  (Procles  and  Ewysthlnes, 
;3ons  of  Aristodemus);  3.  Argoa  (I'^tienus),  at  first  the  most  powerful 
otate,  at  the  head  ot  a  league,  to  which  Epidaurus  and  Tropin,  under 
their  own  nders,  belonged;  4.  PhlluH ;  5.  Sicyon;  6.  Coiinth,  these 
three  containing  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  lived  among  tiie 
new  inhabitants  under  the  same  laws.  Outside  of  Peloponnesus:  7. 
Megaia;  and  8.  the  island  SS^aa  (Al^ira). 

The  remains  of  the  old  population,  the  AchEeana,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  expelled  or  subjugated  the  jEgialian  lonians,  who 
inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  whole  re^on  was  henceforward  called  Aohala. 
10G8  (?).     Co<Iru8   (K«p«),  the  last  king  of  Athens,  fell  a  vol- 
untai7  sacrifico  in  battle  against  the  Dorians. 

According  to  the  legend,  Codms  was  the  son  of  the  Nestoriaa 
Mclauthua,  who  had  fled  from  Pylos  to  Athens. 
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The  iminediate  consequence  of  these  migrations  and  conqnests  was 
the  practice  of  colonization,  on  a  gi'eat  scale,  which  at  first  was  cai^ 
ried  on  by  the  tribes  whicli  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes,  iMit 
in  which  the  conquering  Dorians  soon  took  active  part. 

The  Pelasgic  populutiup,  driven  from  Thessal;,  settled  partlj  on 
the  peninsula  Cfudddics,  partly  in  Crete,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia;  the  Mmyx  from  lolcoa,  and  Orchomenos  occupied  Lemnoi, 
Irnbros,  Samothrace.     More  important  were  the 

1000-900  Q)     ^olian,  Ionian,  Dorian  coloniee  which 

settled  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  Minor  and  its  islands. 

.SoUan  and  Acbeaan  colonies;  Mitylene  and  Methynma  on  the 
islan4  of  Lesbos;  Cyme  aud  Smyrna  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
(Smyrna  afterwards  became  Ionian). 

The  loniana,  who  were  driven  away  by  the  ActueanB,  fled  first  to 
Attica,  but  finally  founded  along  the  coast  of  Lydia  12  cities  with  a 
common  sanctuary  at  Panionium  on  MycUe,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  Miletaa,  mother-city  of  more  tlum  80  colonies,  Ephatus, 
Phoctsa  (p.  26),  Cddpkon,  and  occupied  the  islands  of  Samo$  and 
Ciiar. 

Dorian  colonies,  along  the  coast  of  Caria:  HalKamaisus  and  Cni- 
das.  Doriaim  and  Achacaa  founded  settlements  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
where  they  gradually  drove  out  the  Phcenicians,  in  Melos  aud  in 
Thyra,  whence. in  631  the  colony  of  CyrSne  was  sent  out  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

1000  (?).!    Homer  and  his  Hucceaaors   (Homerid^e).     Hiad  and 
Odyssey. 

Constitutioa  of  society  and  goTerament.  During  the  heroic 
period,  and  at  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  we  find  everywhere  a 
patriarchal  monarchy,  the  hereditary  property  of  families  who  derived 
their  descent  from  the  gods.  In  the  historic  limes  gradual  formation 
in  all  states  of  a  repuhUcan  constitution,  partly  through  the  eitinction, 
partly  through  the  expulsion,  of  the  old  dynasties.  This  republican 
constitution  vr&a  at  first  aristocratic ;  later,  in  most  states,  democratic, 
frequently  reaching  tlie  latter  state  through  the  intervening  suprem- 
acy of  a  Tyrant  (Tifim-TOi),  a  name  applied  to  every  one  who  attained 
supreme  power  in  an  Ulegal  manner,  and  originally  not  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  government. 

Tlie  democracy  of  antiquity  was  not,  however,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  hut  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  ciiizent,  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  the  majoritj'  of  the  population  consisted, 
not  of  citizens,  but  of  sIbtcs.''  Democracies  m  the  modem  sense 
were  almost  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  Doric  Sparta  the  population  consisted  of  three  classes,  strictly 
distinct  from  one  another;  1.  Spartiatm  (Ei-apriSraj,  comprising  Sfiomi, 

I  The  Grecian  stalements  concerning  Ihe  epoch  of  Homer  differ  almost  five 
hundred  years  from  iDe  another. 

>  CF.  Booker,  Chnrkltt  (trsaa.),  3G1:  sad  Sohoemann,  Antiauitiet  of 
Greece,  1. 100  foil.  i  ri  v 
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L  e.  those  haviiw  full  rights,  and  frio^nfoi'd  i.  e.  those  of  less  means, 
who  could  not  lumiah  the  required  contributicm  to  tie  Syaaitea)  <ii- 
rided  into  three  Phyla,  each  composed  of  10  OLs  (ifloOi  these  were 
the  Dorian  eonquerors,  who  occupied  the  fertile  portions  of  the  La- 
conian  territoiy,  the  vaUej  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  lowlands  eitendiog 
to  the  sea;  SJ.  Lacedcertumians  or  Perked  (wtplomoi,  i,  e.  they  who  dwell 
round  about),  descendants  of  those  Achieans  who  had  submitted  to 
the  conquerors  by  treaties.  They  were  free,  but  payed  dues,  as  trib- 
utAry  property-holders  and  small  land-owners,  and  were  without 
pohticsd  rights,  but  were,  however,  bound  to  ndlitary  service;  3. 
Jieiots  (from  tftarii,  "prisoners"?),  aerfe  of  the  state.  They  were 
flivided  among  the  Spartiatie  by  lot,  and  tilled  their  lands,  paying  to 
their  lords  a  ttied  portion  of  the  harvest.  The  number  of  the  Ferkeci 
was  almost  four  times  that  of  the  Spartiatx,  while  the  number  of  tho 
Helots  wa«,  perhaps,  from  2  to  3  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pe- 

820  (?).     Conatitution  and  Laws  of  Lycurgi:^. 

LycnrguB  (AvKoufryoi),  according  to  tradition  of  royal  descent,  and 
guardian  of  the  young  king  Chardaus,  arranged  the  relation  of  the 
Quee  classes,  as  deseiibed  above,  accordingto  settled  principles.  His 
code  of  laws  was  for  the  Spartiatfe  alone.  The  form  of  goveniment 
was  an  aristocratic  republic,  in  spite  of  the  two  hereditary  kin^ 
(generals,  high  priests,  judges).  Both  kings  must  be  6f  the  Herachd 
race,  one  a  member  of  the  Agidm  (from  Agk,  son  of  Eurystheus),  the 
other  of  the  Eurypontidm  (from  Burypon,  grandson  of  Proeles;  see 
p.  48).  The  CmncUof  Elders  (7*/>»w^ 28  Gerontes,  at  least  60  years 
of  age,  elected  for  lite)  under  the  two  kings  as  presiding  officers  had; 
1.  the  previous  discussion  of  everything  that  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
jHipular  assembly;  2.  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  The  popular 
assembly  (i^Ia),  consisting  of  all  Spartdatai  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  not  lost  their  political  rights,  had  no  right  of  initiation,  and 
decided  without  debate.  At  a  later  period  the  tive  Epbors,  I  e.  in- 
spectors (for  the  5  wards)  who  had  probably  existed  before  Lyeurgus, 
acquired  great  power  (p.  56). 

Assignment  of  an  hereditary  landed  estate  to  every  Spartan  family, 
which  had  lost  its  possessions  since  the  conqaest;  equal  division  of 
the  Heiols,  or  slaves  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  these 
lands.  ITo  new  division  of  all  landed  prcmeiiy.*  (Tradition  makes 
Lyeurgus  divide  the  land  into  9000  (4500  ?)  lots  for  the  Spartiatffi, 
and  30,000  for  the  Periieci.)  Establishment  of  social  unions  or  com- 
pulsory clubs  (tTKiivai),  whose  members  ate  togetlier,  even  in  time  of 
peace  :  Phiditia  or  Sgssitia.  Children  were  brought  up  in  common, 
and  the  youne  men  of  the  Sparlan  warrior-nobles  dwelt  ti^tber. 
The  Crypteia  (KpuirTcfa),  an  organized  euard  over  the  Helota  by  young 
Spartans.     No  actual  bunting  of  the  Helots.' 

776.      First  Olympiad,  that  is,  the- first  year  in  wUcli 

foU. 
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the  name  of  the  Olympian  victor  wiu  recorded.     (The  first  was 
Coroibus.) 

Olympian  games  (raised  to  greater  importance  since  820,  hj  tbe  par- 
ticipation of  Sparta  ?);  Nemtan  games  since  573,  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
Isthmean  games  (Poseidon,  since  ^li),  and  PyfAion  games  (Apollo,  en- 
larged after  590).      Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  fuimded,  according 
to  tradition,  at  the   command  of  the  god,  by  Cretans  (L  e.  Doriani) 
from  Cnosua.     Ajnphlctf  onies,  societies  for  common  worship  (per- 
foraumce  of  sacrifices),  the  most  important  of  nhii:h  was  the  l]«l[Juc. 
734.     Fonndatiou  of  Byracuse  '  by  the  Corinthian  Archiat. 
74^724.  (?)    First  Measlaalan  war.     Anttoijemut  Idug  of  the  Mes- 
senians.     Defence  of  Itbome.     Those  Messeuians  that  did  not 
emigrate  became  tributary.     A  part  of  the  land  was  confis- 
cated aa  conquered  territory. 
703.     Foundation  uf  Tarentom  by  the  Spartan  PhalarUAut. 
645-628.*     Second  Messenlan  war.     AristomSnes.     Defence  of  Ira 
(Efpa),  for  nine  years.     The  Athenian  bard  Tyrtsus  accom- 
panied the  Spartans.     After  the  fall  of  Ira  the  greater  part 
of  the  Messenians  fled  to  Sicily;  Zancle,  also,  was  occupied  by 
them,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  name  MeBsana 
before  the  fifth  century.'     The  remaining  Messenians  became 
Helots. 
In  Athena  government  of  the  nobles  (Eitpatridce)  since  the  death 
of  Codms  (1068  ?).     The  chief  officers  of  state  were  the  Archona, 
at  first  (1067-753)  chosen  for  life,  from  the  family  of  Codms  ex- 
clusively, afterwards  (752-683)  elected  for  ten  years,  the  first  four 
only  bemg  of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  rest  taken  from  the  EvpOf 
tridcE  in  general. 

From  682  on  there  were  nine  axohouo  chosen  every  year,  and 
serving  only  one  year,  taken  from  the  Eupatridoe  alone,  and  chosen 
by  them  alone.     These  were:    1.  Archon  Efxmymui  (L  e.  he   from 
whom  the  year  is  named),  tbe  presiding  of&cer.     2,  B/uUeus,  i.  e. 
king  of  tlie  sacrifices,  high  priest.     3.  Polemarchui,  at  first  leader  of 
the  army,  afterwards,  when  the  military  cainmnnd  was  entrusted  to 
StraUgu  by  turn,  only  superintendent  of  military  affairs;  the  other 
six  were  Theimotheta,  judges,  beads  of  the  department  of  justice. 
624  (021  ?).     Laws   of   the  Archon  Draco.     No  alteration  of  the 
constitution,  only  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  law  re- 
lating to  debts,  introducing  great   severity,  frequent  use  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  heavy   fines.     Hence  later  known  as 
the  "  Law  of  Draco,  written  with  blood." 
612.     Insnrxeotion   of  Cylon,   who,   with   tbe   assistance   of    hia 
father-in-law  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  seized  the  Aeropo- 
Us.    Cylon  was  driven  into  banishment  by  tlie  Archon  Megaclea, 
of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaonida,  and  his  followers  were  put  to 

I  Concerning  the  dat«  of   Ihe  fouudstion,  Bee  Holm,  Geich,   Sicitien;   L 

I  Accordint;  In  Dunoker,  Gen-h.  dti  Althertk.,  and  Cortjus,  1.  240.    Ae- 
conting  Id  Ihe  older  but  very  dcml.rful  asBuiuptian,  G85-6«t8. 
■  Holm,  Gfich.  Sidliem,  I.  30U. 
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death  while  clingiug  for  protection  to  the  altars.     On  account 
of  thia  sacrilege  the  Archons  for  the  year  were  haniahed.     Re- 
li^oiis  purification  of  Athena  by  Epimenidea  of  Cnoasus. 
Solon,  of  the  family  of  the   Neliose,   gained  great  influence  by 

the  recapture  of  Salamia,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Meganeans, 

and  through  his  share  in  the 

600-590.'  First  Baored'war  againat  Crisa  and  Ctrria,  whose  in- 
habitants had  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi.  The 
Amp&j/ctyonies  destrwed  both  cities  after  a  long  contest ;  the 
inhabitants  were  enaWed  and  their  laad  consecrated  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 
Growing  dissatisfaction  in  Athena  with  the  goremment  of  the 

nobility.and  internal  disorders.     The  citizens  were  divided  into  three 

parties:  1.  The  CTeat  land-owners  of  the  plain  (ol  Ik  toD  rtBlou),  the 

jiupalTidcE,     2.  The  peasants  of  the  mountainous  districts  fSidcpuu). 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coaat  {xipaxoi),  a  well-to-do  middle  class. 

594.     Solon,  while  Archon  EponTinus,  being  authorized 
by  a   special    enactment  to   negotiate   between   the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  people,  proposed  and  carried  out  at  first  the 
aei«achthela  (i.  e.  the  removal  of  burdens),  whereby  debts 
secured  by  mortgage  were  reduced  abont  21%  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  standard  of  coinage;  the  Attic  or  Eubaan 
talent  (»1078.87)  instead  of  the  AgiiiotaJi  talent  (»1630.50)i 
personiu  security  for  debts  was  abollahed,  and  all  money  flues 
as  yet  unpaid  were  remitted.    Amnesty  for  all  who  baa  been 
deprived  of   theit  political   rights   (Uti/wi).     Return  of    the 
Alcmieonidie. 
The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Solon  were  established 
for  the  citizena  (iro^rTa.)  only.     Excluded  from  all  political  rights 
were;  1.  The  metccci  (jtfToiKai,  foreigners  not  citizens,  but  living  in 
Athena  under  protection  of   the  government),  who  were  regarded 
in  law  as   minors,  and    required    to   be    represented    by  a    patron 
(irpiKTT((TT|i)  who  was  a  citizen,  in   all  legal  transactionfi.      2.  The 
slave)  (BoSAoi). 

The  two  latter  classes  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  her  most  prosperous  days  the  citizens  of  Athens  may  be  estimated 
at  90.000,  the  meUed  at  45,000,  the  slaves  at  360,000.  So  that  in 
the  period  of  most  ertreme  democracy  the  sovereign  people  formed 
a  small  minority  of  the  population.  ^ 

Division  oE  all  citizens,  for  purposes  of  military  service  and  the 
eiereise  of  political  rights,  into  classes,  according  to  income  received 
from  properW  in  land,  no  regard  being  paid  to  movable  property  of 
any  kind.  The  unit  of  measure  was  the  medirmtus  (52.53  liter),  for 
grain  and  vegetables;  the  m^trftes  (39.39  liter),  for  wine  and  olive 
oil.     The  following  four  classes  were  formed:  — 

1.  Pentakosiomedimni,  men  whose  estates  brought  in  a  minimum  of 
500  medimni  and  metretes. 

»  According  to  Ourtiua,  UUt.  of  Greece,  I.  281.    The  dsta  tonoerly  to 
Gopttd  was  596-536. 
s  Cf.  Bohoemano,  Aniiq.  of  Greece,  I.  318,  353. 
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2.  Knighta  (Irwth),  }^eld  of  estates  300-500  medinmi. 

3.  ZeugkoE  (i.  e.  the;  who  work  their  land  with  one  span  of  maleH), 
field  of  estates  at  lea»t  150  medimni. 

4.  Thelei,  comprising  sll  who  owned  land  yielding  Icbb  than  IGO 
medinmi,  or  possessed  uo  land,  bat  were  either  daj  laborere  in  the 
country,  or  artisans,  sailors,  tradesmen  in  tbs  city- 
Taxation  consisted  in  the  daty  of  the  citizens,  as  arranged  in  the«e 

four  classes,  to  systematically  supply  ships,  horses,  and  arms  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  members  of  the  first  three  classes  served  as  hoplUtt 
(ii-AJrai),  heavy  armed  foot^*Dldiers;  members  of  the^wf  two  classes 
served  ^o  in  case  of  need  as  cavalry,  furnishing  their  own  horses, 
while  members  of  tkefiret  class  furnished  ships  for  the  fleet  at  their 
own  expense,  for  which  pun>ose  they  were  enrolled  in  48  nauciarife; 
the  theCei  were  to  be  ctdled  upon  to  serve  as  light^«rmed  foot,  or 
upon  the  fleet,  only  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  There  was 
no  otlier  regular  taxation  of  citizens;  state  ofBcials  served  without 
pay,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  covered  by 
the  yield  of  the  mines,  wMch  were  state  property,  by  fines,  by  a  poll- 
tax  laid  on  the  metoxi,  tuai  by  the  harbor  dues.  When  extraordinary 
taxes  were  necessary,  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  tlie  classes 
described  above,  the  ftnaih  class,  however,  being  exempt. 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nine  archons  weru  taken  from  the  first 
class;  every  citizen  had  a  vote  in  their  election.  The  council  (SovXf) 
of  400,  formeriy  chosen  from  the  Evpatrida  aloue,  was  henceforward 
open  to  all  citizens  of  t^  first  three  dosses  over  tliirty  years  old.  The 
ipovuiar  atsembly  (tiaOirfaia)  consisted  of  aU  citizens  over  twenty  years 

The  Areopagta  (from'Apnoi  riyot,^  Hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars),  tho  ao- 
cient  court  wblch  bad  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  arson,  and  a  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  state,  was,  after  this 
time,  composed  of  archons  who  had  retired  from  office.  Legal  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  by  the  hdiasts  (iiKuurral,  so  called  from  the  hoik, 
JXioIn,  where  they  sat),  bodies  having  something  of  the  nature  of  both 

1'udge  and  jury,  and  consulting  of  citizens  over  thirty  years  old,  chosen 
ly  Sie  thesmotJiBtfe,  out  of  a  list  of  6000  citizens  which  was  formed 
by  lot. 

Hiia  tmaeratk  constitution  of  Solon  paved  the  way  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy.  In  itself  it  was  essentially  conservative,  since  the 
lar^r  landed  estates  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Solon  also  established  a  oode  of  laws  for  regulating  the  entire  civil 
life,  which  was  not  completed  until  lat«r. 

Solon  left  Athens  for  ten  years.  Travels  in  eastern  Asia,  Crete, 
ajid  Egypt.  New  party  divisions  in  Athena.  The  nobles  were  led 
by  Lycurgus;  the  middle  class  by  the  Alcmteonid  MegSck);  the  poorer 
cksses  by  Piiistrdtus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  giposition  of  Solon,  who 
bad  returned  to  Athens  and  was  now  an  old  man,  constantly  gained 
new  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  AcropoUs. 

I  The  hill  only  wu  lo  called  by  the  ancients.    Tne  court  was  known  u  i)  b 
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560-527'     PiBistratue  (neicn'orpnTOi),  tyrant  of  Athens. 

Emigration  of  Atheniiui  noblea,  under  Mdtiades  the  elder,  to  the 
Thraciau  Chersonese.  Solon  left  Athens  again  and  went  to  Asia 
Minor.  Conversation  with  Cnesua  in  Safdea  (see  p.  26).  Ue  died 
(559)  at  Soil",  in  Cgprw  (?). 

Pisistratus  ruled  in  Athens  under  the  forma  of  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution, mhick  he  did  not  reooke.  He  managed  that  the  people  should 
always  choose  archons  who  suited  hint.  Driven  out  by  a  coalition 
of  the  nobles  and  the  moderates,  569,  he  returned  five  years  later 
(£51).  A  second  time  exiled  in  Ba2,  he  again  regained  his  power 
after  eleven  years  absence,  and  ruled  without  farther  interrup- 
tion from  541  to  B'27.  New  emigration  of  noble  families,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  AlcmcEonid<E.  Pisistratus  conducted  his  government 
nntU  his  death,  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 

627-510.     Hipplas  ('Iwwlas),  under  whom 

619.     FlaUttB  seceded  from  the  Bteotian  League  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens.     The  Bceotians  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians.    Hippias  conducted  the  government  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  father,  until  his  brother,  Hipparchua,  was  murdered 
by  Uarmodius  ('Ap^nJiioi)  and  ATistoffiion  ('AiwrTiryfiriiir)  in  GI4. 
(See  Thncydides,  VI.  54-59,  where  he  critieisea  die  traditional 
tale  of  Ilarmodlus  and  Aristogiton.)     Hippias  took  a  cmel 
revenge,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  eiUed  nobles  ( C&- 
thenea  at  the  head  of  the  AlcnuEonid<s)  in.  conncetion  with  a 
Spartan  army  under  CleomSnes.     He  took  refuge  with  Darius, 
king  of  Persia. 
509.    Beforms  of  Clisthenes  (EAcurdo^).  son  of  Mega> 
cles,  grandson  of  Clisthenes,  of  Sicyon. 
This  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  a  social  reform 
as  well.     The  constituUon  of  Solon  was  not,  however,  repealed,  bat 
only  further  developed  in  a  democratic  manner,  without  as  yet  intro- 
ducing equal  political  rights  of  all  citizens.     Tlie  Solonian  arrange- 
ment of  classes  for  purposes  of  taxation  remained;  the  arehonship 
was  as  before  restricted  to  the  first  class,  and  membeisbip  of  the 
council  to  the  first  three  classes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  now  indebted  to  the  Aliv 
' '  !,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  the  four  old  Athenian 


Kach  tribe  consisted  of  ten  deiaea,  or  local  communities,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  contiguous,  but  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
interspersed  with  de/aes  belonging  to  other  tribes.  In  all  there  were  100 
demes,  later  174.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
local  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  patri- 
archal condition  of  things,  whereby  only  nobles  and  large  land-owneis 
-.,     1  Dnnoker,  IT.  4Mi  Sohoemaan,  Antiq.  of  Qtkix,  I.  368. 
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eould  hold  the  poBltlou  of  deroarch  (tiiiapx't),  the  presiding  officer  of 

Henceforward  every  two  denies  formed  &  nauerary,  wbieb  wa«  ex- 
pected to  fit  out  and  man  a  trireme  (a  vessel  with  three  hanlca  of 
oars^;  whereas  the  old  division  of  Attica,  made  in  683,  into  48  nau- 
cranes,  had  been  based  un  the  old  jx^Uico-rtligioas  division  inte  tribes 
and  phTOtrieg.  These  phratries  {^parfCai,  12),  the  subdivisions  of  the  oUl 
tribes  (fniAoJ),  were  untouched  by  Uie  reform  of  Clisthenes,  bat  they 
were  reduced  tJi  the  conditiui  of  religious  coiporatioos  for  keeping 
lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  bnt  without  political  impor- 

The  council  (Bauxi)  was  increased  from  400  to  600  members,  flf^ 
for  each  tribe;  and  each  of  these  seta  of  fifty  presided  in  the  council 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  year  (prylany,  wpuraytia);  the  members  of 
these  presiding  comnuttees  of  fifty  were  called  pn/Caniet.  Instead  of 
four  popular  assemblies  in  a  year,  as  formerly,  ten  were  held  henoo- 
forward. 

507.    The  Athenian  nobility,  beaded  by  ItagStaa,  with  the  help  of 
a  Spartan  army  under  Cleomeues,  brought  about  a  short  re- 
action.   Clisthenes  fled;  the  Acropolis  was  delivered  to  the 
Spartans  by  a  treacherous  archon.     A  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
populace  compelled  CleomSnes  to  make  a  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation :  withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  without  arms,  and  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.    The  latter  were  put 
to  death,  and  Clisthenes  was  recalled. 
50C.     An  expedition  of  the  Spartans  agmnst  Athens  under  their  kings, 
CleomcQCS  and  DemeiStus,  at  the  head  of  their  FelopomMsian 
allies,  was  broken  np  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Spartan  kings. 
The  allies  of  the  Spartans,  the  Btxotians  and  the   Chalcidian» 
from  Evbtea,  were  defeated  bythe  Athenians.     The  lattercun- 
qnered  a  part  of  Evbma,  and  apportioned  4000  peasant  holdings 
among  Attic  farmers,  who  retained  their  Athenian  citizeimhip. 
The  Athenian  democracy  derived  an  accession  of  strength  from  a 
reduction  in  the  powers  of  the  archons.     The  place  of  holding  the 
popolar  aasembly  was  changed  from  the  market-place  (iyapi),  where, 
according  to  a  custom  sanctified  W  its  antiquity,  the  first  archon 
presided,  to  the  rocky  hill  of  the  rnyx ;  and  the  duty  of  presiding 
m  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  council  was  fixed  opon  an  ofti- 
cer  (inrrinp'),  who  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  prylany,  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  was  changed  every  day.     This  officer  also  held  the 
kers  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  archives.    It  is  uncertain  bow  far 
Clisthenes  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  selecting  state  offi- 
cials (of  course,  only  from  the  numbers  of  qualified  candidates). 
Election  of  ten  Strategi,  one  from  e^ch  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  by 
turns  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  formerly  belon^d  to  the 
archon  polemarobua.     The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
thesmothets  to  the  heliasts,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Solon 
for  certain  cases,  was  now  eitt^nded  to  all  cases.     Establishment  of 
ih*  ostracism  {tatpajticyit,  used  until  41TJ,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  popular  assembly  to  decre^  by  means  of  a  secret  ballot. 
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with  \Ms  of  pottery  (irrpoKa),  the  bamshment  of  an;  citizeD  who  ea< 
daggered  the  public  liberty,  without  process  of  law,' 

In  PeloponneauB,  during  this  period  of  internal  developoieut  at 
Athens,  Sparta  had  become  the  lirst  power.  Soon  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  an  essential  incresae  in  the  powers  of  the  Ephora 
had  taken  place  (under  king  Thcopompus).  About  560,  another  re- 
form had  been  accomplished  by  the  Geront  Chiion,  with  the  aid  and 
religious  consecration  of  Epimenides  of  Cnossus,  which  completed  the 
aristueratic  form  of  goYcnuuent  at  Sparta,  and  gase  inoreaaed  strength 
to  ihe  commoiiweaJth.  The  Xiphore  received  an  eitraoirdinaTj  Sis- 
cipliuary  power  over  every  individual,  not  excepting  even  the  kings. 
Ilie  power  of  the  latter  gradually  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  After  the 
victory  at  Thyrea  (549),  the  power  of  Argoa,  which  in  the  seventh 
centnry  had  again  attained,  under  King  Phidon,  a  transient  increase, 
was  broken,  and  the  A^ive  league  was  dissolved.  The  Spaitan 
state,  which  was  everywhere  the  opponent  of  tyranny  and  (he  pro- 
tector of  republican-aristocratic  governments,  became  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  the  Peli^mmeaian  states,  and  claimed  the  E~ 
all  the  Hellenic  cantons. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 


500-449.    Persian  wars. 

500-491.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persians  (p.  28). 
The  assistance  rendered  them  by  Athem  and  Eretria  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  subjugate 
European  Greece. 

493-179.    Attack  of  the  Fenilans  upon  the  Greeks. 

493  (492?).  First  expedition  of  die  Persians  gainst  Greece, 
under  Mardonius. 
The  land  force  subdued  tbe  coast  of  Thrace;  the  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Thmos.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  submitted  volun- 
tarily. The  Persian  army,  surprised  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  suffered 
great  loss;  the  fleet  was  tor  the  mist  part  destroyed  by  a  storm  off 
the  promontory  of  Athm.     Mardonius  thereupon  decided  to  return. 

Construction  of  citadels  on  the  Thracian  coast  to  serve  as  points 
of  support  in  future  campaigns  :  Byzantium,  Sestos,  Ahdira,  received 
Persian  garrisons. 

491.  The  Persian  heralds,  who  required  signs  of  submission  (water 
and  earth),  were  sacrilegiously  murdered  at  Sparta  and  Athens 
The  Cyclades  and  ^gina  promised  submission  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  received,  from  the  Spartans  ^ginetan  hostages. 

490.     Second  expedition  of  the  Persians  ^tunst  Greece,  nn- 

a  juridical  daviston,  but  « 
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der  Artaphemes  (the  young  nephew  of  Darins)  and  an 
older  general,  the  Mede  Datis. 
A  fleet  of  600  triremes  and  the  same  number  of  truuportB,  with 
100,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  on  board,  crossed  the  MgeMi  sea. 
After  destroying  the  citj  of  Naxos,  the  Fersiaua  landed  in  Eubtea. 
The  city  of  Eretria  was  stormed,  and  taken  by  treachery  ;  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  put  to  death  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  great  king  at  Susa.  By  Oie  advice  of  Bippias  (p.  54^  the  Per- 
Biana  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  and  encampM  in  tne  vicinity 
oi  MariSthon. 

At  Athens  the  entire  military  power  of  the  city  (9-10,000  Hop- 
lites)'  was  called  to  arms  under  the  ten  Strategi  of  the  ten  tribes, 
amonif   whom    were    Arkndes,    ThemUtSdea,  and   MiltUdea   ^tha 
younger),  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Chersonese.   The  Athenians 
crossed  the  Bnlessua  and  advanced   to  meet  the  Persians;  they  en- 
camped  in  face  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days  in  a  position  strengthened 
by  eatrenchments,  and  whence  they  covered  the  road  bo  Athens.    Re- 
inforced by  lOOO  Flatasans,  they  attacked  the  Persians  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  sought  from 
Sparta.     It  is  probable  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  time  embarked  a 
portion  of  their  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
second  landing  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood   of  Athens.     Alter 
hard  fighting  the  Athenians  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
490.   12  September.    Battle  of  Maratbon, 
under  Uie  leadership  of  Miltiades. 
The  plan  of  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens  from   the  sea  was 
prevented  by  a  forced  march  of  the  anny  back  to  the  city.     The  Per- 
sian fleet  returned  to  Asia  Minor.     Hippias  died  in  Leuinos. 
489.     m-considered  and  unsncceGsful  attack  of  MiltiSdes,  who  had 
been  clothed  with  unrestricted  power  as  mihtary  commander, 
npon  Paros.     Miltiades,  on  his  return  to  Athens  wounded,  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  complaint  of  Xanikippas,  and   con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  amounting  to  fifty 
talents,  which  stun  was  paid  by  his  son  dmon,  after  tJie  death 
of  his  father. 
Ariatides  and  ThemiBtocIeB  were  now  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athens.     The  latter  devoted  special  attention  to  increase  and  Im- 
provement of  the  fleet,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  to  the 
Athenians  by  an   onsuccessfid  war  with  jEgina,  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  and  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ships  from  the 
Corinthians.^      On  the  racrtion  of  Themistocles,  the  income  from  the 
silver  works  at  Laurium  were  spent  upon  the  fleet,  and  20  triremes 
were  built  every  year. 

483.  As  tlie  growing  rivalry  between  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
endangered  the  commonweal,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council 
the  assembly  decided  between  the  two  men  by  the  ostracism 
(p.  55).  Anatldes  was  condemned  te  ten  yeai^'  esile  from 
Athens  by  more  than  6000  votes. 

>,  IV.  673.    CurUua,  Hint.  o/Grtece,  n.  246. 
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Themistdclea  iir^g  the  fortaflcatioa  of  Finenii,  a  strong  wall  was 
bnilt,  the  foundatioiis  of  which  are  yet  visible,  which  sIbo  enclosed 
the  small  harbors  of  Mant/chia  and  Zea  on  the  southeast  of  FiiEeus. 
Badical  reform  of  the  naval  depiirtmcnt.  The  naucraries  (p.  55), 
which  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  ships  needed  by  the  state, 
since  the  year  600  b.  c.,  were  dissolved,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
a  new  arrangement  known  as  the  tritrarcliies.  The  building  of  ships 
and  the  supply  of  the  more  essential  portions  of  their  equipment  were 
undertaken  by  the  state ;  the  completion  of  the  equipment,  the  repairs, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  crew,  during  service,  of  one  ship  was  assigned 
as  a  service  due  the  state  (AdToupyfa)  to  one  well-to-do  citizen,  who 
.  return  was  appointed  trierareh,  or  coomiander-iii-chief  of  the 
ip.  Whereas  m  the  nancraries  the  expenses  of  the  ships  had 
Jen  exciuBively  upon  the  Penlakoaiomedmni  (i.  e,  the  large  land- 
owners, s.  63),  and  all  citizens,  whether  land-owners  or  not,  whose 
property  exceeded  a  certain  standard  could  be  called  upon  for  thia 
purpose,  and  mere  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  trierardiy.^ 
481-480.  Tliird  expedition  of  the  Fersiona  against  Greece, 
under  Xerxes. 
This  expedition,  planned  by  Daxius,  was  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  after  extensive  preparations.  Pimtratua,  son  of  Hippias, 
and  Demarfitus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sparta,  accompajiied  Xerxes  on 
the  expedition. 

Construction  of  a  canal  at  Acanthus  by  the  force  on  the  fleet 
and  the  subject  Thraciata,  to  avoid  the  storms  about  Mt.  Athoa. 
Bridge  over  tbe  Hellespont,  between  Sislos  and  Abydos,  built  by 
Fbtsnician  and  Egyptian  laborers.  Erection  of  large  magasliies  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thracia. 

481.     The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire 
assembled  at  CTilolla  in  Cappadoda,  whence  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Sardes  by  the  king  in  person. 
480.     In  the  spring  departure  from  Sardes  (about  900,000  men). 
Uarch   Uirough  Myaia.     Passage  of  the   Hellespont,  lasting 
seven  days.     March  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     Passage 
of  the  fleet  (more  than  1300  triremes,  among  which  were  over 
400  Grecian  ships  from   Asia  Minor)  through  the  canal  at 
Acanlhia. 
After  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  plan  of  defending  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  the  Persian  army  traversed  2'hessaly  without  opposition.    Not 
only  the  Thessalians,  but  also  the  Bteotian  cities,  with  Cbe  exception  of 
Plataa  and  TheapicE,  sent  the  king  symbols  of  submission. 

480.   July.     Battle  of  the  Greeks  nnder  Leonidas,  at  Tber- 

mopylee  (i.  e.  warm  gates,  a  pass  at  the  foot  of  Calli- 

drOmus,  near  hot  springs)  against  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  Spartan  king  Leonldas,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylffi, 

with  about  6000  Hoplltes,  among  whom  were  300  Spartiata,  and 

1000  Laeedsmonian  Period,  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 

1  Boeokh,  Puitie  Eamoms  <if  the  Atheniaai  (Lamb's  traua.),  359,  S9S-T4& 
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PersiaDS,  while  1000  Phodant  guarded  the  footpath  over  (Eta.  The 
Persians,  guided  over  thia  pafli  hy  the  traitor  Ephudtea,  druve  hack 
the  Phocians  BJid  attaeked  the  Grecian  army  in  tlie  rear.  Leoiildas 
ordered  the'  Periceci  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire,  and  died 
a  heroic  death  with  his  300  Spartiatie  and  700  Tliespiaiu,  who  re- 
fused to  leave  him-  The  Thebans,  who  had  fought  under  Leouldas 
against  their  will,  laid  down  their  arms;  part  of  them  were  cut  down: 
part  branded,  at  the  king's  command,  and  sent  back  to  Thebes.  At 
the  same  time 

480-     Indecisive   eea-fl«ht   at  Artemisiuin, 

a  promontory  and  temple  at  the  northern  point  of  Eubcea. 
During  the  first  day  about  280  Grecian  ships,  under  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  EurybiSdes,  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet,  under  Achcg' 
menet,  which  was  weakened  through  losses  by  storms,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  200  ships  aruimd  the  aoutliem  end  of  Eubtea.  Night  put  an 
end  to  the  indecisive  battle.  Loss  of  the  200  Persian  ships  which 
were  sent  around  Eubcea. 

On  the  second  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  reinforced  by  63  triremes, 
■■  ■ "  a  victorious  contest  with  Ciiieii 


On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylc, 
the  GreciMi  fleet  hastened  to  the  Gulf  of  Saldmii.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  anny,  haying  established  itself  on  the  isthmus,  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Athenians. 

Xerxea  traversed  central  Greece,  without  meeting  with  resistance. 
Locrians  and  Dorians  submitted.  He  ravaged  the  knd  of  the  Pho~ 
aan»,  the  detachment  sent  to  Delphi  was,  however,  driven  back,  with 
the  help  of  a  thanderstorm.  Bteotia  was  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
try.    TheapifB  and  Plat<ra.  alone  were  destroyed. 

The  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  fortifications  of  the  Pineua  being  incomplete,  the 
fleet  conveyed  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  pereonrf 
effects,  to  Salamh,  ^gina,  and  Argotis,  in  which  latter  place  the 
Athenian  children  wore  provided  with  schooling  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants.  Return  of  the  exiles  permitted.  Xenes  entered 
the  city,  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temples  thereupon 
and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground. 

480-     20  Sept.    Naval  battle  of  Salamis. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  now  united  and  strongly  reinforced  (378  tri- 
remes, 7  fifty-oared  vessels),  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Bnryblades.  The  Grcciajis,  being  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
strategus  ThemiitScles,  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  forced  to  fight, 
wqn  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persian  fleet,  which  etiH  numbered 
750  (?)  vessels.  The  island  of  PgyttalSa,  which  the  Persians  had  oc- 
cupied, was  recaptured  by  ArisMea,  who  had  hastened  from  ^gina  to 
take  part  in  the  combaL  The  Greeks  lost  40,  the  Persians  200,  ships. 
1^  Persian  fleet  anchored  in  tho  bay  of  PhalSrott.    Ketreat,  noi 


flight,  of  Xerxes.     Mardonttis  was  left  in  Thessaly  with  the  best  part 

of  the  army  (260,000  men). 

480.   Nov.    Xerxes,  after  suffering  great  loss  through  drought  and 

lack  of  provisions,  reached  the   Hellespont,  where  he  found 

the    fleet,   which  transported  the   afinj,  the   bridge    having 

been  carried  away  by  etorma. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  instead  of  pursuing  the   Persians,  aa  Themis- 

t5cles  wished,  laid  nnauccesaful  siege  to  the  city  of  Andros.     llie 

Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  and  at  once  began  its  reconstruction. 

479.     Fourth  expedition  of  the  Persians  ^wnst  Greece. 

After  Mardonius  had  in  Tain  offered  the  Athenians,  through 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  a  separate  peace  with  recognition  of  their 

independence,  he  entered  Attica  and  advanced  on  AUiens,  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  under  Artdbiiinis,  and"  by  contingents  from 
his  allies  in  northern  Greece,  Thessalians,  Sceotiam,  a  part  of  the 
Phodans,  and  the  Argivm.  The  Athenians,  being  a  second  time  ^th- 
lessly  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Spartans,  retired  again  to  Salamia. 
Whatever  had  been  rebiult  in  the  city,  the  Persians  destroyed. 
Finally  the  whole  Peloponneeian  force  of  30,000  hoplites  and  twice 
as  many  light-armed  troops  having  ccossed  the  isthmus,  Mardonna 
retired,  and  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  Bieotia  on  the  Asomts. 
More  than  lOflOO  Athenians,  PlattEarta,  and  The^iaru  joined  the  Hel- 
lenic army.  FaoaaiilaB  was  the  leader  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the 
whole  force.  He  commanded  the  most  imposing  army  that  Hellaa 
had  ever  seen.     The  Hellenes,  however,  had  no  cavalry. 

479.     Sept    Battle  of  FlatceEe. 

After  long  delay  and  much  marching  hack  and  forth,  Pauaonlaa, 
who  had  twice  entrusted  the  most  dangerous  positions  to  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Aristides,  decided  to  retreat  without 
offering  battle;  being,  however,  attacked  by  Mardonius  and  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself,  he  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
Sonnesiang,  and,  being  wgH  supported  by  the  Athenians,  gained  a, 
ecisive  victory.  Mardonius  fell.  Rout  of  the  Persians;  theit 
camp  cc^turcd  by  the  Greeks. 

liie  Grecian  array  advanced  before  Thebes;  the  leaders  of  the  Per- 
sian party  were  given  up,  and  executed  on  the  isthmns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Mardonius  a  Grecian 
fleet  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leolychldas,  —  Xanthippus  couunanding 
the  Athenians  tinder  him,  — ^nad  been  dispatched  to  patrol  the  .Xgean 
Sea.  At  the  call  of  the  Samians  the  fleet  sailed  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Persians. 

479-449,  Offensive  war  of  the  Oreclans  against  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  admiral,  MardonUs,  distrusting  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  Ids  fleet,  did  not  venture  to  accept 
the  naval  battle  offered  him  near  Saiuos.  He  beached  Ms 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite  Samos,  and  en- 
trenched himself.  The  Grecian  marines  landed,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Penoans  in  the 


479.    Battle  of  Mycale 

(on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Flateeie  ?),  captured  tbe  camp  and 
bumed  the  PersiaJi  Bhips.  Seveml  of  the  island  cities,  par- 
ticularly SaTiws,  Lesbos,  and  Chios,  and  afterwards  tbe  Greeian 
coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  joined  the  Helleiiie  league.  Tbe 
Peloponneaians  returned  home;  the  AlheiiUins  aud  lunians  con- 


cjuered  SestOi  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens,  which, 
jection  of  uie  PeloponnesiauB,  wb«  surrounded  witli  strong  walls. 


ratagem  of  ThemistScles.)  Completion  of  tbe  fortLHcation  of 
Pirteus,  where  a  large  city  grew  up. 

478  (?).     Keform  of  Amttdei,  from  which  dates  tbe  real  supremacy 
of  the  democracy  in  Athens.    Tha  state  offlcea  were  opened 
to  all  four  claases  alike  (p.  63). 
Under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  the  united  fleet  of  Peloponne- 
sian  3,  Athenians,  and  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  conquered  Byian- 
tdam,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.     Tbe   overbearing  demeanor  of 
Pausanias  toward  the  other  meinbers  of  the  league,  and  the  winning 
manner  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  A  ristvies  and  Cimon,  brought  it  about 
that  after  the  recall  of  Pausaniaa  by  the  Ephors 
475  (?).     The  Hegemony  (chief  conduct  of  the  war)  was 
transferred  from  Sparta  to  Athena,  and  a  Hellenic  con- 
federacy (aymmachy)  was  formed,  the  political  head  of 
which  was  Athens,  and  whose  religious  centre  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  where  the  treasury  of  the 
leagne  was  also  established.     The  smaller  states  «ontrih- 
nte  money  only,  inst«ad  of  furnishing  contingents  of  ships. 
Rivalry  between  J'hemisiScies  and  Ciinon.     Tbe  supporters  of  tbe 
latter  procured  the  ostracism  of  Tbemiatocles.     He  retired  to  Argos. 
While  there  suspicion  attached  to  him  of  being  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  intrigues  of  Paiaanxas.     The  latter,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  Ephors,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  and  there  died  of  starvation  (467?).     Themistficles,  driven 
from  Argos,  went  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Epirus,  and  finally  to  Susa, 
where  be  ofFered  tbe  Persian  monarch  his  services  against  his  native 
land.     Artaxerxes  I.  (p.  28)  gave  hi  to   a  priueely  domain   in  Asia 
Minor,  where  be  died  (460). 

After  the  retirement  of  Ariatides  fr.om  political  life,  and  bia  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  (467  ?),  Cimon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Athenian  conrnionwealtb.  He  began  tbe  construction  of  the  two  long 
inalls  (t4  aicfKri),  one  of  which  connected  the  city  with  Pirteus,  and  the 
other  with  Phaleron.' 

Cimon,  tbe  victorious  leader  of  the  fleet  of  the  league,  captured 
those  places  on  the  Thracian  coast  which  were  still  occupied  by  the 
Persians  (^""'i  469);  chastised  tbe  pirates  of  Sq/ra,  and  carried  the 
bones  of  ThcBeus  to  Athens;  captured  Naxos,  which  had  revolted 

1  Onoken  (Athm  u.  Htllai,  I.  72)  holds  that  tbe  wb\Is  were  begun  during 
the  baniehment  ot  Cimon;  so  also  Ad.  Schmidt,  J)ai  peritUitcke  ZeiUUUr, 
I.  67,  who,  however,  places  the  banislimeat  of  Cimon  ia  4S1. 
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from  the  league,  and  dow  lost  its  independence,  as  punishinent  (437); 
defeated  the  fleet  and  arm;  of  the  Fei^iaiis  iu  the 
466.    Battle  of  the  Eiurmedon, 

in  Patnphylia.  Cimon  conquered  the  Chersnncso  and  punished 
the  island  of  Thasm,  which  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy. 
4G4.  Earthquakes  in  Spaita;  insurrection  of  the  Lucunian  helota, 
a  portion  of  whom  joined  the  Messenian  helota  and  occupied 
Itbiime. 
464-456.    Third  Messenian  war, 

in  which   the   Spartans  wore  forced  to  implore  the  help  of 

Athens,  which  was  furnished  at  the  instance  of  Cimon,  but  waa 

afterwards  sent  back  hy  the  suspicious  Spartans  (461).     The 

Athenians,  offended,  allied  themsehes  with  the  Argvoei,  the 

principal  onemios  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  Athens,  rivalry  between  Cimon,  head  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

and  Persies,  the  sou  of  XantAippus,  leader  of  the  democracy.     The 

latter  paxt^  succeeded  iu  establishing  the  payment  of  citizens  serving 

in  the  army,  or  as  judges,  and  the  bestowal  of  alms  of  the  state  upon 

the  poor  at  festivals  out  of  the  pubUc  treasury.     The  beginning  of 

the  decline  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenians  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel  lu&ros  (p.  28)  against 
the  Persians.  The  ezpediUon  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  the  Athe- 
nian army  being  surrounded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

460.    The  law  of  EphialUs  took  from  the  court  of  Areopagus  the  cen- 
sorship  over  the  state,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it  by  Solon 
(p.  53),  and  limited  its  sphere  of  action  to  its  iudiciaj  powers. 
459.     After  this  democratic  victory  Cimon  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  ostracism. 
About  thL'!  time  (between  460  and  454),  the  traasujy  of  the  con- 
federacy was  transferred  from  DeloB  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  contrihutinna  of  the  members  of  the  league  thereby  acquired  the 
character  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Athenians.     The  confederates  be- 
came for  the  most  part  subjects  of  Athens,  which  became  the  capital 
of  a  great  coast  aud  island  empire.' 

459.     MegSra,  threatened   by  Corinth,  ^Egina   and   Epidaurus,  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  who  connected 
MegSra  with  its  port,  Nisma,  by  long  walls. 
468.     The  Athenians,  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  Argolis,  gained  two 
battles  at  sea  over  the  allied  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
^ginetans ;  blockaded  ^gin^  and  euergetieally  defended  Meg' 
fira.     This  great  development  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
caused  a 
457-451.    War  of  the  Spartans  and  Bceotlans  agsunet 
Athens. 
A  Spartan  army  under  Nkomedm,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
Plistoanai:,  had  been  sent  to  Central  Greece  to  protect  the  Dorian 
1  CurtiuB,  ff«<.  of  Greece,  II.  378. 
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tetrapolia  gainst  tlie  attacks  of  the  PbociaitB,  wbo  were  compelled 
to  give  up  tAeir  conquests.     The  Spaxtan  army,  cut  o5  from  a  retura 
over  the  isthmus  by  the  Athenians,  retired  tu  Bceotia,  where  it  aBsiated 
the  Bceotiaus  agaiust  Athens. 
457.     Battle  of  Tanagra,  a  Spartan  victory,  which  they  neglected 

to  utilize.     They  concluded  an  armistice  with  Athens  nud  re- 

turned  to  Sparta. 
Ver;  soon  the  Athenians  again  invaded  Bieotia,  defeated  the 
Tbebans  at  CEnophpta  (456),  and  replaced  the  arijstooratic  govern- 
ments in  most  cities  by  democratic,  which  were  friendly  towards 
Athens.  The  FhovianB  and  Opuntian  Locrians  joined  Athens. 
2IgLiia.  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  after  a  long  siege, 
gave  up  its  ships  of  war,  and  became  tributary  (456).  The  Athenians 
laid  wa£t«  the  coasts  of  Laeonia,  and  conveyed  the  MceseniaoB,  whom 
the  Spartans  had  granted  a  free  departure  from  Ith5me,  to  Naupaelta 
(p.  40),  where  they  formed  a  settlement.  Kecoucihation  between 
Peiicles  and  CimoD;  the  latter  recalled  after  an  exile  of  nearly  five 
years  (454).  The  influence  of  Cimon  brought  about  an 
451  (?).    Armistice  between  Athens  and  Spaita  for  five  years,  and 

a  new  naval  expedition  against  the  Persians.    Cimcm  conducted 

200   shi^  to  Cyprus.     He  died  daring  the  siege  of  Citium. 

After  his  death  his  fleet  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 

Persian  (i.  e.  Phcenician,  CUician)  fleet,  and  the  hostile  troops 

on  the  land  in  the  double 
449.    Battle  of  Salamls  (SoXa^'s)  in  Cyprus. 

New  party  struggles  in  the  Bceotian  cities.  The  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  returned ;  the  Athenians,  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  democrats,  were  defeated  at  Coionea  (447). 
The  old  aristocratic  constttntions  were  restored,  not  only  in  Bimtia 
but  also  in  Locria,  Phocis,  and  Megdra,  which  became  free  from 
the  supremacy  of  Athens.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five  years' 
armistice  the  Spartans  sent  an  army  under  their  young  king,  Plis- 
toanax,  to  Attica,  in  order  to  assist  the  Euboeans  in  a  revolt  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  bribed  the  advisers  of  the  young  king 
ind  secured  the  withdrawal- of  the  army;  then  hastemng  back  to 
Eulxea  with  an  Athenian  army,  he  subdued  the  island  anew  (14C). 
Second  assignment  of  £ub«£an  lands  to  Athenian  citizens. 
445.     Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     By 

this  peace,  or  more  properly  armistice,   the  Faloponneslan 

and  Athenian  leagues  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  two 

distinct  and  independent  confedetaoiea. 
About  this  time,  or  at  least  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  opened  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  an  Athenian 
embassy  under  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa.  No  formal  peace,  however, 
was  concluded,  bnt  peaceaWo  intercourse  under  a  tacit  recognition  of 
existing  political  relations  gradually  took  the  place  of  a  state  of  war. 
The  Athenians  gave  up^  Cyprus  and  sent  the  Egyptian  rebels  no 
further  ud.  They  continued  to  control  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the 
Grecian  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  mostly  their  allies  or  stUt- 
jects,  —  in  any  case,  practically  free  from  the  Persian  sceptre.     The 
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Bo-called  peace  of  Cimon,  whereiu  the  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  have 
formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Greeka  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  piomisea  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war  iuto  the  ^geaD, 
would  aeem  to  be  tie  invention  of  a  later  time.'- 

444.  At  Athena  Thucydides  (the  son  of  Melasias,  not  the  historian 
of  the  same  name),  liecame  the  leader  of  the  ariatociatio 
party.  His  party  attempted  to  secure  the  ostracism  of  Peri- 
cles,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
Thncydldes  was  bamahed. 
444-429.  Athens  under  the  administmtion  of  Pericles, 
who,  although  never  archon,  conducted  the  government  of  the 
city  by  hia  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  bis  official  capac- 
ity as  slralegua,  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  (Tamias  of 
Epimeteta),  and  as  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
oUier  public  works. 
440-439.     Revolt  aod  subjugation  of  Samos. 

443.     Foundation  of  ThuHi  in  Southern  ItAly  on  the  Fuina  of  Sybiris. 
437.     Foundation  of  AmpAipolis  on  the  Strymon.     Completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  by  the  conatruetion  of  a  tJiird  long  wall, 
parallel  with  the  first  leading  to  the  Pineus  (p.  61).     Ma^ 
niflcent  buildings,  especially  on  the  Acropolis:  the  HaU  o/Ae 
Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheion,  the  PropylcBa,  the  Parthenon,  or 
Hecatompedon,  the  bronie  statue  of  Athena  Prmaachos,  a  co- 
lossal figure  over  BO  feet  high. 
By  the  Age  of  Pericles  is  commonly  understood  the  whole  time 
of  Ids  political  activity  (465-429),  or  even  the  entire  period  from  the 
]*ersian  expeditions  to  the  I'eloponnesian  war.     This  was  the  most 
brilliant   epoch  in   the  history  of  Athens,  not  only  in  its  political 
power,  its  trade  and  commcreo,  but  in  art  and  literature.     The  tragio 
dramatists:  .Sachylus,  525-^6;  Sophoclea,  496-40B;  Euripides, 
480-406  ;  later  the  comic  dramatist,  Aristophanes  466  (?)-380  7 
The  historians:  Herodotos  of  HaUcarnassus,  434^424?;  Tliuc;- 
dicles,  471-396  ?     The  sculptor  :  Phidias  ;  the  arehitects  IctlniM, 
Callicratea,  and  Mnesicles;  the  painter  Polygnotua.     The  phil- 
osophers, Socrates,  469-399,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Anaxagoras,  Prota- 
goras.    Aspasia  of  Miletus. 

431-404.  PELOPONNBSIAN  WAR. 

Causes:  Envy  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  at  the  power  of  Alieru, 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  discontent  of  those  of  their 
allies  who  had  been  reduced  to  subjects. 

Immediate  canses;  1.  The  interference  of  Athens  in  the  war 
between  Coreyra  and  Corinlh  (435-432),  which  had  broken  out  con- 
cerning Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dprhachium^  in  Illyria,  a  colony  of 
Coreyra.  The  democrats  of  Epidamnux,  hard  pressed  by  the  exiled 
nobles  in  alliance  with  Illyrian  bai'barians,  implored  aid  from  their 

1  C(.  Ourtiiia,  Hitl.  of  Greene.  II.  1S6  (after  Dablmann  and  Kruirep). 
Other  writer-  consider  that  a  frenlv  wa«  concluded.  Cf.  HleokO,  De  Fna 
Ciaonica,  1863.  B.  Miillep,  Uier  den  cimon.  FrUdtn,  18C6-18S9.  Ad, 
Bobmid^  Dai  pirikkitche  Zeitnlltr. 
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mother  city  CorcjTa  in  rdn,  but  obtained  belp  trom  Corinth,  the 
mother  city  of  Coi'cyra.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Curcyrsans  touk  flidca 
with  the  ariEtocraey  of  Epidamnus,  defeated  tlie  Coriuthiaus  at 
Actiara.  (435),  and  captured  Epidamima.  Corinth  and  Coicyra  vied 
with  one  another  for  help  from  Athens.  The  Athenians  decided  in 
favor  of  CocejTB,  and  took  part  at  first  with  10,  afterwards  with  30, 
ships  in  the  hattlc  of  SybBta  (432),  between  the  Corlnthiana  and  Coi- 
cjTseans,  wherein  the  Corinthians,  at  first  yiotorious,  afterwards  retired 
before  the  Athenians.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Potidtea,  a  Coriutbian 
eolony  on  the  peninsula  of  Cbalcidlce,  revolted  from  the  Athenian 
leagne  (432),  and  received  support  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Atlienians  at  Olynthus,  and  Potidiea 
was  Burrounded  and  besieged. 

The  Corinthiiins,  supported  by  the  Megareana,  who  (since  432  ?) 
had  been  deluded  from  all  Attio  harbors  and  markets,  and  by  the 
.^ginetans,  entered  a  complaint  against  the  Athenians  at  Sparta. 
The  popular  assembly  at  Sparta  having  rated  that  the  Athenians  had 
broken  the  treaty,  the  Pel^onnetian  Congress  resolved  on  preparation 


Boeotians,  Opunlian  Locrians,  Phocians.  Independent  allies  of  the 
Atheulaiie :  PlaUea,  Corcyra,  Zacynthas,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Thessalians, 
A  camanians.  The  Athenian  lei^ue,  including  almost  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  archipelago  and  the  regions  beyond,  had  been 
transformed,  by  naval  atatii»a  and  garrisoBs,  into  an  extensive  em- 

431.  The  war*  began  with  the  surpi^se  of  PlatiesB  by  the  Thebans. 
The  gates  were  opened  by  treachery;  but  the  Thebana  were 
driven  out  of  the  city ;  many  were  captured  or  cruelly  slaugh- 

431-425.  Five  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponneaians,  4  un- 
der the  Spartan  king  ArchidOrmis,  the  6th  under  Agis.  While 
the  Athenian  fleet  laid  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponneaua,  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  took  refuge  in  Athena,  Pineus,  or  en- 
oaiDped  between  the  long  walls.  The  jEymeMn*  were  en- 
tirely driven  away  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  and  their 
land  divided  among  Athenian  eitizena.  The  country  around 
MegSra  was  harried  by  an  Athenian  army. 

430.  A  pestilence  rosembling  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athena,  of 
which 

429.    Pericles  died. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  capture  of  Potidcea.  Cleoa  *  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  of  Uie  democratic  party;  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  was  Nicias. 
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428.  Revolt  of  Myliline  in  Iiesbos  (Methumna  remaJuod  faithful  to 
the  AthenianaJ.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  help  promised  by 
427.  the  Pfloponuesiane,  MylUine  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
the  AtheniiinB  under  Pachea.  The  Athenian  assembly  decreed 
that  all  citizens  of  Mytilene  should  be  pnt  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  on  the  following  day  was  restncted  to  the  aristocrats. 
More  than  a  thousand  were  sliun,  the  city  was  razed,  and  the 
land  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  uie  territory  of  Meth- 
ymna,  divided  among  Athenian  citizens. 
427.  Pfa(!B!B  forced  to  sun^nder.  Thesurvivorsof  itabravedefenders, 
225  in  nnmber,  were  executed  by  the  Spartans.  Bloody  party 
conteata  in  Corcyra,  where  victory  at  last  remained  with  the 
democrats.  Successful  expedition  of  the  Athenians  under  De- 
moathlnes  to  assist  the  Acamaoians  against  the  Ambrackls, 
who  received  help  from  the  Peloponnesians. 
425.  Demosthenes  landed  in  Messenia  and  fori:ified  the  ruined  fortress 
of  Pylos.  The  Spartans  under  BraMas  occupied  the  island  of 
Spkaeterfa,  opposite  I^los.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Niclas 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Spartan  envoys  iu  Athens  offered  peaee, 
but  their  proposals  were  rejected  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
who,  being  appointed  by  the  people  sirategus  iu  place  of  Niclas, 
took  Sphacteria  by  storm,  and  brought  2^  of  the  enemy,  among 
whom  were  120  i^xiWidf:;,  with  him  to  Athens.  The  Atiieniaus 
threatened  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  whenever  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians should  invade  Attica  again. 
424.  The  island  of  Cytkera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  From 
Cythera  and  from  Pylos,  to  which  latter  place  the  Athenians 
convej^d  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  the  Laeonian  territory 
was  harassed  incessantly.  The  Athenians  invaded  Bteotia,  but 
were  defeated  bytheBceotians  at  Delium  (Socr<iUs,AleibiSdet). 
Expedition  of  tiie  Spartans  under  Brasldas  by  land  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  su- 
premaey  of  the  Athenians  there.  Revolt  of  several  towns  from  _ 
Athens;  Brasldas  <^tured  Ampkipdlii,^  on  account  of  which  the 
Athenian  general  luucydldes  (the  historian),  who  lay  with  a 
squadron  at  Thasos,  was  banished.  The  Athenians  sent  Cleon 
to  Thrace.  Cleon  waa  defeated  in  the 
422.  Battle  of  Amphlpolia 

T)y  Brasldas,  and  fell  during  the  flight.     Braaida^  died  of  his 
wounds. 

421.    Peace  of  Kiclas, 

concluded  for  fifty  years.  Both  sides  restored  conquests  and  pris- 
oners, a  condition  wtuch  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  executed.  Al- 
though Sparta  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens  to  force  this 
peace  upon  their  confederates,  the  war  broke  out  again  in  three  years, 
when  Alclbiades  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  join  the  league  which 
Argoa  had  formed  with  several  Peloponnesian  states,  in  order  to  oj>- 
pose  the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Sparta.  The  united  Argives  and 
AVteniam  were  defeated  in  the 


4Xa  BatUe  of  Mantiiiea. 

By  this  TJetoij  the  Spartans  regained  their  suptemaey  in  Pelo- 
ponnegug. 
416.   lite  Athenians  captured  Mdot  and  put  all  the  citizeni  to  death. 
415-413.     Expedition  of  the  Athenians  agunst  Syracuse, 

Suggested  by  the  request  of  fiesta  for  help  against  Seiinut  and 
Syracuse  (HeaaocrStes),  which  was  granted  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 
biSdu.     A  fleet  of  131  triremes,  carrying  36,000  men  inclusive  of 
sailors,  among  which  number  were  6100  noplites,'  sailed  for  Sicily 
under  AlcibUSdes,   Nidlas,  and  Lamachut.     After  the  occupation  of 
Naxos  and  CtUana,  AlcibiSdes  was  recalled  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
tMU-ticipatJon  in  a  sacrilege  (mutilation  of  the  Herma,  ridiculing  the 
£leusiniaii  mysteries).     He  went  to  Argos,  was  condemned  to  death 
in  his  absence,  and  hia  property  was  contiscated.     Seeking  revenge  on 
his  enemies,  he  forthwith  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta. 
414.   Niclas  gained  a  victory  before  Syracuse  and  besieged  the  city 
with  some  success.     Death  of  Lamdchtis.     At  tbe  advice  of 
AlcibiMes,  the  Spartans  sent  a  small  fleet  under  Gylipput  to 
the  assistance  of  Syracuse.     The  Athenians  attacked  the  city 
413.      by  storm,  and  were  repulsed.   They  suffered  from  sickuess  and 
want.     Reinforced  by  73  tritvines  and  6000  hoplites  under 
DeTnoatheneSjthej yieie  nevertlietess  defeated  in  two  naval  bat- 
tles in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse;  their  fleet  was  surrounded;  the 
413.      remnants  of  their  army  on  tbe  retreat  by  land  (on  the  Atiina- 
Sept.    nu)  were  in  part  cut  to  pieces,  in  part  captured.    Nicba  and 
Demottkenes  were  executed  in  Syracuse;  7000  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  qoarries  (xorofiliu)- 
413.        By  the  advice  of  Alc^ndden  tbe  Spartans  occupied  and  foriJ- 
Maxch.     fled  the  village  of  Deeelea  in  Attica.     The  last  nine  years  of 

the  Peloponnesian  war  are  therefore  known  as  tbe 
413-404.     Decelean  war. 

The  Spartans  made  forays  from  Decelca  into  all  parts  of 
Attica. 
Distress  of  the  Athenians,  flight  of  slaves,  financial  difficulties  of 
the  government.  The  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party  revived. 
Establishment  of  a  new  board  of  ten  councillors  (■pif3«u\oi).*  Regu- 
lation of  the  fiuauces.  Renewed  preparations  for  war.  Alcibiades 
induced  Chwa,  Erythrw,  CUaomente,  and  Milelus  to  revolt.  He  was  in- 
Btromental  in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Spartans,  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  abandon  to  the  Persian  king  all  Greek  cities  for- 
merly subject  to  him,  and  tbe  Persian  satrap,  Tissaphemes,  who  paid 
a  Hubudy  to  the  Spartans.  A  new  Athenian  fleet  appeared  oa  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  defeated 

412.  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Miletus,  but  was  prevented  from 
taking  the  city  by  a  squadron  from  Syracuse.  The  Athenian 
fleet,  mcrcased  to  104  ships,  anchored  oS  Sanwt.     Alcibiadcs, 

»  Oortlns,  HUt.  of  Greece.  Ill,  357. 

a  Thfir  functions  are  a  mailer  of  disputo.      Cf.  Orote,  BiHory  of  Greece, 
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being  suspected  imd  maligned  by  the  Spartans,  went  to  Tissn' 
phernes,  uvor  whom  he  soon  exercised  great  iuAueuce.  At  the 
same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  oUgarcha  iu  the  Atiieiiian 
army,  whom,  however,  he  only  kept  in  suspense  and  liiialtj' 
deceived.  \a  the  mean  time 
411.  the  oligarohB  overthrew  the  democratic  coastitutioti  at 
March.  Athens  by  a  coap  d'etat.  A  new  oligarchical  coimeil  of  400 
citizens  was  established  ;  the  popidar  assembly  was  limited  to 
5000  members;  the  payment  of  all  state  salanes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pay  of  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  was  allol- 
ished.  The  oUgarehj  entered  upon  negotjations  for  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  endeavored  to  break  \m  tbe  new  onler  of 
things  by  eieoutions  and  banishmenta.  Their  rule,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  army  before  Santos  refused  to  rec- 
oRiize  the  alteration  of  the  constitution;  elected  new  leaders 
^liratybfUus')  and  recalled  Alcibiades,  who  assumed  coio- 
mand,  but  refnsed  tu  lead  the  fleet  against  the  oligarchs  in 
Athens,  and  insisted  that  it  should  remain  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  At  Athens  the  oHgarcliical  rule  of  the  new  councU  of 
400  was  broken  after  it  had  lasted  four  months  without  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  army;  the  old  council  of  €00 
was  reestablished ;  the  popular  assembly  remained  limited  to 
6000  members  (until  ^10?).  The  abolition  of  salaries  was 
not  repealed. 
Ilie  Spartans  broke  ofE  alt  connecttan  with  llssaphernes,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  PhamabibMS,  satrap  of  Bithpiia. 

The  Athenians  under  Thraeybidu»  defeated  the  Fcloponnesian  fleet 
under  Mindarus  and  Pkartiabaims  in  the 

411.    Sea-fight  at  the   promontory   of  Cynossema,   near   Abydoa. 
July.   Three   months   later  AlcibiSdes  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 

411.   Second  sea-fight  at  Abydos. 

Alcibiades,  t^en  prisoner  by  IWaphemes,  soon  escaped,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  again,  and  aimUiilated 
the  Feloponneaian  Qeet  in  the 

410.   Battle  of  Cyzicua, 

Feb.     where  he  also  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  after 
he  had  escaped  t^>  the  land.    Having  subdued  the  coasts  of  the 

409.      Hellespont  and  Fropontis,  and  captured  Byzantiam, 

408.   AlcibiadeH  retumed  to  Athens  in  triumpli. 

June.   The  sentence   of   Aldbiiides   was   repealed,  and   he  was   ap- 

Kinted  commander  by  lajid  and  sea,  with  unlimited  power. 
!  guarded  with  the  army  the  festal  procession  to  Eleusis, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discontinued.  Alcibilides  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  fleet  to  Ama  Minor.  The  Spartan,  Ly- 
sander,  liad  in  the  mean  time  assumed  the  command  here,  and 
the  brother  of  the  future  king  of  Persia,  ArtajxTXex  II.,  the 

Cger  Cyrus  (son  of  Darius  11.),  a  friend  of  the  Spartans,  had 
me  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.     While  Aleibifidea  was  engaged 
on  a  forcing  expedition  in  the  country  around  Phoata,  thi 
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Atheuian  fleet  was  iuvolTed  bj  the  jnmor  c 
engagement,  and  defeated  bj  Lysauder  in  the 
407.   Battle  of  ITotium,  in  the  gulf  of  Eph^us. 

On  account  of  this  misfortune,  AlcibiSdes  was  deposed  from 
his  conunand.  He  retired  to  the  Hellespont,  and  died  in  401. 
The  new  SpartAD  admiral  Callicratldes,  surrounded  the  Athenian 
fleet  nnder  Conon  at  MytilSne.  The  Atlieoians  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  which  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Conon. 
The  united  Athenian  fleet  completelj'  defeated  the  Pelopounesiaus  iu 
the  great 

406.   Battle  of  Arginnsse, 

Sept.  (oi  'ApyiraSooj,  small  islands  oft  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  Lesbos).  Six  of  the  victorious  generals  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  Athens  for  having  abandoned  shipwrecked  troops  in  a 
storm  and  not  buried  the  bodies,  and  were  actually  executed. 


405.     Battle  of  2^^potami  (Ar/ii  mn-ofiof,  goat  river),  opposite 
Aug.  7  Lampsacus.     Conon  escaped  with  eight  ships.     Slaughter  of 
3000  Athenian  prisoners.     Lysander,  having  lirst  completely 
destroyed  the  AUienian  power  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  and 
eveiywhere  established  oligarchical  constitutions,  appeared  with 
the  Feloponuesiau  fleet  before  Firoos,  while  the  Peloponnesian 
army  enclosed  Athens  on  the  land  side.     Starvation  caused 
the 
404.  Surrender  of  Athens  and  end  of  the  war. 
April.     The    walls  of  Hneus,  and  the  long  walls  between  tlie  city 
and  the  harbors,  were  torn  down.     ^1  ships  of  war  hut  twelve 
were  delivered  to  the  enemy.   The  democracy  was  overthrown, 
and  the  govermnent  entrusted  to  thirty  men  of  the  oligarchicul 
party. 
404-371.    Second  Hegemony  of  the  Bpartans. 
404-403.     Government  of  the  so-calied  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Crltia^,  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty,  instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  endeavored  to 
Beeure  the  permanent  control  of  the  state,  and  to  strengthen  their 
power  by  receiving  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  numcp- 
oas  executions.     At  last,  one  of  the  Thirty,  Theramenes,  was  put  to 
death  at  the  instance  of  Critlas.     ThraaybuluB  assembled  (he  demo- 
cratic fugitives  in  Phyie,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  and  seized 
Firxeus  ;  Critias  was  siaiu.     Ten  more  moderate  oligarchs  took  the 
place  of  the  Thirty.     Through  the  mediation  of  Pausan^s,  king  of 
Sparta,  an  understanding  was  reached  between  Thrasybulus  and  tlie 
ougarchs  in  Athens.    The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  were  put  to  death. 
General  amnesty.     Reestablishment  of  a  moderate  democracy.     The 
government  was  rearranged  by  the  revision  of   the  laws  made  by 
Enclides  (403). 

401^00.     Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon  (p.  29). 
399.      Socrates    (4G9-399)   executed   iu   Athens   by   poison.      His 
scholar,  Plato  (427-»48). 


.»^\c 
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399-394.  War  between  the  Spartans  and  PerslanEL  The 
Persian  aatrap,  TissapKemes,  attempted  to  puiiish  Uie  Greek 

cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  their  share  in  the  eipedition  of  the 
j'oonger  Cjius.  The  Spartans  caiue  to  the  aid  of  the  eities, 
at  first  under  Thiiiron,  then  under  Derq/Uidaa,  finally  under 
AgesilSta.  The  latter  farced  his  way  into  Asia  and  defeated 
Tissaphemea,  who  was  executed  by  conuiuuid  of  his  successor, 
Tiihrauste^.     Persian  gold  produced  the 

395-387.  Cotliitbiaii  war  against  Sparta,  whose  fuxrmosts  {ofiiaa^ai, 
governors)  had  made  themselves  universally  hated.  Coalitioo 
of  Thehea,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  joined  by  Athens.     The  Spartan 

395.  Iiysander  fell  at  Hallatua  in  Bccotia,  in  battle  with  the  allies. 
The  Lacedtemoman  fleet  was  defeated  in  the 

394.  Battla  of  Ciudiu  by  the  Athenian  Conon  and  the  Persian 
satrap  Phantabazfa.  The  Spartan  harmosta  were  driven  from 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  AgesU&us  was  recalled, 
traversed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  and  defeated  the 
allies  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Coronea  in  nrestem  Bieotia.  Conon  and  the  Per. 
sian  satrap  PhanuA^nta  plundered  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Conon 
rebuilt  the  (2)  long  walla  with  Persian  money.  After  sorao 
years  of  fighting,  in  which  Iphicrdies  and  Chabrias  were  the 
Athenian  leaders,  the 

387.  Peace  of  Antalcidaa  was  concluded  between  the  Grecian  states 
and  the  Persians.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Spartan  admiral 
who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  Clazomtna  and  Cyprus  were  abandoned 
to  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  retained  control  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  ScyriM  only  ;  all  other  states  and  islands  were  to  be 
independent  under  Spartan  and  Persian  guaranty. 

379-362.     War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  caused  by  the 
occupation  of   the  Cadmea  in  Thebes  (3S3)  by  the  Spartan 
Phcehldas,  who  was  nrged  to  take  this  step  by  the  aristocratic 
party  in  Thebes,  as  he  was  conducting  an  army  through  Btnotia 
against  Olyntkus. 
The  'Oieban  democrats  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  under 
Pelopidas  they  liberated  Thebes  in  379  and  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  withdraw  from  the  Cadmea.     CleomhrSm  and  AgesilSas  were  dis- 
patched to  Bceotia,  bat  met  with  Uttle  success.     The   Spartans   at- 
tempted to  surprise  Pirxus.     This  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  open   alliance  with  Thebes.     They  founded  a  new  confederacy 
(symmachy),  embracing   seventy  communities,  under  more  just  con- 
ditions than  those  of  the  first  league  (378).     The  Spartans  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  sea  by  the  Athenians  Chabr'laa,  Pho^n,  and 
TimothSM.     Peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     CleomhrStus  invaded 
Bceotia  anew,  but  in  the 

371.    Battle  of  Leuctra,  he  was  defeated  by  EpaminoDdaa,  and 
fell  on  the  field. 

371-362.    Hegemony  of  the  Thebaos. 
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S70.  Fust  invasion  of  Pelopomiesiis  hy  tbe  Tbebans,  under  Epam- 
mondai  amd  PeU^at  in  order  to  protect  tbe  ArciuliiiiiH, 
who  had  revolted  from  Sparta.  Megaiopolu  founded.  An 
attack  by  the  Thebana  on  Sparta  ptovea  unsuceeMful,  but 
tbey  tavaged  Lacouia  and  prodaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Meatenianx.  Foundation  ta  Meaene.  Tbe  AtheuiauB  cama  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spartaiu.  Retreat  of  the  Thebuis. 
369.     Second  Theban  invasion  of  Felopoanesua. 

367.  Third  invasion.  Sicfcm  revolted  bora  Sparta.  The  third  ii» 
rasion  produced  a  momentary  alliance  of  Achaia  and  Thebes. 
The  Corinikians  aod  Phliasiani  concluded  peace  with  Thebes. 
In  the  north  the  Theb&ns  sent  several  expedicluna  against  tbe 
tvrant  Alexander  of  Phera  for  the  liberation  of  the  Tliessalians. 
On  tbe  second  eipedition  Peloptdai  was  captured,  but  soou  set 
free  bj  Epamuumdat ;  on  a  new  eipedition  he  fell  as  victor  at 
364.       CynocephMiE  (^nvybt  KtitaXai). 

Fourth  eipedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Peloponnesus.    Epam- 
juonilas  fell  in  the 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinea  as  victor  against  tlie  Spartans  and  their 
allies  (among  others  6000  Athenians). 
General  peace  between  the  Grecisn  states,  which  the  Spartans 
alone  refused  to  accept,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  Agenldua  went  to  Kgypt  t«  the  aaHtatance  of 
tbe  rebels  under  Taeho),  whose  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Athe- 
nian Chabrlas.     Agesitaut  died  on  the  voyage  houe  (358). 

Rise  of  the  Macedonian  poorer. 
336.  Philip  (♦(Ahtxoi),  son  of  Amgnlas,  had  passed  three  years 
(36S-365)  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  and  had  there  learned  to 
appreciate  Grecian  culture  and  military  science  tlirough  intercourse 
with  Epaminondas  and  other  men  of  note.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Perdicoas,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  MaeedonianB  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Gifted  with  courage  and  a  clear  political 
insight,  he  strengthened  the  royal  power  in  a  ccnmtry  torn  bj  party 
strife,  defended  the  borders  against  the  restless  Paaiian  and  lUifrian 
tribes,  and  established  a  standiug  army  (Phalanx).  After  he  had 
given  his  own  state  a  firm  organization,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
extending  his  power  along  the  Thracian  coast,  and  by  cunning  trick- 
ery encroached  on  the  Athenian  territory.  He  captured  A  Ti^hipolis 
(357),  Pydna,  Potidtsa,  gained  possession  of  the  Tlu«cian  mines,  con- 
clnded  am  alliance  with  Olyntkus  against  the  Athenians,  and  founded 
PhUippi.^ 

357-355.  Social  war  of  the  Attaenloii  league  against  Athens. 
Since  378  Athens  had  regained  much  of  her  former  influence. 
It  wa£  speedily  losL  Chios,  Cos,  miodes,  and  Bgsantium 
revolted.  Chabrlas  perished  in  the  harbor  of  Chios.  IphicrStes 
and  Timothcus,  leaders  of  tbe  Athenians.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  former  allies. 
355-346.  Second  Holy  War  against  the  Fhocians,  who 
1  Ooittua.  flui.  <!/■  Greece,  V.  6a 
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had  been  condemned  bj  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  pay  an 
la  fine  for  having  used  the  holy  land  of  Ciirha  (p.  52), 


which  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.     The  Thebans 
managed  to  have  the  coUectiou  of  the  fine  entrusted  to  tiiem- 

The  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  mwintain  by  means  of  mercenaiy  traopa  a  long  and 
dnbious  war  a^inst  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  TAe^aliaia,  Leaders  of 
the  Phocians,  Phihmeiiu  (t  354),  Oiumarchus,  his,  brotlier  Phaytlas, 
and  son  Phaicecun.  After  a  long  contest  Onomarchus  fell  (352) 
in  battle  againat  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  entrance  into  centr^ 
Greece  was  prevettted  by  an  Athenian  army  at  Thermopylae.  At  a 
later  period  Philip  was  called  upon  by  the  Thebans  for  aasistanee 
against  the  victorious  Pkal/ecas.  The  Phocians  forced  by  Philip,  who 
had  subdued  the  Thesaalians  and  secured  Tbennop^he,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  their  cities  were  deprived  of  their  walls  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council;  the  mhalutants  were  separated  into  vil- 
lages,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Delphian  god.  Philip  ^aa  elected 
to  the  Amphictyonic  cotmoil  in  place  of  the  Phocians. 

Philip,  whose  power  bad  steadily  increased,  had  been  at  war  with 
Athena  since  hia  occupation  of  Amphipolis.  In  Athena  Demo^ 
thenea  (333-322),  dnce  351,  when  he  delivered  his  first  FbiUppic, 
was  the  soul  of  an  o^anization  of  a  national  opposition  to  the  threat- 
ening power  uf  Macedonia.' 

Olynthns,  having  revolted  from  Philip  and  made  peace  with 
Athens,  was  bard  preased  by  the  king,  and  begged  aid  from  Athens. 
The  three  Olyntblac  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  assistance  Philip  captured  Olyntbua  by  treachery 
and  destroyed  the  city  (318),  as  well  as  a  large  number  uf  smaller 
places  in  Chatcidice,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  opponents  of  Demosthenes,  Eubulus  and  .SschlneB  (AlcriffnT*). 
Formation  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Negotiations  wiUi 
Philip,  which,  in  apite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  led  to  the 
shameful  peace  of  FbllocratBH  (346),  which  left  all  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  A  complaint  being  entered  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides  agiunst  Pmloorates,  he  went  into  exile.  Demosthenes  lodged 
a  complaint  against  jEscbines,  who  was  declared  not  guilty  (343). 

Philip  endeavored  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Propontia  and  the 
Footus  Euxinus,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  Thrace  (^Philip- 
popola).  The  national  party  at  Athens  succeeded  in  forming  a 
league  of  Hellenic  states  (among  others  Megdra,  Achaia,  Corinth), 
under  the  lead  of  Athena  against  Philip.  The  king  besieged 
Perinlh  and  Byzantiam  in  vain.  The  Athenians  declared  war  agamst 
him,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Byzantiom,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Athens  derived  ber  supply  of  grain  from  the  countries  on 
the  Black  Sea;  hence  her  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Byzantium,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  Euiine. 

339-33a  Third  Holy  V7ar  (against  Amphissa).  At  the  insti- 
gatiou  of  Philip  {^schlnes')  the  Amphictyonic  council  had 
decreed  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphiaea  for  iKV- 
',  DtmulheiKt  u.  tdnt  Zeit. 
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ing  occupied  some  gtonttd  which  wm  coaaecMtod  to  ApoUo. 
Philip,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  the 
Amphictjons,  seized  EUilea,  which  cammanded  the  entrance 
to  BtBotia.  Great  dismay  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  fitted 
out  a  fleet  and  on  Sfmy  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  who 
went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  induced  the  Thebans  to  form  ui 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  allied  Thebans  and  Atheniani  were 
defeated  in  the 
338.  Battle  of  ChEeronea  (Xaipavtia)  hj  Philip,  whoBe  son 
Aug.  .Alazander  decided  the  battle  by  nnnihilnti"g  the  Holg 

Band  of  the  Thebans.  Philip  punished  the  Thebans  severel  j  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea ;  to  the  Athenians  he  granted 
a  favorable  peace.  Peace  of  Demadea.  He  advanced  into 
Peloponnesus,  took  a  large  nart  of  her  temtorj  from  Sparta, 
and  divided  it  among  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Arcadians. 
Macedonian  Hegemony.  At  a  national  aesembly  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Spartans  only  did  not  appear,  Philip  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  leader  (with  dictatorial  power)  of  the  Grecian 
forces  agfunst  the  Persians  (irrpa,Ttr/ht  i^roKpirnp  .na*  'eaa^iw^. 
In  other  respects  the  Grecian  cantons  were  to  retain  their 
autonomr;  a  congress  (vuritfiitr)  at  Corinth  shonhl  adjust 
their  di^erences. 

FOURTH  PEEIOD. 

Oraaoo-Ilffaoeaonian  or  Helleolatlc  Bpocb  down  to  thv  Bnb- 
jn^tiQu  of  Oraece  by  the  Romans  (338-146). 

After  the  murder  of  Philip,  who  was  on  the  point  of  be^nniug 
the  war  against  Persia,  hj  Pausaniaa  (336),  the  Macedonian  throne 
was   occupied  b;   hia   son,   who   bad   been   educated   bj  Allfltotto 
{■ApHTTOTtAui,  384r-322),  and  was  now  20  years  old. 
336-323.     Alexander  the  Great  {'AXf'^acSpos).' 

He  forced  the  Greeks  to  transfer  to  him  the  Hegemony  and  the 
command  against  the  Persians,  quickly  reduced  the  revolted  Thraciati* 
(  Triballians),  Getm  and  lUyrians  in  the  north,  appeared  on  the  news  of 
a  Grecian  uprising  (of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans)  for  the  second  time 
in  Greece,  defeated  the  Thebans,  destroyed  Thebes  with  the  eieeptioa 
of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (522-442  ?),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  The  terrified  Athenians  submitted  and  were  pardoned. 
AnUpiUer  left  as  vicegeront  in  Macedonia.  In  330  revolt  of  (be 
Spartans  pat  down  by  Antipfiter  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Megaltmiiis, 
where  GOOO  Spartans,  under  their  king  Agis  II.,  met  a  heroic  death. 
334.  Expedition  of  Alexander  Eigainst  Persia,^ 
Spring.  which  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conquest,  bnt  also  a  scien- 

1  D 

2  Aiifl 
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tific  expedition,  and  a  journey  of  diaeovery.  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  at  Abydoa  with  30,000  infantr;  and  5000  cav- 
alry (generals;  Perdiccas,  ClUus,  Parmenio,  Hephmstio,  CratSrua, 
Ptolatueus,  Antigdnus),  defeated  the  Persian  satraps  and  ifem- 
non,  leader  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  Uarius,  completely 


334.     BattI©  of  the  Granicus  (a  rivnlet  in  Troas). 

Rescue  of  Alexander  by  Clitas.  Advancing  through  Myna  and 
Lydia,  Alexander  proelaimed  the  freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities  and 
islands  from  Persian  rule,  conquered  Milelm  and  HaUcanuasus,  and 
traversed  Caria  and  Lycia.  Invented  from  advaneine  further  by 
the  steep  mountains,  he  went  nurthward  through  tlie  land  of  the  Pisi- 
diatm  to  Phryffia  by  way  of  CdcauE,  Gordium  (the  Gurdian  knot),  and 
through  Cappadocia  to  Cilicia  (bath  in  the  Cydnus).  At  Tarsu»  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  speedily  recovering  (potion  of  the  physician  PhUip- 
pus)  he  passed  throngh  the  Syrian  GaU»  to  Myriandnia  on  the  coast 
m  Syria.  Meantime  the  Persian  king,  DariM  III.  (p.  29)  had  ^>- 
proached  from  the  Euphrates  witli  a  lE^ge  army  and  got  to  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  hearing  this,  Alexander  turned  back  from 
Syria  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  in  the 
333.     Battle  of  Isana,  in  CUida. 

Nov.    An  immense  nnmber  of  Persians  fell;  the  rest  were  captured 
or  scattered.     Darias  escaped,  but  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 
daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
In  order  to  completely  destroy  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  Alexander 
conqueied  Syria,  Pkienicia,  where  ho  besieeed  Tjfre  for  seven  months, 
and  Palestine,  sidvanced  into  Egypt  without   opposition,  and  went 
from  Pelus^im  to  MempkU.     Foundation  of  Alexandiia  on  a  well- 
chosen  site.     Expedition  across  the  Libyan  doaert  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeas  Amman  in  the  oasis  of  Sivak.    Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  passed 
through  Palatmc  and  Syria  by  way  of  5amo«ciw,  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacua,  traversed  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Ttgrii,  and 
defeated  the  Persian  anuy,  which  outnumbered  his  own  20  times,  in 
the 

331.    Battle  of  Oangamela  or  Arbela  (T^'A^^cAa), 
Oct.     not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.     While  Darius  fled  north- 
ward, Alexander  crossed  the   Tigris  a  second  time,  entered 
Babylon  without  resistance,  traversed  Babyl(mia,  crossed  the 
Tigris  a  third  time,  captured  the  capital  of  Persia,  Sasa  in 
Susiaua,  and  traversed  P^vis.      Capture  of  Paaargadm  and 
Pers^ii. 
In  the  spring  of   330   Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Crossing  Media  to  Ecbalana  in  tlie  north,  he  hastened  through  the 
Caspian  gates  to  Parlhia.      There,  in  the   neighborhood    of   Heoa- 
tompyloB,  Daiina   Codomannns  was  murdered  (330)  by  the  satrap 
Besens,  who  fled  to  Bactria  and  assumed  the  royal  title.     After  an 
expedition  northward  to  Iljrcania  i^junst  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
Alexander  traversed  Partkia  toward  the  east,  turned  southward,  for 
the  purpose  of   punishing  an  insnrrection  of   satraps,  and  crossed 
Aria  and  Drangiana.    In  Pr^^ihthasia  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
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Pbilotaa,  who  was  coudeDuied  by  the  annj  and  executed;  his  father, 
Paimenio,  was  put  to  death  in  Ecbatana  (330)  at  Alexander's  com- 

AleiandeT  now  crossed  Araekotia  in  a  northeaaterlj  direction, 
crossed  the  Paropanistts  (p.  24),  or  Indian  Caiuxam,  in  the  spring 
of  329  (foundation  of  a  new  Alexandria),  advanced  into  Bactria,  pur- 
sued  Bessus,  who  had  retreated  bejond  the  Oxui,  but  was  delivered 
t«  AlexandEtr,  and  ultimatelj  cracified.  Aleiuider  went  northward 
as  far  as  the  Jaxarles  (the  modem  Sir  Daria),  where  he  founded 
Alexandria  Eieh&ta;  after  Borne  short  ezpeditionB  against  the  nomades 
(Scythians)  on  tBe  otltcr  side  of  the  Jaxartei,  he  remuned  for  some 
time  in  Sogdiana  (mnrder  of  CUtlis  in  328  in  Maracanda,  now 
Samarcand),  after  which  he  went  to  Bactria.  Marriage  with  Sox- 
ana,  daughter  of  a  Bactriau  prince.  Alexander  began  at  this  time 
to  adopt  oriental  clothing  and  customs. 
327.    EiqwdiUon  of  Alezanaer  to  India. 

HaTing  once  more  crossed  the  Paropanisut,  Alexander,  after  sharp 
fighting;  with  the  mountain  tribes,  reached  the  Indu»,  crossed  it,  and 
entered  the  Punjab  (covuitry  of  five  rivers).     In  alliance  with  the 
Indian  prince  TaxUea,  at  the 
326.    BatUe  of  the  Hydaspes  (  VitagtS,  now  fhelum) 

he  defeated  Poru»,  and  took  bim  prisoner,  treated  him,  bow- 
ever,  with  magnanimity,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  as  a 
dependent  prince. 
Fonndation  of  Nictxa  and  BucephSla.  Alexander  went  eastward 
aa  f ar  as  the  Hyphasis  (VipB^a,  now  Vjasa,  or  Beya»),  when  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  refused  to  go  farther,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Bydaspfs.  Construction  of  a  fleet  of  some  2000  (?) 
ships,  which  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  Hydatpes  to 
the  Acesinea  (now  ChenaiA),  while  the  remaining  part  (with  200  ele- 
phants) marched  along  the  shore.  Contest  with  the  MaUi.  Alex- 
ander's rash  bravery  and  severe  wound.  Aft^r  his  recovery  the  fleet 
and  army  proceeded,  and  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  united 
Punjab  rivers  with  the  Indta.  In  325  army  and  fleet  went  down 
the  Indus.  CratCras  returned  to  Pemit  with  a  part  of  the  army  by 
tJie  short  route  to  the  west.  Alexander  continued  with  the  fleet  and 
land  force  t*i  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where  the  fleet  under  Neareha 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ebb  and  float  of  Ae  tide.  Nearchus 
coasted  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
wliile  Alexander  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  tiirough  the  desert 
of  Gedrosia  (Bduchistdn).  After  terrible  suffering  and  severe  loss 
he  arrived  in  Carmania,  met  Cratems,  and  later  Nearchus  on  the 
coast.  The  latter  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Ewhrates. 

324.  Return  of  Alexander  to  Persia  ;  arraignment  and  punishment 
Jan.  of  the  avaricious  and  cmel  governors  who  had  given  up  the 
king  and  his  army  for  lost.  Arrival  in  Susa.  Here  Alexan- 
der disclosed  his  great  plan  of  Hellenizing  the  East,  uniting 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  into  otie  great  nation  and  found- 
ing a  grvat  Miioedonlan-PerBian  universal  empire  on  a 
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basis  of  equality  of  the  Gneco-Macedoniaiiand  theOrientel  po- 

SiUatioii.  Marriage  of  Aleiauder  with  the  eldeat  daughter  of 
•alius  III.  and  the  youngest  Bister  of  Artaxerxes  III.,  while 
Hepkaalion  took  to  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Duriiia  III. 
Eighty  Macedonian  officers  married  PerBian  ladies  of  good 
family,  and  in  consequence  of  rewards  oSered  by  the  king, 
10,000  Macedoniflua  took  Persian  wives.  Great  plans  for  open- 
ing commercial  relations  with  other  nations  and  for  the  con- 
Btmction  of  roads  on  a  large  scale.  Alexander,  as  successor 
of  the  Great  King,  required  to  be  worshipped  as  a  diviai^. 

324.     A  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  Opia  ou  the  Tigrit  was 

July,  quelled  by  Aleiander's  courage  !U»d  wisdom.  The  retenuis 
were  disbanded  after  receiving  great  rewards  and  sent  to 
Macedonia  under  Cratinit,  while  Antipdter  was  to  bring  new 
troopa  thence.  Death  of  Hephwition.  Alexander  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Eup/irales, 

323.     Death  of  Alexander  the  Glreat, 

June,  at  Babylon,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  ca^atal  of  the  new 
empire. 

323-276.  "Wars  of  the  Diadochi  (successors  of  Alex- 
ander.)' 

These  long  and  complicated  contests,  which  broke  ont  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  newly  founded  universal 
empire,  but  carried  on  successfully  in  another  way  the  work  which 
Alexander  had  begun  of  Hellenizing  the  east,  and  spreading  Grecian 
language  and  culture.  (Hellenistic  language,  ^  xoinii  Biikturos),  so  that 
the  new  Persian  empire  which  afterward^  grew  up  on  this  ground 
was  veiy  different  from  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and  a  worthy 
rival  of  its  great  opponent,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Perdiccaa  became  regent  in  Asia  for  Alexander's  half  brother 
Philip  ArrkidtEus  and  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  Alexander.  An- 
tipater  and  Craterus  shared  the  regency  of  the  west.  The  other 
generals  received  lieutenancies  :  Ptolemsns,  Egypt ;  Antigonos, 
Pamphylia,  Phrygla  and  Lycia;  EumeueH,  Alexander's  secretary,  Pa- 
phlygonia  and  Cappadoda,  which  however  he  had  Brst  to  subdue; 
Casaander,  Caria;  Iieonnatua,  Fhry^  on  the  Hellespont.  The  plaji 
of  Perdiceas,  who  married  Alexander's  sister,  to  make  himself  king, 
caused  a  league  of  the  other  generals  against  him.  Perdiceas  was 
murdered  by  hia  own  troops  while  on  an  expedition  against  Ptolemfflus 
(321).  The  new  regent,  Aatipator,  made  a  new  assignment  of  the 
lieutenancies,  wherem  Seleucua  obtained  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
After  the  death  of  Antipfiter  (319)  a  war  followed  between  his  son 
Cassander,  and  the  aged  Polysperchon  over  the  regency.  Anligdnua, 
in  league  with  Caseander,  was  victorious  iu  Asia  over  Eumenes,  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  whom  he  executed,  while  Cax- 
sander  was  victorious  in  Europe  (316).  Lysimackug  made  himself 
master  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Thrace. 

Antigdnus  wishing  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre,  a 
1  Droyaen,  Geichichte  det  ntlleaimaM,  9  Ed.  Pt.  2  n.  3,  ISTT,  TS 
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315-301.     war  broke  oat  between  Atttigonua  and  the  other 

generals, 

in  the  course  of  which  Antigooiis  and  his  non  Demetriua 

PoUorcetea  (tloXiotHntriii)  aMumed  the  royal  title  (IHN!}. 

Their  example  was  followed  by  Seleucun,  Lyimach  tw,  CasxamUr. 

Ihmng  this  period,  a  time  abounding  in  horrors,  eve ly  lueinber 

of  the  royal  family  oE  Aleiander  perished,  mostly  by  murder. 

His  ambitious  and  cruel  mother  Olymplaa  was  con<leniued  Co 

death  at  the  instance  of  Cassaoder,  and  stoned  by  the  rebitives 

of  her  own  victims- 
After  a  long  contest  attended  with  varying  success,  the  war  against 
Antig5uus  was  ended  by  the 
301.     Battle   of  IpBua  ('Ii(«t  in  Fhry^a). 

Antiffonus  fell,  his  son  Demetrius  fled  and  led  for  many  years 

nu  adventurous  life  as  a  pirate. 
In  Europe  the  war  still  Usted.  After  the  death  of  CossuWer  (296), 
his  two  sons  quarreled  about  the  succession,  Demetriun  took  the 
opportunity  to  seize  the  supreme  power  iu  Macedonin  and  Greece. 
He  lost  his  power  indeed  through  arrogance  and  desire  for  conquest 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  bnt  his  son  AntlgonuB  Qonataa  after  a 
changeful  career  gained  permanent  possession  of  Macedonia  (278). 

Thus  after  many  divisions  and  the  formation  of  many  soverciguties 
of  but  abort  duration,  there  grew  up  out  of  the  Macedonian-Persian 
noiversal  empire,  five  monarchies,  of  decidedly //e/Zenisiiccharacter, 
in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  government, 
of  inscriptions  and  coinage,  and  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  some 
of  which  Grecian  art,  literature  and  learning  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  five  monarchies,  from  their  formation  to 
their  fall,  bore  the  imprint  of  the  deepest  moral  decay.  These  five 
states,  to  which  we  must  add  the  republic  of  Rhodes  and  the  Grecian 
Cantons,  were  : 

1.     EeTpt  under  the  Ptolemies  or  Laeidee  with  its  capital 
at  Alexandria. 


!  I.  (323-286),  called  SotSr,  i.  e.  saviour,  because  he  sent 
aid  to  the  Rhodians,  or  Lagi,  i.  e.  son  of  Lagm,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. Ptdemaaa  II.  (285-247)  called  PhUadelphua  from  being  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Arsinde;  foundation  of  the  museum  with  the  Alex- 
andrine library.  Plolemceut  III.  (247-221),  called  EuergilZ$,  i.  e. 
benefactor,  by  the  prieata,  temporary  conqnest  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Cilicia, 


2.  Syria,  under  the  Seleucidee.  Capital  at  first  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes. 
Sefeuffltf  I.  Nicnlor  (312-280),  founder  of  the  kinjirdom.  AniiSchui 
I.  Soter  (280-262).  Anli&hus  II.  The.os  (2(i2-ii47).  Sdeucm  II. 
(247-227).  Sefeucu*///  (227-224).  Antidckus  III.  the  Great  (22i~ 
187).     Defeated  at  M^nesia  (190)  by  the  Romans,  Antidchus  was 
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compelled  to  accept  a  peace,  which  stinick  the  LiDgdom  of  the  Seleu- 

cidie  from  the  toll  of  the  great  powers. 

The  following  states  separated  themselves  from  the  Syriau  realm  of 

the  SeleucidEB,  aiid  did  not  helong  to  the  Hellenistio  system  of  states. 

278.  a.  The  coafederac;  of  the  Oalatiaus  (p.  35)  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  Bithynia,  Fbtygia,  Lf  caonia  and  Cappadocia,  founded 
by  Gallic  tribes,  who,  during  the  wars  of  the  Diodochi,  had 
ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
in  278  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  the  three 
tribes  of  Trocmi,  TectSmges  and  TolUtoboii  (each  under  four 
Tetrarehs)  with  the  three  capitals  Tavia,  Aneyra  and  Pemnfb. 
In  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Deiotdrus  became  king  of 
all  Galatia,  which  Augustus  made  a  Roman  province. 

250.  b.  The  Paitbians  (p.  29)  who  under  the  AraacidEe  (250 
B.  c.  to  226  A.  D.)  conquered  all  lands  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  and  formed  a  dam,  in  the  east,  first  against  the 
Hellenistic  and  afterwards  against  the  Roman  power. 

167.  o.  The  Jews  under  the  Maccabee»  (p.  11). 

The  two  following  countries  were  never  dependent  on  the  empire 

of  the  Seleucidte. 

a,  Pontas,  which  had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great, 

but  was  recognized  as  independent  under  its  own  kines  of  Persian 

descent  (of  the  AchcemenidEe  it  wits  claimed,  p.  25),  by  the  victors 

at  Ipsus  (p.  77).     The  last  kings  were  Mitkndales   VI.  the  Great, 

and  his  son  Pkamdces  (see  Roman  History,  Fourth  Period,  p.  129). 


3.  The  kingdom  of  FergamoQ  under  the  Attalidee,  Capi- 

tal, Fergamus  in  Mysia. 
Founded  by  PhUeiierm  (283-263)  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  Lysimachm.  Eumenes  I.  (263-241).  Altalus  I.  (241-197). 
Eumenea  II.  (197-159),  founder  of  the  library  of  Petgamus.  Alia- 
lus  II.  (159-138).  Atldlm  III.  (138-133),  who  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  the  Roraansl 

4.  Bithyaia.    Capital,  Xicomedia, 

Founded  by  Ni&mldes  I.  (277-250?).  Zeilas  (260-228?).  Pru- 
Si'os  /.  (228-183),  with  whom  Hannibal  took  refuge.  Prusita  II. 
(183-149).  NicmnSdes  II.  (149-91).  Nicomedea  III.  (91-75),  who 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  ta  the  Romans. 

5.  Macedonia  under  the  descendants  of  Demetrius  Poli- 

orcetes.  Capital,  Pella. 
jlnfiffonus  (jona(as  (278-239).  CemefniM //.  (239-229).  Anltgonus 
Doson  (229-221).  PhUip  V.  (Ill),  (221-179)  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  CynmcepMla  (197).  Perseus  (179-168).  After  the  battle 
of  Pydna  (168)  Macedonia  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  in  146 
it  was  made  a  Roman  province  (p.  122). 

6.  The  island  of  Ehodes  {'P^o^i), 

since  the  battle  uf  Ipsm  (301)  an  independent  slate  ;  since  the  see- 


ond  century  (a.  C.,)  dependent  all;  of  the  Rom&iis  ;  made  a  province 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  71  a.  d. 

7.     The  Greek  caatons, 

under  the  lead  of  Athens,  made  a  futile  attempt,  immediately  after 

the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  throw  off  Uie  Macedonian  yoke. 

From  the  city  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  in  the  neigfaborhood  of  which 

the  war  was  principally  waged,  it  was  known  as  the 

323-322.    Lamian  War. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  successful  under  Leoxth?neii,  and  defeated 
Leonndtu*,  but  were  defeated  by  Anlip6ter  and  CTOtenis  at  Cronnow, 
south  of  the  Peneus.  The  cantons  Bubmitted  one  after  another. 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Munr/chia  and  to  give  up  their  democratic  constitution.  (Phix^n 
and  DemAdes,  the  political  leaders).  Citizenship  was  regulated  W  a 
property  census.  Demosthenes  fled  and  took  poison  on  tlie  island  of 
Catauna  (Argolis).  During  the  war  between  Cwsander  and  Poli/a- 
perchon  (p.  76)  the  democratic  party  regained  its  supremacy  in  Athens, 
and  Phocion  was  executed  ;  later,  however,  Demetriwi  of  PhtUeron, 
the  political  companion  of  Phocion,  became  under  Mnccdonian  BU^ 
premacy,  tlie  ruler  of  the  Athenian  conunonwealth  (317-307).  In 
the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Demetriiw  Poltotcetea 
gained  possession  of  Athens  several  times  aud  made  the  Acropolis 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  debauchery  (307-295) .  The  last  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  and  regain  its  old  importance  in 
Greece  was  made  by  Athens  under  Glaucon  and  CkTenumldts  in 
263  B.  C.  but  it  was  defeated  after  a  three  years'  war  and  continued 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Macedonians.  Thenceforward  Atliens  liad  no 
political  influence  in  Greece  ;  it  retained,  however,  its  autonomy  aa 
regarded  its  municipal  administration,  and  continued  to  be  (he  seat  of 
culture  and  learning. 

TheaaaJy,  during  tbis  period,  was  a  Macedonian  province  ;  Epima 
was  for  a  time  a  separata  state,  afterwards  it  was  allied  with  Mace- 
donia. Most  of  the  cantons  of  central  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  became 
allies,  more  or  less  dependent,  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Macedonia  was  prevented  by  the 
280.     .^toliau  League  founded  about  280,  and  the  Achsan 

League  which  was  renewed  at  the  same  lime. 
The  latter  grew  to  considerable  power  and  acquired  the  hegemony 
in  Peloponnesus  after  it  was  joined  by  Sicyon  (251)   which  was 
freed  from  its  tyrants  by  Aratus,  and  by  Corinth  (243),  which  Ard- 
tu3  had  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 

Jealous  of  this  hegemony  the  .^tolian  League  and  Sparta,  which 
had  completely  lost  her  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  joined  forces  against  the  Achaean 
League.  The  young  king  Agis  TV.  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt 
to  indnce  a  reform  of  the  Spartan  state  (241  ?).  A  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  King  Cieom^nes  III.  had  better  success,  though  for  a 
time  only  :  be  caused  the  ephors  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  death, 
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banished  eighty  oligarchs,  and  established  a  reformed  constitution. 
CteoraSnea  coiiqaered  Argw  and  Manlinea,  and  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Aciuean  Learue-     ArSlus  sought  aid  agiuuat  Sparta  from 


of  Corinth  into  his  htuids. 

The  Spartans  were  defeated  in  the 
221.     Battle  of  SellaBla  (in  Laconia). 

Cleomeues  escaped  by  flight  and  died  in  Egypt  (230).  Tlie 
Macedonians  entered  Sparta,  restored  the  oligarchy  and  forced  npon 
the  Spartans  an  alliance  with  the  Achieaii  Iicaguc,  now  under  Mace- 
donian Supiemacy.  The  latter  was  iinmediatcly  afterwards  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  ^tolian  League,  during  which  the  Spartans 
took  sides  against  the  Achieans,  and  Peloponnesus  was  horribly  rSiV- 
aged  (21iO-217). 

About  this  time  the  jEtolian  Leaffae  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romaiis  against  Philip  V,  (III,),  of  Macedonia,  who  was  allied  with 
Hannibal.  (First  Macedonian  war,  see  Homan  history,  third  Period, 
p.  116). 

PbilopcBmeti,  who  lias  beea  called  "the  last  ot  the  Greeks,"  be- 
came Strategiis  of  the  Achiean  League  in  207,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans  under  their  tyrant,  Machaniaas,  in  the 

206.     Battle  of  Uantinea,  and  slew  the  tyrant.      In  the  second 
Macedonian  war  (see  Roman   history,  p.  118).  the  Achwan 
League  likewise  joined  the  Romans  against  PhUip  V.  (^III.'), 
who,  after  the  l»tttle  of  Cynoscephalm  (197),  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  hegemony  of  Greece.     The  Romans  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cantons,  but  they  gave  support 
everywhere  to  that  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Roman  interests,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently appealed  to  as  arbitrators. 
After  the  death  of  a  second  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  cruel  Nobis, 
FhUmKemert  humbled  the  Spartans  again,  and  forced  them  to  reenter 
the  Achtean  League,  hut  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  a  war  against  the  Messinians,  who  had  revolted  at  the  in- 
stance of  DeiTiocrdtes  (183).   After  the  death  of  Phi lop<emea,  decline 
of  the  ponrer  of  the  Ackisan  League,  which  made  a  fmal  exertion  in 
the  so'^^alled  Achsean  ^ai  against  the  Romans,  which  ended  with 
the 

Defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Lencopetra,  on  the  isthmus,  and  the 
146.    Capture  and  destruction  of  Corinth. 

The  Corinthians  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  their  land  was 
given  to  Stcyon;  the  rest  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  remiuning  Greek  cantoaa  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  most  part  retained  their  own  administratioit 
and  jnrisdiction,  but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia,  It  was  not  until  lat«r  (27)  that  Peloponnesus  am) 
Central  Greece  seem  to  have  become  a  Roman  provlnoa 
under  tlie  narac  of  Achala. 
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OEOGRAPHICAI.  SUBVEY  OF  AUCIENT  ITALT. 

(See  Eiepert,  JUai  Anliquat,  Tab.  TIL,  Vllf.,  and  IX.) 

Italia  was  first  used  as  the  general  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  traversed  bf  the  Apennines  and  extended  to 
the  Afacra  and  Rubli:on,  since  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ;  as  applied  to  the  whole  peniiuula,  a»  far  as  the  Alps,  Italia  was 
first  employed  iu  seieutific  usage  by  Poiybi-us  (about  150) ;  it  was  not 
used  officially  and  in  a  political  sense,  until  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. It  was  divided  into  Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
I«wer  Italy. 

I.  Upper  Italy,  traversed  by  the  Padits  (Po),  and  the 
Athesis  or  Alagis  (Adige,  Etsch),  and  containing  the  lakes.  Locus  Vfr~ 
bditua  (Lago  Maggiore),  Laciu  Lcaim  (L.  di  Como),  and  Local  BenH- 
cm  (L.  di  Garda),  comprised  the  followius  three  districts  which,  before 
Augustus,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  political  Italy:  1.  Iiiguria, 
VerceHiE  (Vereelli),  Tatiraswi,  later  A\tg\nia  Taarvwmm  (Torino, 
Turin),  Genoa  (Gcnova);  2.  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  also  called  togata, 
in  distinction  from  trausalpme  Gaul,  which  was  known  as  Gallia  bra- 
eata,  divided  by  the  Podia  (Po)  into:  a.  Gallia  transpadana,  Ci>- 
mian  (Como)  ;  Mediolamtm  (Alilano,  Milan)  ;  Tidnum  (Pavin),  on  the 
TcciRux,  a  branch  of  tbe  Po;  Cremona,  on  the  Fo;  Mantua,  on  tlie 
Mincitu,  a  branch  of  the  Po,  near  which  waa  the  village  of  Andes, 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil;  Verona,  ou  the  Alkesis.  b.  Oallla  oispa- 
dana:  Placentia  ("Piaceoia),  at  the  Junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the 
Padai,  Multha,  (Modcna),  Parvta,  Bononia  (Bologna),  Ravenna,  in 
ancient  times  a  seaport.  3.  Venetla:  Patavtian  (Padua),  birthplace 
of  Livius,  Aquileia, 

II.  Central  ItEuy,  lying  between  the  little  rivers  Macra  and 
Rubicon  in  the  N.,  Sildrua  and  Frenlo  in  the  S.,  was  usually  divided 
into  six  districts:  Btrurla,  Iiatlum,  Campania,  on  the  Mare  Tyrrki- 
num,  or  Inferu^n;  Umbria,  Fioenum,  Saninlum,  on  tlie  Mare  Ad- 
rialiaim  or  SvpSntm.  The  Tiber,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  divided 
Etraria  on  the  right,  from  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  of  Samnium  is,  however,  more  correctly  applied  to  the  southern 
inland  dtetrict  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  the  Sabellic  tribes,  who  were 
related  to  the  Samnites  and  Picentes,  formed  get^raphicatly  a  sepa- 
rate seventh  group,  imder  which  were  included  the  Veslini,  Marruclni 
and  Frentani,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  inland  districts 
of  the  Sabines,  Pcdigni,  and  Marsi. 

1.  EttUTia,  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans  (Rasenna),  or  Tuscans,  in 
twelve  communities  under  kings  or  Lticiaaos.  These  formed  a  con- 
federacy, whose  federal  constitution  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
loose.  The  most  important  places  in  Etniria  were,  from  N,  to  K,: 
Pixce,  Votatemz,  ArrOium  (Arezzo),  Cortona,  Perunia  (Perugia,  west 
of  which  Lake  Trasimenus),  Popimnia,  ou  tlie  coast,  Clusimn  (Chiusi), 
VoUiiiii,  Tarqumii,  Falerii,  Ccere,  Veii. 
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2.  Latium.  lu  the  smaUet  district  of  the  Latini :  Roma,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (a  part  of  the  modern  eity,  TraslevSre 
and  Borgo,  ia  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  is  stul  on  the  left  bank),  traditionallj  said  to  be  huilt  on  seven 
hilln  (montes:  Cajntolinus,  Palataatii,  Aveminus,  Cieliut,  Esquilinus; 
colles :  Vaninalii,  Quirmalis). '  On  the  southern  summit  of  the 
Mens  Capitolinus  the  Capitolium  with  the  temple  of  Jupiler  Capitol' 
inus,  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  on  the  northern  summit,  Beparated 
from  the  Bouthem  bj  the  Intenaontium,  the  Arc  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  MonBa.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum  Romanum  (the 
market-place),  consisting;  of  the  F(»vm  proper,  and  the  Comiiium, 
with  the  spcAers'  platlorm  (Rostra,  named  from  the  prows  of  the 
ships  from  Antium)  between  the  two.  In  the  last  centiirj  of  the 
republic  the  forum  was  aurroimded  by  temples  and  baailitaa  (e.  g. 
Basilica  Julia).  The  imperial  forums  were  not  open  places,  but 
maases  of  buildings  and  columned  porticos.  The  Palatinus  with  the 
palaces  of  tlie  emperors;  E.  of  this,  the  AmpAitheatrum  Flavium 
(Colosseum,  for  80,000  spectators).  N.  from  the  Capitolinus  to  the 
Tiber  lay  the  field  of  Mars,  Catrqtus  Marlita,  during  the  republic 
an  open  field  used  for  military  practice,  athleUo  sports,  and  political 
gatherings,  after  C»sar  and  during  the  imperial  period  covered 
with  splendid  buildings,  now  the  centre  of  the  modem  city.     The 


buildings  on  the  right  Dank  of  the  Tiber  did  not  belong  to  the  Urbs 
proper.  They  were  situated  partially  on  the  Mons  Janiculus,  par- 
tially on  the  Mom  Vaticanus,  where  the  Vatican  and  the  church  of 


St.  Peter  now  stand ;  eaatward  stood,  by  the  Tiber,  the  Mausoleum 
Hadriani,  where  the  Castle  of  St,  Angela  now  stands.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  Sixteen  great  artificial  roada 
ran  from  Rome  in  various  directions  :  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina  to 
the  S.,  Via  Valeria  to  the  E.,  Via  Flaminia  to  the  N.,  Via  Aurelia  to 
the  W.,  etc. 

Oslia,  the  harbor  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  kings;  under  the  emperors  a  second  harbor,  Portas, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tiber.  LaurerUum,  Lavinium,  Ardea,  Suessa 
Pmnetia,  Aricia  (on  the  Via  Appia),  Velilns  not  far  distant,  ABm 
Longa  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Albanus,  near  the  lake  of  Albania, 
Tusculum  (near  the  present  Frascati),  Gabii,  Tibur  (Tivoli)  on  the 
Anio,  a  branch  of  the  Tiber;  FideniE,  north  of  Borne,  south  of  the 
brook  ^Uio. 

In  the  land  of  the  Mqui,  Prreiteste  (afterwards  a  Latin  city  again. 
In  the  land  of  the  Hemiae,  Anagnia.  In  the  land  of  the  Volscii, 
FregeUm,  Arpiniim,  the  birthplace  of  Morius  and  Cicero  ;  on  the  coaat, 
Antium  and  Tarracina  (Aimir),  south  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
In  the  land  of  the  Aruncii:  Formice,  Minturna,  on  tie  Liris  (Gari- 
^iano)  ;  Suesaa  {Aimmca),  near  the  Mora  Massicus  and  the  Ager 
Falemug  (famous  wines). 

'  The  expression  "  iievsnhilled  city  "  applies  properly  to  old  Borne,  the  pala- 
tine city.  Its  transfer  to  tbe  Servian  and  repvtlican  Kume  is  tbe  result  of  s 
later  miBUDdergtandinE,  The  dewription  of  (he  city  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantlne,  leaves  out  the  two  eollei,  Quirinnlis  and  yiminalii,  and  increases  Itia 
number  of  moatet  to  7  by  adding;  the  Vaticanui  and  tlie  Jamculus,  whi<:Ii 
Uy  outside  of  the  city  proper.    Ste  Mommaen,  Sia.  of  Some,  1.  116,  note. 
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3.  Campania,  traversed  hj  the  VoUumia  (Voltuino),  with  tbe 
moimtaing  Gaunu  and  Vt*taiiui  near  Naples.  Two  bays  sepanted 
from  one  anotbei  by  a  rocky  isthmus;  jSiiiiu  Cumanut  (Bay  of 
Naples),  and  Sinus  Pmitantit  fB&y  of  Sslemo).  Alon^  tbe  eoaat: 
Lilemam;  Cunus  (K^ftij,  foimdea  by  a  coloay  from  Cliakis  in  Eubma 
in  1050  7)  ;  Miienvm  near  the  promontorr  of  similar  name  ; 
FuleiliU  (Puzzuoli) ;  Baia  near  lake  Lucrinos,  famoas  as  a  watering 

5 lace ;  Parthenope  or  PalixopiAis,  the  oldest  jiart  of  NeapolU  (KiinKii, 
Fapdli,  Naples) ;  Hercidaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  m  79  A.  D.  by 
lava  and  ashes  from  Veauvius;  Salerman  on  the  Sinus  Passtatius,  the 
chief  city  of  the  PicenUs  who  had  been  transferred  thither.  Inland: 
CapSa  (not  the  modem  Capua,  but  Sania  Maria  Maggiore),  with  an 
immense  amphithesitre;  NiAa. 

4.  Umbila.  On  the  coast:  Arimmum  (Rimini),  Piiauntm,  Sena 
GaUica  (Sinagaglia).     Inland:  SenOnum,  Iffuirium,  SpoUtitmt. 

5.  Plcenum.     Ancona  un  the  coast;  Aaculum  Picemim. 

6.  Samninm  (in  tbe  wider  sense,  see  p.  81),  In  the  land  of  the 
Sabitii  :  ,4  mitemwn,  birthplace  of  Sallust  ;  Cura,Reate.  In  the  land 
of  the  Paligni :  Corfinium ;  Stdmo,  birthplace  of  Ovid.  In  Samnium 
proper:  Bomanum;  jEsemia;  Beneventum  (Benexento),  former  Mal- 
ventian;  Caudium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caudiiie  Pass  [Furcula 
CaudmiE). 

m.  Lower  Italy,  also  called  Greater  Greece,  Magna 
Gneca  ('S.\xis  t)  iicyd^i]),  was  divided  into  four  districts  :  Apulia, 
Calabila  in  the  east,  Lacanla  and  Bnittlnni  >  in  the  west. 

1.  Apulia  ;  Luceria,  AUtJscBltiat  ApBlum,  Cannie,  Venutia,  birth- 
place of  Horace,  near  Mt.  VtiUur.  2,  Calabria  r  Brundigium 
(Brindisi),  the  port  of  departure  for  Greece;  Tarentum  (TJfKu,  see 
p.  51).  '6.  Lnoania:  P(atian  (Fosidonia,  TiaantKrla),  with  notable 
mins  of  temples;  Metapontum;  Heradia  ('HpiUAiia).  4.  Bmttlam: 
Sylulria  (SA^apn),  destroyed  in  610,  by  the  Crotonians  ;  Thurii 
afterwards  built  in  its  neighborhood  (see  p.  64);  Croton  (Kpirair), 
not  far  from  the  i>romontory  of  Latinium;  Loan  Epizepkarti  (Aonpol 
'Ewi(tpipioi);  Rhegium  CP^iov,  i.  e.  rent,  from  ^yni/u,  the  preseut 
Beggio).     Comentia  (Coseuza  on  the  river  Busento). 

Italian  Islands. 

SicUia  ( 
(Str^t  of  B  ,, 

its  three  capes,  or  promoutoriea:  Peiomm  in  the  north,  Pachyniaa  i 
the  Boutlt,  and  LUybceum  in  the  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  from 
north  to  south  :  Mess/bta  (formerly  Zancle,  p.  61),  Tavromertmm 
(Taormina),  Catana  (Catania)  at  the  base  of  .Stna,  SjrracusEB 
(iupixovaiu,  Siragosaa,  see  p.  61),  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  eitent 
comprising  five  cities:  Ortyqia,  situated  on  an  island,  and  hence  also 
called  Nasoa,  which  now  terms  the  whole  city,  with  the  spring  of 
Arethnsa,  Achradina,  Tgcha,  Neapdis,  and  Bpipoite,  at  first  a  subiirb. 

1  This  form  (insfeail  of  Bmtlii,  Bniltiai  Ager)  has,  however,  no  snctent 
■utbnrtlv.  TliB  ByzAntincii  aili-v  the  tenth  century,  A.  n.,  mivg  Itnitlhim 
(lie  naiiic  Ci<lab.-in,  after  Ihe  NonnBni  liad  di-'pn.'sesoeil  tlii^ni  of  CuUbria 
pruper,  unJ  tJiu  vauicni  peni>i»ulii  wua  known  afler  Ihut  (inio  as  Apvlia. 
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On  the  south  const;  Camarlna,  Gela,  Affrigenlum  {'KKfiyai,  now 
Gii^;euti),  between  Gela  and  Agrigentum  the  promontorj  of  Ecnomos, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  (southern)  river  Himlra ;  Sdma 
(StAiraSi).  On  the  west  coast:  Libgbixnm,  DrepSnam,  Eryx.  On  the 
north  coast:  Paru^mMs  (nirofiiot,  now  Palermo,  see  p.  IT),  Himera, 
Myla.    In  the  interior  of  the  island:  Henna. 

Sardinia  (lapiW) :  Carftlis  (Cagliari). 

Corsica  (K^vas):  Alalia,  later  the  Boman  colony  of  Aleria.  Of 
the  smaller  islands  the  following  are  noteworthy:  1.  MelUa,  now 
Malta,  and  Gaitdos,  now  Goizo,  south  of  Sicily.  2.  The  Inmdm 
jEgMes,  on  the  west  of  810115,  i"^^  ^  from  the  promontory  Litylueum. 
3,  The  Irmdce  jEoZme  (now  the  Liparian  islands)  the  lai^est,  LipSra, 
north  of  Sicily.  4.  Caprem,  now  Capri,  and  ^naria,  now  IscIub,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  5.  The  Pontian  islands,  P<mtia, 
Pandalaria.     6.  Jlva,  now  Elba. 

BBLIGIOtf   OF   THE  ANCIENT   KOMANB.^ 

The  Romans  possessed  an  ancient  religion  entirely  dist'mct  &om 
that   of   Greece.     It   was   a   common   inheritance   of   the   ItalituiB, 


though  probably  early  receiring  Etruaean  and  Grecian  elements. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic  the  theogony  of  Greece  was 
imported  Into  Romnn  literature,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  state  re- 
ligion. At  a  still  later  time,  under  a  policy  of  tolerance,  all  forma 
of  faith  and  superstition  were  represented  in  the  great  capital. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  waa  a  polytheism,  but  their  deifJca- 
tion  of  nature  was  not  so  defied,  nor  were  their  deities  so  human  as 
was  tlie  case  among  the  Greeks.  Their  faith  had  a  sterner  aspect, 
the  practical  side  of  religion  waa  more  natural  to  them  than  the 
poetic  side.  They  honored  and  utilized  their  gods,  but  they  wove 
few  fanciea  about  them. 

The  great  gods  were:  Jupiter,  god  of  the  sky,  "father  of  gods 
and  men;"  Juno,  his  wife, goddesa  of  maternity;  Minerva, goddesa 
of  intellect,  presiding  over  the  arts;  Uan,  god  of  war,  the  most 
representative  of  the  Italian  divinitiea;  Bellona,  goddesa  of  war; 
Vesta,  patron  of  the  Roman  state,  goddess  of  the  national  hearth, 
where  burned  the  sacred  flre;  Ceres,  Saturnus,  goddess  and  god 
of  agriculture;  Ops,  goddess  of  the  harvest  and  of  wealth;  Her- 
cules, god  of  gain,  presiding  over  the  sanctity  of  contracts;  Sfer- 
curins,  god  of  traffic;  Heptnnus,  gud  of  the  aoa. 

Venus  seems  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  Italian  divinities. 
She  first  appears  aa  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  but  was  soon  identified 
with  Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  goddess  of  love.  Of  the  lesser  gods  there 
were  many,  watching  over  every  act  of  individuals  and  of  the  state, 
and  over  every  stage  of  growth  and  development.  Such  were  T^ns, 
Siivanua,  Terminut,  Qiannug,  Janus,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  end, 
represented  with  a  double  face.  (Gate  of  Janim  in  the  comiturm, 
open  in  time  of  war,  closed  in  time  of  peace).  Lares  and  Penates, 
presiding  over  the  family  and  the  home,  Soi,  Luna,  etc. 

1  Bawllnson,  Rtliijitini  of  the  Aitdtnl  World,  chap.  VIII,  Kommsen 
Mitt,  oj  A™e,  book  I.  chap.  Xil.     Lewhton,  UiA.  of  Rome,  chap.  IV. 
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Worship.  The  worship  of  the  Romans  consisted  of  a  roatid  of 
ceremonies,  —  prayeis,  sacriliceg,  games,  —  of  strictijr  prescribed 
farm,  with  the  object  of  securiag  tlie  good-will,  averting  Uie  anger  or 
ascertaining  the  lutentions  of  the  gods.  In  private  life  these  ceremooiea 
were  performed  in  the  family  and  were  condacted  by  its  head,  the 
paterfamilias;  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  people,  the  state,  which 
was  a  larger  family,  conducted  the  worship.  In  early  times  the  king 
presided  at  the  ceremonies.  Under  the  republic  a  rex  gacrijiculus  wns 
appointed  to  perform  those  religious  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
exclu-sive  right  ani  dnty  of  the  king. 

Tlie  state  maintained  at  public  cost :  1.  "  Colleges  of  sacred  lore  " 
having  general  supervision  over  religion  and  all  matters  oonnectcd 
therewiUi.  The  most  important  were:  TIi«  college  of  PontUces, 
four  in  number  (afterwards  nine  and  sixteen),  the  highest  religious 
power  in  the  state.  With  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  which  days 
were  suitable  for  the  trausaclJon  of  business,  public  or  private,  and 
which  not  (dies/a^li  ei  nefattt),  Honee  they  controlled  the  ealendar, 
whereby  they,  with  the  auffures,  became  importaut  instruments  iu  tlie 
hands  of  the  government.  The  pontiSces  also  decided  upon  the  ac.. 
tion  made  necessary  by  the  augones.  At  their  head  stood  the  pontifex 
wiaximvs,  who  appointed  the  rex  Kicrijicuha,  the  Jiamirtes  and  ixgtokt. 
College  of  Auguxes,  originally  four,  then  nine  and  sixteen,  who  con- 
Botted  the  will  of  tlie  gods,  as  revealed  in  omens,  by  the  observatioti 
of  the  flight,  cries,  and  manner  of  feeding  of  certain  birds.  College 
of  FstialeB,  twenty  (?)  in  number,  presiding  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  other  peoples.  They  conducted  Uie  conclu~ 
sion  of  treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and  performed  the  ceremtHiy  of  de- 
claration of  war,  by  throwing  a  blood-tipped  spear  into  the  hostile 
territory.'  Duumviri  Bacronun,  having  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  The  Aarusjnces  exercised  the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  victims. 
They  were  an  Etruscan  institution. 

2.  CoUeges  of  officiating  priests;  FlamincB,  who  presided  in  va- 
rioos  temples  with  chapters  of  assisting  priests.  Balii,  or  dattcing 
priests,  of  Qutrinus  and  MaiB,  the  latter  liaving  charge  of  the  sacred 
shields  of  Mars  (anciUis).  Testal  Virgins,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  six  maidens  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  virginity,  tn- 
perci,  Fratres  Arvales,  etc. 

Besides  the  observance  of  sacrifices  and  the  offering  of  prayers,  the 
priests  had  charge  of  conducting  various  public  games:  Lupercalia, 
(Feb.  15th),  Feria  Latince,  SaCumalia  (Dec.)  and  others. 


At  the  extreme  south  the  lapygiana.  Their  descent  is  not  certainly 
established,  though  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
family  and  probably  to  llie  lUgrian  race.  In  historic  times  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  ^pear,  in  striking  contradistinction  to  the  true 
Italici,  in  process  of  rapid  Helleuizatlon. 

1  When  (he  growth  of  (he  Rrnosn  dominion  had  msde  Ihia  a  tiwller  nt  ililli- 
cnlt^,  a  plot  of  grounil  in  Rome  wds  Bet  apail  to  rcpreAi^uL  hoaiile  territory,  and 
into  thii  thespearwas  hurl«d. 

3  Mommsen,  /'i>(.  of  Home,  I.  cliap.  3. 
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To  the  Indo-SEaiopean  family  belonged  likewise  the  inhabitnnta 

of  oentral  Italy,  the  Italic!  proper,  who  were  divided  into  the  Latin 
and  the  TTmbro-Satielliaii  (Oskan),  tribes.  They  were  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  Hellcnefl.  The  Italioi  entered  Italy  by  lajid.  The  Latini 
occupied  the  westem  lowlands  (Lattttm,  oonneeted  with  lalus),'  the 
Umbro-Sabdlian  tribes  spread  themselves  over  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Italy  (Umhrians,  PtcenUs,  Sabtnes,  Marsi,  Hemid,  Voiscii). 
A  main  division  of  this  group,  the  Samnitex,  occupied  the  mountain 
region  which  was  named  after  them,  and  drove  Muik  the  lapygiarts. 
From  the  Samnites  several  tribes  branched  off;  so  the  Campdnians, 
called  after  the  pliun  (^Campus)  which  they  settled  along  the  Tyr- 

Peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Lalin  and  Sabellian  Italici,  in  language, 
religion  and  customs  were  the  EtruBcaaa  (in  their  own  language, 
Sasenna).  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  establish  their 
ethnographical  position,  have  failed  to  reach  settled  conclusions. 
The  attempt  recently  made,  to  prove  them  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  the  Etruscan  language  closely  related  to  the 
Latin,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  regarded  as  a  failure.^ 

Perhaps  the  Etruscan  people  were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dif- 
ferent tribes,  one  of  whidi  came  to  Italy  oyer  the  lUetiaa  Alps,  while 
the  other  came  by  sea. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the   Celts,  Etruscans  dwelt  north  of   the 


Apennines,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  between  the  territory  of  the 
Veneti  (as  far  as  the  Adige),  and  the  Lig^rians. 

The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  (about 
500  B.  C.?),  which  gradually  forced  the  EtrvscansBnA  Umbrians  south- 

Itesides  all  these  migrations  into  Italy  from  the  north  by  land, 
colonization  of  no  mean  extent  began  very  earU'  on  the  part  of  the 
HelleneB,  in  Sidly  and  Lower  Italy,  by  sea.  (The  Dorians,  Chaiad- 
ians  (i.  e.  lonians),  and  jEolians  were  principally  engaged  therein}. 

Roman  Biatory  can  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

753(?)-510(?)  I.  Mythical  time  of  the  kings. 

510-264.  tl.  Development  of  the  constitution  by  struggles  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Subjugation  of  Italy  proper  (Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Italy),  down  to  Uie  hegmning  of  the  Pvtdc  wars. 

264-146.  III.  Epoch  of  the  Punic  roars,  and  begianmg  of  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  Rome,  down  to  the  deslmction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth. 

146-31.  IV.  Firm  establishment  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Borne,  by  the  conquest  of  the  East,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Epoch 
of  the  civil  wars,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  Octnvian,  in  consequence  of  the  batik  o/Actiwn. 

1  The  Auionii  (Jurunci,  in  Campania)  probably  belonecd  to  the  Ijitin  race, 
a'Well;  also,  perhaps  <*e/<o!ici  in  (ftennm-wErsenm,  who  dwelt  nrlKiimMy  in 
Ihe  western  part  of  lower  Italy,  and  the  StcuK. 

'  W,  Oorason,  ITeier  rfie  Spradie  der  Eiruiker,  1874.  "W.  Deeoke, 
Elmskische  Furichun'itn,  is  of  Uie  contrary  opinioi^  as  ia  K.  O.  Milller,  DU 
Eli-mker,  id.  by  W,  Deecie,  2  vols.,  137T. 
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31  B.  C.-476  A-  D.     y.  Sws;  of  the  Roman  Casan,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west. 
The  last  period  eztends  into  Mediieval  History. 

FIEST  PEEIOD. 
Mythical  Epoch  of  the  KIheb  (753  >~910). 
Fonndatioii  of  Some  according  to  the  Roman  legends. 
King  NtmiUor  of  A\ha  Longa,  the  descendant  of  j£naM,  who  had 
settled  in  Latium  with  some  Trojan  refugees,  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  bv  his  brother  AtmdBis,  who  pnt  his  son  to  death,  aoA  caused 
his  daughter  Rea  Silvia  to  become  a  vestal  virgin,  in  order  that  the 
line  of  Ntmdtor  should  perish.  The  twins,  Bomnlua  and  Bemna, 
the  sons  of  Rea  Silvia  and  J^ar9,  the  god  of  war,  were,  by  command 
of  the  king,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  Their 
cradle  being  caught  b;  the  roots  of  a  fig-tree,  the  children  were 
rescued  from  drowning,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  bronriit 
np  by  the  royal  shepherd  Fatialahis.  As  they  grew  up,  Romidua 
and  Bemus  led  other  shepherds  on  the  hunt  and  in  forays  for  booty. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Lapercalia,  they  were  surprised  by  robbcie ; 
Romulus  was  token  prisoner,  brought  before  Numltor,  and  accused 
of  having  plundered  his  fields.  Numltor  recognized  his  grandsons. 
The  latter  thereupon  attacked  the  usurper  Anadim  at  the  head  of 
their  band,  slew  hun,  and  placed  the  rightful  king,  their  grandfather 
Nmrutor,  ag^n  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa.  WiUi  the  king's  per- 
mission, the  twins  founded  a  city  on  that  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  where  they  had  been  exposed.  (Festival  of  Palilia  or  Parilia, 
April  '21,  celebrated  as  the  amuveraary  of  the  foundation.)  In 
a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  give  his  name  to  the  city,  Remus  was 
killed.  Somnlua,  being  now  the  only  king,  called  Uie  city  after 
himself,  Roma.^ 

Surmises  about  the  real  origin  of  Rome.  The  results  of  mod- 
em scientific  investigations  leave  not  the  le^  doubt  that  the  Ro- 
man story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  not  hiatoiical,  but  an 
ioventioii,  having  not  the  Blightest  basis  of  fact.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  reality  Rome  and  the  Roniana  did  not  derive  their 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  Rotmilm  was  formed  by  the  mventors  of  the  legend  from  the 
najue  of  the  city  and  the  people.*  All  tribal  heroes  are  of  divine 
ori^  ;  that  those  of  the  Romans  should  be  sons  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  of  war,  needs  no  explanation.  The  legend  of  the 
exposure  of  the  twins  and  of  their  miraculous  preservation  and  recog- 
nition bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  yonth  of 
Cyrus  (p.  26).  The  ftibulous  deetent  from  the  Trojan  iEneas  as- 
cribed to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Rome  was  an  ij '' 


end.     Bnth  dates  telong  to  the  conventional  clironoloKy-     See  pp.  83  and  89. 

B  (^mpsrc  besides  Hfonmuen,  BohweEler,  It&ia.  Geicli.,  and  Peter,  SSin, 
Gach.,  I.  66. 
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Grecian  miters  (Slesich/^us  iii  the  sixth  centiuy,  Timaus  in  the  third 
century,  B.  c).  The  tale  of  the  building  of  Koine  by  emigrants  from 
Atba,  under  guidance  of  two  princes  of  divine  birth,  was  a  niuve 
attempt  to  eiplaiii  the  growth  of  a  city  in  the  bari^n  and  unhealthy 
fiumtui  Campagna  by  connecting  it  with  the  conunon  metropolis  of 
Latium. 

Nothing  can  be  considered  historical  except  that  Rome  was,  aa 
regards  the  greater  part  of  its  population,  a  Iiatln  settlement. 
The  city  was  founded,  or  rather  gradually  arose,  at  a  n'holly 
nnknown  time  and  under  irlioUy  unknown  circnmatanceB. 
The  settlement  was  formed  very  near  the  border  of  Latium,  ajid  just 
at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small  vessels)  of  the  Tiber,  the  natural 
highway  of  commerce  for  Latium,  without  regard  to  the  sterile  char- 
acter of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This  gives  probability  to  the 
supposition  that  Rome  in  its  earliest  days  "was  a  border  trading-post 
of  the  Latins."*  Not  that  Eome  was  ever  a  mercantile  city,  aitcr 
the  manuer  of  Corinth  and  Carthage  ;  it  was  merely  a  trading  village, 
where  the  imports  and  exports  of  Latium,  which  was  essentially  tLO 
agricultural  district,  were  eichanged. 

The  opinion  that  the  Roman  people  was  a  mixed  race  cannot  be 
miuut^ned,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  development  of  the  Roman 
language,  political  institutions,  and  religion,  was  free  and  individual 
to  a  degi^c  seldom  equalled.  Of  tlie  three  tribes  or  townships 
(<?auen)  which  seem  to  have  united  to  form  Rome  (the  Ramnes 
(identical  with  Rontani),  the  Tili(ens)m,  and  the  LucSres),  the  first  was 
certMnly,  the  third  in  all  probability,  Latin  ;  the  second  was,  it  is 
true,  Sabine,  but  it  was  soon  completely  blended  widi  the  Latin  ele- 
ments, as  the  Roman  language  shows. 

Tbe  Rojal  Epoch,  according  to  the  Roman  Legend.' 
7G3-7I6.    Homulufc 

warrior  king.  Establishment  of  a  retreat  on  the  Capitolinua.  Ap- 
pointment of  100  Senatores  or  Palrea  (fathers),  whose  descendants  are 
c.illed  Pa(ririanj.  The  three  centuries  of  knights:  Ranmes,TiH{ena'\es, 
and  Lueirei.  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  war  with  the  Sabines  fol- 
lowing, their  king,  Titvt  Tatius,  seized  the  fortress  on  the  Capitol 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  Battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Chines  inteminted  by  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off.  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in  one  double  state  under  the 
common  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  until  the  latter's  death.  War 
of  Romulus  with  Fidenm  and  Vdi  Romulus  is  translated  during  a 
thunder-storm,  and  henceforward  worshipped  as  the  god  Qxtirinua. 
715^73.    Mnma  PompUiua 

of  Cares,  elected,  after  a  year's  interregnum,  by  the  Romans  from 
among  the  Sabines.  Peacefid  king;  arranges  the  religious  services  of 
the  Romans  accordingto  the  advice  of  the  Camcenas  (prophetess) 
Egeria,  his  consort,  temple  of  Janus.  Appointment  of  the  five 
Pontifitxi,  the  first  of  whom  is  the  Ponci/ex  Maximus,  the  FCambies, 
1  Hommaen,  Hill,  qf  Some,  Book  I.  Chaps.  2  and  4. 
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Fetiales,  tiw  four  Augures,  the  lour  ve»ial  virgim,  aftenraida  increaaed 

to  six. 

673-641.     TulluB  HoatUius, 

warlike  king.  War  with  Alba  Lonaa;  contest  of  the  Haratii  and 
Caralii  decides  in  favor  of  Kome,  to  which  Alba  is  obliged  to  snbtnit. 
War  with  Veii  and  Fidetue;  treacherj  of  the  dictator  of  Alba,  MeUitit 
Fuffelius,  who  is  torn  in  pieces.  Destruction  of  AU^  Limga;  the  ift- 
habitants  are  transferred  to  Home. 
eU-eiG.     AucuB  Marotus, 

grandson  of  Niima,  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and  warlike  ("  et 
Kuuue  et  Romuli  memor  ").  DeTetopment  of  the  institution  of  the 
Fetiales.  Snccessful  war  with  four  Latin  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  settled  on  the  Aveniine.  For  this  reason  Anciu  Marviun  is 
represented  in  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  class  of  the  plebeians^  Fortifleationof  Jaaicidum,  coo- 
:rthe  Tiber. 

616-578.     Tarquiuiaa  Friacna, 

who  with  his  wife  TaiuifuU  emigrated  from  the  Etruscan  city  of 

Tarqainii,  and  for  whom  Grecian  descent  from  the  Bacchiadat  of  Cor- 
inth was  afterwards  invented.  He  became  guardian  of  Ancus'son,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne.  Coraraencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Construction  of  the  chaca. 
The  Senate  increased  to  300  members ;  the  number  of  equites  doubled. 
Circus  Marimuii.  Successful  wars  with  the  Soiinea,  Latim,  and  Etrvg- 
cant.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquinjus  by  the  sons  of  Ancut, 
S7S-534.    ServluB  Tnlliiu 

becomes  king  through  the  onuning  of  TanaquS.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  slave  woman  Ocrma  and  a  god,  was  educated  like  a  prince  by 
Tanaquil  in  consequence  of  the  utterance  of  an  oracle,  and  became 
the  Bon-in-law  of  Tarquinius.  Wars  with  Vai.  Rome  joins  the 
Latin  league.  Conatructian  of  the  wall  of  Rome.  Establi^unent  of 
the  'census  and  the  division  of  the  oentuiiea  (p  92).  Serviua 
TuUius  murdered  by  his  son-in-law, 
6M--510.     TarquioiuH  SuperbuB, 

represented  by  tradition  as  a  cruel  despot.  T'onfuiiu'iM  Superhut 
(i.  e.  the  haughty)  subjugates  the  Latin  leagye,  conquers  Saessa  Po~ 
msda,  completes  the  temple  of  Jtipiler  Capitolinus,  and  gluns  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Gabii  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  his  son  Sextua. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  acquisition  of  the  S&glline  books. 
Embassy  of  Titia  and  Arvns  Tarquinius,  the  king's  sons,  to  the  oraele 
at  Delphi.  They  Hie  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
who  represents  himself  as  feeble-minded,  in  order  to  protect  his  life 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  king;  astory  which  was  invented  to  enilaiu 
the  name  of  Brutw.  Siege  of  Ard&i.  The  rape  of  Lucretia,  wife  of 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUalinus  (l.  e.  from  CoUatia),  by  the  king's  son,  Sexlus, 
2eads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
The  insurrection  is  headed  by  Ii.  Junlna  Brutus,  whom  Oie  legend 
makes  Tribunus  Celirian.,  although  he  was  commonly  considered  an 
imbecile.  Over  the  body  of  Lucretla,  yiho  died  by  her  own  hand,  ha 
1  Peter,  Riii;.  Gesck.,  I.»  Si    Compare,  uii  tlie  othsr  band,  p.  90. 


..o^Sle 


called  the  people  t«  anus,  and  incited  the  army  Kgainst  the  kin^,  who 
found  the  city  gates  closed  upon  him,  Hud  went  into  exile  (Llvius,  I^ 
57-60). 

Historical  Facta  of  the  Epoch  of  the  Kings.' 

There  is  do  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  Rom&n  state 
was  a  patriarchal  monarch]r ;  and  that,  after  the  new  settlement 
had  become  an  independent  community,  the  highest  power  in  Rome 
was  exeFcised  by  a  line  of  sovereigns  elected  for  life  (rex,  from  the 
same  stem  aa  regere,  to  gOTem). 

But  neither  the  number  nor  all  the  names  of  the  traditional  kings, 
nor  yet  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  each,  still  less  the  i:hro- 
ndogy  of  their  reigns,  can  be  considered  historically  autheatio.  The 
arti&uiality  of  the  first  four  reigns,  which  are  alternately  warlike  and 
peaceable,  is  self-evident.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  Rome's  hegemony  ooer  the  Latin  league  was  not  acquired 
without  severe  contests  and  brilliant  deeds  of  arms;  but  the  story  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  fabulous  form  and  has  been  arbitrarily  revised. 
The  destruction  of  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  is  an  his- 
torical fact  ;  the  contest  of  three  Roman  against  three  Alban  broth- 
ers, their  cousins,  is  probably  ouly  a  personified  designation  of  a 
war  between  two  closely  related  t^wus,  with  similar  political  divi»- 

As  regards  the  last  three  reigns,  it  can  be  considered  historical  that 
the  royal  family  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  that  under 
its  rule  Rome  made  an  important  advance  iu  power  and  civilization ; 
that  the  division  of  the  people  into  classen,  the  erection  of  the  so-called 
Servian  wall,  portions  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  cloatira  date  from  their  reigns. 

At  the  conmteneement  of  the  actual  history  of  Rome  there  is  found 
to  exist  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  into  PatrlciaiiB,  or  cltlseaa 
^itb  full  political  rights,  and  Plebeians,  or  free  liihabitants 
'witboat  political  tlglitB  (like  Iho  Laoedainonian  Perieeci  and  the 
Athenian  Metceci;  see  pp.  50  and  52).  The  traditional  legend  gives  no 
explanation  of  this  importaut  fact,  but  only  two  hints  at  one,  and  those 
contradictory.*  The  citizens  having  full  rights  are  evidently  the  de- 
scendanld  of  the  ori^iml  settlers,  the  victors  and  later  couquerora. 
Since,  according  to  Roman  usage,  marriages  of  equals  in  raidc  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  children,  tiiose  having  such 
^hts  called  themselves  Patricii,  i.  e.  "Children  of  the  fathers." 
^e  people  who  were  not  iucluded  in  these  families,  but  stood  under 
their  protection,  who  were  compelled  to  have  a  protector  (Patrouus), 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  CUentes  (from  cluSre).  Their  de 
Bcendants,  mcreased  by  the  former  citizens  of  Latin  towns  conquered 
in  war,  formed  gradually  a  second  Roman  community,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  citizens.  These  were  oalledthe  Plebeians,  the  Plebs  (ot 

1  See  Mommsen,  IlUt.  of  Rome, 
1"  W-S6)  likewiaa  ascribes  but  a  limi 
hiiWry  of  the  kings. 

°  "36  pSRe  88  the  rei^^  ot  Rimaihu.  «nd  p.  89,  Ihat  uf  dncw  J/arciui.    Comp> 
1,  fitd.  ijfBom»,  Book  1.  chap.  5. 
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plebes,  coubected  with  plm,  pUniu') ;  i.  e.  the  maasea,  the  ijreal  mob. 
As  the  majority  of  the  populatioa  of  conquered  citiea  were  coiiipelled 
to  eatsi  the  plebeian  class,  whether  they  were  settled  ia  or  near  Kuiiie 
or  cemained  in  their  old  homes,  it  is  incorrect  to  iin^ine  ttie  pleba 
composed  of  poor  people  entirely;  there  were  from  the  begiuuing 
many  wealthy  and  respected  families  among  them. 

Under  the  oldest  coOHtitution  of  Rome,  which  is  commonly  called, 
from  the  legend,  the  Cmufitufuin  of  Romulus,  the  Patricians  alone 
formed  the  mwticipality  and  the  military  force,  the  popoluB  (con- 
nected withpfipu^n,  to  ravage),  since  they  alone  performed  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  oniiai,  districts,  at  first  10  in  num- 
ber, after  t]ie  ouiou  of  the  TUia  and  LucSrea  with  the  RoTnne*  30 
(p.  88),  each  cnria  being  divided  into  ten  families  or  genlei.  The 
assembly  (popnius)  of  (£e  citizens  or  patriciam,  called  by  the  king 
when  be  had  an  announcement  or  an  inquiry  to  make,  formed  the 
oomiUa  curiata.  To  this  body  citizens  under  sentence  had  the 
right  of  appeal  for  pardon  (provocatio)  ;  only,  however,  with  the 
consent  of  Uie  king.  The  comitia  elected  the  king,  who,  after  elec- 
tion, exercised  absolute  power,  having  to  consult  the  commnnity  only 
when  changes  of  the  existing  law  or  the  commencement  of  an  offen- 
eive  war  were  in  question.  The  Senate  (council,  of  the  elders, 
seniores,  tenatorei)  was  an  adaisatory  body,  named  by  the  king,  but 
re^esenting  the  gentes  after  a  manner. 

This  oldest  form  of  the  community  was  essentially  altered  by  a 
reform  conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  wliich 
tradition  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Servins  Tullius.  Military 
service  and  payment  of  the  tr^utum  was  thereby  made  obligatory  on 
all  land-oamers,  whether  they  were  dtizona  or  merely  inbabltainta 
of  the  class  of  metceci.  Every  freeholder  between  seventeen  and 
siit;^  ^ears  of  age  was  now  liable  to  service.  The  cavalry,  composed 
of  atoms,  continued  as  before,  but  there  was  added  to  it  a  force  of 
double  its  strength,  which  consisted  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  ple- 
iaatis.  The  wealthiest  land-owners  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
cavalry.  No  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  political  or  class  differences 
in  making  up  the  infantry,  but  the  kind  of  armor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  warriors  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  a  property  classifica- 
tion.    This  is  the 

Servian  classification,'  for  military  service  and  taxation, 
of  Patricians  and  Plebeianis  according  to  their  property  (Cen- 
sus). 

A.  Oartlry  (Equitea). 

1  all 


nsuB  was  not  ^preaaed  in  money  until  the  time  of  Appiai  Claudiai 
.    IiBisbtoa,  aitt.  of  Rom^  p.  22,  a.  6.    [TranB.j 
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B.  Foot-Soldiers  (Fedltes). 
at  C«at[irl«H'     Froperly  in  Ai 


galea,  dipeus,  oc- 
galea,        Ecutuni, 


30  C.  with  I  aa  mnch 
30  C.  will,  I  S3  nmch 
28  C.  with)  (1-10)  as 


12,000         


It  appears  from  the  number  of  ceuturiea  (i.  e.  companies)  in  tlis 
different  classes,  tbat  the  division  of  the  land  at  that  time  was  sncb 
that  more  than  haU  the  farms  contained  20  jugera  or  mpre,  and  a 
farm  of  that  size  was  considered  the  standard. 

In  the  five  classea  :  168  ceiitiiriea  of  foot-soldiers,  each  of  100  men  ^= 
16,800  men ;  i.  e.  4  legions  of  4200  men  each,  2  legions  jmiora  (first 
levy,  1T-4G  years  old,  for  service  in  the  field)  and  2  legions  seniores 
(second  levy,  47-60  years  old,  for  garrison  service).  To  be  added  are 
3  centuries  of  fabri  (pioneers),  tubicines  and  comuanes  (musicians), 
2  centuries  accenii  velati  (unarmed  substitutes),  2  centuries  prd^- 
iarii  and  capite  censi,  making,  with  the  cavalry,  193  centuries.  As 
the  population  increased  the  number  of  centuries  was  not  enlarged, 
but  tixe  separate  divisions  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  iiew 
recruits,  without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  standard  number. 

This  new  militai^  body,  arranged  in  classes  and  centuries,  was 
henceforward  consulted  by  the  king  in  regard  to  offensive  wars  as  the 
army  had  been  when  divided  into  curiie.  This  was  at  first  the  oiiiy 
privilege  which  the  new  citizens  shared  ;  all  other  rights  were  reserved 
to  the  comitia  curlata,  wiiich  consisted  erclusively  of  patricians. 
It  was  not  until  later  (at  the  be^nning  of  the  Republic)  that  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  community  acquired  political  importance, 
and  that  a  new  popular  assembly,  the  comitia  ceaturiata,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  new  military  organiiaiimi.  The  reform  ascribed 
to  Servius  had  originally  a  purely  imlitarg  character.  It  gave  the 
Plebeians  at  first  scarcely  any  rigMs,  but  only  burdens;  it  opened  the 
way,  however,  whereby  they  became  true  citizens.  The  i^iabitants 
who  were  not  laud-owners,  be  they  clientes  or  foreira  mebxci,  were 
^forward  distinct  from  the  iand-owuing  pleba.  The  inhabitants 
iwned  no  land  were  called,  after  the  money  which  they  had  to 
or  protection,  Eeratii.^ 

r  purposes  of  conscription  the  city  and  township  were  divided 
four  wards  (Tribns),  so  that  each  legion  contained  the  same 
ler  of  recruits  from  each  ward.  Every  4,  later  every  5  years  s 
■enBus  was  taken,  which  closed  with  a  sacrifice  for  purification 
mm),  whence  in  later  times  lustrum  denoted  a  space  of  fivt 


d  laU. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

Stm^Ies   between   Pa.triciauB   and   Plebeians,  Subjugation 
of  Italjr  Proper,  to  tbe  Beginiiing  of  tlie   Funic  Wan 

(510-'J64). 

510  (').    Sxpulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  Borne  a  Bepublio. 
Accarding  to  Roman  traditim,  tbe  coaauk  for  the  first  jear  of  the 
republic  were 
509  (?).     Iiitcina  Junius  Brutua  and  It.  Tarqnlnlua  CoUatlnna. 

The  latter,  it  is  said,  being  related  to  the  exiled  rojat  familj, 
soon  fell  under  suapicion,  and  whs  leplaeed  by  Ii.  Valerius  Popll- 
cola,  the  first  Coiwul  tMffeetua,  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
lex  Valeria  de  provocatioTie  (Ne  qois  magistratus  civem  Romanum 
adTeieue  provocationem  (p,  91)  neceret  neve  verberaret).  On 
tbe  same  authority,  the  first  dictator  (p.  94)  was  Titua  Iiartius 
(501,  agaiiLit  the  Sabines).  The  Grecian  historiau  Polybius  calls  the 
consuLt  of  tlie  first  year 
609  (?}.     Lucius  Junina  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius.^ 

We  know  absolutely  nothing  which  is  historically  authenticated 
about  the  details  of  tliis  revulutinn.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  last  Iting  brought  about  his  expulsion  and  the 
banishment  of  the  whole  geraTanjuinia.  (The  family  sepulchre  has 
been  discovered  in  Car*,  in  Etruria).  The  fear  lest  the  common- 
wealth should  be  transformed  into  a  tyranny  seems  to  have  united 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  better  informed  about  tbe  nature  of  tlio  conBtitutioual 
change,  since  on  this  point  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  existence  in  historic  times.  Tbe  change  in  tbe 
constitution  was,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  revotntion,  conservative 
in  character.  The  sovereign  reigning  during  life  was  replaced  by 
two  rulers  holding  office  for  a  year,  t^*n  from  the  patricians.  They 
were  called  at  first  Fiaetorea,  Judioea,  or  Consules ;  later,  the  lattei 
name  only  was  applied  to  them,'  They  eiercised,  geuecally,  regal 
power;  /mpenum  (i.e. sovereignty  in  uwir  and  peace);  auspicia  pubSca 
(i.  e.  snppticatiou  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state);  conveomg  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  senate;  taking  the  census;  appointment  of 
senators  and  the  two  patrician  mugstors.  The  latter,  whose  ofRco  was 
established  during  the  time  of  tbe  kings,  exercised  the  functions  of 
criminal  poUce,  and  soon  acquired  the  administration  of  the  state 
treasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  consuls  were 
assigned  12  lictorex  33  a  public  indication  of  their  official  power. 
'  PolrbluB,  nt.  22.  Tlie  statement  of  Polybius,  thM  \bt  first  trvaty  be- 
tween Kome  and  Canhige  ftll  in  the  first  yen  of  the  Renubllc,  ib  disputed  by 
Mommsentft™.  Chnmologit  bii  auf  Gemr,  2  Ed.  p.  320),  bnt  ia  stronglv 
ieienAeihy  'Sitte-a{Jaliriicher  far  PhilohoU,  I86I),  and  others. 
»  The  derivation  of  sonmi  and  pralor  is  doubtful.  Consul  denotea  either 
"_  (qui cmmilit  myitAlica),  or  meTe]ycn\]fi,gae.  Pn»- 


■      over  thi ,... 

Seat.  Allerth&mer, 


who  presides  over  Ibe  e^&te  i^ipraeil,  prateat  reipubticae).    See  Maniuaroti 
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According  to  the  let  Valeria  de  provocatione^  (509),  all  oitiiens 
had  right  of  appeal  from  aenteuees  of  death  pronounced  bj  the  cou- 
Bills,  which  were  not  delivered  according  to  military  law,  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  against  the  will  of  the  consula;  and  this  appeal  was  not 
to  the  old  "  populus,"  composed  of  patricians,  bot  to  the  oomitia 
centntiata,  the  a^embly  of  the  new  militarj  and  political  com- 
mnnity  founded  by  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92). 

The  comltla  centuriata  acquired,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
TJolent  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  elect  tlie  oonsnls, 
or  rather,  according  to  old  Koman  interpretation,  the  right  of  desig- 
nating them  to  the  consul  who  presided  over  the  election,  who  there- 
upon appointed  them  (creare).  The  comitia  centuriata  acquired 
also  the  right  of  accepting  ot  tejectiiig  bills  laid  before  it,  but 
the  six  patrician  eenturiea  of  cquites  retained  the  important  right  ot 
voting  first  on  any  proposed  n 


The  Senate,  formeriy  consisting  of  patricians  eiclosively,  was 
now  enlarged,  or  rather  brought  up  t^  its  legal  number,  by  the  ad' 
mission  of  plebeians  from  the  equiles,  i.  e.  the  wealthy.     Hence  the 


underwent  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  is  much  disputed; 
certiun  only  that  it  soon  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  According 
to  the  view  which  is  most  commonly  received,  it  retained  at  first  the 
right  of  approving  the  elections  or  resolves  of  the  comUia  ceniariala, 
a  privilege  expressed  by  the  formula  patrea  (i.  e.  patrlcil)  anc- 
toreB  fiunt.i  Others  understand  the  espression  patrea  to  apply  to 
the  senalores,  and  claim  the  right  of  approval  mentioned  above  for 
tlie  Senate.' 

At  a  time  of  special  danger  the  consuls  were  replaced  by  an  ei- 
traordinary  official,  the  dictator,  or  magister  popvii,  who  was  not 
elected,  but  appoiuted  by  one  of  the  consula  (dictatorem  dicere) 
without  the  participation  of  the  citizens.  (Practically,  however,  the 
Senate  commonly  played  an  important  part  in  the  selection.)  As 
soon  as  danger  was  over  the  dictator  resigned  his  office  (dictattira 
S€  abdicare),  which  he  could  not  bold  longer  than  six  months  in  any 
event.  The  dictator  appointed  his  magister  eqnitnm  (master  of 
the  horse);  the  sign  of  liia  power,  which  was  thoroughly  royal,  was 
24  (?)  lictors.  Appeal  from  his  decisions  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  it  had  been  permitted  against  the  king  (p.  91). 

1  "The  habeas  corpus  act  of  the  Romans."  Ii«lKhton,  Hat.  of  Romt, 
p  53.    [TitAM*.] 

£  Becker,  Kim.  Atlh.  II,  3,  p.  IS3,  u.    Botawettler,  HBm.  Gtich.  n.  160. 

8  Accirilins  lo  Mommaen  (ffiai.  of  Rome,  I.  2fi4),  all  nea  cxtaent,  that  is, 
nWlind-'iuinmgplrbeiantviere  in  tonaequence  of  the  revolution  (610)  admitud  to 
the  I'omitia  ouriata,  and  the  o(d  Sotijf  o/ci(iifiw,  or  tlifi  pn(rinon>,  thereby  lost  the 
rlj;ht  of  debating  and  decidinf;  bt  ^iMticnl  purooses,  in  an  aaaembly  apart  fmm 
(be  rest  of  (he  citizens.  This  opinion  ie  opposed  by  other  echolars,  who  main, 
tain  that  plebeians  were  tint  admitted  to  the  comitia  curiala  toward  Uie  end  of  Ilie 
Kepublic.  Mommten  Ihinka  (bat  (be  right  of  approval  belonged  to  the  tmnllir, 
piirciy  pnlricinn  senate,  while  the  tariier  senate,  increased  by  Ibe  addition  ot 
plebeian  tatuaipti,  was,  during  the  licst  yeait    of  the  Republic,  an  odtuorj 
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609.  According  to  the  Iloman  legend  a  conspimcy  of  jonnf;  p<i- 
tricianB  was  discovered  in  R^iiue,  wLith  purposed  the  re^jtu^a- 
tion  of  the  monarehy.     Execution  of  Brutus'  son. 

SOS.  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Bomana  agajnat  the  Etruscaji  kbg 
Porsena  of  Chiiiiaa.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  con>- 
pelled  to  purchase  peace  bj  a  surrender  of  territory  niid  irom* 
plete  disarming.  Roman  story  of  Horaiiue  Coclex,  the  bntve 
defender  of  the  bridge  over  tiie  Tiber,  of  tlie  heroic  coorage 
of  Mutnia  Scavola  (i.  e,  left-handed  ;  the  well-known  story  is 

Eflbably  only  an  attempt  to  eiplatn  the  nariK),  and  Clcdia,  in 
Lvius  II.  9-13.     WhcD  the  Etruscans  advanced  further  into 
Latium  they  were  defeated  by  the  Latins  and  their  allies  from 
lower  Italy  before  Aricia,  and  could  not  muntain  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.     In  consequence  of  this  Etrus- 
can defeat,  Rome  seems  to  have  freed  itself  from  the  dis- 
gracefnl  peace  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  have  gradually  re< 
gained  its  former  powerful  position. 
496  (?).     Tradition  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
by  the  small  lake  MegUlus,  near  Tmculum,  won  by  the  dictator, 
Atiius  Poaliimius,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Livivis  II.  Id). 
The  inner  Mstoiy  of  the  Roman  community  for  this  period  deals 
with  two  contests,  one  political  and  one  social.     I.  Contest  of  the 
patiiciaiiB,  who  gradually  developed   into  au  hereditary  nobility, 
against  the  new  citizens,  or  plebeians.     The  latter,  who  could,  it  is 
true,  become  senators  (conscripti),  but  were  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  state  and  from  the  priesthood,  aimed  at  compL'te  political  equality. 
Since  the  offices  of  state  in  Rome,  as  among  the  ancients  £;enerally, 
were  administered  without  pay  (hence,  horwres,  ofllcers  of  honor),  it 
was  essentially  the  wealthier  plei>eian  families  alone  who  were  inter- 
ested in   this  contest.     H.    The   soci^   contest   between  the  well- 
to-do  pTOpert7-owneTa    and   the   O'wners   or   renters  of  small 
fauna,  who  were  growing  poorer,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 

Tbe  use  of  the  ager  pnblicns,  i.  e.  the  public  land,  ai^quired  by 
conquest  (comprising  both  cultivated  land  and  pasture),  oelongcd 
Ugmly  to  the  patricians  only,  lafact  the  senate  made  exceptions  in 
favor  of  the  rich  plebeian  houses  which  lia<l  become  members ;  the 
small  plebeian  land-owners  and  renters  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  privilege.  Very  seldom,  on  occasion  of  new  conquests,  a  dis- 
tribution of  land  was  made  among  the  poor  plebeians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  domain  was  leased  to  the  patrician  land-owners  for  a 
moderate  rent,  which  was,  probably,  hardly  ever  regularly  collected, 
and  these  estates  were  soon  treated  as  private  property.  Gradually 
tl>e  tillage  of  the  large  farms  was  given  over  to  slaves,  and  tlie  ple- 
beian tenants  were  thereby  driven  from  their  holdings.  The  plebeian 
owners  of  small  peasant  holdings  sank  into  a  condition  of  the  great- 
est misery,  through  frequent  military  service,  taxation,  excessive  in- 
terest on  loans,  and  the  cruel  Roman  law  of-  debt,  which  placed  the 
person  and  property  of  the  debtor  in  tlie  creditor's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  there  were  repeated  uprisings  and  refusals  to  perform 
military  service,  which,  iu  495,  was  overcome  only  by  the  appointmen' 
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E  their  Blaves  through  debt  (neii),  the  plebeian  soldiers  in  the 
victorious  army,  as  they  were  returning  home,  turned  aside,  under  the 
leadership  of  plebeian  military  tribunes,  to  a  small  hill  on  the  Aiuo 
(later  called  Mans  Sacer),  and  threateued  to  found  a  plebeian  city  in 
that  fertile  region  (three  miles  from  Rome).     This  is  the  so-called 

494  {?).'  Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  (seceisio  plebis  in  montem  ma-um),  which  compelled 
the  patricians  (Menenius  Agrippa,  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members)  to  make  sincere  coneessiona.  After  abrogation  of 
the  oppressive  debts, 

494  (?)■  Creation  of  the  tribunate  (tribuni  plebis)  and 
the  plebeian  eediles. 

The  tribnnea  of  tho  people  (at  first  Z  (?),  then  5,  finally  10), 
were  always  chosen  from  tbe  plebk.*  They  were  invioiable  (_sacro- 
eancti'f.  They  had  the  rlg^t  of  protection  (jua.  aiudlll^  for  every 
plebeian  against  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  official.  This  privilege 
developed  into  aa  extensive  rlghtof  Intercession  (j'm  intercessionis) 
against  eveir  administrative  or  judicial  act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
imperium  miiitare,  —  that  is  to  say,  against  the  dictator  and  against  the 
consul  when  he  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  From  the  first 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  exercised  judicial  functions,  convened  the 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  criminal  sentences  for  their 
consideration.  Later  (448),  the  tribunes  were  admitted  to  the  senate, 
where,  by  their  veto,  they  could  deprive  any  resolution  of  the  senate 
(geuatus  congullus)  of  its  legislative  force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion  (senatus  aucloritas).  The  two  ledileB  of  the 
people  (eediles  ptebit)  assisted  the  tribunes,  and  superintended  the 
business  of  the  markets.  Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  temple  (tedes}  of  Ceres,  where  they  preserved  the  official  docu- 
ment which  decreed  the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  magistracy. 

During  this  time  (according  to  some  autliorities,  not  until  later) 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  important  comitia  trtbnta.  In 
this  assembly  the  citizens  voted  according  to  wards  or  (nftiu;  not, 
however,  the  four  wards  of  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92),  but  ac- 
cording to  a  later  (perhaps  495)  division  into  20  trihas,  to  which 
was  added  the  Crustuminian  Irilus  (494),  making  21,  and  the  num- 
ber gradually  rose  to  35.  It  is  probable  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  plebeians  only,  after  that 
time,  however,  the  whole  body  of  land-owning  inhabitants,  both  ptiri- 
cians  and  plebeians,  voted  in  the  comitia  tribtita.^     In  this  comitia 

1  CI.  Mommaon,  Bist.  of  Home,  I.  279. 

'  It  is  commonly  assumed  as  firubable  that  np  la  iie  lex  Publilia  (473)  the 
tribunes  were  elected  in  tile  cotailin  cealvriain,  and  approveil  by  the  eomilia 
cttriala.  Aiconline  ta  the  (eatimony  of  DionyslaB  (IX.  41)  and  Clooro  (pro 
Com.),  they  were  chosen  by  the  curiata;  according  to  Momnisea's  view  (p.  94, 
nntoi,  this  denotes  that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  tbejiieieiatu  asserableil  bj 

»  See  the  different  opinions  in  Becker,  Rom.  Altber.,  II.  1,  p.  176  and  396. 
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each  irVna  had  one  vote,  which  was  decided  bj  the  majority  of  vot^ra 
in  the  Iribm.     Compared  with  the  comitia  cenfuriota,  therefore,  the 
iscendencj  of  the  wealth;  was  dooe  awiiy  with,  as  wiu  also  the  privi- 
lege, einoyed  by  the  nobility,  of  throwing  their  votes  first. 
4^.      Id  the  consulate  of  Spurita  Cassiua,  renewal  of  the  eternal 
dliauce  betvreen  Rome  and  the  Iiatia  leaene  on  a  basis  of 
equality.      Only  gradually  did  Rome  acquire  again  the  he~ 
gemony  over  the  Latins.     Coutiaual  disputes  with  Etruacattt, 
Sabmes,  jEqui,  VoUciam.      Continuation  of  the  contests  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians;  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nate proving  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  strife  and  anarchy. 
Ad  attempt  was  soon  nmde  to  abolish  the  tribunate  by  the 

i91,  Cn.  (C.  ?)  MaicloB,  called  Corlolanna  (from  the  storm  of 
Corioli),  who,  during  a  famine,  proposed  to  grant  the  plebeians 
grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  only  on  condition  tliat  they 
gave  up  the  tribunate.  When  annmioned  fay  the  tribunes  be- 
fore the  comltia  trlbuta,  Coriolimus  declined  to  appear;  being 
banished  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  the  Volscians,  and,  accord- 
a  the  st^iry,  led  their  troops  against  Borne,  but,  at  the 
:e  of  his  mother,  Veluria,  and  Qm  entreaties  of  bis  wife, 
Votwrmia,  gave  up  the  war  against  his  native  city  (Livius, 
II.  40). 

487.  The  Hermci  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  Being  defeated  by 
the  consul  AquUiius,  and,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  consul  Spit- 
nut  Cauiut,  the 

48G.     Hetiilcl  joined  the  Iiatlii  lea^e. 

486.  Spiulna  Casalna  Vlacellinus  (VeceUinas^),  consul  for  the 
third  time,  brought  forward  the  first  agrarian  lair.  lie  pro- 
posed to  divides  part  of  the  public  lands  among  needy  »Ze5ei(in« 
and  Latins  ;  the  rest  to  be  actually  leased  for  the  profit  of  the 

Sublic  treasury.  The  patriciaus  and  wealthy  plebeians  joined 
iFcea  against  Spurius  Cessiua  ;  the  lower  classes  were  dissat- 
isfied that  the  Latins  should  also  receive  land  and  abandoned 
him.  After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  sentenced 
and  executed. 

479.     Witbdmwal  of  the  aens  Fabia  and  their 

477.      destruction  by  the  Ktmscans  at  the  brook  Cremera. 

473.  Murder  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Oiubus  Gemicius,  who  had 
ventured  to  call  two  consuls  to  aooount. 

472  Law  carried  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Vol«TO  Publilius, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should,  in  future,  be 
elected  by  the  eomitia  tribuia  (lex  publilia:  tU  maghlratua 
^ehei  armitiis  tribulis  creentur,  p.  96). 

463.    Plague  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

4G2.  Motion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  TerentUtia  Arsa,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a 
written  code.    Violent  opposition  of  the  patricians. 

*G0.     Surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  Hfrdonam  at  the  head  of  some  polit- 
ical refugees  (Livius  III.  15). 
Renewal  of  civil  discord.    In  order  to  satisfy  the  plebeiiuis,  the  num- 
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ber  of  tribunes  of  the  people  was  raised  from  5  to  10  (457)  ;  in  tlie 
following  year  the  Mom  Avenlinus  was  divided  into  building  lots, 
which  were  distributed  amoug  the  poor  citizens.  Dictatorship  of 
L.  Qianctius  Oncinnalas,  who  rescued  an  army  which  had  been  snp- 
roimded  by  the  .^ni  (Livius  III.  26).  A  compromise  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  codification  of  the  laws,  whereby  three  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  bring  back  copies  of  the  Solonian  laws  and 
others  (454).     Aftet  their  retnin 

451.  Decemvirs,  a  body  of  ten  men,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians  (Decemeiri  contuiari  imperio  legibus  aeribimdis),  and 
the  consulate,  tribunate,  and  right  of  appeal  were  for  the  tune 
suspended.  The  code  of  laws  drawn  up  bj  the  decemvira  waa 
accepted  by  the  people,  engraved  on  copper  tables,  and  set  up 
in  the  forum.     As  an  appendix  seemed  necessary, 

450.  SecemvirB  were  appoiuted  again,  three  being  plebeians,  irito 
added  two  more  tables.  Henceforward  the  law  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  consuls  were  to  ex- 
ercise their  judicial  functions,  was  known  as  the  laivs  of  the 
twelve  tables  (Legos  dnodeclm  tabulanun).  By  their 
exposure  the  patrician  administration  was  henceforUi  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  public  judgment.  Instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  regular  magistrates  after  the  completion  of  the 
two  supplementary  tables  the  decemvira  rcmamed  in  office 
during  the  succeeding  year  (449).  An  attempt  of  the  mod- 
erate aristocracy,  headed  by  the  Valerii  and  Horatii,  to 
compel  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  was  unsuccesafuL 
The  latter,  under  Appius  Claudius,  the  head  of  the  eztreme 
party  of  the  nobles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  state. 
At  &at  the  people  submitted  and  acquiesced  in  a  levy  for  the 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  Volsciaus.  The  oppression  of  the 
decemvirs,  especially  of  Appius  Claudius:  murder  of  the  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  Sicdas  Dentalus,  and  the  attack  on  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  the  betrothed  of  the  former  tribune  £. 
Idlias,  Viigiiila,  whom  her  own  father  Virgimna  stabbed 
in  the  forum,  brought  about  an  uprising  (Liv.  III.  44  foil.). 
The  plebeian  soldiers  occupied  the  Aventine  and  the  Sacred 
Mounl.  Valerius  and  Horatius  managed  a  compromise,  ai^- 
cording  to  which  the  decemvirs  abdicated.  Appius  Claudjos 
and  Spuiins  Opplns  disembowelled  themselves  in  prison,  the 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
part  of  this  romantic  story  is  historical.  It  seems  certaiu  that 
the  consulate  and  tribunate  were  reestablished.  The  power  of 
the  nobility  was  further  weakened  by  the 

4i8.  Iiaws  of  the  consuls  Valeriua  and  Horatius  (leg&  Horatiee) : 
1.  The  resolves  (plebiscUd)  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  given 
equal  force  with  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (ut  quod  trilni- 
tim  plebs  Jussisset  populum  leneret).  2.  Every  magistrate,  in- 
cludhig  therefore,  tlie  dictator,  was  obliged,  in  future,  to  allow 
appeals  from  hia  decision  (ne  qais  vllummagistratvm  sine  provo- 
cationecrearet,qui crcaaset,eamJus/asqueeiaetoccldi).  3.  Kecog- 
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nition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peiiple,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  same  privilege  to  the  sedilea  {ut  qui  tribunit 
jdebia,  ad'dibus  nociaaaet,  eju*  caput  Join  sacrum  esset).  About 
the  Home  time  (447)  tivo  quaestors  were  appointed  wboae  pe- 
culiar  charge  was  the  military  treasury  (inakuig  in  all  4  qiisst- 
ors,see  p.  93);  they  were  patricians,  hut  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia,  trihuta,  wliereiu  both  patricians  and  plebeians  voted 
henceforward,  if  not  before  (p.  96).  In  421  the  qucestorHhip 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  acquired  the  right  of  takino^  auspices,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  senate,  though  at  first  required  to  occupy  a  bench  near 
the  door. 

445.  Law  of  the  tribune  Camileias  legalizing  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  ((el  Camdeia  de  cimubio  ;  ul  amubia  ple- 
iei  cum  patribus  essmf).  The  children  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
father.  The  motion  brought  forward  by  this  tribune  that  the 
consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (u(  populo  poteslai 
esset,  seude  plebeseu  de  patribus  vdlel,  consutesjaciendi),  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  nobility.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  instead  of  consuls 

444.  military  tribunes  (6)  with  consular  power  (tri- 
buui  militmu  consulari  potestate) 
shonid  be  appointed,  and  that  to  this  ofSce  plebeians  could  be 
elected.  At  the  same  time  creation  of  a  newpatriciaii  office, 
that  of  oeuBor.  The  two  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia 
CCTiIurifMo,  at  first  f or  5  (4?)  years,  after  43i  for  18  months,  but 
every  fifth  year  only,  so  that  the  ofhce  was  vacant  SJ  years  out 
of  every  five.  Functions  of  the  censors :  1.  Taking  the  census 
every  6  (4  ?)  years  (after  every  lustrum),  and  compiling 
the  lists  of  citizens  and  taxes;  appointment  of  senators  (lectio 
senaius)  and  the  equites  (recogittlio  equiltmi),  2.  Preparation 
and  publication  of  the  budget,  management  of  the  state  prop- 
erty, fanning  the  indirect  taxes  (yectigaUa),  superintendenue 
of  the  public  buildings.  3.  Supervision  of  the  public  morality 
(regnjten  monan).  The  duties  and  privileges  included  under 
the  latter  head  gave  ihe  office  great  moiM  and  political  im- 
portance in  the  next  century  {NottUio  censoria). 

139.  Spurius  Mcdius,  a  rich  plebeian,  who,  during  a  famine,  distrib- 
uted grain  at  a  low  price,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
power,  and  was  slain  by  C.  Serm/iiis  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
horse  of  the  octogenarian  dictator,  L.  Quinctius  Ctncinnalus. 

405-396.    Siege  of  Veli, 

the  history  of  which,  like  that  of  the  previous  wars  with  the 
Etruscans,  has  been  much  ornamented  by  tradition.  The  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy  of  the  war  with  Veii  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  campaigns  were  not 
interrupted  during  the  winter.  The  result  was,  that  the  citi- 
zens who  served  in  the  army  now  for  the  first  time  received 
pay  from  the  pnbUc  treasury  (i.  e.  out  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  lands).'  Capture  and  destrnotion  of  Veil  by  the 
1  Leighton,  llisl.  n/Rome,  p.  70,  note  1.  [Tn.iNS. 
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dictator,  M.  Foiltu  Camlllns.    The  fall  of  Veii  marks  the 

beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Ktruscan  powet,  which  wa« 
hard  pressed  at  the  sajne  time  bj  the  Latins  m  the  south,  Celts 
(Gmus)  from  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  north,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Siciliftu  ajid  Italian  Greeks,  espeeiaily  the  Syraaisans, 
whose  attacks  had  endured  upward  of  a  centory. 
391.      Canrillvia  went  into  eiile  in  oonaequenoa  of  a  complaint  of  in- 
justice in  the  division  of  the  booty  from  VelL 
Iiatiiua  Invaded  by  the  Qaula  in  consequence  of  Roman  ambas- 
gadors  having  taken  part,  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscans  of  CTuaium, 
against  the  Gatds.     Tlie  Gauls  demanded  that  tlie  ambassadors  (the 
three  Fabii)  should  be  delivered  to  tliem,  to  which  the  senate  agreed. 
Hie  proposal  waa,  however,  rojeoted  by  the  eitizens. 

390  (July  18)-    Battle  of  the  Allla, 

a  brook,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  eleven  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Utter  defeat  and  ront  of  the  Romans  on  the  rig-ht 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  whereby  the  city  was  left  defenceless. 
Abandoned  by  the  citizens  (the  Mons  CapUolmus  alone  contim< 
ued  to  be  occupied),  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  by 
the  Gauls  under  their  Brennas,  i.  e.  military  ruler.  Slaughter 
of  the  senators.  Unsucceasful  attempt  to  surprise  the  Capitol. 
The  geese  of  Juno.  M.  Manliua  Capiiolin'ia.  After  a  seven 
moauts'  siege  of  the  fortress,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gauls  was 
purchased  with  gold.  Legend  (a  later  invention)  of  an  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  b;  a  victory  of  Camillus,  who  surprised  the 
haughty  Brennus  (  V(s  metis .'}  in  the  forum,  while  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  (I) .  Return  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plan  of 
emigrating  to  Veii  broken  up  by  Canullus.  Hasty,  but  irregn- 
lar,  reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  soon  reclined  its  old 

Cec,  after  the  jSqui,  the  Voiscians,  amd  the  Etruscans,  who 
tiiken  up  arms  ^ain,  had  been  defeated  by  Camllliui. 
Equalisation  of  the  old  ordera.  Origin  of  the  new  nobility. 
Recommencement  of  the  civil  contests  against  the  patricnanB :  1,  by 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  to  get  admission  to  the  cowuiate;  2,  by  the 
poor,  indebted  plebeians  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  l&WB  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  a  share  of  the  public  lands.  The  exertions  of  those 
tribunes  who  were  friendly  to  the  poorer  classes  were  often  neutral' 
ized  by  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  The  patrician  M.  ManUna  Capi- 
tollnua,  who  had  released  plebeian  debtors  at  his  own  expense,  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  thrown  from  ihe  Tarpeian  rock  (384).  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  upon  between  the  plebeian  aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  conH 
moos,  whose  results  were  seen  in  the 

37G>  IiawB  proposed  by  C.  Idciniua  and  Lnciiu  Sextoa,  trib- 
unes of  the  people  (rogaliones  LicinuE),  The  first  two  were 
designed  to  secure  the  poorer  classes  a  material  alleviation; 
the  third  to  give  the  plebeian  atistoctscy  the  lonj^wiahed-foi 
equality  with  the  patricians. 
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I.  Relief  of  tbe  debtors  by  the  deduction  of  mterest  alrettdj 
paid  from  the  principal;  the  rest  to  be  paid  within  three  yean  in 
three  jnstallmeutg  (vi,  deducto  eo  de  capite  good  una-ii  pemumeratum 
egset,  id  quod  svparesael  triennio  aqiui  poriionioia  persolvereiur). 

n.  No  one  should  poasesa  more  tiian  500  jogera  of  Uie  publio 
lands  (ne  quisjiius  quam  quingenta  jngera  aqripuilid'-  pofiderel). 

m.  Abolitioa  of  the  tribimi  miftfunt  comuuai  potalaie.  One,  at 
least,  ot  the  two  conaub  innat  be  choeeo  from  the  plebeians  (ne 
tribiaunvm  mUihim  eomitiafierent  ixmidumque  vtique  aUer  explebe  eraa^ 


tr  a  long  cmtest,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Camillna  to  the 
dictatoiship  1^  failed  to  acoompllBh  anything, 
367.    The  Uoinlan  laws  irere  passed. 

366.  L.  Seitins  lAteranos,  colleague  of  the  tribone  Liciniua,  fint 
plebeian  consul.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  three  great 
colleges  of  priests  (decemuiri  [formerly  rfuouiri]  sOcris  faauadM) 
nss  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

In  order  to  retain  at  least  the  administraitioD  of  the  judicial  de- 
partntent  in  the  handa  of  their  order,  the  patriciaua  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  new  palridan  magistracy,  the  preBtoiahlp,  The 
piEBtor  (since  243,  one  pnetor  uriatius,  and  one  prffitor  infer  civet  el 
peregrwog;  since  227,  four;  since  197,  six  pnetora)  had  the  jurisdiction 
(dare  sc.  judicem,  dicere,  se.Benfentiam.addicere,  sc.  rem),  and  was  the 
vicegerent  of  tlie  consuls  during  UifIt  absence.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  adUe  was  appointed,  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  plebeian 
ofScer  of  that  name,  the  cnrule  eedlle ;  Qiis  office  was,  however,  soon 
(probably  since  364;  certainly  since  301)  made  accessible  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  patrician  and  plebeian  cumde  tediles  were  elected  for 
^t«Tnate  years.  The  duties  of  the  two  sdlles  curules  were;  1.  to 
manage  the  Ivdi  Romani;  3.  to  supervise  the  markets  and  the  street- 
police,  and  to  preside  in  the  police  conrts  connected  therewith. 

Although  afier  the  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  the  patricians  contin- 
ued their  opposition  to  the  political  equalization  of  the  ordera,  and 
even  succeeded  several  times  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls  in  open 
violation  of  the  third  Licinian  law,  aU  public  ofBces  were,  neverUie- 
less,  opened  to  all  Roman  citizens,  in  rapid  succession:  the  diclalorskip 
356  (the  ofGeo  of  magister  eguilum  before  the  adoption  of  the  Lici- 
nian laws  368),  the  censorship  actiudlj  351,  legally  338,  the  prixlorship 
S31,  the  colleges  oipontifices  and  augures  (the  number  of  members  in 
each  being  inareaBcd  to  nine)  300,  by  the  lex  Ogidnia.  The  patrician 
order  tberenpon  oeased  to  exist  as  a  legally  privileged  eaatc,  and  con- 
tinned  only  as  a  social  order  or  rank. 

A  new  nobility  (optlmatea,  nobilea)  was  gradually  developed  in 

KUttcal  life,  compoaed  of  those  patrician  and  plebeian  families  which 
d  for  the  longest  time  retained  possession  of  the  chief  public  offices 
(«ummi  honores).  These  families  regaided  every  citizen  who  obtained 
office,  but  did  not  belong  to  their  ae^  a«  an  upstart  {homo  novus).  The 
1  The  wordpuAIfoi  is  lacking  in  the  text  of  Livius  (VI.  35).  But  it  is  rlev 
that  the  law  could  have  referred  to  jnMie  land  onW.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Ritt.  (f 
JComc,  III.  11;  and  Mommaen,  Hiit.  of  Borne,  I.  304  foil. 


new  nobility  could  not,  however,  separate  itself  so  Bharply  from 
the  commcin  people  as  tlie  imtritian  order  had  done,  but  iucreased 
its  ranks  constantly  from  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Through  the  equalization  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy  with  the  pa- 
tricians, the  office  of  tribune,  which  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  distinguished  plebeian  famihes,  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
rerolatiooary  and  aiiai^bic  character.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  obtained  not  only  seats  and  vot«8  in  the  senate,  but  also  the 
right  to  convene  it.  Growing  importance  of  the  senate,  which  from 
tMs  time  on  was  the  principal  eiecutive  body  governing  the  slate. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  aenators  had  represented 
both  orders  (p.  &4).  They  acquired  their  membership  neither  by  ■ 
the  accident  of  birth,  nor  by  the  direct  choice  a!  the  people.  The 
censors  (p.  99)  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  prineipidly  from  the 
nambera  of  those  citizena  which  had  oceupied  the  ofiice  of  quaistor 
(p.  99)  or  a  higher  ofiice.  Their  age  was  at  least  30  years ;  prob- 
ably a  property  qualification  was  soon  required.  Being  appointed 
for  life,  but  subjected  every  four  (5)  years  to  a  new  lectio  of  the 
censors,  who  could  expel  unworthy  members,  the  Roman  senators 
were  indc^ndent  of  a  Hcklepublic  opinion.  To  tlie  wise  and  ener- 
getic conduct  of  the  senat«  Rome  chiefly  owed  the  great  growth  of 
her  power  which  took  plac«  in  the  near  future. 

As  formerly,  the  comiltiF  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  proper, 
especially  the  comitia  centunata  and  the  comltia  tributa,  in 
which  aU  ati^ens,  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  were  included  (p.  96), 
while  the  right  of  appronal  vested  in  the  patrician  oomitia  cnrlata 
(or  the  narrower  patrician  senate,  p.  94)  became  an  empty  form. 
Here  belong  two  of  the  three  lavrs  of  the  plebeian  dictator,  Pub~ 
mins  Phllo  (leges  PubUlia),  of  the  yea*  338 :  1,  A  vot«  of  the 
comiiia  tributa  shall  have  the  force  of  law  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  comitia  curiala  (ul  pleblscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent). 
2.  Laws  presented  to  the  centuries  shall  be  approved  beforehand  (at 
legwm,  quce  comitas  cenlurtatis  ferrentur,  patres  ante  initiiim  suffragitim 
atu^ores  fierent).  3.  One  censor  vxast  be  a  plebeian  (ut  alter  «bique  ex 
plebe  censor  crearelur).  The  same  Publilius  Fhilo  became  the  first 
plebeian  preetor  in  337. 

In  the  year  312  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  included  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rome  loho  vere  not  freeholders  in  the  Iribes  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  in  the  centuries  according  to  their  property.  Tbia  far- 
reaching  and  actually  revolutJonary  change  in  the  comitia  centitriala 
and  tribuia  was  altered  in  a  conservative  sense  by  the  censor  Q.  Fa- 
bius  RuUianus  (Maximus)  in  the  year  304.  As  regards  the  comitia 
tributa,  those  freemen  who  were  not  freeholder,  and  those  freed- 
men  (liba-tim)  whose  property  in  land  was  valaed  at  less  than  30,000 
sestertcfl  (about  K1500_J,  were  divided  among  the  four  city  wards 
(iribus  toiante),  which  now  became  the  last  in  rank  instead  of  the 
first.  The  country  wards  (tribus  rusliae),  the  number  of  which  had 
by  the  year  241  risen  from  17  to  31  (making  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribes  35,  p.  96),  were  reserved  for  freemen  who  were  freeholders, 
aaA  for  free^uen  having  larger  landed  properties.     In  the  comitia 
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centnriatit,  where  the  wealthy  memben  had  already  acquired 
many  privileges,  equality  of  the  freemeu  who  were  aod  thost;  who 
were  not  freeholders  was  secured  ;  but  the  freedmen,  with  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two  classes,  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
centuries.' 

The  Licinian  lawB  had  naturally  only  ameliorated,  not  radically 
cured,  tlie  desperate  oouditiou  of  the  poor  and  iudebted  pleWianB. 
The  law  of  the  consul  Poatellns  (lex  Patelia),  passed  in  S^J  or 
313,  secured  to  every  iufiolvent  debtor  who  sbould  transfer  his  prop- 
erty to  the  creditor  his  perscmal  freedom  (ne  ^u  (erie  alieai  eawia 
neciatar,  utique  bona  tantwamodo  obnoxia  tmt).  By  these  and  other 
ameliorations,  and  by  the  ever-increaaing  foundation  of  colonies  of 
citizens  and  division  of  public  lands  among  the  poor,  in  consequence 
of  successful  wars,  the  social  question  was  for  a  short  time  forced 
into  the  background. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  alteration  in  the  Servian  constitution  of 
the  anny.^     Division  of  the  new  legion  into  30  maniplet,  each  con- 
taining 3  centuries.     Arrangement  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines 
(hastali,  prmcipe),  triarii).     The  assignment  of   arms  according  to 
property  classification  was  abolished.     Long  lances  (hasla)  were  re- 
served for  the  third  line,  the  first  and  second  line  receiving  in  their 
stead  the  pUum,  a  »hort  epear,  adapted  both  for  thrusting  and  burl- 
ing.    A  short  cut  and  thrust  swotd  was  used  by  all. 
367-349.     Four  wars  with  the  Oaals  who  had  permanently  settled 
in  upper  Italy  (henceforward  known  as  Gallia  CUalpina),  and 
thence  made  frequent  inroads  into  central  Italy.     In  the  Jirnt 
war  single  combat  between  T.  Manlius   Torquatus  and  a  gi- 
gantic Gaul ;  in  the  second,  the  first  triumph  of  a  plebeian 
consul.     The /ourtft  war  was  ended  by  a  great  defeat  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  region  by  the  consul  M.  Fu- 
rius   Camitlus,  the  younger.     Single   combat   of  M.  Valeriaa 
Corvaa  with  a  Gaul. 
362.    Story  of  a  chasm  opened  in  tbe  forum  closed  by  the  sacrifice 

of  M.  Curtius. 
362-338.     War  with  the   Hemicl  and  the    revolted  Latin    cities 
(especially  Tibnr),  ending  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  league 
between  Rmne  on  the  one  part  and  the  Latins  and  Hernia  on 
the  other;  whereby  both  people  were  more  strictly  subjected 
to  the  Romans  than  before. 
35S-351.     Wars  with  the  Etruacan   cities  TatquluU,  Csere,  and 
Palerii  (victory  of  C,  Marcius  Muliliui,  the  first  plebeian  dicta- 
tor, 356),  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Baath< 
em  £trurla  under  Roman  supremacy. 
34S.     (First  7)  treaty  of  commerce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,* 

the  tert  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Polybius  (Til.  22). 
350-345.     War  with  the  VolaoU,  who  were  defeated  in  340  at  Satri- 
cum,  and  the  Auxuncl.     The  power  of  both  peoples  was  com- 
pletely broken.     The  Roman  legions  forced  their  way  south- 
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ward  without  stay.     Thb  great  developmeDt  of  Rome's  power 
brought  about  the 

343-266.    W!>r3  with  the  Samnites,  the  other  ItalJEms,  and 

the  Greek  cities  of  Italy. 
Result :  Subjugation  of  all  Italy  to  the  RtAkort  and  Macro,  under 

the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

343-341.    First  war  with  the  Samnites. 

Cause :  The  Sidkx  in  Teataim  and  the  Campanians  in  Ca^aa,  both 
Samnite  tribes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  home,  asked  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  their  relatives,  the  Samnites  of  the  monntaina, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in  Samnium  proper,  whence  they  con- 
tinually ravaged  the  plain  (Campania),  with  new  swarms. 

According  to  the  Roman  tradition,'  their  armies  gained  three  vic- 
tories in  Campania  over  the  Samnites  :  victory  of  M.  V<Uerita  Cor- 
pus on  Mount  GouTTM  (near  Cnnue)  ;  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  Cassia, 
after  his  army  had  been  rescued  by  P.  Dedus  Mta,  a  military  trib- 
une ;  finally,  victory  of  both  Roman  armies  at  Suesfula.  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty,  whereby  Rome  received  Capua,  the  Samnit«B 
Teanwn.  The  Samnites  were  induced  to  conclude  this  treaty  by  a 
war  with  Tarentam,  the  Romans  by  the 

340-338.    Great  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  rebelled  against  the  hegemony  of  Rome  and  demanded 
complete  equaUty  with  the  Romans.  One  consul  and  half  the  senate 
were  to  be  Latins.  Capua  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimates) 
and  the  Volscii  were  allied  with  the  Latins. 

Victory  of  the  {Roman  and  Sanwife  7)  armies  over  the  Latins  and 
Camimnians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veanvlua  under  the  consul  T. 
Manliits  Imperiosua.  Execution  of  the  young  son  of  the  consul,  who 
against  his  father's  command  had  fought  with  the  Latin  commander 
and  defeated  him.  P.  Decivs  Mvs  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  army.  Decisive  battle  at  Trifanum  (between  MirUumtE  and 
Suessa)  ;  victory  of  the  consul  Manlius  over  the  Latins  and  Campa- 

DisBOlution  of  the  Latin  Iieagne,  which  became  a  mere  relig- 
ious association  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Isolation  of  the 
Latin  cities  from  one  another.  Cf/mmercium  and  conntd/ivm  between 
them  were  prohibited.  Most  of  the  cities  received  Roman  citizen- 
ship without  suffrage,  i.  e.  they  became  subjects.  Several  were 
obliged  to  cede  land,  which  was  divided  among  Roman  citizens  ;  others 
were  converted  into  Roman  colonies  (p.  109),  e.  g.  Antlum.  The 
orator's  stand  in  the  foram  Romanum  was  ornamented  with  the  bows 
of  the  old  ships  of  this  city  (hence  rosfra).  The  Roman  power  in  Uie 
territories  of  the  Volscii  and  in  Campania  was  strengthened  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  Capua  and  other  c^es 
became  dependent  Roman  communities  (p.  109). 

I  IdviuB,  VII.  29  foil.    See  this  tradition  criticised  by  Uommsen,  But.  q) 
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326-304.     Second  war  with  the  Saumites  and  the  otlier 
Italians. 

Cause  ;  Encroachments  of  the  Romans  on  the  Liris,  especially  the 
transformation  of  FregeUte  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capture 
of  Palaopolls  (twin  city  of  Neopolis),  hy  Q.  PublUiut  Philo,  the 
first  pro-oonsnL 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Apulians  and  Lucaniaru  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  with  the  Sabellian  cities  south  of  the  Voltumiis 
( Sola,  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii),  who  at  first  uded  with  the 
Samnites. 

The  Romans  had  the  advanta^  in  the  first  years  of  the  waf,  and 
crossed  Snmnium  to  Ajndia,  pluudering  aa  they  went ;  hut  in  321 
the  consuls  Sp.  Posluinius  and  I'.  Veturiue,  hastening  from  Campania 
to  the  asaistance  of  the  Apulian  city  Lucervx,  were  aurroundcd  by  the 
Samnites  under  Ghavius  Pontiiw  in  the  Candina  Pass  (/urctiltE 
Caudimx),  near  the  present  Arpata,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  g^ve  600  Roman  equitea  as  hostages. 
The  whole  Roman  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
senate  refused  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  delivered  the  oonauls  to  the 
Sanmitea,  who  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  Samnites  conquered  Litreria  in  Apulia  and  Fregdlte  on  the 
Liris.  By  desperate  exertions  the  Romans  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
In  319  the  Roman  consul  L.  Papiriia  Curtor  reconquered  Luceria, 
released  the  Roman  hostages,  and  scut  the  Sanmite  garrison  under 
the  yoke.  The  war  went  on  during  the  succeeding  years  with  chang- 
ing fortune  ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  subdued  their  revolted  alliea 
and  subjects,  and  puniKhed  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  with  death.  They 
defeated  the  Samnites  at  Capua,  drove  them  out  of  Campania  com' 
pletely,  and  reconquered  FregeUm.  Settlement  of  new  colomea  (p.  109). 
Construction  of  a  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  through 
the  Fomptine  marshes,  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
(Begun  under  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  312). 

Aiter  312,  when  the  40  years'  peace  with  the  Etruscans  erpired,  the 
Etruscan  cities  took  part  m  the  war  against  Rome.  Soon  die  whole 
of  Etruria,  which  was  still  independent,  waa  in  arms  against  the 
destroyer  of  Italian  liberty.  Siege  of  the  Roman  border  fortress, 
Sutritun.  The  victorious  advance  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabiua  RuUianus 
through  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  his  victory  at  the  Vadimonlau 
laks  (310)  caused  the  powerful  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona,  Arretium, 
to  wiuidraw  from  the  coalition  against  Rome,  and  effected  after 
308  a  provisional  truce  throughout  Etruria.  The  Umbriang,  Pi- 
eeniini,  Marsians,  FreTttanians,  Palic/nians,  who  had  joined  the  Ital- 
ian  coolitiou,  continued  the  war,  and  were  ultunatefy  joined  by  the 
Hemicant.  The  fortune  of  war  for  a  short  tune  favored  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies,  but  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  decided  ascen- 
dency. L.  P^nriui  Cursor  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle 
(309).  Nuceria,  the  last  Campanian  town  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by  land  and  sea,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  First  appearance  of  a  Roman  war  fleet.  The  con- 
sul 2i.  Posiumius  invaded  Samnium  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  another 
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Roman  armv  advanced  from  Campania.  A  decisive  -vlotory  of  tiie 
Bomana  and  the  capture  of  Bovianum.   (305),  the  capital  of  the 

Samnite  league,  ended  the  war.  The  Sammtes  begged  for  peace,  and 
with  their  Sabellian  allies  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  old  treaties  and 
equality  with  Borne. 

Fonndation  of  nnroeroua  Roman  colonies  and  several  military  roads ; 
the  Herrtican  league  was  dissolved  ;  the  Volsdans  and  ^quians  were 
obliged  to  receive  Roman  citizenship  withoiU  suffrage.  Construction 
of  two  great  military  roads  from  Rome  :  the  northern  (later  called 
Via  Fl/mmia)  extended  to  JVamio  (Nequiniun)  ;  the  southern  (later 
Via  Videria)  extended  by  way  of  Carsioli  to  Alba  Fucemia  (i.  e.  on 
lake  Fueinus),  the  key  to  the  territory  of  the  Marsi. 

298-290.  Third  war  ag^st  the  Sanmites  and  the  other 
Itaiiaxis. 

Caiue:  The  Samnites  aacceededinbringingmen  of  their  party  into 
power  throughout  Lucania,  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  Lucanians 
in  order  to  nsk  a  final  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  New 
rising  among  the  Etrvscans. 

The  consul  L,  Comeiiun  Scipio  (whose  sarcophagus,  with  an  old 
Latin  inscription,'  discovered  in  1780,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vati- 
can Mnsenm)  forced  the  Lucanians  to  abjure  their  alliance  with  Sam- 
ninm.  297,  victory  of  RTillianus  at  Ti/emum;  victory  of  P.  Deciia  Mus 
at  Mahwitum.  la  206  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Samnites  en- 
abled them  to  place  three  armies  in  the  field  ;  one  to  defend  their 
own  country,  one  for  Campania,  while  the  third  was  conducted  by  ita 
commander  Geliius  Egnatius  through  the  Marikm  and  Umbrian  lands 
to  ElTitria.  This  prevented  the  Etmscans  from  concluding  the  peace 
which  they  had  negotiated  nith  Rome  and  conjured  up  the  old  coali- 
tion of  the  Italians,  which  was  now  joined  by  G^lic  tribes.  Great  prep- 
parationa  in  Rome.  The  consub  Q.  Fabi-a»  Rullianiis  and  P.  Deciut 
Mta  advanced  to  Umbria  with  G0,000  men,  where  in  295  the  ded- 
■ive  battle  of  Sentiaum  was  fought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  P.  De- 
dm  Mus  (Livius,  X.  28)  after  a  long  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the 
Romans.  Dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  the  Gauls  scat- 
tered, the  Samnites  returned  to  Samnium,  the  Umbrians  submitted, 
the  Etruscans  asked  for  peace  in  the  next  year  (294) .  The  war  lasted 
in  Samnium  four  years  longer  with  varying  fortune.  In  293  the  Sam- 
nites suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Aqmionia  from  L,  Papiriul  Ctmor 
and  SpuHua  CarvUius.  In  293  the  Samnites  gained  their  last  victory 
under  the  command  of  Gavius  Pimtius  the  younger. 

Finally  the  Samnites  concluded  peace  with  the  consul  M'.  Curiui 
Dentaiiu,  as   it  seems,  without  ceding   territory ;   but   the  Bomans 


quoiiaJSnaa  virtutei paHiumn  (  par\m'\ma)/ait 

comil  cetisir  aidilU  quei/uit  npud  vut 

Taurdlld  CfmuBn  Samaii  cf/iil 

taiiffit  omne  Lvucdaaui  opiidisjue  abdouat. 
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thereby  gained  b.  chance  to  atreugthen  tbeir  power  in  the  rest  of 
It^. 

liiia  was  aceomplished  bj  the  foiuidiitiun  of  new  culoaiea  whiuli 
should  serve  as  thecks  on  the  Italiana,  eiipecially  Mintuma  and  H'm- 
uessa  in  the  territory  of  the  Anrunciuis,  Hatria  in  Ficeniun,  Venuaia 
in  Apulia.  The  Sablnea  were  obliged  to  become  subject  to  Kume, 
after  a  short  and  feeble  resiatance.  At  this  time,  after  the  Smnuite 
wars,  the 

286  (?).  HorteuBlan  lair  (lex  Hortenaia)  wa«  paMed.  Thereby 
it  was  settled  that  all  decrees  of  the  comitia  trlbata  ahonld 
be  binding  on  all  dtlsene.  This  was  a4;L'ompliBhed  by  tlie 
dictator  Hortensius  after  a  dangerous  uprising-  uf^the  plebeians, 
who  bad  been  unable  to  come  totenna  with  tlie  opposite  party 
in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  debts,  and  had  witbdniwn  to  the 
Janiadia  (last  aecessio  plebi»).  About  this  time  questions  of 
peace  and  alliance  began  to  be  submitted  to  the  conutio  tri- 

By  the  lex  Meenla  the  second  Publiliaii  law  (that  the  curite,  or 
the  narrow  palriciart  senate,  should  assent  beforehand  ta  the  resolves, 
see  p.  102)  was  ectended  to  the  elactions  which  took  place  in  the 
comitia  ceuturiata.  Nevertheless,  the  real  importance  of  the  public 
assemblies  was  declining  ;  they  became  more  and  more  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  ofBcers.  After  a  short  truce  in  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  with  the  Sanmites,  there  broke  out  a 

285-282.     vrai  between  Rome  and  a  new  Italian  coalitioQ. 

Catwe  :  The  inhabitants  of  Thwi  being  attacked  by  the  Lvcaniam 
and  BruHioju,  sought  help  from  the  Romans.  Alliance  of  the  Lacan- 
ianf  and  BruUiaTa  with  the  Etnacaag,  Umbriaru,  and  Gauis  of  north- 
em  Italy.  The  annihilation  of  a  Roman  army  at  Arretiwn  by  Senrmian 
mercenaries  of  the  Etruscans  was  terribly  avenged  by  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Senones  was  in  part  slaughtered,  in  part 
driven  from  its  borne  in  Umbria.  A  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
north  Italians  and  their  Gallic  allies  by  Lake  Vadimonlnm  (283), 
and  another  at  Populonia  ('i82),  inclined  the  Gauls  to  peace.  After 
a  victory  of  tbc  consul  C.  Fofrricius  over  the  Lucanians  at  TAvrii  the 
non-Dorian  Greek  cities  joined  the  Romans.  Locri,  CmUm,  and  Tkurii 
received  Roman  garrisons.  This  advance  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 
282-272.    War  with  Tarentum. 

Special  canae:  Old  treaties  with  Tarentum  prohibited  Roman 
ships  of  war  from  passing  the  promontory  of  Lacinivm.  A  Roman 
war  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Umbrian  coast  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tarentum.  The  people,  incited  by  demagogues  in  the  assembly,  at- 
tacked the  vessels,  and  captured  five,  whose  crews  were  either  put  to 
death  or  sold  into  slavery.  A  Roman  embassy  which  demanded  rep- 
aration in  Tarentum  was  insulted. 

A  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  Tarcntine  territory.  The  Taren- 
tines  called  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhus,  king  of  EpiruB,  a  renowned 
general  and  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  had  long  meditated  the  plan 
of  conquering  for  himself  and  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  tbe 
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westl.  PynhuB  at  first  sent  Milan  with  3000  Epirotes  to  Tarentum 
(281)  ;  he  himself  landed  in  Italy,  the  following  year,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  men  {Epirotes,  Macedoniam,  Greeks,  etc.)  and  twenty  ele- 
phants. The  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  a  contest  of 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  militia,  of  a  military  monarchy  against 
thegovemment  of  a  senate.  Strict  discipline  maintained  by  the  king 
in  ^^rentnm  ;  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  deatli  penalty  imposed  on 
evasion  of  military  service.  Great  preparations  at  Rome  ;  even  the 
proletarii,  generally  free  from  military  serviee,  were  enrolled.  One 
Koman  army  was  sent  to  Etniria,  the  main  army  to  lower  Italy.  In 
the 
280.    Battle  of  Heraclea,  near  the  Sirit, 

the  Romans  were  defeated,  after  a  straggle  whose  result  was  long 
doubtful,  by  the  phalani  and  the  elephants.  Great  losses  of  Pyrrhus, 
The  BruUiant,  Lucanians,  and  Samnites  joined  the  king.  The  ofFei 
of  peace  made  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Romans  through  Clneaa  wm 
haughtily  rejected  by  the  senate.  Speech  of  the  blmd  consular  Ap- 
pivs  Claudius.  Pyrrhus  advanced  as  far  as  Anagnia  in  Campania,  liot 
there  halted  and  returned  to  lower  Italy,  as  two  Roman  armies  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the  allies  of  the  Romans  remained  faithful. 
Roman  embassy  (C.  Pabriciua)  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  In  the  foUowing  year  the  two  armies,  each 
numbering  with  the  allied  troops  70,000  men,  met  in  the  bloody 
279.     Battle  of  A(u)Bcnlum, 

in  Apulia,  whidi  lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  Pyrrhus  waa 
victor,  but  again  suffered  enormous  loss. 
The  Syra«usans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Agathocles  (289,  p.  20), 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Carth^nians,  called  for  aid  upon 
pyrrhus,  who  gladly  gave  heed  to  the  reijuest,  but  left  a  garrison  in 
farentum.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (279);  a  Cartht^inian  fleet  appeared  off  the  eoaat  of  Ital^, 
but  soon  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman's  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Italy  was  at  first  feeble,  owing  to  their  great  losses,  but  they  soon 
captured  all  the  cities  on  the  south  coast  eiceptiug  Tarentitm  and 
Jthegium.  After  two  years'  absence  (p.  20),  Pyrrhus  again  landed 
in  Italy.  He  started  to  assist  the  Samnites,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
275.    Battle  of  Beneventnm. 

1300  prisoners  and  4  elephants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  Desp^ring  of  success  against  Rome,  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.  Not  until 
aftor  the  death  of  I^rrhus,  which  took  place  in  272  at 
Argos,  did  MUon  surrender  the  city  and  fortress  of  Tarcntujn 
to  flie  Romans,  on  condition  of  free  departure.  The  Taren- 
tines  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships,  and 
destroy  their  wSla,  but  retained  their  own  municipal  admin- 


e  colonies  (see  below).     In  270  capture  of  iU«- 
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defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  Calabria,  266.     As  regards  the  relation  of 
tlie  conquered  towns  hi  Rome  we  must  distinguish : 

I.  Muniotpal  oltieB  (mttniciWa),  i.  e.  conununities  having  Roman 
citizenship  tetihoat  suffrage  and  with  no  claim  to  a  public  oftice  at 
Rome  («ine  suffrayio  ttjure  bonorum).  They  had  the  burdem  but  not 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Some  places  were  permitted  to 
keep  the  administration  of  their  municipal  affaim  under  ofiicialB  of 
their  own  cboceing  ;  in  others  the  municipal  constitution  was  entirely 
abolished. 

II.  Colonies  (eolonux),  i.  e.  Roman  strongholds  and  fortresseB. 
Manj  conquered  towns  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their  land,  which  was 
then  divided  among  poor  Roman  citizent,  who  retained  all  their  rights 
of  citizenBbip,  and  thenceforward  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  col- 
onies, like  the  patriaam,  white  the  old  population  was  reduced  to 
inhabitanig  having  no  political  rights.  The  Latin  colonia  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Roman  cohnUs;  the  former  owed  theii  establish- 
ment  to  the  Latin  League,  hut  had  been  further  developed  after  its 
dissolution,  in  that  the  senate  distributed  lands  among  Latin  of 
"         1  citizens,  who  renounced  their  jus  mffragii  et  hononim.     In  the 

— lilies,  as  in  tlie  colonies,  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
t  (^prcefei^us  iari  dicando)  appointed  by  the  prcetor  urSamw 

(p:ioi). 

III.  Allies  (socii,  eimiates  fcederaUe),  whose  relation  to  Rome  was 
regulated  by  treaty,  who  had  for  the  most  part  their  own  administra- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  were  freed  from  service  in  the  legion,  but 
were  obliged  to  furmsb  auxiliary  traiyps  or  ships. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

Fonio  ^VaTB.    From  the  Beginning  of  Rome's  nnlrersal  Em- 
pire, to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

(264-146). 
264-241-     First  Punic  "War.     Contest  over  Sicily. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  the  Punic  people  (Cartliaginians)  see 
p.  16,  eto. 

CauBtt  of  the  war:  The  ill-feelingwhich  bad  long  existed  between 
Rome,  the  first  land  power,  and  Carthage,  the  first  sea  power,  of  the 
west,  and  which  had  only  been  waived  for  a  moment  during  the  at- 
tack of  Pyrrhus,  who  represented  the  Hellenic  states  which  were 
hostile  to  both  powers  (pp.  76  and  108).  Since  311  the  Romans  had 
endeavored  to  form  a  fleet  of  irar.  About  this  time  establishment 
at  Rome  of  two  ctimmanders  ofihejleei  {duumeiri  navales),  later  (267) 
of  4  qaastors  of  the  fleet  (qwestores  claskei). 

Special  cause  :   The  Mamenines,  i.  e.  men   of  Mars,  formerly 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles  (p.  20),  had  seized   ' 
the  city  of  Messana  and  put  the  male  population  to  death.   They  were 


icijuditif 
refect  ( 
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besieged  by  king  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse.  Part  of  their  number  songht 
aid  from  the  Carthaginiiina,  oiiutlier  part  from  the  Romans.  Ilie 
Koman  seuate  heaitatud  ;  the  asBemblies  resolved  to  graut  the  assists 
aoce  asked  (265).  A  Roman  fleet,  cunsisting  principally  of  the  ships 
of  the  south  Italian  allies,  and  the  advance  guard  of  the  army,  arrived 
in  Rhegium.  Meanwhile  the  Mamertincs  had  admitted  Carthagin- 
iau  ships  tu  the  harbor  and  received  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  The  Roman  advance  guard  crossed  the  strait,  occupied  Mes- 
sana,  and  drove  the  garrison  from,  the  citadel.  The  Carthagiuiaas 
declared  war. 

S64.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  besieged  the  Rotnans  in  Messaua.  The 
consul  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  crossed  the  strait  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  relieved  Messana.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Syracuse.  The  consul  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Messana. 
263.  Two  Roman  armies  crossed  to  Sicily.  Victory  of  the  consul 
M,  Valerius  Mas^mus,  called  MessaUa,  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusana.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted  the  Carthai- 
ginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  who  advanced  to  the  soutl) 
coast  of  Sicily. 
262.  Agilgentnia  captured  by  the  Romans,  after  defeat  of  a 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hanno,  advancing  to  its  relief.  The 
Romans  resolved  to  coDStmct  a  large  fl«t.  They  built  the 
first  five-decker*  (petUSre)  after  tite  model  of  a  stranded 
Cartha^iniau  ship. 
260.  First  naval  expedition  of  the  Romans  against  LipSra,  with 
17  ships,  had  an  nnfortunate  end,  the  whole  squadron  with  the 
consul  Cn.  Comeliug  Sdpu>  being  captured  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
260.  First  naval  victOTj  of  the  Romans  under  G.  DnUloB  at 
MylEB,  west  of  Messana.  Boarding  bridges.  Special  hott- 
ors  paid  to  Duilius.  Coluvma  rostrala  in  the  Forum.  The  war 
was  continued  in  the  following  years  with  changing  fortune  ; 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  maintained  themselves  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
257.     Drawn  battle  at  sea,  oS  the  promontory  of  Tyndaru, 

The  Ronmn  seuate  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Africa.  A 
fleet  of  330  ships  under  the  consuls  M.  Atillua  Regulus  and  L.  Man- 
lhi3  Volso  sailed  for  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  where,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Himera,  the  troops  were  taken  on  board.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  3S0  vessels  attempted  to  stop  the  expedition,  bat  in  the  great 
256,     Naval  battle  of  Iicnomua  (south  coast  of  Sicily) 

it  was  completely  defeated.  What  was  left  of  the  Carth^n- 
ian  fleet  took  up  position  before  Carthage  to  protect  the  city.  The 
Roman  consids  landed  to  the  east  of  the  city  at  Clupea  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  territory.  Manlius  returned  to  Italy  with  half  the 
flnny;  Regulus  remained  with  15,000  mun.  The  Carthaginians  being 
defeated  sued  for  peace.  Regulus  demanded  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  surrender  of  prisoners  and  all  vessels  of  war  except  one, 
I  Hot  the  flrst  ship  of  wsr ;  the  Romntia  hdil  long  had  mtttU  of  war  and 
thixe-decktri,  see  pp.  lOS,  107,  IIW. 
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aud  aoknowledgnent  of  Rome's  aupreniacj'.  Shing  by  these  inso- 
leut  demauds,  the  Carthaginians  resolved  upou  iiiust  euergutiu  prepa- 
rations, and  levied  troops  in  Greece,  whence  nnuiei'ous  bauds  uf  uier- 


cenariea,  and  among  them  the  Spartan  XantbippOB,  went  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginian  army  being  thus  greatly  ati-engthened  (the  ele- 
phants numbered  100), 
255.     Begiilns  waa  defeated  at  Tunes 

and  captured.  A  part  of  the  Koman  army  escaped  to  Clupea. 
The  senate  at  once  sent  a.  fleet  to  Africa,  which,  after  gaining  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Cartha^nians  at  the  promontory  of  Hermes,  took  on 
board  the  Roman  army,  which  waa  surrounded  at  Clupea  ;  but  on  the 
return  voyage  three  fourths  of  the  ehips  were  lust  in  a  storm.  The 
Carthaginians  reopened  the  war  in  Sicily,  landing  in  Ljlybteum  under 
HasdrMol,  son  of  Hanno.     The  Romans  built  a  new  fleet. 

the  coast.     On  the  return  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Italy  it  waa  almost 
aniiiliilated  by  a  storm.     The  Roman  senate  declined  to  continue  the 
naval  warfare.     On  land  the  Romans  gained  the 
251.     Victory  of  Fanormua 

over  Haadrubal  under  the  consul  CeeciliuB  MetellnB,  who  at 
hia  triumph  in  Rome  eibibited  Over  100  elephants. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  of  Regulus  to  Rome  falls  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  this  victory.  It  is,  like  the  story  of  the  cruelties 
inHicted  upon  him  liy  the  Carthaginians,  probably  an  inoen/ion  of  a 
lat«r  time.  The  Romans  renewed  the  naval  war.  They  besieged 
LUybaum  in  vain.  The  consul  P.  Claudiaa  Pvlcher  in  tba 
249.    Bea-fight  at  Drepannm 

defeated  by  the  Carth^inians.  Capture  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  ships.  After  two  more  Roman  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
by  storms  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Romans,  for  the  secoud 
time,  abandoned  naval  warfare. 

248-242.  Campaign  by  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamilcar,  called  Barak  or  Barcas  (i.  e. 
lightning)  not  only  defended  himnelf  for  6  years  successfully  against 
the  Romans,  first  on  Mt.  Eircle  (Monte  PeHegrino,  near  Palermo),  then 
on  Bryi,  but  also  annoyed  the  Italian  coasts  by  privateers.  Through 
the  contributions  of  rich  patriots  at  Rome,  a  new  fleet  was  finally 
built  entirely  at  private  cost.  With  this  fleet  the  consul  C.  Latatiua 
Catnlna  won  the  decisive 
241.    Victory  at  the  .ffigatlan  lalands 

(opposite  Lilrbieum),  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Hanno. 
Peace:  I.  The  Carthaginians  gave  up  dl  claims  to  Sicily.  II. 
They  paid  3200  talents  (*4,000,000)  war  indemnity  in  ten  years. 
The  larger  ^reateni  part  of  BIcily  became  the  firat  Roman  prov- 
ince; the  smaller  eastern  '  part  continued  under  the  supremacy  of 
Byracnse,  which  was  allied  with  Rome. 

I  TTie  territory  of  Sijrnaue,    Aa-a,  Leonlini,    M'egSr/i.    Relorvm,   Ntlum, 
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24]  (?).    In  this  period,  probably,  oecarred  the  democratic  [eform 

of  the  constltiitlati  of  the  centuriea,  conceming  the  de- 
tails of  which  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Only  this  is  clear  : 
that  the  right  of  first  vote  was  taken  from  the  eenturiea  of  equites 
and  that  henceforward  the  centnry  which  should  cast  the  first  vote 
(eenturia  prx.ogativa)  was  determined  by  lot.  It  is  probable  that  the 
centurUs  from  now  on  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  u>ardg  (trilnis).  It 
is  further  probable  tliat  the  number  of  oenturies  was  increased;  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  centnries  (i.  e.  voting  bodies)  was  estab- 
lished for  each  class  (p.  92),  and  in  this  miumer  tlie  preponderance 
of  the  first  class  was  abolished.' 
238.     The  Uonmna  made  use  of  an  insurrection  of  the  merccnarieB 

and  Libyan  SDhjects  against  Carthage  to  extort  from  the  Cax- 
th^inians  the  cession  of  Sardinia.  This  island  was  at  a  later  time 
united  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (formerly  Etruscan,  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Romans)  to  form  one  province.  For  the  present 
the  Komans  were  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  tlie  coasts. 

22&.     War  mtb  tbe  niyrlaiu  of  Scodra,  brought  about  bj  the 

piracies  and  acts  of  violence  committed  by  Uiese  tribes,  and 
their  refusal  to  make  the  reparatiun  domanded  by  the  senate.  A 
Boman  fleet  of  200  ships  soon  brought  the  Illyrian  pirates  to  terms, 
and  compelled  the  queen  Teuia,  the  guardian  of  her  son,  to  accept 
the  following  conditions  ;  release  of  all  Grecian  cities  from  her  sway, 
abandonment  of  piracy,  limitation  of  navigation,  and  payment  of  a 
tribute.  The  Greeks  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  Beuat«  by  admit- 
tuig  all  Rumans  to  the  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(p.  44).  The  lasting  result  of  the  war  was  the  flrm  establishmetit  of 
Koman  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  supremacy  over  Corcyra, 
ApoUonia,  Epidamnu),  and  some  neighboring  tribes.  In  219  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Illyria  by  JL. 
jEmilius  PauUut. 
225-222.    Subjugatioii  of  Cisalpine  Ghml 

brought  about  by  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  the  Po  (except  the  Cenomani)  joined  by 
numerous  bands  of  transalpine  Gauls.  The  Celts  entered  Etruria 
7O,0U0  strong  and  advanced  upon  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  two 
consular  armies  c^ainst  them,  which  were  reinforced  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  these  forces  the  Gauls  were  defeat«d  and  annihilated 
in  the 
225.  Battle  of  TelamoQ, 

south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro.  The  consul  C.  AtUhit 
Regtdul  fell,  10,000  Gauls  and  one  of  their  mihtary  leaders  were 
captured,  nearly  all  the  rest  fell  or  killed  themselves.  The  Romans 
entered  Gallia  Ciapadana,  and  the  inhabitants,  the  Boii,  submitted. 
The  Romans  crossed  the  Fo,  with  severe  losses  (223),  and  defeated 
the  Insubret,  After  two  more  victories  in  the  following  year  (222) 
the  consul  Cn.  Scipio  c^tured  Mfdiolanum,  the  coital  of  the  In- 
subres,  and  Conuan.  To  strengthen  their  power  the  Romans  founded 
the  fortresses  of  PlacejUia,  Cremona,  and  Mtttma.  The  nulitai; 
1  Beoksr,  Rim.  Altirttt.  11.',  p.  9,  foU. 
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road  it    Spoleliiim  iras  extended  acroas  ttte  Apenniiieg  to  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  and  along  the  coast  to  Araidmim  (Via  Flaminia).     Fiutber 
measures  for  the  firmer  eBtablishmeiit  of  their  power  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  were  interrupted  by  the 
218-201.     Second  Punic  War.' 

Caasea  :  Envy  of  the  Romans,  excited  hy  the  new  proaperit;  of 
Carthage,  springing  from  her  recent  acquiaitioos  in  Spain,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  party  of  the  Bare*  to  take  revenge  on  Rome. 

Speolal  caiuea  :  The  conquests  of  Hamiloax  Baroaa  in  south- 


1  and  western  Spain  (236-228)  beiug  successfully  pursued  after 

.  death  In'  hiii  aon-in-Iaw  Hatdrtibal,  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty 

with   the  Grecian  cities  ZacyrUhui  or  SagurUum,  north  of   Valencia, 


and  Emporice,  now  A  mpuriai,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  c 
pelled  the  Cartba^ni&ns  to  promise  to  neither  attack  these  cities  nor 
cross  the  Ebro  with  the  purpose  of  making  furthef  conquests. 
After  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal  (221)  the  army  chose  the  son  of 
Hamilcaf  Barcas,  Hannibal,  then  28  years  old,  for  their  general. 
In  order  to  make  war  unavoidable  even  againat  the  will  of  the 
Carthaginian  govemiuent,  Hannilisl  conquered  and  destroyed  Sagun- 
(utn  (219)  after  a  brava  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  for  eight  months. 
A  refusal  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  as  demanded  by  a  Roman  embassy 
in  Carthage  was  foUowtrd  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  Roma.ts  t«  land  Ifaeir  viam  army  in  Africa,  while  a 
second  army  should  engage  the  Cartha^nian  troops  in  Spain,  was 
thwarted  by 
218.     Hauuibal'a  daring  szpeditian  to  Italy 


elephants,  traversed  Gaul  i.ot  far  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Narbo 
(Karbonne^  and  Nemaugus  (Nimes).  The  Roman  consul  P.  Cor- 
ndiui  Seipio,  who  had  stopped  at  Maasilia  on  the  voyage  to  Spain, 
heard  of  Hannibal's  march,  but  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  crossing  the  Rhodanus  (KhOnc)  with  a  division  of  his 
army  came  too  late  ;  the  CarUuiginian  army  had  already  passed  the 
river  above  Xcenio  (Avignon),  Cavalry  skirmish.  The  Roman  consul 
sent  hlK  brother  Cn,  Seipio  with  the  nmn  part  of  the  army  to  Spain, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  a  sm^  force  to  northern  Italy 
(Puie).  Hannibal  marched  up  the  Rhdne  to  Vienna,  then  turned 
eastward  through  the  territory  of  the  A  itobroges  and  Centrones,  where 
he  forced  a  way  with  great  loss,  crossed  the  Alps,  still  fightmg,  by  the 
paaa  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  after  indescribable  exemous 
and  severe  losses  reached  tbe  valley  of  the  Dora  Ballea  with  about 
26,000  men  and  a  few  elephants.  In  upper  Italy  a  small  Roman 
army  was  engaged  with  the  revolted  Gaub.  Hannibal  defeated  the 
consul  Seipio,  who  had  gone  on  before  with  the  cavalry  and  ligbt- 
anned  foot  soldiers,  in  the 


10  called  the  Hajmibalic  War  (Bellam  BaanihnliBUm). 
I    Klepsrt,   ^tlat  Ant.  Tab.   VII.  and    "      ""■      ' 
IS  have  be«a  settled  by  the  Englishmen  W 


'  See    Klepsrt,   AUai  Ant.  Tab.   VII.  and    X.     Tlie  tof|fl;n^phica1 
■      "     ■■  ■  Wickham  and  Cramtr. 
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218.     Cavalry  engagement  on  the  Ticinus,  a.  northern  brauch  ol 
Sept.    the  Po.     The  wounded  oonaiil  was  reseued  hy  his  seventeen- 
yeara-old   son,  the  future  "AfricannH."      Reinforced  bj  the 
Gauls,  Hannibal  defeated  in  the 
218.   Battle  of  the  Trebla,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  the  other 
Dee.     consul,  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus,  who  had  been  haatily  recalled 
from  Sicily  before  the  commencement  of  his  African  expedi- 
tion, and  now  commauded   the   united    Roman    armies  ;  the 
remnant  of  the  Roman  force  threw  itself  into  the  fortresses 
Placentia  and  Cremona. 
lu  northern  Italy  Ilannibal  organized  the  national  insurrection  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ;  over  60,000  joined  his  army.     In  Rome  two 
new  consular  armies  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign- 
One  uuder  Cn.  ServUivs  took  the  Via  Flaminii  to  Ariminum  in  Urn- 
bria,  the  other  under  C  Fiaminiwt  tie  Via  Cassia  to  Arretinm  in 
Etniria,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  by  the  Carth^inians.     After  Han- 
nibal had  released  witkont  ransom  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  allies,  and  by  their  influence  had  incited  all  Italy  to  desert 
Rome,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched,  unexpectedly  to  the 
Romans,  through  the  swampy  remons  about  the  A  mo.     Severe  losses. 
Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye.     By  this  march  he  flanked  the  Roman 
defensive  position.     The  consul  Flaminius  followed  him  in  all  haste, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  Hannibal  into  a  narrow  pass. 

217.  Battle  of  Lake  TraBlmene,  between  Corlona  and  Perusia, 
the  Roman  army  was  partly  slaught«red,  partly  made  pris- 
oner (in  all  30,000  men).  Terror  at  Rome.  Preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  destruction  of  the  bridges  over  tlie  Tiber.  Ap- 
pointment of  Q.  Fablus  Uaximna  as  dictator.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, did  not  march  upon  Rome,  but  passed  the  fortress  of  SpoUtium 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  traversed  Umbna  across 
the  Apennines  to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  There  he  rested  his 
army,  reoi^anized  it  after  the  Italian  ^stem,  and  established  com- 
munication with  Carthage  by  sea.  Then  he  advanced  southward. 
His  hope  that  the  Sabellian  tribes  would  join  him  was  not  ful- 
filled ;  most  of  the  cities  closed  their  gates  upon  him. 

After  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximui  had  united  his  2  new  legions 
with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  he  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  went  through  Samntum  to  Apulia,  and 
passed  by  Luceria  to  Arjn.  Fabius  avoided  a  pitched  battle  (hence 
his  nickname  Cunctator,  delayer),  but  tried  successfully  to  weaken 
the  Carthaginian  army  by  numerous  skirmishes.  Hanmbal  crossed 
the  Apennines  ag^,  and  went  through  Samnium  to  Capua,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  from  Rome.  The  dictator  followed  and 
obstructed  the  Carthi^inian  march  on  the  Voltumus,  where  Hannibal 
gained  the  pass  by  a  stratagem  only  (Livius,  XXII.  16).  After  be 
had  severely  harried  the  Sabellian  tribes,  Hannibal  returned  to 
ApuUa. 

Meantime  the  military  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus  had  so  dis- 
pleased the  Roman  populace  that  they  entrusted  one  half  the  army 
to  the  independent  command  of  M.  Miniicais,  master  of  the  horse, 
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who  had  had  a  fortmiate  skirmiBh  with  the  Caxth^^mians,  as  a  sccfwid 
dietalor^  The  new  dictator  attacked  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and 
only  saved  from  complete  aimihilation  bj  the  first  dictator,  Fabiia 
Maximtu. 

The  eonsnlB  for  216  were  the  Teteran  general  L.  JflmlHiiB  Paol- 
iQS,  elected  by  ti)e  optunates,  and  the  incompetent  C.  Terentiiu 
Varro,  elected  by  the  popular  party  for  the  porpose  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  Hannibal  with  an  army  of  86,000  KomanB  and  allies. 
On  the  day  whea  he  had  the  decisive  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  Varro 
im^nidenUy  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  an  advantageoiia 
position.     The  Romans  suffered  in  the 

216.  BatUe  of  Cannae  (in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus),  the  most  terri- 
ble defeat  tliey  ever  experienced ;  70,000  fell  (among  them 
more  than  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  consul  L.  ^miiitts 
PauUui)  ;  the  rest  were  captured  or  dispersed.  Varro,  with  a  small 
troop,  escaped  to  Canusium. 

In  the  same  year  the  legion  which  had  been  sent  to  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  almost  entu^ly  destroyed.  The  BOceBklou  of  Capua,  the  Sam- 
nites,  Lueanians,  and  many  cities  of  lower  Italy  from  the  Koman 
alliance  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Csjuue. 

Admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  time  oi 
for  the  families  of  the  fallen  was  limited  to  thirty  days. 
ambassadors,  who  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  city.  A  new  army  was  formed  by  a  levy  of  the  youngest  men 
and  all  wiio  could  bear  anus,  even  slaves ;  they  were  armed  in  part 
out  of  the  ancient  spoils  from  the  temples.  M.  Claudius  Maioal- 
los,  who  had  ^proved  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  army,  which  joined  the  remnants  of  the  army  of 
Camue.  A  second  army  was  sonducted  by  the  dictator  M.  Jutiiiis. 
The  Romans  successfully  defended  Naples,  Cunue,  and  Nola. 

Cartilage  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  V.  {III.)  of  Macedonia, 
and  Hteronymaa,  the  grandson  and  successor  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse. 
Hannibal  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Capua. 

215.     The  fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Romans.    Q.  Fabnu 
Maximui,  Tib.  Semproniui  OrcKckus,  the  consuls,  and  M.  CUm- 
dhii  MareelliiS,  pro-consul,  led  three  Roman  armies.     In  the 
215.     Battle  Of  NoU, 

MarceUus  defeated  Hannibal,  who  retired  to  Apulia.  Hannibal 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  defensive,  since,  with  the  exception  of  4000 
men,  he  received  no  support  from  Carth^e.  The  dispateh  of  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  was  prevented  by  t^  successful 
218-212.  War  of  the  Romans  agalust  the  CarthaglnlanB  in 
Spain. 

The  Romans,  under  P.  Sdpio  and  Cn.  Scipio,  defeated  Hasdnibal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  on  the  Ibems  (Ebm),  crossed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated the  Carthaginian  teirltoiy  as  far  as  the  Bietii  (Guadalquivir). 
There  they  defeated  the  Carth^inians  in  two  encounters  at  lUiivrgi 

I  Enlahlisheil  by  an  inscription  found  in  lSfi2.    See  Mommsen,  RSm.  GtvA., 
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aud  /nItbtZi,  ajid  maintained  tlmmaelres  in  Bonthem  Sp^,  until  212, 
in  Epite  of  varying  fortune.  At  tlie  same  time  tUej  were  pressiug  the 
Carthagiiiiana  in  Africa  through  their  ally,  Sypfiax,  king  of  weatem 
Nuinidia.  The  alliance  with  Philip  of  Macedon  likewise  brought  no 
help  to  Hannibal.  The 
215-206.    Fint  Maaedonlan  war 

was  BDccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romam  with  scanty  forces. 
The  irresolute  Philip  did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Hannibal  of 
landing  in  Italy.  In  212  the  Romans  broug'ht  about  a  league  of  Gre- 
cian dlatei  against  Philip,  under  the  lead  of  the  iStoliana,  which  was 
joined  by  Illyrian  and  Thracian  chiefs,  and  even  by  King  Attains  of 
Fei^amus.  The  war  was,  on  the  whole,  nnfarorable  to  Philip,  In 
206  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  latter;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  accepted  by  the  senate. 

The  alliance  with  Syracuse  proved  also  of  no  use  to  Hannibal,  as 
the 
214-212.     War  In  Sicily  (Siege  of  Syiacuae)  was  decided  by 

Uaicelliu  in  favor  of  the  Romans.     After  the  destruction  of 

the  Carthaginian  army  of  rehef  under  HamUcar,  hy  defeat  and 

disease  in  the  swampy  lowlands  of  the  Anapus, 
212.  Syracuse  iraa  captiued  and  plundered,  in  ^ite  of  a  brave 

resistance  (Archimedea). 
In  Italy  HanniW  gained  possession  of  Tarentum  through  treachery 
(212),  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  that  city  by  land  and  sea.  Death 
of  Tib.  Sanproniia  Gracchus  in  Samnium.  Hannibal  advanced  to 
Campania  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capna, 
after  which  be  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  Luuania  and  Apulia, 
but  retired  to  Tarentum.     The  Romans  again  laid  siege  to  Capua. 

In  Spain  the  war  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Rome  in  this  same 
year,  212.  Both  Solplos  were  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  their  ally,  Massinissa,  son  of  the  king  of  eastern  Nu~ 
midia  (king  himself  in  208).  The  Romans  were  driven  back  over  the 
Ebro. 
211.    Hannibal  attacked  the  Bomau  army  before  Capna.    He  was 

repulsed,  and  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege 
he  marched  tlirough  Siitunium  to  the  territory  of  the  .^^i  on  the 
later  Via  Valeria,  past  Tibur,  across  the  Anio,  directly  upon  Rome,  and 
encamped  a  mile  from  the  city  (Hanmbal  anlepnrtas .').  Finding  the 
Romans  prepared  for  defence,  he  retired,  after  ravaging  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  lower  Italy,  without  having  gained  his  end. 
211.     Capua  BUirendered  to  the  Romans, 

who  visited  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the  city.  Fifty-three  citi- 
zens were  beheaded,  many  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  community  was  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  self.^vemment.  Hannibal's  attack  on  Rhe- 
giwn  and  on  the  cUadel  of  Tarentum  having  miscarried,  his  Italian  allieit 
abtmdoned  him,  and  tried  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Romans. 
310.     P.  Cometiui  Scipw,  son  and  nephew  of  the  brothers  who  fell  ia 

Spain,  and  now  25  years  old,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  proeon. 

lular  powers  (Liviua.  XXVI.  IS). 
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Id  Italy  Hannibal  gained  a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulaiut 
at  Herdonea.     In  Sicily  the  Romaae  captured  AgrigaUum,  slaugh- 
tering the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  seUing  the  populace  as  slaves, 
and  reduced  the  whole  island  under  their  puwer.     In  Spain  8cipio 
crossed  the  Ebro  (209)  and  conquered  Neio  Carthage. 
209.  M.  Marc^ua,  having  been  defeated  in  an  encounlec  with  HaD~ 
nibsl,  gained  a  victoir  over  him  in  a  second  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Q.  Fabaa  Maxtjiais  captured  Taratlum  ;  30,000 
Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves.      Uannihal  tetifed  to  MeUb- 
pontum. 
208.  Marcellus   fell   in  a  cavalrj  sUrmiBh  at  Fenunn.      Great  ex- 
haustion of  Rome  and  its  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
its  own  country,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 
In  Spain  Seipio  (208)  pressed  victoriously  southward,  but  fought 
a  drawn  battle  at  Biecula  with  Hasdnibal,  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to  his  brother  Hannibal. 

Arrived  in  upper  Italy  (207),  Hai!drubal  was  successful  in  inciting 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  to  aruis.  Great  preparations  in  Rome  (23  legions) 
to  prevent  his  union  with  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
through  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  consul  M,  Livitu  Saiinatar  was 
sent  against  Hasdrubal,  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  against  HannibaL 
Drawn  battle  at  Grumenium  in  Lucania,  between  Nero  and  Hannibal ; 
the  latter  broke  through  the  enemy,  inarched  to  Apulia,  and  encamped 
by  Conusium.  Nero,  who  had  foDowed  him,  loft  a  part  of  the  army 
to  wateh  Hannibal,  while  with  the  rest  he  joined  his  colleague  by 
means  of  forced  marches.  The  two  consuls  defeated  Ua«drubal  in 
the  bloody 

207.  Battle  of  Sena  gallica,  not  far  from  the  river  Metaarua. 
Death  of  Hasdrubal.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat 
(the  Romans  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian pickets),  Hannibal  retired  to  Bruttium.  In  Spain 
victory  of  Seipio  at  BtBCula  over  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo. 
206.  After  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain 
bv  the  capture  of  Gadea  (Cadiz),  and  after  concluding  a  secret 
alliance  with  Massinissa,  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  returned  tu  Rome. 
For  the  following  year 
205.  Soipio  was  elected  consul,  and  made  preparations  in  Sicily 
for  an  African  expedition.  Mago,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Hannibal,  landed  at  Genoa  with  tlie  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  the  Ligurians  to  arms. 
At  once,  the  Romans  levied  three  armies  against  him. 
^M.  Seipio  landed  in  Africa.  Massiniasa,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  Sypbar,  husband 
of  Hasdmbars  daughter  Sophonisbe,  now  their  ally,  joined 
Seipio. 
203.  Scijrio  defeated  HoidnAal,  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Syphax  by  a  night 
attack,  and  threatened  Carthage.  Unsuccessful  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Carthaginians  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy.  The  latter  died  on  the  passage.  Hannibal  em- 
barked at  CroUm,  having  previously  massacred  the  Italian  sul- 
diers  who  refused  to  accompany  him.  After  fmitless  personal 
negotiations  between  Seipio  and  Hannibal  the 
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202.    Decisive  battle  of  Zama 

was  foaght,  wherein  the  Carthaginian  army  was  defeated  and 
annihilated.  Uaniiibal  escaped  to  Hadrumetum, 
201.  Scipio  granted  the  Carthagiiuans  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  1.  Surrender  of  their  Spanish  possessions  and  of  all 
Mediterranean  islands  still  under  their  control.  2.  Transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sypkax  to  Massinusa.  3.  Payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  200  talents  («250,000)  ioi  fifty  years.  4.  Surrendep  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  shipa  of  war  except  ten.  S.  No  war  to  be  uudertAken 
without  the  permission  of  Rome.  P.  Cornelias  Scipio,  who  received 
the  eoguomen  of  Africanas,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Rome  with  a 
splendor  nerer  before  witaesaed  {Syphai). 

The  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal  were  in  part  sentenced  to  cede  large 
portions  of  their  territory,  in  part  reduced  to  subjects  of  Rome,  de- 
prived of  their  independence  and  their  right  to  bear  arms  (peregrim 
deditieii').     Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  in  Lower  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  another  general  rising  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  onA 
the  Lignrians, 

200-191.  Upper  Italj  was  again  subjugated  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle. Although  the  peoples  of  Transpadane  Gaul  retained 
their  tnbal  constitutions  they  soon  became,  with  tew  exceptions,  com- 
pletely Latinized.  This  took  place  still  more  quickly  among  the  Oix- 
padatte  Gaula  after  the  leading  tribe,  the  Boil,  had  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  war.  Numerous  colonies  were  in  part  founded,  in  part 
reorganized.     Via  2imilia  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia. 

Spain  was  regarded  as  a  Roman  province  after  20S.  It  was 
divided  into :  1.  Ilispaiua  citerior,  later  TaTraconeiuii ;  and  2.  Hispa- 
nia  ulterior,  or  Balica  and  Lusilania.  The  country  was,  howeTer,  dar- 
ing this  period,  and  a  pari  of  the  next,  commooly  in  a  state  of  war. 
In  195  the  consul,  M.  Poreiua  Cato,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  decreed  a  universal  disarmament.  The  insurrections 
soon  began  again.  A  victory  of  the  prffitor  L.  jEmilitis  PauUus  (189), 
and  another,  still  more  important,  gained  by  the  prtetor,  C.  Calpur- 
niuB,  over  the  Lusitanians  (185),  induced  quiet  for  a  time  in  Hispania 
ulterior.  The  victories  of  Q.  FuIbIus  Flaccus  (181)  and  Tiberius  Grae- 
chui  (179-lT8)partially  subdued  the  Celtibcriansof  Hiapania  citerior. 

200-197.     Second  Macedonian  War. 

Cause ;  A  Macedonian  force  of  mercenaries  sent,  as  the  senate 
maintained,  by  king  Philip,  had  fought  at  Zama  against  the  Ronuuis. 
King  Aaalvt  of  Pergatnus,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  and  Athens  be- 
sought assistance  from  the  Romans  against  King  Philip  V.  (III.) 
of  Macedonia,  who,  in  alliance  with  Autioehu.t  III.  was  warring  with 
Egypt  and  also  grievously  troubling  the  supplicants. 

In  the  autumn  of  200  the  Romans  landed  at  ApoUonia,  in  lUyria, 
under  P.  SiUpieius  Galba.  The  Roman  fleet  guarded  Pineua  and 
threatened  Eubcea.  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Athens,  and  driven 
from  Central  Greece.  The  Romans,  who  were  joined  in  199  by  the 
jEloiians  and  afterwards  by  the  Achieans,  carried  on  the  war  with 
Tarying  fortune,  but  without  result,  until  (198)  the  consul,  T.  Qoliio- 
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tios  FlaminlnoB,  took  command  of  the  army.    He  snbdaed  Epinit, 

got  into  the  rear  of  Philip's  gtroDg  position,  and  defeateil  the  king 

mthe 

197.  Battle  of  CynoacephalsB  (Eui-ot  Kt^aXai,  in  Thesgaly). 
Peace :  Fhilip  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  in  general  all  possesaiona  outside  of  Mtu^edunia 
proper,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  (81,!i5O,O0O)inten  years.  He 
was  to  luaintain  do  more  than  5000  soldiers  and  live  ships  of 
war,  and  not  to  carry  on  war  beyond  his  own  borders  without 
the  consent  of  Homo.  During  the  Isthmian  games,  T.  Quinc- 
tius  Flamimnns  proclaimed,  under  general  rejoicing,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  declaring  the  Oreek  states  free 
and  Independent.  The  majority  joined  the  Aehiean  league. 
The  Romans  limited,  without  destroying,  the  power  of  Nabig, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  hoping  thus  to  counterbalance  the  Achsan 

195.     At  Carthage  a  democratic  reform  of  the  constitution  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  influence  of  Hannibal.     The  oligarchs  defamed 
Hannibal  before  the  Roman  senate,  which  demanded  that  he  be 
delivered  ia  the  Komaus.     Hannibal  fled  to  the  East. 
192-189.    War  with  Antiochus  III.,  of  Syria. 

Cause:  Interference  of  the  king  of  Syria  in  Grecian  afEairs,  and 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic  politics ;  reception  of  HanniinU  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus. 

Antiochns,  deeeiTed  by  the  ^toliana  who  had  fallen  out  with  Rome, 
and  promised  to  join  him  with  all  the  Greek  cantons  as  allies,  began 
the  war,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  by  landing  in 
Thessaly  on  the  Gulf  of  Fagasie,  whence  he  went  to  Eutxea.  Most  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  Achsean  lei^ue,  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  also  joined  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  Eumenes  of  Perga- 
mug,  and  Riwdes.  Antiochus  occupied  the  pass  of  Tliermopjto. 
Landing  of  the  consul,  Maniiia  AcUius  Glabrio,  in  Epirus  (191)  and 
march  to  Thessaly.  The  former  consul,  M.  Pordia  Colo,  conqueror 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  served  as  military  tribune  in  the  Roman  army, 
nurpriiSed  the  j£to1iana  on  the  mountain  path  of  Ephialtes,  while  the 
consnl  captured  the  pass  itself  and  scattered  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
who  escaped  to  Chalas  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  there  took  ship  for 
Epketut.  The  Romans  besieged  the  ^tolians  in  Nmmactut;  their 
fleet,  under  C.  Liviui,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  at  (Aioi.  In  the 
following  year  (190)  a  fleet  from  Rhodes  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  king, 
nuder  the  command  of  Hauoibal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evrymedon, 
and  somewhat  later  the  Roman  fleet,  with  that  of  Rhodes,  won  a 
naval  victory  at  Mymmetas. 

A  Roman  army,  nominally  under   the   command  of  the  consul, 
L.  Comeiius  Sdpio,  but  really  nnder  his  brother,  P.  Cornelius  Sciplo 
A&tCanos,  marched  through  Maced<mia  and  Thrace,  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  defeated  Antiochus  in  the 
190.    Battle  of  Uagnesia  on  the  Sipylne, 

not  far  from  Smyrna,  whereupon  the  king  concluded  peace  in 
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the  following  year :  1.  Surrender  of  all  European  possessions,  and  of 
bis  Asiatic  posBoasions  as  far  as  the  Taurus.  2.  Payment  of  15,000 
Eubcean  talents  (819,126,000)  within  tweWe  years.  3.  Surrender  (rf 
Hannibal,  who,  however,  escaped.  This  peace  stnick  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidie  from  the  liat  uf  great  powers.  The  Roman  senate 
having  resolved,  for  the  present,  not  to  acquire  any  immediate  poo- 
sessiuns  in  Asia,  divided  Uie  ceded  territoir  among  its  allies,  Eumentt 
of  Fergamus,  and  Rhodes,  and  proclaimed  itself  the  protector  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  against  the  Galatians  (189,  Expedition  of  Cn. 
Mmdius  VcHko),  and  regulator  of  the  political  relatiDnB  of  Aua.  In 
Greece  the  .^tolians  were  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  other  can- 
t«ns  retained,  for  the  present,  their  independence.  Internecine  quar- 
rels continued  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  in  all 
eases  appealed  to  as  arbitrator.  Philip  of  Macedonia  received  but 
scanty  remuneration  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Syria. 
183  (?)■  Death  of  Hannibal,  He  poisoned  himself  at  the  court  of 
Prtistaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  by  whom  he  saw  himself  betnijred. 
Death  of  his  conqueror,  P.  Com^iw  Scipio  Africamu,  at  Lmlemunt, 
whither  he  had  ntired  siter  he  and  his  brother,  Lwiia,  had  been  ac- 
cused by  M.  Poreius  Cato  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus. 
180.  The  lex  annalU  of  the  tribune,  L.  ViUia»,  established,  besides 
a  military  service  of  ten  years,  a  fixed  age  for  all  the  curule 
offices ;  ffidiles,  37  years ;  pwetor,  40 ;  consul,  43.  Since  the  first 
Funic  war  the  expenses  of  Uie  great  games  were  no  longer  bonie  hy 
the  public  treasury,  bnt  by  tiie  lediles,  which  at  once  closed  the  office 
to  all  who  were  not  men  of  property.  The  higher  ofBces  of  state, 
and  the  position  of  senator,  became  mOTe  and  more  decidedly  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  (p.  102). 

171-168.    Third  Macedonian  war.     Destrucdon  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

Cause  :  The  plan  of  Pliilip  V.  (TTI.),  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Romana,  and  to  regain  the  old  borders  of  Macedonia,  was  carried 
forward  by  his  Sou  and  successor,  Ferseua,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  favored  Rome.  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamna 
iufurraed  the  senate  of  the  preparations  of  Perseus. 

During  the  first  three  campaigns,  weak  and  nnsuccessful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  generals,  combined  with  injustice  and  cruelty 
against  the  allied  Aclifeans  and  Epirotes,  who  were  thereby  forced  ta 
actual  desertion.  At  last  L.  .Smiltna  Panllus,  son  of  the  consul  who 
fell  at  Canne  (p.  US),  obtained  the  chief  command,  He  restored  ilis- 
cipline  in  the  Roman  army,  drove  back  the  Macedonians,  and  dcfe^ed 
Perseus  in  the 
168    Battle  of  Pydna. 

Sept.  11,000  Macedonians  were  captured,  20,000  perished.  Fersens 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (in  Saraothrace).  Splendid  triumph 
of  .SmlUua  Paulina.  The  spoils  brought  to  Rome  were  so  im- 
mense that  henceforward  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  the  tribiitum. 

Dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which  was  truiafonned 
into  4  confederacies  dependent  upon  Rome,  neither  the  right  of  emi- 
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gration  nor  of  intermfUTiage  {corantercium  et  cnnnu^ium)  beinj;  allowed 
tliem.  Genlhiia,  king-  of  lUj/ria,  who  bad  been  an  ally  of  Peweus,  be- 
ing goon  conquered  (168),  that  country  was  divided  into  3  tributary 
districts  with  federal  constitutions.  Epina  was  cruellj  punisfaed,  70 
towns  being  plundered  snd  destroyed,  150,000  E]iirotes  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Greek  cantons,  friend  and  foe  alike,  were  re<luccd  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subject  clients.  1000  Acbseans  of  high  standing,  among  whom 
wns  the  historian  Polybiia,  were  carried  to  Rome  for  examination 
(167),  and  detained  without  trial  16  jeara  in  Italian  cities  onder  taa- 
veillance.  The  old  allies  of  the  Romsna,  Eumenes  of  Parpunna  and 
Rtiodea,  who  bad  attempted  to  bold  the  position  of  mediators  during 
tjia  war,  were  chastised  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  on  the 
in^nland  taken  away.  In  a  war  which  broke  nut  between  S^ria  and 
Egypt  the  senate  interfered  as  guardian  of  both  powers.  The  Ro- 
man  ambassador,  C.  PopUHtui  Lanag,  arrogantly  and  insultingly  or- 
dered Antiochus  IV^  long  of  Syria,  to  retire  from  before  Aleiandria. 
He  drew  a  line  around  the  king  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  decide 
before  he  stepped  from  the  circle.  (Polybios,  zxix.  27.) 
14&-14e.    Third  Pimio  War. 

Caoae :  The  Cartha^nians,  whose  commerce  and  maritime  power 
had  begun  to  increase,  having  been  unable  to  procure  from  Rome 
any  reparation  for  several  losses  of  territory  which  they  bad  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Massinissa,  finally  took  up  arms  themselves.  The 
Roman  senat«,  on  the  instigation  of  M.  Porciua  Colo  ("  Cetervm 
ceraero   Carthaginem  eiae  ddendam  ")  declaied  this  a  breach  of  the 

Two  Roman  armies  landed  at  Utica.  Hnmble  snbmis^oii  of  the 
Carth^^nians,  who  at  the  cotnmand  of  the  consul  delivered  ap  their 
war-ahips  and  weapons.  But  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  city  and 
make  a  new  settl^ent  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Carth^nians  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  resistance.  With  the  greatest  aacrifieea  on  the 
part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Caxthage,  without  regard  to  rank,  age 
or  sex,  new  equipments  were  proridcd.  Weapons  were  manufac- 
tured day  and  night.  A  new  fleet  was  built  in  the  inner  harbor.  An 
attack  of  the  Ramans  was  repulsed.  Siege  of  Carthage. 
147.     P.  Cornelius  Solplo  JGrnillanuB  (son  of  j£imlius  Faullns, 

adopted  son  of  P.  Comelins  Scipio  Africanus  (Major),  assumed 

the  command.     He  shut  off  the  city  completely  on  both  the 

land  and  sea  side. 
146.     Captore  and  destructioii  of  Carthaga 

Street  fight  lasting  six  days,  and  a  conflagration  which  lasted 

seventeen  days. 
The  renvuning  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  coast  land 
from  the  river  Tusca,  opposite  the  island  of  Gaiatha  (Galita),  to 
Thena,  on  the  Syrtis  minor,  was  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Utica.  The  rest  of  the  county  fell 
for  the  present  to  vhe  allied  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Splendid  tri' 
umph  of  Scipio,  who  received  the  name  of  AfHcanua  (Minor). 
148-146.    Fonrtli  Macedonian  War, 


.,oglc 
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against  AndnscM,  who  gave  himself  oat  as  PhUippta,  hrother  of  Per- 
BeoB  (Pseudo-Pkiiippus),  and  incited  the  Macedonians  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  rule.  He  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  captured  bj 
Q.  CtEciiiui  MeUllua.  Uacedonia  became  a  Roman  proTlnce 
(146). 

146.    AohEBan  War. 

Cause  !  Retam  of  300  AchEcans  from  Italy,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  16  years  (p.  121).  The  anti- Roman  party  was  thereby  strengthened 
in  all  cities.  Incited  by  Critolaus  and  Diaevs,  the  Achsan  le^ue  be- 
gan war  with  Sparta,  with  whom  the  Romans  took  sides.  The  senate 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

Victory  of  Metellua  over  Crilolaus  at  ScarpKea  in  Locris.     Dixia 
suittinoned  all  who  could  bear  arms  together  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
armed   12,000  slaves.     He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  L.  Mmniniiu 
in  the 
146.    Battle  of  Leaoopetra. 

Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  the  Acluean  le^;ne,  was  occnpied 
by  Mmnmius  without  a  blow.  The  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  territorf  of  the  city 
was  in  part  given  to  Sicyon,  in  part  transfonned  into  Roman  public 

Coilnth  destroyed  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 

The  other  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  tre^^,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  autonomy  (their  own  administration  and  juris- 
diction), but  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  subordinated  to  the  povemar 
of  Macedonia  and  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Not  until  later  (p. 
80),  it  seems,  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  with  the  name 
Achaia. 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Rome  possessed  eight  provlnoes: 
1.  Sidlia  (241).  2.  Sardinia  (238),  with  Cornea.  3.  Hispania  dte- 
rior  (205).  4.  Hisponia  ^terior  (205).  6.  GaUia  Ciaalpim  (191?), 
6.  Illyricum  (im).    7.  Africa  (140).    8.  Macedonia  (146),  and  Greece 

The  first  fonr  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  praetors,  so 
that,  counting  the  pralor  urbania  and  the  prator  inter  cives  et  perepri- 
SM  (p.  101)  who  always  stayed  in  Rome,  there  were  ax  prtetors 
elected  every  year.  Later,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  all  sii  (after 
Sulla,  8)  prtetors  should  remain  in  Rome  during  their  year  of  office, 
4  (6)  to  preside  over  the  standing  courts  (quaslion^  perpetuce).  Of 
these  the  first,  for  cases  of  extortion  (de  repetundis),  was  establi^ed  in 
149  by  the  lex  Calpumia ;  to  thid  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (p.  132)  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  fraud  in  obtaining 
office  (de  ambitu),  over  high  treason  (de  maieslaU),  over  embezzle- 
ment (de  peadatu).  Sulla  created  courts  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
murder  and  poisoning  (de  sicariia  et  ven^dk)  of  forgery  of  wills  and 
of  counterfeiting  (de/aUo). 

For  the  year  succeeding  their  year  of  office  the  prtetors  went  as 
pro-pnetorB  to  the  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot 
The  propnetors  received,  as  a  rule,  however,  only  those  provinoei 
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which  were  considered  qniet,  and  which  could  be  administered  with* 
out  auj  coaBiderSible  military  force.  Those  which  were  still  the 
scene  of  warfare  were  assigned  to  one  of  the  consuls  in  office,  or  to  n 
proconsul,  the  coiisul  of  the  preceding  year  having  bis  term  of 
command  prolonged  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  (imperium  pron>- 
gare)  or  an  ex-consul  {yir  cmsidaris)  or  an  ei-pnetor  (vir  praslonm) 
being  ammnUd  proconsul.  Thus  the  proTincea  were  at  a  later 
period  cliEtiiiguished  into  procowndar  and  pr^nwIoritU. 

Hie  organization  of  a  province  was  commonly  entrasted  to  the  gen- 
eral who  had  conquered  it,  and  a  commissioQ  of  ten  senators.     Many 
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with  the  Roman  people  (^fiedus,  hence  civitatei  /cederatig),  or  of  a  law 
(lex}  or  decree  of  the  senate  (senatus  cotaultum).  The  taxes  of  the 
provinces  were  generally  let  to  tax-farmers  (^puUicani),  mostly  Bo- 
man  citizens  of  the  equestrian  order  (ordo  equeiler)  many  of  whom 
also  did  business  in  the. provinces  as  bankers  (negoluiiores).^ 

In  163  the  term  of  service  for  the  consulate  began  in  January  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  soon  became  the  rule.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  epoch  is  the  practical  disappeaiaace  of  the  diotatoTBhip. 
The  last  dictator  with  military  power  was  appointed  after  the  battle 
of  Cannie  (210),  and  the  last  nominated  for  municipal  business  was 
in  202.  After  this,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  the  senate  conferred 
dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls,  by  the  formula  :  "  The  consuls  shall 
lake  measures  for  the  public  good  according  to  their  discretiou." 
(Videata  consoles  ru  quid  delrimenli  respublica  capiat),  which  some- 
what resembles  a  modem  proclamation  of  Titartial  law  or  slate  of  siege. 

FOUKTH  PERIOD. 
Finn  EstabllBhrnent  of  the  TTniverBal  Poorer  of  Rome.    Pe- 
riod of  the  CItU  Wara  (146-31). 
143-133.    Numantine  War. 

Coatinuance  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  War  iu  Lusitania  against 
Viriathue,  147-139,  ended  only  bj  the  latter's  murder.  The  war  in 
northern  Spain  centred  around  the  fortified  city  of  Numantia,* 
wUch  was  vainly  besieged  by  Metellus,  and  then  by  several  incajmble 
generals,  who  utterly  neglected  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Finally 
P.  CoTTteliw  Scipio  jEmUiarais  Africania  (Minor)  received  the  com- 
mand. He  restJired  discipline,  and,  after  an  investment  of  fifteen 
months'  duration,  starved  the  city  into  submission.     Desperate  de- 

133L     Bnrrender  and  deatmctioii  of  Numantla. 

Scipio  .3;miIian;iB  received  the  aurname  of  NumantiJMs.     After  the 
fallof  NumantiaaU  Spain,  excepting  the  mountain  tribes  of  thenortli, 
was  reduced  under  Koman  government. 
135-132.     First  servile  vrar. 

Insurrection   of  the  slaves  in   Sicily,  who   were   terribly  ill- 
treated,  under  the  Syrian  Euraa,  who  called  himself  king  Antiochiu, 
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and  foQ^t  a  long  time  BDccesBfallf  against  tlie  Koman  artuies,  nutiit- 
taining  Himself  in  Henna  and   Tauromenitan,  but  was  finally  captured 
and  executed,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents. 
133-121.    Civil  disturbances  under  the  Graochi, 

excited  by  the  political  and  social  refwrm  urged  through  two- 
lulionary  means  by  the  brothers  Ttberiut  Graechug  and  Caaii 

Constant  increase  in  the  number  of  great  estates  worked  by  slaves 
(Lalifandia).  The  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  successful  wars,  and  by  a  moat  extensive  tlave  trade,  especially 
with  eastern  Asia.  The  order  of  free  peasaats  and  renters  was 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  while  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a 
numerous  rabble  without  property  or  occupation,  who  lived  on  bribes 
and  gifts  of  grain.  Bad  government  of  the  oplimales  (p.  101).  Fam- 
ily cliques  which  took  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  oGBces  and 
places  m  the  senate. 

Tib,  Sempronlua  GraccIiuB  (163-133),  son  of  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  the  same  name  (throngh  his  mother,  Cornelia,  grandson  of  the 
victor  of  Zama,  p.  118),  when  tribune  of  the  people  proposed  the 
reenactment  of  the  Uclnian  agrarian  law  (p.  101)  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  with  this  alteration,  that  besides  the  SOO  jngera, 
250  jugera  of  pablic  land  should  be  allowed  for  every  two  sons,  and 
that  damj^ies  shonld  be  paid  for  all  buOdings  erected  on  land  which 
had  to  be  given  up.  Opposition  of  the  tribune  M,  Oclaviui,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  senate,  and  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  caused  to  be 
deposed  by  an  unconstitutioual  popular  decree.  The  agrarian  law 
waH  accepted  by  the  people  ;  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Tib. 
Gracchus,  his  father-in-law  Appixis  Claudius,  and  his  brother  C. 
Gracchus, 
133. 

Hb.  Gracchus  proposed  in  the  popular  rusemily,  contrary  to  the 
common  usage,  according  to  which  the  senate  had  the  din)08U  of  this 
inheritance,  to  divide  the  treasures  of  Peigamus  among  Uie  new  land- 
owners, in  order  that  they  might  procure  the  necessary  equipment. 

Preparation  of  furtlier  popular  laws  of  political  tendency;  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  military  service  ;  extension  of  the  right  of  tq)peal, 

Tib.  Gracchus  tried,  amlrart/  to  the  conttiiation,  to  secure  the  election 
to  the  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  The  election  was  forcibly 
stopped  by  the  senate.  Tib.  Gracchus  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  the  optimat«B,  armed  with  clubs  and  chair-legs,  and 
led  by  the  consul,  P.  Scipio  JVosico. 

129.  After  the  defeat  of  Aristimiciu,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
the  Attalidffi,  by  Perpcma,  Fergamus  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  .Asia. 
133-129.  The  division  of  the  public  lands  was  partially  carried  out 
as  decreed.  The  struMle  between  the  democracy  and  the 
estimates  continued.  The  leader  of  the  latter  party,  P.  SeijM 
JSmilianus,  husband  of  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  Gra«^ 
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who  had  successfnlly  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  democmtio 
129.     tribune,  C.  Carbo,  found  dttsd  in  his  bed  (murdered  ?). 
125.      The  democratic  consul,  M.  FxAvius  Flaccui,  who  hftd  unauo- 

fessfiilly  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  Ital- 
ians, was  sent  by  the  'Senate,  which  wialied  him  out  of  the  way,  to 
assist  the  Massiliotes  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Transalpine 
tiaul.  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  oecupation  was  the  establisli- 
Dient  of  communication  by  land,  between  Italy  and  Spain.  In  123  the , 
proeoasul,  Sextiits,  founded  the  colony  of  Aqurt  SextOr.  (Aii).  Qallla 
NarbonensiB,  so  called  after  the  colony  Narbo  Marliia  founded 
in  lis,  a  Roman  prorince.  In  123  the  Balearic  Islands  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome. 

123.  Caius  SemproniuB  QracchUB,  for  two  years  quffistor 
in  Sardinia,  returned  to.  Rome  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 

Surpassing  his  brother  in  talent,  force  of  character,  and  passionate 
energy,  C.  Gracchus  not  only  took  up  again  the  latter's  social  reforms, 
but  also  brought  forward,  one  after  aaiotlier,  a  series  of  proposals 
looking  to  a  revolutionaiy  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Had  they 
been  completely  adopted,  these  innovations  would  perchance  have 
substituted  for  the  existing  aristocratic  republican  government  the 
role  of  one  man  under  tlie  form  of  a  democracy.  Whether  C.  Gtae- 
chuB  desired  such  a  power  for  himself  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  By 
the  regular  distribution  of  grain,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  C.  Gmc- 
ehus  attempted  to  make  the  proletnrii  of  the  capital  bis  willing  tool 
in  coercing  the  comilie.  He  was  able  to  secure  m  122  his  election  to 
the  tribunate  for  the  secoud  time. 

The  lex  judiclarla  transferred  the  jury-duty  from  the  ordet  of 
■enators  to  that  of  the  equltea,  and  made  the  preexisting  separa- 
tion between  these  two  parts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  still  more 
abrupt. 

The  designation, "  ordo  equmter,"  which  belonged  originally  to  those 
citizens  only  who  actually  did  cavalry  service,  had  been  gradually 
extended  to  aU  who,  in  consequence  of  having  property  to  tlie  lunount 
of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liabU  to  such  service.  Since  129 
the  senators'  were  obliged,  according  to  law,  on  entering  the  senate,  to 
leave  the  centuries  of  equites.  Hence  "  equites  "  denoted  especially 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  leealih,  who  were  not  members  of 
the  senate  ;  yet  the  young  men  of  senatorial  famihes  continued  to 
serve  regularly  in  the  centuries  of  equites. 

Encroachments  of  C.  Gracchus  on  the  administrative  privileges  of 
the  senate?  by  means  of  resolves  of  the  popular  assembly.  "The  lex 
prooocalio  reenacted.  Colonies  Bent  out  by  decrees  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  decrees  of  the  senate.  C.  Gracchus  himself  established 
the  colony  of  Junoitia  on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  absence  of  the  all-powerful  tribune  from  Rome  was  utilized 
by  the  senate,  to  secure  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the  person  of 
the  tribune,  M.  Livias  Drums.  The  proposals  of  this  tribune,  in  the 
interests  of  the  lower  classes,  were  constantly  approved  by  the  senate, 
with  the  view  of  undermining  the  popularity  of  Gracchus. 
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122.     The  motion  of  C.  Gracehiu  and  his  collen^e,  M.  Ftdvaa  Flaa- 
cut,  to  graut  the  Latins  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
other  Italians  Latin  rights,  was  defeated  b;  the  united  oppo^ 
tion  of  the  senate  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital.   C.  Grao- 
chufl  was  not  elected  tribune  for  the  following  (third)  year. 
121.     Civil  strife  in  the  city,  occasioned  hy  a  murder  committed  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Gracchus.     The  democratic  party  oc- 
cupied the  A  veroine,  which,  being  poorly  defended,  was  stormed  by  the 
optimat«s.      C.  OracchnB  and  M.  Fnlvlas  were  slain,  along  with 
several  hundred  of  their  supporters.     Of  the  prisoners  about  3000 
are  said  to  have  been  strangled  in  prison.^     Restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  the  former  condition  of  things.     After  M.  Lwiiit 
Dnisus  had  removed  the  ground  rent,  and  repealed  the  law  prohilub- 
ing  the  alienation  of  assignments  of  public  land,  and  thereby  given 
the  optimates   opportunity  to  repurchase  their  confiscated  lauds,  a 
decree  of  the  people.  111,  converted  all  public  lands  in  possession  of 
citizens  into  the  private  property  (not  si^Ject  to  taxaii/m)  of  those  who 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  usufruct. 

111-105.'    Juffurthme  war. 

Canse;  Micipsa,  Massinissa's  eldest  son,  had  decreed  in  his  will 
that  after  his  death  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbat,  should  reign 
over  Numidia  in  common  with  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Jngnr- 
tha.  Qiuurels  of  the  kings.  Attempt  to  actually  divide  the  king- 
dom. Jiigurtha  murdered  Hiempsal  and  expelled  Adherbal,  who 
sought  protection  in  Rome.  A  commission  of  the  senate,  which  was 
bribed  by  Jugurtha,  arranged  a  division  of  the  kingdom  entirely  in 
Jugurtha's  favor.  The  latter  attacked  Adherbat  anew,  defeated  him, 
and  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  his  capital.  Without  heeding  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Roman  senate,  Jugurtha  captured  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
Adherbal  and  the  whole  mate  population  of  the  city,  including  many 
Italians.  Indignation  at  Rome,  and.  Anally,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribune,  C.  Merammt,  declaration  of  war  a^tinst  Jngnrtfaa. 

Jugurtha  bonght  from  ttie  consul,  L.  Calpumi^a  Beslia,  a  peace, 
which  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  refused  to  ratify. 
Invitation  of  the  king  to  Rome.  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  city  upon 
guarantee  of  safe  conduct,  and  gained  partisans  for  himself  by  his 
money.  When,  however,  he  connived  at  the  murder  of  Mrasiva,  a 
third  grandson  of  Massinissa,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

110-109.  Tlie  war  was  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  defeated  a  Roman  army,  sent  it  under  the  yoke,  and 
dictated  a  peace  which  was  repudiated  by  the  senate. 
109.  Q.  Metellas,  entrusted  with  the  command,  defeated  Jugurtha 
on  the  river  Muthul.  The  Romans  occupied  Numidia  with 
two  armies,  one  under  Metellas,  the  other  commanded  by  bis 
legate  C.  Uarina  (son  of  a  day  laborer  from  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum). 
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107.    After  f rnitleaa  negotiatiouB,  another  Roman  Yicl<OT,     Jugurtha 
withdrewto  the  oases  of  the  desert  and  induced  the  nomads  of 
those  parts  {Gatulce}  to  take  ap  arms  against  the  Romans. 
Pursued  into  the  desert,  he  joined  forcea  with  his  father-in- 
law,  BoctAus,  king  of  Mauritania. 
107.    Marios,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats,  received 
the  eonsuhite  aJid  chief  command.     He  conquered  the  G«tu- 
liuis,  repulsed  a  combined  attack  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
at  (Aria,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Bocchus  through 
106-105.     his  quffistor,  L.  CoTneliOB  Sulla,  and  secured  the  deliv- 
ery of  Jugtutha  into  his  hands.     The  captive  king  was  led 
b  triumph  at  Rome  and  died  of  hunger  in  prison.     Nwnidia 
was  divided  between  Bocchus  and  Gauda,  the  last  living  graud- 
Bon  of  Maasinissa. 
113-101.     War  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

The  Germanic,  or,  according  to  others,  Celtic,   tribe   of    the 
Cimbn  {Chempho,  i.  e.  warriors  7)  made  their  way  from  the 
113.     north  into  the  Alpine  regions,  defeated  at  Noreia,  in  Coriiithia, 
the  consul  Cn.  PapirUa   Carbo,   tunied  afterwards  westward 
towards  the  Rhine,  which  they  erossed,  and  defeated  a  Roman 
109.     army  under  M.  Junius  SUanus,  who  had  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  AUobroges.     Helvetian  bands  pressed  into  Gaul,  and 
107.     defeated  the  consul  L.  Casstus  Lonmms  on  the  Garonne.    The 
Cimbri  traversed  Gaul  in  various  directions,  defeated  and  an- 
nihilated two  large  Roman  armies  under  Q.  Sermliui  Crepio 
106.    and  Cn.  MaUiui  Maximum  at  Arausia  (Orange)  on  the  Ehdne. 
Terror  at   Rome.      Violent   proceedings   of   the   democratic 
leaders    against    the   incapable    generals  of    the   optimates. 
Capio,  Maximua,  and  others  condemned. 
I04r-100.    Marina  elected  consul  Ave  times  in  succession. 

The  Cimbri  meantime  had  crossed  the  ENrenees  and  were  wan- 
dering aunlessly  about  amoug  the  Spanish  tribes.  Defeated  by  the 
Celliberiana,  they  recroased  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  western  Gaul, 
sod  gave  Marius  time  to  reorganize  the  Roman  forces  in  the  Provineia 
Ifarbonensii  (Provence).  Defeated  by  the  Belgians,  the  Cimbri 
noited  with  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Tentones  and  with  Helve- 
tian tribes  (Tougenes  and  Tigorini).  These  three  peoples  resolved 
to  enter  Italy  in  two  separate  bands.  The  greater  part  of  the 
CinUiri  and  the  Tigorini  were  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  while 
tlw  Tiuiones  with  the  Ambrones,  the  best  among  the  Cimbri,  and  tlie 
lougenes  were  to  force  their  way  into  Italy  through  southern  Gaul 
(102).  Marius  attempted  to  intercept  the  latter  band.  By  bis  posi- 
uoa  at  the  junction  of  the  Is^e  and  the  Rbdne,  he  covered  the  two 
mUitary  roads  which  at  that  time  alone  connected  Gaul  and  Italy 
(Pius  of  the  LUtle  St.  Bernard,  and  the  shore  road).  Futile  attempt 
of  the  barbarians  to  storm  the  Roman  camp.  They  passed  the  cam]> 
cn  their  way  down  the  Hhdne.  Marius,  foUowing  them,  defeated 
and  annihilated  their  army  in  the 

202.    Battle  of  Aquee   Sextiae   (Aii  in  Provence,  see  p.  125). 
The  kingof  the  Teutones,  Teutobod,  wascaptured.   Thereupon 
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Marius  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  aaaistanee  of   hU  colleague 
Catvlut,  whom  tlie  Cimbri,  liaving  reached  Italy  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass,  had  diacomfited  upon  the  Adige  and  driven 
behind  the  Po.     The  two  consols,  haTinr  joined  forces,  ad- 
vanced across  the  Po  and  annihilated  the  Cimbri  in  the 
101.     Battle    of    VercellEB    (in   campw   Raudiis).      Triamph    of 
MariuB,  who  was  hailed  by  the  multitude,  "  the  third  Romaiia," 
"  the  second  Camiilus." 
At  the  tiuie  of  the  Cimbiian  war  occnrred  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  Servian   military  organisatiou,  according  to  which  military 
service  was  principally  a  tii  on  property,  but  which  had  already 
been  several  times  altered.     Hiis  had  also  long  been  the  principle 
upon  which  the  military  service  of  the  Italian  allies  was  regulated. 
Hereafter  the  system  of  a  citizen  levy  v/aa  supplemented  by  a  re- 
cruiting system,  prineipally  of  course  from  the  idle  and  lazy  portion 
of  the  population,  and  by  a  system  of  reinforcements,  whereby  cavnlry 
and   light-armed   troops   were  drawn   henceforward  from  the  con- 
tingents of  subject  and  vassal  princes.      A  separate  military  order 
was  formed,  which  was  distinct  from  the  civil  order  and  opposed  to 
it.     The  organization  of  the  army,  the  strength  and  divisions  of  the 
legions  (henceforward  6000  men  in  10  cohorts),  also  underwent  im- 
portant changes. 

103-99.     Bsoond  servile  iiunrreotion  (in  Sicily)  nnder  Tryphan 
and  Alhenion,  which   was   put  down  by  the    consul.  Manna 
AquiUius.aitcr  a  bard  struggle. 
100.     MaiiuB,  for  the  sixth  time  oonsul,  aiming  at  the  royal  power, 
joined   the   leaders   of    the   people,  the   pnetor   C.   Senriliul 
Giaucia  and  L.  A^^deius  Sataminw,  with  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.     Satuminus,   having  gamed  the  tribunate  by 
murder,  procured  by  violent  means  a  division  of  lands  among   the 
veterans   of   Marius.     The   consul   Q,  Metellus  went  into  voluntaiy 
bauishment.    The  murdei'  of  C.  Memmiui,  who  bad  been  nominated 
consnl  for  the  year  99,  led  to  an  actual  contest  in  the  forum  between 
the   optimates    and   the   popular  party.      Satuininua    and    Giaucia 
being  betrayed  by  their  accomplice,  Marius,  were  killed,  with   many 
of  their  followers. 

99.       Q.  Metdlus  recalled  to  Rome.   Marias,  hated  by  both  parties  on 
93.       account  of  his  equivocal  conduct,  went  for  a  time  to  Asia. 
91.       Three  bills  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  SS.  Uviua  Dm- 

1.  Reform  of  the  judicial  department  (Jex  judiciaria),  which  re- 
stored to  the  senate  the  places  on  the  juries  which  bad  been  taken 
from  it,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  9enat«  by  the  addition  of  300 
eqnites.  2.  A  new  division  of  lands  (lex  agraria).  3.  Bestowal  of 
the  right  of  citizenship  on  the  Italians  (de  civitaie  socUs  danda).  The 
first  two  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  comitiie,  but  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  senate  ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  third 
before  the  people,  Drusus  was  assassinated. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Italian  aUies  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Livius  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  Italians  exceptiug  the 
Lalinx,  most  of  tlie  EiruscaTis  and  UnJiriara  and  some  southern  cities, 
and  led  to  the 
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90-88.    Marsian  or  social  war. 

The  Italians  formed  a  federal  republic  under  the  name  Italia,  gor- 

enied  by  a  senate  of  SOO  senators  from  all  Italian  tribes.    Ilie  capital 

was  Corfiniitm.     They  appointed  two  consuls  and  twelve  piston. 

The  terrible  danger  reconciled  tor  the  moment  the  parties  at  Rome, 

'  1  the  adaption  of  energetic  measures  :  repeated  levies  of 


citizens,  and  enrollment  of  freedmen  in  the  army.     The  best  generahi 

ot  both  parties  offered  to  serve  under  the  consuls. 

90.  At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  nmih,  Marius  fought  against  thu 
MaraiaJis  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  for  the  most  part, 
succeasfully.  The  Roman  consul,  RuHliug,  fell;  Cn,  Pompeius 
Slrabo,  defeated  at  first,  was  afterwards  victorious.  At  the 
soulliem  seat  of  war  (Campania,  Samnium,  Lucanid),  the  allies 
got  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Juliut 
Cirsar,  in  spite  of  the  dashing  forajs  of  Sulla,  that  the  Ettii»- 
cana  and  Umbrians,  in  the  north,  who  had  before  remained 
faithful,  were  encouraged  to  revolt.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
a  law  was  passed 

(kanting  tbe  rlglit  of  oitlxenshlp  to  the  I^itiiia  and  to  all  districts 

among  the  above  peoples  which  had  remained  faithful  (Jex 

Jvlia). 
89.      Successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  north.      Superiority 

of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  so;itb,  especially  under  BuUa. 
Bj  the  lex  Plautia-PapiTia  Roman  citiiensliip  was  riven  to  oU  Ital- 
ians who  applied  for  it ;  they  were,  however,  included  in  8  tribes  only 
which  were  especially  designated.  The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
which  had  Dtuuieipal  orgamzatioDS  received  Latin  rights  {^Ux  Pom- 
peia). 
63.      By  this  concessioD  the  wat  in  the  south  was  also  in  the  main 

brought  to  a  close. 

88-84.    First  Mithridatic  wax. 

Catue  -.  Mithradatea  or  AUthridatea  YI.,  king  of  Pontus  (120- 
63),  had  extended  his  power  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  (Colchis)  and  along  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Crimea,  and 
Muthem  Bnssia).  Kingdom  of  the  Boaphorus.  lie  had  conquered 
Fofhlagonia  and  Cappadocia  and  had  provoked  the  interference  of 
the  senate  by  his  encroachments  on  the  client  cities  of  Rome  in  Asia 
Minor.  Already  had  Sulla,  who  was  then  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  in 
92,  taken  arms  against  him,  tmd  reinstated  a  king  in  Cappadocia. 
A  second  expulsion  of  this  king,  and  qnarrels  of  Mithridates  with  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  sapported  Dy  the  Roman  consul  M.  Aqtiil- 
tim,  led  to  war. 

88.  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of  BithjTiia,  on  the  Aitv- 
nias,  a  branch  of  the  Halya,  defeated  the  Romau  generals.  Op- 
piia,  Caseins,  and  Aqwltius  (the  latter  being  cruelly  put  to  death),  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  joined 
him,  and  upon  an  order  issued  from  Ephesua,  put  te  death  in  one 
day  all  the  Italians  within  their  walls  (30,000,  or  according  to  others 
150,000). 


Civil  ^rar  between  Sulla  (optimates)  and  Ust- 

rius  (democrats). 
Direct  cause  ;  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  tribune  P.  Sut- 
pkiia,  which  were  carried  Lj  the  most  violent  means,  and  particularly 
designed  to  secure  the  division  of  the  newcitizens.Illaliana  and  freed- 
men,  among-  all  the  35  tribes  (ut  novi  ctves  Hberlinique  in  omnes  Iribus 
distribiterentur). 
88.     The  populace  under  the  control  of  demagogues  deprived  Sulla 

of  the  chief  command  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  Marius, 
with  proconsular  power.  Sulla  marched  with  his  army  from  NoUt 
upon  Rome  aud  took  the  city  by  storm.  Sulpicimi  and  eleven  other 
outlaws  were  killed  upon  the  fiight.  Marius  escaped  by  way  of  Min- 
tum<e  to  Africa. 

Sulla  restored  the  old  order  of  voting  in  the  centuries  as  it  had 
existed  under  the  Servian  constitution,  but  had  been  given  up  in  241 
(p.  112),  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  popular  assemblies  should 
not  vote  upon  any  measure  which  had  not  previously  passed  the 
senate. 
87.    An  optimate,  Cn.  Octatrius,  and  a  democrat,  L.  Cornelius  Clima, 

were  elected  consuls.     Solla,  as  proconsul,  took  the  commajid 

in  the  MithridaUc  war. 
l>nring  Sulla's  absence  Cinna  endeavored  to  renew  the  laws  of 
SulpiciuB  by  violence.  After  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  forum  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  optimates.  He  formed  an  army  in  Campania 
of  armed  bands  of  dissatis&cd  Italians,  liberated  slaves,  etc,  and 
uniting-  with  the  aged  Maiiua,  who  had  returned  from  Africa,  with 
Q.  Sertortua  and  Cn.  Papiriag  Carbo,  advanced  upon  Rome,  which  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Revoluttouary  reign  of  terror  in  the 
city,  rive  days'  slaughter  at  Maitua'  command  of  all  optimates  who 
had  not  fled  (among  others  L.  and  C.  Ciaar,  M.  Antonius,  P.  CraS' 
mw,  Q.  Coluiiw),  confiscation  of  their  property,  plundering  aud  out- 
rages of  the  armed  bands. 

86.     Mariua  (for  the  7tll  time)  and  Clnna,  consuls  ;  Sulla  deposed 

in  his  absence.     Death  of  Mariua,  over  seventy  years  old. 

L.  Valerias  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  his  stead  and  appointed 

by  the  popular  party  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
87-34.     lyraouical  government  of  Cinna  at  Borne,  regardless  of  the 

newly  restored  demooralic  constitution. 
Meantime  the  outlawed  Sulla  was  conducting  the  war  against 
Mithridates.     The  latter  had  sent  his  general  Arckelavs  with  an  army 
and  fleet  to  Greece,  where  most  of  the  cities  joined  him  at  once,  par- 
ticularly Athens  under  the  government  of  Ari»twn. 
87.     Sulla  landed  with  30,000  men  in  Epirus,  advanced  to  BaoHa, 

drove  Archelaus  and  Aristion  out  of  the  countn  and  besieged 

the  former  in  PiVieiu,  the  latter  in  Athens.  He  defeated  an 
86,  army  of  relief  from  Pontus,  and  after  a  tedious  siege  captured 
March.     Athens.     Sulla   defeated   Archelaus,  who   had   voluutarily 

evacuated  Pinens,  gone  by  sea  to  Bceotia,  and  joined  the  lein- 

forcemeuls  sent  by  MiLIiridates,  in  the 
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86l    Battle  of  Chasronea  and  in  the  next  year  in  the 
85.    Battle  of  OTcbomelKUl,  after  which  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Theesal;.     In  the  folio  wiiuf  year  Sulla,  supported  li;  a 
fleet  of  ships,  collected  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  by  LucuUua, 
marched  throug-b  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont to  Asia,  ajid  through  the  mediation  of  Archelaua  concluded 
SI.     Peace  vrith  Mitluidcites  In  Dardano*.     I.  Evacuation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Aiia,  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by 
Mithridatea,  and  reinstatement  of  the  kings  of  Bithipua  and  Cappa- 
docia.     II.  Mithridates  aurrendcred  80  ships  of  war  and  paid  liOOO 
talents.     After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Sulla  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  army  of  the  democratic  party  which  had  gone  to  Asia  in 
86  under  the  consul  Flaccus,  and,  after  hia  murder,  had  fought  suc- 
cessfully under  Fimbria   (victory  over  the  younger  Mithridates  at 
Miietopciis).     A  part  of  the  army  having  gone  over  to  Sulla,  Fim- 
bria coniniitted  suiuide,  whereupon  the  rest  of  his  army  joined  Sulla. 
Aft«r  leaving  these  troops  behind  imUites  Flaviani,  two  legions)  under 
Licmiux  Murena,  and  inflicting  upon  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
the  immense  fine  of  20,000  talents  ($25,000,000),  which  LiKiUlia  was 
to  eoDect,  Sulla  sailed  from  Ephesug  to  Pirreas,  went  by  land  to  Patne, 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Italy. 

S3.     Sulla  landed  with  40,000  men  in  BmruOsium.     After  the  death 
of  Ciima  (84),  during  a,  mutiny  in  Aiicona,  where  he  intended 


theless  for  the  year  83  neither  of  them,  but  instead  two  incapable 
men,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanus,  were  elected  consuls.  Sulla,  who 
opon  landing  wa^  joined  by  the  23-year  old  Cn.  Pompelos  with 
aa  army  of  volunteers,  formally  guaranteed  their  rights  to  the  Ital- 
ians and  marched  against  the  consuls,  lie  conquered  Norbanus  on 
Mt.  Tifala  and  opened  negotiations  with  Scipio,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  entire  annv  of  the  1att«r  went  over  to  Sulla. 

82.  Sulla  rested  for  the  winter  in  Capua,  and  fought  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  against  the  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  who  had 
been  appointed  consuls.  At  Sacriporlus  Sulla  defeated  Marius,  who 
retired  to  Praneste,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  division  of  the  army 
under  Q.  OfeUa.  Sulla  perceived  this,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
Rome  to  attack  the  democrats  in  Etruria,  whithei  also  a  part  of  hia 
army  under  Meldlus,  Pompeiw,  and  Crassus  had  already  forced  its 
way  feom  Picenum  and  Umbria  and  were  pressing  Carbo  hard.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  that  strong  Samnite  bands  were  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Frtcncste,  Sulla  went  back  to  Latium,  prevented  the  relief 
of  Pneneste,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Samnites  upon  Rome 
(Nov.  82).  More  than  3000  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  Sulla's 
command.  Frxneste  surrendered,  the  younger  Maiius  was  put  to 
death  by  his  slaves  at  his  own  command.  The  party  of  Marius  in 
northern  Italy  had  already  been  completely  defeated  at  Faventia. 
Carbo  and  Sertorius  fled.     Snlla  took  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  con- 

Juered  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  The  party  of  Marius  in  Spain  was 
efeated  at  a  later  time  by  C.  Antiius  and  Valeriua  Ftaccua  ;  m  Sicily 
and  Africa  it  waa  defeated  by  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  allowed  to  tri- 
umph, and  saluted  with  the  surname  of  Magnus. 
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82.     Sulla  had  himself  appoiutcd  dictator  in  Rome  for  an  an- 

limited  time,  for  the  sake  of  reorgauiiing  the  commonwealth 

(dictator  reipublica  conslituendie,  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  de- 

RaactianBjy  Reign  of  Terror.  Proscription  lisli  of  the  eeil 
minded  (fci  de  proicribeiuiis  mjxlis  civibus).  T^e  number  ot  the  out- 
lawed, on  whoae  death  a  reward  was  set,  and  whose  property  was 
coiifla<^ted  amounted  to  4700.  Allotments  of  lauds  t«  the  veterans 
of  Sulla  Bud  establishment  of  militsFj  colonies  with  full  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  territories  of  cities  of  the  hostile  party,  whose 
right  of  citizenship  was  abrogated.  Liberation  of  10,000  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  citizens,  and  bestowal  upon  them  of  the 
right  ^  citizenship  (the  so-called  Comeliaia). 
83-81.     Second  Mithiidatia  War, 

conducted  by  the  propnetor  Murena  (p.  131),  who  occapied 
Cappadocia,  which  Mithridates,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  had  not  com- 
pletely evacuated,  and  invaded  Pontua,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Mithridates  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  war  ended  in  a  treaty 
which  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  peace. 

Attempt  at  a  conservative  aristocratic  reform  of  the  government 
iu  Rome,  by  a  series  ot  laws  originated  by  Sulla  (legei  Cornelia), 
Keorganization  of  the  senate  which  bad  suffered  severely  from  the 

Sroseiiptious  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  now  enlarged  in  an  unprece- 
ented  manner  by  the  addition  of  300  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
comiiia  Iribula.  Admission  to  the  senate  became  a  prerogative  of  the 
qiiffistorship.  Henceforward  20  tjiucstors  were  annually  elected  by 
the  armitia  trihuta.  Abolition  of  the  censors'  privilege  of  revising 
the  roll  of  the  senate  every  five  years,  and  conHcquently  introduction 
of  the  irremovability  of  the  senators.  Thus  the  senate,  for  a  short 
he  people,  and  acquired  a  repreaenta- 
j  I   the   juries  which   C.  Gracchus  had 

transferred  to  the  egtiites  (p.  125)  were  restored  to  the  senate. 
Hie  privileges  of  the  senate  were  further  increased  ;  it  acquired,  iu 
particular,  the  right  of  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of  proconsuls 
and  proprEBtors,  and  of  removing  them.  The  comiticE  lost  the  power 
of  electing  the  priests,  which  had  been  given  them  in  lOi,  the 
priestly  colleges  receiving  again  the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacan- 
cies. On  the  other  hand  Sulla  gave  up  the  Servian  order  of  voting, 
the  restoration  of  which  had  been  attempted  in  88.  Powers  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  reduced,  misuse  of  the  right  of  intcrpeUation 
punished  with  heavy  fines,  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  initiate  roga- 
tions subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  also  decreed  that 
acceptance  ot  the  tribunate  conveyed  incapacity  for  accepting  higher 
ofBces.  Reorganization  of  the  department  of  justice,  increase  of  the 
perpetual  courts  (qiumliime*  perpetua;).  Henceforward  8  prmtors. 
Criminal  legislation  (lex  de  sieariis,  de  fatso,  etc.). 
81.   Sulla  permitted  the  election  of  consuls,  but  continued  to  conduct 

the  government  under  the  title  of  dictator.     For  the  year 
80.   He  caused  himself  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Q.  Melettus,  to 

to  be  elected  consols,  and  so  bridged  the  way  to  constitutional 

government. 
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79.   SuUa  ToltmtaiilT  abdicated  the  d<AtatOTBUp  and  retired  to 

private  life. 
78.   Death  of  Sulla,  prubably  in  coosequence  of  a  hemonhRge.' 

78-77.  Attempt  of  M.  ^miiiwi  Lepidui  (consul  with  Q.  Lutatit^ 
Calulva,  78)  and  tbe  Marisu  M.  Junia*  Brutut,  to  violently 
overthrow  the  work  of  Sulla.  Lepidm,  on  hia  waj  froin  Etruria  to 
Rome  at  the  head  uf  an  army,  wad  defeated  on  the  Campus  Moitiiui 
hj  CaJidvs;  defeated  a  second  time  at  Com,  he  fled  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Brulus  was  foreed  by  Pompeiat  to  sur- 
render at  Mutina,  aud  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

80-72.   War  against  Bertorius, 

who  in  83  had  heen  allotted  Lusilania  and  Spain  as  Ais  prov' 
ince.  He  had  been  driven  out  (82)  by  Sulla'a  generals,  and,  after 
leadiog  a  rovin?  life  as  an  adventurer  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  returned  to  Lusitania.  Here  this  party  leader,  alike  distin- 
guished as  statesman  and  general,  had  founded  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. Q.  Meletlua  and  even  Cn,  Pompeiiis  waged  for  a  loi^  time 
nnsaccessful  war  against  him.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Mithn- 
dates,  but  was  murdered,  in  72,  by  his  subordinate  Perpema.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  executed  by  Pompeius. 

73-71.  War  of  the  Gladiators  and  (third)  Servile 
War. 
Bands  of  gladiators  who  had  escaped  from  a  gladiatonal  school  at 
Capua  occupied  VeaaviMi  under  command  of  two  GauJs  and  the 
Thraciau  Spartacoa,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  plundered  and 
burned  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Keinfurced  by  niunerous 
slaves  they  grew  to  an  army,  and  defeated  four  Romvi  armies  in 
saceessioD.  Spartacus,  who  wanted  to  leave  Italy,  was  forced  by  his 
companions  to  remain.  He  marched  upon  tbe  ca^taL  Terror  in 
Boioe.  The  praetor  M.  Lioiuitu  Ciaasus  received  the  chief  com- 
niand.  The  insurgents  refrained  fromattaeking  Rome  and  wandered 
about  Italy  ravaging  and  plundering.  Craasus  defeated  them  in  two 
battles,  in  the  second  of  which,  on  the  SUarus,  Spartacus  fell,  flght- 
ing  valiantly.  The  renmants  of  the  bands  were  amuhilated  by  Pom- 
petiis,  wlio  was  returning  from  Spain. 

In  70  the  consuls  SI.  Iiidniua  Craasua  and  Cn.  Pompeiua  Mag- 
B  rest4>red  to  the  tribunate  the  privileges  whL^li  it  had  lost  under 


taken  exclusively  from  the  senators  ;  henceforth  one  third  should  be 
senators,  two  thirds  men  of  the  equestrian  census  (of  these  one  half 
should  be  taken  from  the  so-called  IrHmni-femrii).  Already,  in  72, 
the  privilege  of  the  ceiaors,  of  revising  the  roll  of  the  senate,  which 
Sulla  had  abolished,  had  been  restored  (p.  132),  and  probably  five 
years  became  again  the  length  of  the  censors'  term  of  ofBce.  64 
senators  were  expelled  from  tbe  senate  by  the  censors  Gdliia  and  Leri' 

L  Ct.  HonunMn,  Sitl.  o/Somt, 
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78-67.    W^ax  a^rainst  the  pirates. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  marine  mnce  the  destniO' 
tion  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Romau  governors  in 
Asia  was  a  constant  increase  of  piracy.  There  grtulually  grew  np 
an  organized  pirate-community,  wlioae  principal  seats  were  Crete  ajid 
Cilicia.  The  pirates  controUed  the  entire  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  captured  the  vessels  which  were  convey- 
ing ^'lun  to  Rome. 
78.    vVar  had  been  waged  with  the  pirates  since  78,  at  first  under  the 

procousul  of  Asia,  P.   Sermlius,  who  destroyed  many  pirate 
75.        cities,  and  in  the  year  75  took  possession  of  Isauria,  Pampkglia, 

Pisidia,  for  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Cilicia,  and  afterwards 
74.        under  the  pnetor  M.  AtUonius,  who  possessed  most  extensive 

Eowers,  but  accomplished  little,  and  in  71  died  at  Crete  atieF 
eing  defeated  by  the  Cretans. 
68.   MeteUm  after  a  long  contest,  subdued  Crete  (province  since  67), 
whose  inhabitants  lived  for  the  most  part,  upon  piracy.     As 
piracy  stilt  continued, 
67-   Pompeins  received,  on  the  motion  of  Gahinias  (lex  GaUnia),  for 
three  years  unlimited  command  over  the  whcJe  MEditerra- 
nean  and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland  ;  the  public  treasuries  and 
resources  of  all  the  provinces  and  client  states  were  placed  uncondi- 
tionally at  his  disposal.    In  three  months  Pompeius,  in  two  short  cam- 
paigns, completedly  cleared  first    the  western,  then  the  eastern, 
Mediterranean  of  pirates,  captured  3000  vessels,  put  to  death  10,000 
pirates,  destroyed  their  foi-tresses,  captured  20,000  men,  and  settled 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     (Construction  of  Pompeiyiolu  in 
Cilicia.) 
74-64.    Third  Mithridatio  war. 

CftUBe  :  Strained  relations  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  his  son-in-law,  Tigtanes  of  Armenia,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria.  When  NicoTitedea  III.,  of  Bilhynia,  likewise  Bon-m-law  of 
Mithridates,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome,  and  Bithynia  was 
made  a  Koman  province,  Mithridates  declared  war  and  occupied  Bi- 
thynia. 

74.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls  L.  Iiii- 
ciiUus,  who  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  through  Phry- 
ria,  and  M.  Aurelius  Colta,  who  saUed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Propontis.  Mithridates  defeated  the  latter  by  land  and  sea  at 
Chakedon  and  laid  siege  to  Cyzscug,  which  was  relieved  by  Ln- 
cullus,  who  hastened  &om  the  south. 
73.  Mithridates  was  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  LucuUua  as 
proconsul  condncted  the  war  successfully  at  sea  ;  then  took  the 
offensive  on  land,  crossed  the  Holm  (Kisil  Irmak),  traversed 
PontiiK,  defeated  Mithridates  at  Cdbira,  and  drove  the  king 
completely  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  refuge  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Tiffranes,  while  LuciiUus,  after  a  tedious  siege,  cap- 
72-70.  tured  the  trading  cities  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Atauus,  and  occupied 
Armenia  Minor. 
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Without  wniting  for  authority  from  the  eeaa.te,  LucuUus  opened 
war  upon  Tigranes,  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia  proper,  de- 
feated Tigranes  in  the  famous 

69.     Battle  of  Ttgrauocerts, 

captured  that  city,  and  theu  turned  ag^nat  the  two  kings  who 
had  now  joined  forces.  Lueullus  forced  the  paSiSage  of  the  Euphrates 
(68)  by  a  second  successful  encounter  with  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
nver  here  in  its  upper  course  for  the  second  time,'  marched  through 
the  Armenian  plateau  toward  Artaxata,  the  residence  of  Tigranes, 
but  was  compelled  by  a  mutiny  amoug  his  soldiers  (P.  Clodiiu,  brotb- 
er-in-law  of  Lueullus)  to  begin  a  retreat  over  the  Tigris  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, long  before  he  had  reached  Arlaxata.' 

Lu.cuilus  took  Nisibis  by  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  a™n  to  rescue  a  ivision  of  the  army 
which  had  been  cut  off  (67).  Meantime  Milhridales  returned  to  Pon- 
tus  and  defeated  a  Roman  force  under  Triariw  at  Zela  (Ziela). 
New  mutinies  in  the  army  of  LucuUus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  he  waa  slandered  at  Rome,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and 
the  consul  M'.  Adiiut  Glahrio  appointed  in  his  stead.  Glabrio  went  to 
Asia,  but  in  consideration  of  the  difBciilt  position  of  affairs,  did  not 
assume  oonunand.  Luecllus  conducted  the  Roman  army  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat  back  to  Asia  Minor. 

Mithridates,  having  not  only  reconquered  Pontut,  but  also  com- 
menced to  ravage  Bithpiia  and  Cappadocia,  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  tribnne  of  the  people,  C.  Manilitit  (Cicero's  oration, 
pro  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii,  or  pro  lege  ManUia),  entrusting 
%  Cn.  Pompeiiia  -witli  the  command  In  Asia  'wltb  tmllmlted 
povrera. 

Unfriendly  meeting  of  Lucallus  and  Pompeiiis  at  Danala  in  Galatia. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Parlhians,  whom  he  ^:uaranteed 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  Pompelus  opened  the  campaign  partly 
with  new  troops,  drove  Milhridatea  out  of  Poutus,  and  defeated  him 
in  the 

66.  Battle  by  night  on  the  L700B  (Teshil  Irmak^  near  the  future 
Nicopolis  in  Armenia  minor.  Abandoned  by  Ti™ineB,  Mithri- 
dates fled  to  Colchis.  Pompcins  followed  as  far  as  the  Phasis,  return- 
ing then  to  Armenia,  where  his  ally,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  had 
meantime  made  an  inroad.  At  Artaxata  Tigranes  gave  himself  up 
to  Fompeius,  who  permitted  him  to  keep  Armenia  proper  for  his 
own  kit^om,  but  took  from  him  all  liis  conquests,  Syria,  Pheenicia, 
Cappadocia,  and  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  6000  talents. 
65.  After  an  eipedition  northward,  where  he  fought  successfully 
with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Fompeius  for  the  second  time  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  went  to  Pontus,  and  thence  to  Syria. 

1  CI.  Eiepert,  Atku  Antimai,  Tsb.  III. 

»  The  lecotid  virtory  of  Lucullua  waa  not  gained  near  Jrioxala.  (X 
Uomntsan,  Httt.  e/Some,  IT.  p.  TO. 


6ir-GS.     Orguiization  of  tlie  Roman  poasessiona  in  A^a,  under  Pom- 

peins.      New   Froriuces :   1.   Poatus,   comprising   Bithynia 

(already  treated  as  a  province  ainte  74),  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 

and  the  western  part  of  Pontue  proper,  along  the  coast.     The  rest 

of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridatca  was  given  to  vassal  kiDgs.     2.  Syria, 

comprising  at  first  only  the  coast  from  the  gulf  of  Issas  to  Damascus, 

afterwards  considerably  enlarged.     3.  Cllicia,  reorganized  by  Pom- 

peiuB,  although  it  had  been  a  province  in  name  since  75.    It  included 

Pamphylia  and  laauria  (p.  131).     These  Asiatic  provinces  were  much 

cut  up,   and   siurounded   by;    (a)   territories   of  autoncmotu  eiiie^; 

(b)  princely  and   priestly  sovereignties  under   Roman  Bupremacy. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  vaswl  kings  of  Rome  in  the  east  were 

the  king  of  Cappadoda,  and  Deiolana,  king  of  Galatia  (p.  78).     In 

Palestine,  after  the  capture  of  Jerosalem  and  the  Temple,  Pompeins 

restored  Hyrcania,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother,  as  higb- 

priest  and  civil  governor,  but  made  him  tributary  to  Rome. 

63.     Mltluldatee,  who  had  busied  himself  with  gigantic  schemes  of 

a  land  expedition  to  Italy,  killed  himself  at  Panticapfeum,  in 

the  Tanric  Chersonese,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  his  son, 

Pkamacea.     Upon  receipt  of  tBa  news  Pompeius  returned  to 

PontuB.    Me  confirmed  Fhamaces  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Bosphoms. 

61.     Return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy.     He  dismissed  his  army  at  Bmit- 

disiam,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.      Magmflcent 

triumph,  lasting  two  days. 

66-62.    Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Union  of  the  deraocrals  and  the  anarckuls.  Leaders  of  the  demo- 
crats: M.  CrasBus  and  C.  Julius  Caesar  (bom  102  ?,  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  outlawed  by  Sulla,  afterwards  pardoned,  67  quiestor  in  Spain, 
65  tedile,  63  pontifex  maomus).  Leader  of  the  anarchists:  L.  Ser- 
giuB  CatUiua,  ei-prtetor,  one  of  Sulla's  ereoutioners.  The  demo- 
craU  dreaded  the  reconciliation  of  Pompeius,  whose  military  dictator- 
ship  was  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  with  the  optimates.  Hence 
they  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  before  the  retnm 
of  Pompeius,  by  a  riolent  revolution,  wnile  the  anarchisa,  in  part  pro- 
letarians, in  part  yoimg  men  of  honorable  families  who  were  sunk  in 
debt,  hoped  lor  plunder  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Thsfirtt  conspiracy,  in  66,  according  to  which  the  consuls  for  65 
were  to  be  murdered,  and  Crassus  made  dictator,  and  Casar,  master 
of  the  horse,  failed  of  eiecntion  through  the  indecision  of  some  partici- 
pants. At  the  close  of  the  year  64,  it  was  again  renewed  fop  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  election  of  L.  Catilina  and  C.  Anionim  (also  a 
former  follower  of  Sulla)  at  the  consular  elections  for  63,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Ciesor  and  Crassus,  who  were  to  remain  In  the  ba^ground. 
Antoniua  alone  waa,  however,  actually  elected;  bis  colleague  for  63 
was  M.  TnlliuB  Clceto,  a  favorite  lawyer  and  orator,  belonging  to 
no  party  unreservedly  (bom  106,  75  qiuestor  in  Sicily,  70  prosecutor 
of  Verrea,  69  sdile,  66  pnetor  urbanus).  The  latter  resigned  before- 
hand to  Antonins,  who  was  deep  in  debt,  the  lucrative  governorship 
of  Macedonia,  thereby  detaching  him  from  the  conspii&tors. 
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Formation  of  an  inanrgent  sxraj  in  Etrnria,  nnder  C.  Mardiiu,  a 
coDuade  of  Catiline;  at  lUiine  organization  of  the  conapiraton,  who, 
at  a  given  signal,  were  to  fire  the  uity,  and  thereb]'  produce  universal 
confusion,  rlan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  competitors  at  the  con- 
eul&r  election  for  62,  and  the  consul,  Cicero,  who  would  preside  over 
the  election.     Cicero,  informed  of  this  bj  his  spies,  denounced  the 


Catiline.     The  latter's 

iu  bis  own  house  was  also  betrayed  and  failed. 

63.   Nov.  a  First  speech  of  Cicero  aBainat  Catiline 

delivered  in  the  senate. 

Catiline  left  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  army  of 
Manlius  in  Etruria. 

Nov.  9.  Second  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 
The  accomplices  of  Catiline,  Lentidia,  Ceihegus,  Galiinius, 
StatUius,  and  Ccepariw,  were  taken  into  custody  on  the 
strength  of  written  proofs  of  guilt  obtained  by  Cicero. 

Deo.  3.   Third  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  Uie  people. 

Dec.  6.  Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  agaiust  Catiline,  in  the  senate.  De- 
cree of  the  senate  that  the  traitors  be  strangled  in  prison  with- 
ont  trial  and  sentence  (Camr  opposed  the  resolution  ;  Calo's 
speech  determined  the  vote),  executed  by  the  consul  Cicero. 
Cicero  greeted  aa  pater  palricE. 
The  consul  ArUonius  was  entrusted  with  the   conduct  of  the  war 

^aioat  CatiUne.     His  lieutenant  defeated  Catiline  at  Pistoila   (62). 

Catiline  and  3000  of  his  followers  fell  on  the  Held. 

62,  Ceeaar  administered  the  preBtorship  in  Rome.  A  part  of  his 
large  indebtedness  having  been  paid  by  Crossus,  he  went  for 

61.  the  year  to  Hispania  fJlterior,aa  proprietor,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  military  fame,  and  where  he  found  means 

to  discharge  his  debts.     He  returned  bearing  the  honorary  title  of 

"  imperator,"  but  refused  to  triumph,  in  order  that  he  might  become 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship.     The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  grant 

the  allotment  of   lands  requested  by  Potapeius  for  bis  veterans, 

led  to  a  complete  break  between  Pompeius  and  the  government,  and 

resulted  in  the  so-called 

60.  First  Triumvirate, 

a  reciprocal  agreement   of  the  three  statesmen  Fompelua, 
Csesar,  and  Crassus.     They  secured  the  election  for  the  next  year 
of 
59.  CeeBar  as  consttl. 

As  his  colleague,  the  optimate  M,  Bibulus,  and  the  senate  op- 
posed the  proposals  brought  in  by  Caesar  for  an  ^^arian  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  Fompeins'  veterans  {lex  Julia  de  agro  cam/- 
pano :  ut  ager  campanax  plebi  dividereUa-),  and  the  ratification  of  the 
oi^anization  of  Asia,  these  measures  were  submitted  to  the  popular 
s^semhlies  and  passed  by  them,  without  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
Violence  offered  Bibmus  and  M.  PorcoiS  Colo.  Bibulus  ^d  not 
dare   leave  his  house   ^ain  during  his  year   of    office.     Intimate 
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friendship  and  close  family  ties   between  CiBBar  and  PompciuB. 

Ctesar's  daughter,  Jxtlia,  23  years  old,  given  to  Pompeiva  in  marriage. 
On  the  motion  of  P.  Vatinius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Ciesar  received 
by  a  popular  decree  the  government  of  Oallia  Cisalplua  and  lUyri- 
cum  for  5  yeara,  with  extraordinary  powers.  At  Pompeias'  motion 
the  astounded  senate  added  Oallla  NarbooeuBiB  (p.  1^)  to  Cesar's 
province.  A.  G-abiiUus,  a  friend  and  military  companion  of 
i'ompeiuB,  and  L.  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Ctesar,  were  elected  consuls 
for  the  following  yeat.  The  eicecution  of  the  agrarian  law  was  en- 
trusted to  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  Before  C«sar  departed  for  his 
province, 
58.   The  abaence  of  Cato  and  Cicero  from  Rome  was  procured 

by  P.  ClodiuK,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  secured  this 
office  at  the  sacrifice  of  bis  patrician  rank  by  hasty  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family.  Cato  was  appointed  by  a  popular  vote  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kinedom  of  Cyprus,  which  bad  been  left  to  Rome  by 
will.  Cicero  was  driven  to  flight  by  the  decree, "  Whoever  shall  have 
caused  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  legal  sentence  shall 
be  punished  with  outlawry  "  (Ux  Clodia :  ut  gui  deem  Romaman  m- 
demnatum  interemisset  ei  aqwi  el  igni  intsniiceretur),  and  then  banished 
by  a  second  lex  Clodia  to  a  distance  of  400  Roman  miles  from  Rome. 
Clodius  caused  Cicero's  house  on  the  Palatine  to  be  burned,  and  his 
Tuscnlan  and  Formean  estate  to  be  ravaged. 
58-51.   Conquest  of  Oaul  by  Caesar. 

Results  of  Caesar's  eight  years  of  brilliant  warfare,  and  its 
meaning  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

1.  Annihilation  of  the  Celts,  as  a  nation,  for  whose  lasting  Roinani- 
zation  Ciesar  opened  the  way. 

2.  Creation  of  a  dam  which  for  four  centuries  protected  the 
Romano-Hellenic  civilisation  agabst  destruction  by  the  German  bar- 
barians. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  houndariet  of  the  old  world,  not  only  by  the 
immediate  conquest,  but  also  through  the  iuformadon  obtained  by 
Ciesar's  expeditions  t«  Britannia  and  Germania. 

4.  Acquirement  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  change,  now 
become  necessary,  of  the  Roman  republic  into  a  monarchy  ;  flie  vet- 
eran legions  and  troops  of  the  allied  states,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  their  general  and  cjtpert  in  war. 

58.  Victory  of  Ceesar  over  the  HelvetiallB,  who  had  invaded  Gaul, 
at  Bibracte,'  and  over  the  German  prince  Arloviatua,  N.  E. 
of  VeBontio  (Bcaaiujon)  in  the  vicinity  of  MiMhausen  in 
Alsace^  (C^sar,  Belium  Gallicum,  I.). 

67.  Subjugation  of  the  Belgii.  Annihilation  of  the  Nervii  in  Hen- 
negau  by  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Sombre,  not  far  from  Bavay 
(B.  Gall.  III.).  In  the  southeast,  occupation  of  Octodunu 
(Martigny),  to  secure  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

B6.   Subjugation  ot    the   Veneti    in  Armorica   (Bretagne)  by  Ciesar, 

1  On  the  elte  o!  the  modern  Aulan.  accnrding  b>    v.  Qolet  i  tVO  mil«g  weal 
of  Autun  according  to  Napoleon  IH.  (Viedi  Caar.) 
1  Set  Mommaen,  Siit.  of  Borne,  IT.  p.  Hi,  nots. 


.rJhy  Google 


after  hard  flghtjne  on  laud  and  sea,  aoA  of  the  AquUani  hy 
bis  lieutenant  P.  Cras»ut,  sou  of  the  triumvir.     lu  the  aortt^ 
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r  on  laud  and  sea,  and  of  the  A<paiani  b]r 

,ras»u*,  sou  of  the  triumvir.     lu  the  oorth- 

war  with  the  Morini  and  Menapii  (B.  Gall. 

lU.). 

5S.     CEesar  drove  the  Germamc  tribes  of  the  UstpeUi  and  Tenekteri 

back  across  the  Rhine.     Passage  of  the  Rliiue  on  a  bridge  of 

piles,  between  CobUrux  and  Andemach.     After  a  stay  of  fifteen 

davs  on  the  right  bank,  Ccesac  recrossed  the   stream.     (B. 

Gall.  IV.)  ■ 

First  expedition  to  Britain  witb  two  legions.     Departure  from  two 

ports,  one  of  which  was   Ilius  poriue,   £.  and  W.  of   Cape 

Grianez,  landing  between  Dover  and  Deal,  probably  at  Warner 

Caatle.i-     (B.  Gall.  IV.) 

H.    Second  erpedition  to  Britain,  with  five  legions.     CaaiveUumus, 

leader  of  the  British  Celts.     Ceesar  crossed  the  Stour  and  the 

ThoTnes  (between  Kingalon  and  Brentford),  while  Casaivelau- 

nna  attacked  the  Roman  camp  where  the  ships  lay.     Retreat 

and  embarkation  of  Cesar  after  be  had  teceived  hostages. 

(S.  Gall.  V.) 

63.    Insurrection  of  the  Eburones  under  Ambiorix,  and  of  other  tribes. 

Ctesar  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time.     {B.  Gall.  VI.) 
53.    General  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  under  the  Arvernian,  Vercio- 
getoriz.     Siege  and  capture  of  Avaricum  (Bourgea)  by  Cte- 
sar,  occupation   of  Lutelia  Parisiorum   (Paris)    by  Labienu). 
Uusucccssf  ul  «ie^  of  Gergooia,  near  Clermont  in  the  Auvergne  ; 
C^sar,  compelled  to  retreat,  united  with  Labienus.     Siege  of 
Alesia   (Alise  Sainte-Reine  at  Semui  in  the  IWp.  Cdle  d'Or, 
between  Chatillon  and  Dijon)   by  Ciesar,  while  the  Roman 
army  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  insurgeut 
army  of  relief  ;  after  a  liard  fight,  complete  victory  of  Csesar. 
Vercinsetoriz  forced  to   surrcuder  himself.     He  was  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  five  yeara  later  {B.  Gall.  VII.). 
61.    Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (cruel  pun- 
iahmeat  of  the  insurgents).     Ten  legions  located  in  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  held  it  in  obedience  to  Ctesar. 
While  these  magniiicent  feats  of  war  were  placing  the  older  mili- 
tan  fame  of  Fompeius  in  the  shade,  the  latter  was  trying  unsucceas- 
fully  to  master  the  anarchy  at  Rome,     Leader  of.  the  ultra^emo- 
orats,  the  former  tribune,  P.  Clodius  (pp.  135, 138).    In  opposition  to 
him  the  recall  of  M.  Tulliug  Cicero  was  procured  in  57,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune  T.  Antau$  Milo.     In  the  same  year  M.  Porciug  Colo 
tetamed  to  Rome.    The  aristocratic  reaction  opposed  the  armed  bands 
of  Clodiia,  which  patrolled  the  streets  and  forum,  with  the  armed 
bonds  of  MHO.     The  attempt  of  the  republicans  in  the  senate  te  free 
themselves  from  the  iufluence  of  the  rulers,  and  the  resolution  to 
revise  the  agrarian  law  passed  during  the  consulate  of  Ctesar,  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  statesmen. 

1  Compare  Heller,  CiEiar'j  Expedition  niei  Brittanien,  in  the  ZeilKhrift 
far  alia.  Erdhmde,  1865,  Aocoriling  to  v.  Gkiler.  th«  JirU  expedition  atarted 
from  Wiiiant  near  Cape  Grimtz,  the  tecond  froia  Calait. 
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In  56  a  meeting  of  tke  triumvirs  C^eaar,  Pompeitu,  and  CrasBiu, 

and  their  followers  (200  senators)  took  place  in  Liu:a.  la  conse- 
quence of  agreements  there  concluded,  the  election  of  Fompeins 
and  Crasaus  as  consuls  for  56  was  carried  by  the  use  of  force.  A 
decree  of  the  people  (lex  Treboma)  then  assigned  to  Pompeiua  the 
government  of  both  Spaias  for  five  years,  and  to  Crassus  that  of 
Ayria,  while  Cfesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  five  years 
more,  and  the  payment  of  those  troops  which  he  had  recruited  on  his 
own  authority  was  assumed  by  the  state.  The  Roman  aristocracy 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decrees. 

After  the  close  of  bis  year  of  ol^ce  as  consul  Crasana  went  to 
Syria  in  51,  where  he  undertook  in  53  an  expedition  against  the  Por- 
thians.  He  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Carrhee  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  Parthiaus  during  an  interview 
with  one  of  their  satraps.  Fompeius  remained  in  Rome,  and  dele- 
gated the  administration  of  bis  provinces  to  bis  legates. 

In  92  Clodiui  and  MUo  happening  to  meet  on  the  Via  Appia,  a 
fight  sprang  up  between  their  followers,  during  which  Clodiua  was 
wounded,  and  then,  at  Milo's  command,  put  to  death.  Clodins' 
eoiyse  was  carried  to  the  Carta  Hastilia,  near  the  foruju  in  Rome, 
and  there  burnt,  together  with  the  building.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  mob  which  followed  t£is  event,  Pompeiua  was 
appointed  "consul  without  a  colleague"  by  the  senate,  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  power.  Trial  of  Milo,  who  was  condemned  by  tiie 
jurors,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  oration  •  in  his  defence,  to  be  banished. 
Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  Bi'cach  between  Ciesar  and  Fompeius, 
whose  connection  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  death  of  Julia 
(54).  Fompeius  selected  his  new  father-in-law,  Melellus  Scipio,  for  his 
colle^ue  in  oflice,  caused  his  governorship  in  Spain  to  be  prolonged 
for  five  years,  and  deprived  Cfflsar  of  two  lerions,  ur^g  flie  impor- 
tance of  the  Parisian  war,  which  a  victory  had  already  ended. 

PompeinB  openly  reassumed  the  leadership  of  the  repablican  aris- 
tocracy (lex  de  m  et  aw^tihi).  CEesar  remained  leader  of  the  demoe- 
racy,  which  under  a  constitution  without  representation  led  of  neces- 
sity to  monarchy.  Demand  of  the  senate  that  Ciesar  should  resign 
his  command  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  had  formeriy 
been  granted  him.  Refua<d  of  the  senate  to  permit  Cteaar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship  during  his  proconsulship,  as  had  been  allowed  by 
the  citizens.     This  brought  about  the 

49-48.    Civil  war  between  GESsar  and  Pompeiua. 

The  senate  declared  Ctesar  a  public  enemy  (hoslis)  should  he 
not  disband  his  army  within  a  given  time.     The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  Ctesar  fled  to  Cm  at  Ravenna. 
49.     CiBsar,  with  one  legion,  crossed  the  brook  Rubicon,  the  boundary 

of  his  province,  and  thereby  opened  the  civil  war.  Great  con- 
sternation at  Rome.  Pompeiua,  who  had  only  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations, and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Bnmdisium.   Cksw, 

This  was  written  tor  Ibe  Dccasion,  but  th4 
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reinforced  bj  a  second  legion  which  had  overtaken  him,  marcbed 

tbniagb  Umbria,  Picenum,  where  Domiiius,  at  Corjinium,  was  oblieed 
to  surrender,  and  Apulia  t«  Brundisium,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  after 
a  third  legiou  of  veterans  had  joiued  him,  and  he  bad  levied  three 
new  legions.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  couvejing  his  troops,  bj  two 
eipeditioua,  to  Greece,  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  C«sar,  unable 
to  follow  him  from  lack  of  vessels,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
fleet,  and  went  to  Rome.  There  he  quieted  the  appreheiislous  of  a 
retum  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  civil  war.  Magnanimous  behavior 
toward  his  foes  (Oasar,  Bell.  Civ.  1-33). 

19.  Ciesar  went  by  land  to  Spain  to  subdue  Pompeius'  Ie«iteB, 
Spring,  leaving  Trebomm  to  besiege  Ma»silia.  The  legates  of  Pon»- 
4y.  peius,  Afrauiui  and  Pelreius,  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 

Aug.  llerda  (Lerida),  N.  of  the  Ebro,  and  their  army  was  ,di»- 
banded  (Cssar,  BeU.  Civ.  I.  34^7). 
Varro,  who  conunanded  in  Hispania  ulteritn-a,  threw  himself  into 
Codes  (Cadix),  but  most  of  the  cities  joining  Ctesar,  he  capitulated. 
On  Ciesar'a  march  back  to  Italy,  MassUia,  which  was  suffering  from 
starvation,  surrendered  on  being  threatened  with  a  storm  (Csesar,  Belt. 
Cie.  II.  1-22),  Meantime  Cesar's  legate  Curio  had  reduced  Sicily 
to  aubjection.  He  then  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  was  at  first  victo- 
rions  at  Utica,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  the  Bagradat  by  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  who  had  declared  for  Fompeins,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  (Cffisar,  BeR.  Civ.  II.  23-44). 

Ciesar,  during  his  absence,  was  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome 
by  the  preetor  AI.  .^miliui  Lepidus  (on  tbe  authority  of  a  new 
kx  de  dictatore  creando),  but  abdicated  tlic  office  after  eleven 
days,  and  had  himself  appointed  consul,  with  P.  Servdias,  for 
the  year 
48.    while  that  part  of  the  senate  which  had  participated  in  Pom- 
peius' flight  to  Greece  prolonged  the  term  of  office  of  Potjt- 
peiua  aud  alt  the  ofSeials  of  the  previous  year. 
Ciesar  landed  in  northern  Epirus,  at  OHcum,  not  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Acpoceraunia,  with  a  part  of  his  army.     Tbe  trans- 
ports which  returned  for  tlie  rest  of  the  troops  were  mostly  captured 
»y  the  fleet  of  Pompeius;  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  being  sharply 
watched,  Cffisar  was  placed  iu  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  as  M. 
Animim  was  able  to  transport  the  second  half  of  the  army  only  after 
several  months.     His  army  being  at  last  united,  Casar  inclosed  the 
army  of  Pompeius  at  Dyrrhackium  by  a  long  chain  of  military  posts. 
Daily  skirmishes,  for  the  most  part  favorable  for  Ctesar.     At  Isst 
however,  Pompeius  broke  through  CsBsar's  line.     Cseeax,  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  went  to  Tkessaly,  whither  Pompeius  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  Cato  in  Dynhachium.     In  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  fought  the 

48.    Decisive  battle  of  Fhaxsalus. 

Aug,  9.   Ctesar,  with  about  22,000  men,  defeated  and  completely  scat- 
tered the  army  of  Pompeius,  which  had  more  than  twice 
that  strength;  20,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.     Pompeius  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  to<d(  ship  for  Egypt  by  way  of  Leabot.    At  the  command 
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of  the  miaister  of  the  joiiiik  kingi  Phileinieua,  he  was  miudered  apoo 
landing.  Cteaar  followed  Pompeius  and  laoded  in  Alexandria  with 
4000  men  (CffiBar,  BeU.  Civ.  UL). 

Especial  honors  paid  to  Cassai  in  Rome  (coravlate  for  five  yeara, 
Irilmnale  for  life,  dtclalorskip  for  one  year).  Ctesar  having  taken  it 
upon  himself,  at  Alexandria,  to  decide  between  the  ten-year  old  PloU- 
mccus  and  his  followers  and  his  sixt«en-yeai  old  sister  Cleopatra,  there 
broke  out  the  so-called 
48-47.     Alexandrine  war, 

an  uprising  of  the  whole  population  of  Alexandria,  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  army  of  occnpation,  which  had  been  in  garriBon 
there  since  the  restoration  of  the  king  Ptolenueus  Auleles  (55).  Ciesar, 
besieged  in  the  royal  palace,  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  from  which 
only  his  reckless  daring  rescued  him.  He  caused  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  be  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (b.  77} 
was  also  burned.  Cfesar,  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  relief  which 
atriTed  from  Asia,  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  ou  the  Nile.  The 
young  king  PtolemieuB  was  drowned  on  the  flight.  The  goverumeut 
was  given  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  broUier,  under  Roman  au- 
premaei/,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  Alexandria.  Cffisar  'went 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  ^ve  days'  campaign  (ueni,  vidi,  fid}  ended 
the 
47.    War  agaliuit  Pliamaces, 

son  of  Mithridates  (p.  136),  who  had  occupied  Pontua,  Arme- 
3tia  Minor,  and  Cappadocia.  Cffisar  defeated  him  at  Zela  and  forced 
him  to  fly.  Phaxnaees  fell  in  battle  against  a  revolted  governor. 
Arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  rekitiona.  Deiolarus,  who  had  fought 
against  C^sar  at  Pharsalus,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Return  of  Ciesar  to  Rome.     After  he  had  subdued  a  mutiny  of  the 
tenth  legion,  he  undertook  the 

47-4e.    War  in  Africa 

against  the  adherents  of  Pompeius,  Sexttu  Pompeiva,  Seipio, 
Cato,  Labiemts,  Petreius,  king  Juba.  Ctesar  landed  at  Hadrumetvm, 
where  he  was  in  great  danger,  since  the  larger  part  of  his  force  did 
not  arrive  till  later  in  eonseouenco  of  a  storm.  After  several  ludin- 
porfant  encounters  Cffisar  defeated  and  annihilated  the  tepablican 
army,  which  far  outnumbered  his  own,  in  the 
46.     Battle  of  Thapsus, 

during  and  after  which  50,000  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered 
by  Cessar's  embittered  soldiers.  Seipio  killed  himself  on  the  flight, 
Calo  committed  suicide  in  Utica,  Petreiut  and  Jiiba  agreed  to  kill  one 
another,  in  a  personal  contest.  Juba  struck  Petreius  down;  and  being 
himself  but  slightly  wounded,  had  himself  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves. 
Lahienus  and  Sexlxa  Pompeiut  escaped  to  the  latt«r's  brother.  On. 
Pompeius,  in  Spain. 

A  part  of  Numidia  was  united  with  the  province  of  Africa  by 
Ciesar;  the  rest  woa  given  to  Bocchua,  king  of  eastern  Mauritania. 

Betum  of  Ciesar  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  four  triumphs,  foi 
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Gaul,Eff^,  Phamaees,  Africa.  Entertainmentsforthe  people,  Kpleit- 
did  gajneg,  distribution  of  gold  and  grain.  Cffisar  was  appointed  dic- 
tator for  10  years,  and  censor  witlioiit  a  colleague,  under  the  title 
prafedw  morum,  for  3  ^ears.  Coirectioii  of  the  Calendar,  by  an 
extraordinary  intercalation  of  67  days  in  tlie  year  46 ;  thereafter  Uiere 
was  a  solar  year  of  '3Go^  days  (a  leap-year  every  four  years  wilkout 


48-45.    War  against  the  sons  of  Fompeius, 

CWiu  and  Sextos,  and  the  rest  uf  tlie  Pompeiau  party.  Al- 
though repulsed  before  Corduba  by  Sextui  Pompmia,  CfBS&r  by  great 
eiertjons  defeated  both  brothers  in  the 


le^ns  i^ainst  the  enemy  in  person.     Over  30,000  rompeiaus  were 
elmn,  and  among  them  Labieiuii,  Varus,  Cn.  Pompeiia ;  SextUB  ea- 

After  Cfesar  had  returned  to  Rome  he  caused  the  senate  to  appoint 
him  at  first  (45)  cuosul  for  10  yeare,  afterwards  (44)  dictator,  aod 
censor 'or  life.  Since  48  he  had  borne  the  new  official  title  Impera- 
tor,  which  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  imperium,  the  concept  of  civil 
and  military  ofhcial  power.'  This  included  full  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  military  power  of  the  state,  and  also  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  the  portrait  of  the  ruler  of  the  state.  As  prmfectua  monan 
(censor)  Ciesai  had  the  right  of  enlarging  the  senate  ;  as  pontifex 
Jtiaxmui  he  possessed  the  control  of  religious  affairs  ;  as  possessor 
sioce  18  of  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  tribuoea,  he  had  the  ini- 
tiative in  legislation,  aiid  was  the  inviolable  (rafrosanrfiw)  jjrotector 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  position  and 
powers  of  the  new  democratic  monarcli  were  almost  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  old  Roman  kings. 

The  people  retained,  nevertheless,  at  least  in  form,  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  all  laws  affecting  the  constitution  requiring,  as  under  the 
republic,  to  be  ratified  by  the  comitiie,  which  were,  however,  easily 
controlled.  The  senate  became  again,  what  it  had  been  under  the 
Ungs,  an  adtrisatory  council  only.  Ciesar  brought  the  number  of 
members  up  to  900  and  increased  the  number  of  quiestors  from  20  to 
40.  Election  to  this  office,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  132),  admitted 
the  holder  to  the  senate.  The  democratic  monarch,  however,  e^tercised 
to  the  utmost  Ids  right  of  appointing  senators,  and  thereby  gravely 
offended  the  nobility.  Ex-centurions,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  sons  of  freed- 
TOn,  ete.,  found  through  him  admission  to  the  senate.  The  monarch 
W  an  extensive  right  of  nomination  at  the  elections  of  magistrates. 

Restoration  of  the  old  royal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  decision 
of  the  monarch  alone,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  — n 
right  which,  of  course,  was  but  rarely  exercised  (trial  of  Ligarius  ajiil 
of  Deiolarua).  lu  general  the  ordinary  judicial  system  was  retained. 
Pnetors  increased  to  16. 

Reorganization  of  the  military  system.  Creation  of  legati  tegionis 
I  Cf.  Mommaen,  Uisl.  ot  Rome,  IT.  468,  aoU. 
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pro  prtetore,  appointed  by  the  imperatoc.  Reform  of  the^nandal  ad- 
minislmlion.     The  syetem  of  tajr-farming  was  exchanged  for  the  im- 

tiosition  of  direct  tases.  Allotment  of  the  Italian  domains,  parlicn- 
U'ly  among  the  veterana.  Wide-spread  colonization  in  the  provinces 
with  the  view  at  ouce  of  Latinizing  the  ptovinces,  aud  of  diminishiiig 
the  number  of  proletarians  in  the  capital.  Commencement  of  mag- 
uifieent  buildings  in  Rome.  Newsysttm  of  provincial  administratiou 
for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  against  the  extortions  of  the  gov- 
ernors. Sumptuary  laws.  Criminal  legislation.  Arrangement  of  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Project  of  a  war  i^wnst  the  Parthians,  to  revenge  the  Roman  de- 
feat under  Crassua  (p.  140)  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empice.  Conspiracy  of  some  SO  republican  aristo- 
crats against  Ctesar's  life  [M.  Junius  Brutus,  C.  Casaius,  Lonffimis, 
C  Trebonius,  Dedmus  Brutus,  Telliua  Cimher,  etc.). 

44.  Assassination  of  CGesar  during  s.  session  of  the 
March  15.     senate, 

which  on  that  day  was  held  by  chance  in  a  hall  in  the  theatre 

of  Pompeius,     Ciesar  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  foot 

of  a  statue  of  Pompeius. 
For  a  moment  the  senate  took  the  reigns  of  government  again,  and 
decreed  that  Cjesar's  laws  should  continue  in  force,  and  oSered  an 
anmestj  to  bis  murderers.  But  the  populace  of  the  capital,  incited 
hy  tbeyuneraloralion  of  M.  .dnioiiiui,  violently  assaulted  the  conspira- 
tors. The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  departed  for  the  provinces  which 
the  senate  bad  assigned  them  :  M,  Bmtus  to  Macedonia,  CasBiOB  to 
Syria,  Decimus  Bnttus  to  Gallia  cisalpina. 

In  Rome  M.  Antoniua  (consul  with  Dolabetta),  having  possession 
of  Cffisar's  papers,  assumed  an  uncontrolled  power  under  pretext  of 
executing  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  caused  Macedonia,  the  prov- 
ince of  M.  Brutus,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  with  five  of  the  six 
legions  which  Cfflaar  had  dispatched  thither  for  the  Parthian  war. 
Dolabella  received  Syria,  the  province  of  Castius,  while  the  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  were  assigned  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Anto- 
nius,  moreover,  procured  from  the  popular  assembly  the  province  of 
Gallia  -cisalpirta,  which  tJie  senate  bad  refused  him.  In  the  hope  of 
balancing  the  usurped  power  of  Antonius,  the  senate  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  eighteen-year-old  C.  Ootavius,  Cesar's  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  henceforward  known  aa  C.  JuUob  Ceesar 
Octavianus.  The  latter,  who  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  took  com- 
mand of  two  legions.  Antonius,  endeavoring  to  eject  Decimus  Bru- 
tus from  his  province  of  Gallia  cisalpina,  there  broke  out  the  so-called 
44-43.    War  of  Mutina. 

As  was  advocated  by  Cicero  in  the  Philippics,  Hirtias  and 
Pansa,  consuls  for  43,  and  the  young  Octavianus  as  proprietor,  were 
sent  against  Antonius,  who  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modena).  Pansa  died  at  Bouonia  of  a  wound  received  in  the  first 
encounter ;  Hirtius  fell  as  victor  in  the 
43.     Battle  of  Mutina 

agamst  Antonius,  who  was  now  declared  an  enemy  of  the  st*te 
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(koslis).  While  Deciima  Brutu*  followed  him  to  Gallia  cisalpiua, 
Octavianna,  now  sole  commaniier  of  the  armv  which  was  origioally 
the  army  of  the  senate,  marched  to  Rome,  and  extorted  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  eonjulship,  the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  exteDded  Ui  the 
compirators,  and  their  sentence  (lex  Pedia).  This  accomplished,  he 
touk  the  field,  in  appearance,  against  Antonius,  with  whom  he 
alread;  had  had  secret  negotiations.  Meantime  Decimm  Bmtut  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  captured  upon  his  flight,  and  put  to  death 
U,  Antonius'  command.  At  a  meeting  near  Bouoma, 
43,  The  Second  Triumvirate  was  formed 
Noy.  avowedly  tor  the  "  Oi^anization  of  the  State  "  (Iriunwin  rei- 
puiliciE  cimslitaendtB)  by  Antooltu,  OotavlauuB,  and  Iiepi' 
dna,  the  fonner  magister  equUum  of  Cesar.  This  new  assumption  of 
power  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
New  proscriptloiia  ;  several:' hundred  senators  and  2000  equitea 
outlawed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Murder  of  Cicero.  The 
tnomvirs  began 

43-42.    War  against  the  republican  party 

and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  they  were  opposed  by  M.  Brn- 
tOB,  who,  despite  the  senate's  decree,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
proviace,  and  C.  Caseius,  who  had  defeated  Bolabella  in  Syria  and 
arifen  h™  to  commit  suicide.     lu  the 
42.    Battle  of  Philippi 

in  Thrace,  Autonlua,  who  conmianded  the  right  wing,  de- 
feated the  left  wing  of  the  republicaJi  army  under  Casaiua,  while 
Bmtns  with  the  right  wing  of  the  republicans  drove  back  Octavia- 
aus.  Hearing  a  folse  report  of  the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Caaolu* 
caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  Brutiu,  being  defeated 
by  AntoniuB  in  a  second  battle,  killed  kimself. 

Antonius  rav^ed  the  provinces  of  Aiia  and  Sttria,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Cleopatra  (p.  142),  whom  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
Taitut,  to  Egypt.  Meantime  Oetavianua,  in  Italy,  was  carrying  out 
the  promised  allotments  of  laud  among  the  veterans.  Quarrels 
between  himself  and  the  followers  of  Antonius  led  to  the  so-called 
41-40.    Civil  war  of  Perusia 

between  Oclaiiianus  luid  Leptdus  on  the  one  side  and  Lvdu.1 
Anlonius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir,  on  the 
other.  L.  Antonius  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Perusia.  Octavia- 
ow,  now  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  assumed  the  administration  of  Ga^d 
and  Spain,  while  Lepidns  was  put  off  with  the  government  of  Africa. 
Another  civil  war  threatened,  but  was  avoided  by  a  compromise, 
which  the  death  of  Falvia  facOitated.  Antonius  married  Ociaria,  the 
^ter  of  Octavianus.  The  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided 
between  the  triumvirs,  so  that 
iO.    OotaTianua  received  the  loesl,  Antonius  the  east,  and  I«pl- 
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empire,  with  Sicily  as  the  bnse,  and  had  cat  off  the  grain  supplies  from 
Rome.  By  the  treaty  of  MiBenum  Seitm  Pompeiua  received  Siaiy, 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (?)  aod  Peloponnesus,  with  the  promise  of  a,  reim- 


Cleopatra  in  Kgypt.    He  carried  on,  however,  a  war  with  the  Par- 
tbiana,  at  first  through  bis  legate   Venttdius  (39),  and  afterwards  in 
person  (36),  but  witllout  much  success.     New  quarrels  led  to  the 
38-36.     Sicilian  war 

betwceu  the  triumvirs  and  Sextuf  Pompeiua.  Octavianus,  abau- 
doned  hj  both  his  colleagues,  was  obhged  to  conduct  the  war  alone 
at  first,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  sea.  A  differeuce  between  Octa- 
yianua  and  Antouius  was  made  up  at  a  meeting  in  Tarentum,  aud 
Octaviauus  ^ve  Antoniiis  two  Italian  legions  for  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antoniua  placed  100  ships  at  the  service  of  Octavianus  against 
Seztua  Pompeius.  By  means  of  this  reinforcement,  Octavianus  got 
the  upper  hand  of  Seitus,  especially  since  M.  Vipsaaius  Agrippa 
commanded  his  fleet.  Sextus  Pompeius,  defeated  by  Agrippa  at 
MyltE,  fled  to  Asia  and  died  in  Miletus.  In  the  mean  time,  Lepidus, 
who  had  landed  in  SicUy,  demanded  this  island  for  himself.  Aban- 
doned by  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Octavianus,  wlio 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  Pouljfex  Maximus,  and  sent 
him  to  Cireeii.    The  administration  of  Africa  was  assumed  by  Octa- 

35-33.   Campaigns  of  Octavianus  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  the  Dal- 
matians, and  the  Illirrians.    Antoniua    defeated  Artavradet, 
king  of  Armenia,  captured  him,  and  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alex- 
andria. 

New  disputes  between  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The  latter  pre~ 
sented  Cleopatra  with  Roman  territory,  and  sent  his  wife  Ootavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus,  papers  of  separation.  Octavianus  procured  a 
popular  decree  removmg  Antonius  from  his  command  and  declaring 
war  upon  Cleopatra. 

31-30-  'War  between  Ootavian  and  &ntonius, 
also  eaUed  Bellum  A  ctiacum. 
During  the   long  delay  of  Antonius   and   Cleopatra  in   Ephesas, 
Athens,  and  at  Patnr  in  Ac/iaia,  Octavianus  completed  his  preparations 
and  transported  his  army  to  Epirus.     His  fleet  of  260  ships,  under 
the  commaud  of  Agrippa,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra, which  outnumbered  it,  in  the 
31.  Battle  of  Aotium, 

Sept.  2     Cleopatra  fled  before  the  battle  was  entirely  decided,  and 
was  followed  by  Antonius.    The  army  of  Antonius  surrendered 
to  Octavianus  without  a  blow. 
30.   Octavianus  went  to  Asia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, returned  for  a  short  time  tu  Italy  by  sea  to  repress  a 
revolt,  and  then  returned  t^:!  his  troops  aud  marched  through  Syria  to 
Egypt.     Antonius,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  killed  himself  on  heai^ 
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ing  a  faJse  report  of  Cleopatra'a  death.  The  Utter,  vfaeo  convinced 
that  Octavian  spared  her  only  that  she  might  grace  his  triumph  in 
Rome,  poisoned  herself.  Outaviajius  made  Egypt  a  RomaD  province. 
Ootavianns  sole  mler,  after  the  maimer  of  Cnaai  (p.  143). 
29.  Octarianus  celebrated  three  triuniplu  in  Kome,  asd  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  time  in  Roman  faistory.' 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 
RelgnB  of  tile  Romaa  Bmperora  down  to  the  Fall  of  tba 


31  (30)  B.  C.-476  A.  D, 

B.  C.  A.  D. 

31-68.  The  five  Jnlll,  or  tlie  descendants  of  Ctesar's  adopted  aon, 
31-14.  Ceesar  Octavianus  AnErustus. 

The  Bumame  Augnatua  (the  Ilhatrious,  the  SvMime),  which  was 
givMi  Octavianua  by  the  senate  in  27  b.  c,  is  the  nonw  by  which,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  he  is  most  commonly  known  ;  it  also 
became,  like  Princes,'  Ciesar,  Imperator  (p.  143),  the  title  of  the 
Roman  sovereigns.  In  later  times  CiEsar  became  a  peculiar  detagna- 
tion  of  the  appointed  BuoceSBOr  uf  a  reigning  Aliffugtus. 
Augustus  reduced  the  senate  to  600  members  and  made  a  high 


c(nsia  (one  million  sesterces)  the  necessary  condition  of  admission. 
The  consulitr  office  was  retried  in  name,  but  was  eometimes  held 
for  a  series  of  years  by  the  imperator  ;  sometimes  granted,  as  a 
roeciat  distinction,  to  some  one  else  for  a  short  time  (two  months). 
The  prafectus  urU,  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
preefictus  prtetorio,  commander  of  the  standing  body-eiuird  of  nine 
(afterwards  ten)  piwtorian  cohorts,  became  the  moat  miportaut  of- 
ficers.    Division  of  Rome  into  14,  of  Italy  into  11,  Tegumei. 

B.  C.  27,  new  division  of  the  provinces  into  senatoriid,  compriBJng 
those  qniet  provinces  which  could  be  administered  without  an  army 
(Afiica,  Asia,  Achaia,  Htyricum,  Macedonia,  SicUia,  Creta,  with  Cj- 
renaiea,  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  Hisponia  Bcetica),  and  imperial,  including 
those  where  an  army  was  maintained,  and  which  were  admiaistercd 
by  legatee  in  the  name  of  Augustus  (Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  IaiH- 
tania !  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul  :  Narbonensi^,  Lugdunensis,  A  qui- 
'  \bxA  Bdgica;  Germania  superior  et  inferior,  Mcesia,  St/ria,  Cilida, 
rta,  jEgyptun).*  Aerarium  &ad  Fiscus. 

I'eriod  of  the  hi^est  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mceee- 
"03  (t  B.  c.  8),  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  and  protector  of  the  poets : 
P.  VergUiiui  Maro  (70-19  n.  c),  Q-  Horativs  Flaccus   (65-8  b.  c)  j 

nder  Numa,  and  once  In  235,     [Trans.] 
ROm.   Geidi.  III.*,   1371,  and  Rom.  Qtith.  in  illrzerer  Faming, 


Cyprus,  , 
Period 


5  Peter,  ROm.   ■ 
&1  id.  IBTS,  p.  4TS  foil. 

'  Frincepi  was,  it  is  true,  not  an  official  title.  Almiit  fbo  mesning  of  this  de- 
aienation  and  its  relation  to  tlie  dignity  of  the  PHncepi  itnotu^  eee  Uar- 
quardt-HommHen,  Rom.  AlA.  II.«,  2,  p.  T50  foil. 

*  I^ier  maov  cbflnpres  were  made  in  this  division.  AU  provinrea  created 
after  27  B.  c.  were  aaaigned  to  tlie  emperor. 
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the  ele^  poeta,  C.  ValeHtis  CatuUui  (8T-54  B.  c),  Albius  Tilndlua 
(54r-19  B.  C.  ?),  S.  Propertius  (49-15  b.  C.  ?);  P.  Oiiidius  Naao  (bom 
43  B.  C,  9  A.  D.  btuushed  to  Tinni  on  the  PorUui  Euxtnus,  f  17). 
The  Mstoritui  T.  Lieius  (59  b.  c.-1Ta.  d.) 


Family   of  Angiuttis. 

O.  JuUofi  Cbbbu  OataTlAUUB  Au«uatuB,  b.  63  b. 

Married  1 

C,    t    "  A.   D. 

1.  ClaudiB 

1                Tiberius  and  Drusua, 

Sods  o(  Tiberius  ClBudius  Nero 
and  Livia. 
Julia,  t  A.  D.  14. 

Married! 

1.  Mareellua, 
Bon  of  OcUvia. 

2.  M.  Vipsaniue  Agrippa. 

3.  Tlberiaa. 

t  B.  c.  23. 

us  Cie5iir.         Lucius  CKaar.        Agrippin*.        Julia. 
A.D.4.                tA.D.2.            ti.«33-    tA.o.28, 

Agrippa  PoBtumi 

J^ia  (the  elder)  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria  becauae 
of  her  excesses.     Gains  Casar  aiid  Lucius  Cfesar  were  adopted  bj 
Augustus  B.  c.  17,  and  de^gnated  as  his  aucceasora.     Agrippina  (the 
elder)  tnarried  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  aud  became  tlie  niothei  of 
the  younger  Agrippina,   the  mother   of    Nero   (p.   150).      Agrippa 
Postumu3,  aliaost  an  idiot,  was  adopted,  but  afl:«Fward  banished  to 
the    island  of   Planasia.      Julia  (the   younger)   was   also  banished. 
Tiberius,  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,   Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
wiis  adopted  by  Augustus,  a.  d.  4. 
29.   Mimia  subjugated  (made  a  province  in  16  b.  c.  ?). 
27-25.   Expedition  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantdbri  and  Asturti,  the 
operations  against  whom  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, for  the  most  part  to  leave  to  his  legates. 
25.     Expedition  to  Arabia,  without  results,  conducted  by  C.  Mlius 
Gallut,  prefect  of  Egypt.     Subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribe  of 
the  Salasgi.     Foundation  of  Augusta  Praloria  (Aosta). 
23.   Augustus  caused  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  for  life  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tribunate,  and  the  pmconsvlar  imperium  in  general. 
22  and  21.   Successful  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  conducted  by  Pti- 

Cronius,  the  successor  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 
20.   Campaign  of  Augustus  against  the  Parthians,  whose  king  Pkra- 
ates,  upon  heanng  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  Syria  restored 
the  Boman  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 
Tigranes  was  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  Tibe- 

19.   Subjugation  of  Spain  completed  hj  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri 

and  Astures. 
15.   After  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary 

of  Italy  to  the  Danube,  REetia  was  made  a  Roman  province, 

along  with  Vindelicia  {Augusta  Vindelicoram,  now  Augsburg) 

and  No  ileum. 
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12-9.  Starting  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Germania  xtiperior 
ajid  Germania  inferior,  which  had  been  couBtituted  provinces  in 
27),  Dmans  andertook  four  camuaigna  in  Ciermany  t^per, 
and  led  the  Roman  armies  to  the  Weser  and  the  Kibe.  Drusus 
died  upon  the  way  back. 

3-7.  Tiberlna,  the  brother  of  Dniaus  aud  his  sncceBSor  in  the  com- 
maJid,  after  he  had  subjugated  Pannonia  (12-fl),  compelled  e. 
portion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  toe  Rhine 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  vearB  before  the  commencement  of  onr 

6-9.  An  attack  made  by  TiberiuE  npon  the  Sueman  kingdom  of  Mar- 
bod  v/aa  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Illyrian  and  Pan- 
uouian  tribes,  which  were  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a, 
severe  contest. 

10.  Paimonia  (the  S.  W.  portion  of  Hungary)  made  a  Roman  prov- 

9(?).    Three  Roman  legions  under  QtdntiUuB  Varus  annihilated 
in   the   TeutobuTg  forest,   by   ArminiuB    (Hermann  ?),   a 
leader  of  the  Cherusci,  and  husband  of  Thfundda. 
hex  Papia  Poppcea  and  Lex  Julia  directnd  against  eelibacj. 

14.  Augustus  died  at  Nola,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

14-37.    Tiberius  {Claudius  iVero), 

atep-son  ot  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  a  bhb- 

pirions  despot.    The  (formal)  right  of  ratifying  laws  transferred  from 

the  comiiue  to  the  senate.     The  law  against  high  treason  (de  maieitale) 

was  extended  to  include  the  most  trivial  offences  offered  the  sover- 

eira.    Rewards  given  to  informers  (dekUores). 
Revolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  qnelled  by  Gennanicia,  son  of 

the  elder  Dnisus,  and  of   the  legions  m  Pannonia   quelled  by  the 

younger  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Annaies.  I.  16-49). 

14-16.  Three  expeditions  under  Oermanlcus  agaiust  the  Germans. 
On  the  tlurd  attempt,  which  was  made  by  sea,  Drusus  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  crossed  the  Weser.  Roman 
victory  in  the  battle  on  the  Campux  Idistaviso  (according  to 
Grinun,  Idisiaviso,  "meadow  of  the  elves")  over  Arminius, 
between  Minden  and  Hameln.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  the  right  hank  of  die  Rhine  remained  free  (Tac. 
Ann.  II.  5-26). 

IT.  Germanicus  recalled  from  Germany,  through  the  envy  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  sent  to  the  East,  installed  a  king  in  Armenia,  made 
Cappadoda  a  Roman  province,  and  died  (19)  in  Syria  (of  poi- 
son, administered  by  Piso?). 

23-31.  Rule  of  the  abandoned  Sejanus,  Tiberius'  favorite.  By 
uniting  the  prffitoriau  cohorts  in  one  camp  near  Rome,  Sejanua 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  futnre  power  of  the  prastorians. 

23.      Sejanus  poisoned  Dru.iu»,  son  of  Tiberius. 

27.   Tiberius  took  up  his  residence  in  Capre/e  (Capri). 

29,   Banishment  of  the  elder  Agrippina  (t  33).  —  Livia^. 
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31.  Trial  of  Seitums,  who  was  executed  in  companj  with  many  others 
(accomplices  in  the  conspiracy?).  Macro  succeeded  Sejanus 
in  the  favor  of  TiberiaB. 

37-41.  Caligula  (properly,  Gaiut  Cmsar  Germanicus), 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  called  by  the  aoldieia  Caligula 
(bootling),  a  cruel,  half-crazy  tyrant  {pderint,  dum  metuant!).  BeU- 
adoration.  Bridge  over  the  bay  of  Futeoli.  Childish  enieditiun 
with  an  immense  army  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (39-40J,  which  ended 
with  the  collection  of  mussels  (spoiia  oceani).  After  his  morder  the 
pTtetorians  proclaimed  as  imperator  his  uncle, 

41-54-     Claudius  (THenus  Claudius  Nero), 

son   of   DrusuB,   younger  brother   of   Germanicus,   a  weak- 
minded,  vaciUatinE  prince,  ruled  by  miserable  favorites  (the  freed* 
men  KarcUsus  and  PaUaa)  and  his  wivei:  1,  the  shameless  Afessoiina, 
and,  after  he  bad  caused  her  to  be  killed,  2,  the  ambitious  Affrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus  (Tacitus,  AnnaUs,  XI.  and  XII.). 
43.     Conmiencenient  of  tiie  conquest  of  Briiain  under  the  command 
of  A.  Plaulius   and  Ms  legate,   T,  Flavius   Vespasianut ;   the 
southern  pari;  of  Britain  became  a  Koman  province  (Tacitus, 
Agricda,  13,  14 ;  Ann.  XII.  31^0). 
During  Claudius'  reign  the  following  provinces  were  incorporated : 
in  Africa,  Maaretania,  TingUana,  and  Mawetania  Ccesarienxa  (42); 
in  the  east  Lycia  (43),  Thrada  (46),  Judasa,  which  had  been  a  de- 
pendent kingdom  41^4,  became  m  44  a  province  again. 

Agrippina  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  L.  Domitius,  her  son  by  On. 
Domitius  (he  took  the  name  of  I^Tero  at  his  adoption),  and  to  appoint 
him  his  auccesaoi  in  place  of  his  own  son  by  Me^alina,  Briiannicut, 
whose  sister  Oclavia  was  the  promised  wife  of  Nero.  As  Claudius 
showed  signs  of  repeating  of  the  adoption  of  Nero,  Agrippina  poisoned 

54-68>  Nero  (Kero  Claudius  C<Bsar  Augustus  Germanteus), 
proclaimed  imperator  by  the  pnetorians,  was  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  under  the  guidance  of  the  prafectiig  pntio- 
rio  Bvmis  aud  his  teacher  L,  Seneca,  who  prevented  the  influence  of 
his  mother  Agrippina  from  becoming  predominant.  Law  agaiial 
informers. 

With  Nero's  passion  for  the  fieedwoman  Acle,  and  afterwards  for 
Poppaa  Sabina,  the  opposition  between  himself  and  his  mother  grew 
stronger  aud  stronger,  and  the  list  of  his  crimes  began.  He  poisoned 
(55)  his  step-brother  Brilannicua,  whom  his  mother  had  threatened  to 
make  impErator,  had  Agrippina  put  to  death  (59),  drove  from  him 
his  wife  Octaeia,  whom  he  afterwards  executed  (62),  and  married 
Puppixa  Sabina.  Excesses  and  mad  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  appeared 
in  public  as  chariot-driver  in  the  races,  aetor,  and  singer.  Crawling 
servility  of  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann.  XIII.-XVI.). 
61.  Revolt  in  Briton,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paatinus. 
58-63.  War  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  After  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Arlaxala,  Dnmitius  Corbulo  forced  King 
Tindates  of  Aimeuia  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
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64.    A  fire  of  six  daya'  duration,  followed  by  another  lasdng 

three  days,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Rome  (net  by  Nero^ 
command,  in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  the  citj  more  beau- 
tifully ?).  Nero  accused  the  Jews  and  the  communities  of 
Christians  of  setting  fire  tu  the  city. 

64.  First  persecution  of  the  Christians.^ 
Re-building  in  Rome,  on  a  large  scale.     The  palace  of  Nero 
(domue  aurea)  occupied  the  entire  Palatine  and  extended  to 
Uie  Esquiline. 

65.  Conspiracy  of  Piso  discovered  (Seneca  f}- 

6S.    Revolt  in  G«nl  (C.  Julitu   Vmdex)   and   in  Hispania  citerior, 
where  the  governor  Sulpidiu  Galba,  then  73  yean  of  age,  was 
prochumed  and  acknowledged  imperator.    Nero  fled  and  killed 
himself  on  the  estate  of  one  of  W  freedmea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome. 
88-69.     Qalba  {Semius  Stdpiciua  Galba), 
Jone-Jan.   whose  avarice  soon  gained  him  the  hatred  of  his  soldiers 
(Tac.  Hiat.  I.),  and  who  became  the  victim  of  the  revolt  of 
69.    Oiho  (Marcus  Salvitts  Otko  TUianus), 
Jao^Apr.    ouce  a  favorite  of  Nero's  (Toe.  Hist  I.  II.)     The  lemons 

on  the  Rhine  had  already  pi'oclnimed  as  imperator 
69.    Vitellius  {AvZus  ViteUius), 

Apr.-Dec.  wbo  defeated  Otho  in  the  nei^borbood  of  Cremona, 
entered  Rome  and  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  senselesB 
gluttony  and  extravagance.     (Tac.  Hist  II.,  III.) 

69-96.     The  three  Flavian  emperors. 

69-79.    Vespasianus  {Titas  Flavius  Vespasianus) 

proclaimed  imperator  through  the  influence  of  Licinius  M-aci- 
onuj,  governor  of  Syna,  at  first  in  Alexandria,  afterwards  by  his  own 
legions  and  those  of  Syria  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  conducting  the 
nar  i^ainst  the  Jews  who  had  been  in  revolt  aince  66.  Vespaaiauus 
transferred  the  militAry  conmiand  to  his  son,  7*1111^,  and  went  to  Rome, 
^ter  a  long  stay  at  Alexandria,  to  find  that  his  adherents  had  abeady 
put  ViteUius  to  death.  Kestomtion  of  <Uscipline  in  the  army  and 
order  in  the  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  senate. 
69-71.    Revolt  of  the  BatavlanH  under  Jnllna   (Claudius?) 

CiviUa  (Tac.  Hist.  IV.). 

one  of  their  leailers  of  royal  descent.  The  insurgents  at  first 
declared  that  they  t«ok  up  arms  not  against  the  R<iman  empire, 
but  against  Vltelliua,  and  for  VespaBianns.  Thus  they  gained 
Ihe  assistance  of  a  large  part  cf  the  Roman  soldiers  In  those  parts. 
Clandina  Civllia  repeatedly  defeated  the  Romans,  and,  reiniorced 
bj  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  tljirsting  for  booty, 
lie  advanced  far  into  Ganl.  A  great  part  of  the  Gallic  tribes  joined 
'  But  see  Overbeok,  Biiidien  z.  Qeich.  d.  alttn  Kirche,  Pt.  1,  p.  93  folL 
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him,  and  for  a  moment  he  dreamed  of  founding  an  independeiU 
Gallio  Empire-  When  once  Yeapasian'a  power  in  Borne  was  aeeoce, 
however,  Cerealia,  favored  hy  tbe  quarrels  which  had  broken  out 
between  tbe  allied  Batavians,  Gatils,  and  Germara,  put  an  end  to 
the  revolt,  and  again  reduced  aU  Gaul  under  the  Konian  supremacj. 
70.  C^tiire  of  JeruEalem  by  TituB  (p.  12).  Triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  in  Rome.     Erection  of  the  Ampkith«Urum  PlaiHum  (Col- 

78.  Agricola,  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  made  prepara^ 

tions  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Britain.     Vespasianus 
was  succeeded  b;  his  son, 
78-81.     Titus  (Titus  Flavins  Vespasianus,), 

called,  because  of  hia  Bdmirable  qualities,  amor  €t  ddicice  gen- 
era humani.     Punishment  of  informers. 

79.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.     Heradaneian  buried  by  mud,  Pompeii  by 

ashes  and  mud.  Death  of  the  elder  Plinius,  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Miaennm. 

80.  Fire  and  plague  in  Rome.     Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
81-96.     Domitiaiius  (Titus  Flavins  Domitianus), 

a  cowardly,  cruel  despot.  lie  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  Chtttti  (83),  but  returned  without  having  seen  a  foe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  be  celebrated  a  triumph.  During  his  reign  the  conatmo- 
tion  of  the  Roman  boundary  wall  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was  eommeneed.  It  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  settled 
upon  public  land  along  its  course  (agri  decvmales). 
81-84.  Successful  campaigns  of  Agilcola  in  Britain,  whereby  the 
Roman  power  was  extended  as  far  as  Scotland.  Agricola 
recalled  Dj-  Domitian  through  euvy. 
86-90.     Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dadan*.     Domitian  boaght 

peace  of  Decebalue  by  a  yearly  tribute. 
93.     Death  of  Agricola  (poisoned  by  order  of  Domitian  ?).     Cmel 

persecution  of  the  Jems,  Christians,  and  pkilosopkem. 
96.     Domitianus  murdered  by  the  freedman  St^hanus,  tbe  empress, 
who  was  in  fear  of  her  own  life,  and  the  pnefectna  pnetorio, 
Pelronim  Secundus,  being  aognizaut  of  the  crime. 
96-192.    Merra  and  hia  adopted  family. 
96-98.     Norva  (Mantis  Coeceius  Nerua), 

a  senator  61  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
derera   of  Ikimitian.     He   repealed  the  law  of  treason,   re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reduced  tbe  taxes.     He  adopted  and 
appointed  aa  his  successor 
98-117.     Trajan  (Marcus  Ulpius  Traianus), 

governor  of  the  province  of  Germania  I'n/erwr,  bom  in  the 
Roman  colony  of  Ilalica  in  Spain,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  the  Cnsars  who  was  not  an  Italian.  Excellent 
ruler  and  general.  Magniflcent  buildings  in  Rome  (Forum 
Traianim)  and  throughout  the  empire. 
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F^sl  war  against  the  Daclaiw,  in  coiueqnence  of  Tnijan'i 
fnsal  to  ^j  the  tribate  promised  by  DomitiaiL     Trnjan 
crossed  the  Danube,  captured  the  fortress  of  the  king  Deceba- 


iut  and  forced  him  to  make  peace  and  cede  a  portion  of  hij 

territiwy. 
I05-IOT.    Id  the  second  war  against  the  Dacioiu  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube  (at  Tumu  Severiiui),  crossed 
the  stream,  defeated  and  subdued  the   Dacians.     Decebalus 
killed  himself.     Magnificent  games  at  Rome,  wherein  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  appeared. 
Dacta,  that  is  Wallachia,  Moldau,  Eastern  Hangary,  and  Traniyl- 
nania  (Siebenbfirgen),  made  a  Roman  province.     Settlement  of  nu- 
merous colonists  in  Dacia,  from  whom  the  present  Roumanians  de- 
rive (heir  descent.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their  language 
only,  the  Ronmaulau  or  Daoo -Romanic,  which  prevuls  in  W^- 
iBcWiMoldau  anda  part  of  Transylvania.     The  colonm  of  Tn^an 
stBome  completed  in  113. 

Ilie  govemoi  of  Syria  took  poBsession  (105)  of  the  region  E.  and 
S.  of  Damascus  and  of  Judira  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.^ 

114^116.   Wars  of  Trajan  with  the  PaitUans.     CkosnOt,  nephew  of 

the  Parthian  king,  driven  from  Armenia.      ArTnenia,  Mao- 

polamia,  Assyria,  including  Babylonia,  made  Roman  provinces. 

T^jon,  favored,  as  it  seems,  by  internal  troubles  in  the  Parthian 

noiiarchj,  conquered  Seleucia  and  Ctetiphon  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 

down  the  river  to  the  Persian  Golf.    Trajan,  having  appointed  a  king 

orer  ibe  Parthians,  started  upon  his   tetnm,  but  died  at  Sdintu 

(Trajanopolis)  in  CUicia. 

117-138.   Hadrian  {PiAliiis  ^Hus  Eadrianua), 

adopted  by  Trajan  (?).  A  lover  of  peace,  an  eiceUent  ad- 
■oinistnitor,  learned  and  vain.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  new  provinces 
of  A  rmenia,  Mesopolamia,  and  A  ssyria,  bo  that  the  Euphrates  formed 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  restored  quiet  l 
■ 'yflie 


Mtaia,  and  strengthened  his  power  by  me  ezecntion  of  those  who 
conspired  against  him. 

120.  Hadnan  began  hia  progress  through  all  (he  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  visit  to  Gaul. 

Magniflceut  buildings  :  in  Rome  the  Moles  Hadriani,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angeln,  and  the  double  temple  of  Cenuj 
and  the  goddess  Roma,  and  the  Athen(^yim;  in  Athens,  the  diy  of 
Hadrian  (the  Olympicum  completed).  Magnificent  villa  at  TVftiu- 
(Tivoli). 

In  Britain  a  wall  of  defence  was  buUt  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Collection  of  the  edicts  of  the  prstors  (edictum  perpetu^m}  com- 
meoeed  by  the  jurist  Salvitis  Julianas. 

132-1S5.   Revolt  of  the  Jevra  on  aecoimt  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  jElia  Capitolina  (p.  12). 

Hadrian  Md  adopted,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  L.  .Mliiu  Yerus,  and 
spital,  Fttra,  not  the  whole 
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appointed  him  Craar  (p.  147)  ;  but  as  Venis  died  before  him  he 
adopted  T.  Avrelius  Antoninus  under  the  condition  that  the  latter 
Bhoutd  adopt  in  place  of  a.  aon  his  nephew,  the  jroung  M.  Anniut 
Vena,  under  the  name  of  Marou  Auretius,  and  L.  Commodia  Vena, 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Csgar,  MUia  Vena, 

138-161-  Antoninus  Pius  {Titus  Aurdius  AtUoninus 
rius). 

Peaceable  reig^n,  during  which  the  bordeni  were,  however, 
TigOTouslf  detended  agiunst  the  attacka  of  the  barbariaiu. 
Autoninoa  had  his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurelius,  eduoated  bj  phil- 
osophers of  the  Stoic  achooL 
161--180.  Marcus  Aurelius  (Maraa  Aurelius  Antoninug), 
a  wise  and  addve  sovereign,  highly  educated  (pupO  of  Corne- 
lius Fronto),  a  Stoic  philoaopher.  Until  169  he  reigned  in 
common  wiUi  bis  brother  bj  adoption,  the  dissipated  Lndns 

162-165.  War  against  the  PartbianB  under  the  command  of  L.  Vena, 
who,  however,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  in  Antiochia, 
while  his  legatees  carried  on  the  war  with  success,  conquered 
Artaxala,  appointed  a  king  in  Armenia,  and  burned  Seleuoia 
aitd  Ctesiphou.  A  part  of  Mesopotanua  was  again  made  a 
Roman  province. 

166.  Plague  and  famine  in  Italy. 

166-180.  War  with  the  Marconunonl  and  Quadl.  Marcus  Aurelius 
fought  with  varions  fortune  against  the  barbarians,  who  con- 
stantly made  new  attacks.  During  a  short  peace  with  the  bai- 
bariaos,  conquest  of  the  rebel  Avidiua  Coisiia  in  Syria,  175. 
Triumph  in  nome,  176.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  his  honor,  which  still  adorns  the  Capitol.  Before 
be  had  succeeded  in  making  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
along  the  Danube  secure,  he  died  in  Vindobona  (Vienna).  He 
was  succeeded  by  bis  degenerate  son 

ieO-192.   Commodna, 

who  bought  peace  of  the  Germans  at  the  price  of  s  tribute, 

entrusted  the  government  for  the  most  part  to  the  pnefectua  prstorio, 

abandoned  himself  to  his  inclination  for  dissipation  and  cruelty,  and 

was  Anally  murdered  by  his  intimates. 

193-281  Imperatom  for  the  moat  part  appointed  by  the 
soldiers. 

193.  Pertinax,  strict  and  economical,  murdered  after  three 
months  by  the  prtetorians,  who  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 

193.  DidiuB  JulianuB,  who,  among  all  competitors,  promised 
them  the  largest  present.     The  Illyrian  legions  proclaimed 

193-211.    Septimios  SeTerus, 

who  was  recognized  by  the  senate  and  maintained  himself 
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against  tlie  other  pretenders  (Pa»cenn««  Niger  in  the  East,  CtodUit 
Afiintu  in  Gaul).  Successful  campaigim  in  Mesopotamia.  Improve- 
meotB  in  the  adininiatration  of  justice  through  thejurist  Papinianus. 
In  208  expedition  to  Brilaia  against  the  bcots.  Keatoration  of  the 
Roman  wall,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed.  Septimius  Sev- 
ems  died  in  Ebt/racum  (Yorkj.  His  son, 
211-317.   Caracalla  {Antonima  Bassianua) 

mnrdered   bis   half-brother   and   co-regent  Oflta   along  with 

thousands  of  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  Papinianus.    Bj 

the  Comtilviio  Antoniana  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  all 

inhabitants  of  the  provinces, /or  the  $tdee  of  the  higher  taxation  which 

could  then  be  imposed. 

Systematio  plundering  of  the  provinoea,  unsuccesiful  wars  against  the 
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Golkl  (wrongly  oaUed  Getol  in  Dacia,  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 


217.    Macrinus, 

purchased  peace  from  the  Parthians.  The  soldiers  proclaimed 
as  imperator  the  fourteen-year-old 
21&-222.  Elagabalos  (the  form  Hdiogahalui  is  a.  oorruptjon),  priest 
of  the  BUD  at  Emcsa  in  Syria,  who  was  put  forward  aa  the  son 
of  CaracaHa.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery ;  the  government  was  conducted  by  hia  mother  and 
grandmother.  He  adopted  his  cousin,  the  young  Basnanut 
Ahxiamis,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
ElagabaluB  by  the  pnetorians,  under  the  name  of 
222-235.     Severus  Alexander. 

Excellent  mler,  advised  by  the  jurists  Domitiia  Uhnanui  and 
Jviita  PauUus.     His  strictneaa  with  the  soldiers  led  to  several 
mutinies,  in  one  of  which  Uipianua  was  murdered. 
226.  In  eonaequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parthian  mouarohy  of 
the  AraacldEB  and  the  foundation  of  the  netr  Feralan  em- 
pire of  the  BassEuiides  by   Aitakahatr   (Artaxares,  corrupted  into 
Artazerxea,  new  Persian,  ArdesMr),  a  descendant  of  Sasaan,  a  new 
war  broke  out  in  the  East,  which  Seua-us  Alexander  carried  on,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Koman  historian  Lampridias,  with  auccess ;  according  to 
the  Grecian  Herodian,  DnaucceBsfully.     At  all  events  there  seems  to 


235-238.     Maximiiius  Thraz, 

a  Thracian  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Expedition 
across  the  Bhine  ;  German  townships  laid  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  legions  in  Africa  proclaimed  the  senator, 

237.    Gordianiis  I., 

then  eighty  years  old,  imperator.  He  appointed  his  son,  Gor- 
dianus  U,  co-regent.  They  were  both  defeated  by  the  prtefect  of 
Mauretania:  the  sou  fell  in  the  battle,  the  fatherput  himself  to  death. 
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The  senate  at  Rome,  which  had  alreiidy  taken  sides  against  Maximi- 
nua  Thrax,  elected  the  Bcnators  PupienuB  Uaztmua  and  CeeUus  Bal- 
biniu,  Augnsti,  to  whom  was  added,  at  the  people's  demand,  the 
thirteen'jear-eld  grandson  of  Gordiaiaa  I.  Maximinat  Thrax  waa 
killed  b;  his  own  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Atpaieia.  The  pr^toriana 
at  Rome  murdered  the  two  imperatora  appowted  by  the  senate,  Pa- 
pienus  and  BaUnnus,  so  that  the  yonug 

238-244.     Gordianusin. 

was  left  sole  imperator.  A  new  wax  with  the  Peiaians  (241). 
The  young  imperator  married  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  itaithetu 
(  Timaitheu!),  whom  he  made  pmf ectus  pnetoiio,  and  whose  guidance 
he  followed.  After  the  death  of  bis  tather-in-law  Gordianos  was 
murdered  by  the  new  pnefectus  prffitorio, 

244-249.    Philippus  Arabs, 

whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  as  co-regent  in  243  at  the 
demand  of  the  soldiers.     Peace  with  Persia.     Fhilippus  returned  to 
Rome  (became  a  Christiau  in  secret  ?). 
248.  Celebration  of  the  tbonsandth  annlversaiy  of  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 
Revolt  of  the  Mcesian  and  Fannonian  legions,  which  proclaimed  one 
of  their  officers  imperator. 

249-251.    Dooina, 

whom  Fhilippus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  compelled  by 
the  legions  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator.  He  defeat«d  and 
killed  Philippul  in  the  battle  of  Verona. 

25a  Oeneral  persecution  of  the  Chriatiaiui. 

Martyrdom  of  Fabianua,  bishop  of  Rome.  Decius  defeated 
the  Goth),  who  were  plundering  Thrace,  but  fell  in  battle  after 
he  had  followed  them  across  the  Danube.    The  legions  elected 

251-253.    GaUufl, 

wbo  soon  had  his  co-regent,  HottUianm,  son  of  Decius,  put  to 
death.  Destructive  pestilence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.    Gallus  was  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths, 

253.       .4i1-mi1ia.TinHj 

who  aft^F  four  months  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.     He  was 

succeeded  by 
253-260.     Valerianua, 

the  general  of  the  legions  in  Ganl  and  Germania.  He  ap- 
pointed his  son,  GallienuB,  co-regent,  and  both  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  German  bands,  who  were  constantly  making  new  inroads,  espe- 
cially  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  A  iatnanni,  who  invaded  northern  Itidy 
but  were  driven  back  at  MedMamtnt,  and  the  Golhg  on  the  Danube. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Valerianus  against  the  Persians  ;  defeated 
at  Edesaa,  he  was  captured,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  carried  aboot 
as  the  slave  of  King  Axtazerxes.    His  reign  and  that  of  his  sou, 
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260-268.     GaUienus, 

J  appearance  of  a  ij  ...  ^ 

e  barbarians,  particularly 
of  the  Gotha,  wbo  canie  in  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  Confusion 
Uirougboiit  the  empire  ;  the  so^alled  "time  of  the  thirt;  tyrant*." 
Two  pretenders  only  maintained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time, 
T«tiicuB  in  Gaol  and  Spain,  and  Odenathna  (of  Palmyra)  in  byria. 
Hie  latter  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  Persia,  and  was  recoguiz^  by 
GallieDDS  as  co-regent  for  the  East.  After  the  murder  of  Odenalhut 
(267)  bis  consort,  Zenobta,  ruled  in  Palmyra.  GaJlienus  laid  siege 
to  Mediolauum,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  pretender  Aureolut, 
and  was  there  murdered  by  contrivance  of  the  lat^r.  Aureolus  was 
put  to  death  by 

268-270.     CaaudiuB  II., 

whom  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne.    He  defeated  the  Ala- 
manni  and  the  Goths,  and  was  succeeded  by 

270-275.    Aureliantis. 

He  conoladed  peace  with  the  Gotha  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ptoTiQce  of  Dacia.  The  Danube  was  henceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  coloiii«tB  were  transported 
ioMcesia,  a  part  of  which  was  now  called  Dacia  {Attreliana).  Aiire- 
liui  repulsed  the  AUimanni  and  MaTcomanni,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Italy  (victory  on  the  Melaurus),  and  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
wall  around  Rome,  which  included  the  enlarged  imperial  city  (2T1, 
completed  in  276).  He  defeated  ZenMa  in  two  battles,  at  Antiochia 
and  at  Edes»a,  subdued  Syria,  besieged  and  destroyed  Paimgra,  cap- 
tured Zenobia,  and  reconquered  Egypt  (273).  Having  thus  subdued 
the  East,  he  turned  agamst  Tetricua  in  Ga-al,  whom  he  defeated 
and  captured  at  Chalons  (274).  Aorelian,  rightly  called  "  Restorer 
of  the  muTersal  Empire "  (fierttfutor  Orbit),  waa  murdered  on  an 
espedition  against  the  Persians.  At  the  request  of  the  army  the 
seaate  elected  the  senator 
275-    Tacitus 

imperator.     He  defeated  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Asia 

Minor,  bnt  died  after  thre  '         '"    '       ' 

who  attempted  to  secure  th 

276-282.    Probus, 

who  drove  back  the  Fhmhi,  Burgtmdians,  Alamanni  and  Van- 
dais,  entered  Germany,  and  strengthened  the  wall  between  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  (p.  152).  He  enroUed  a  large  number  of  G^nnans  as 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  Mid  employed  the  soldiers  in  drain- 
ing swann)S  and  building  canals  and  roads,  for  which  reason  he  was 
murdered  by  them.  The  pMcfeetus  prsetorio, 
282-283.     Cams, 

succeeded.     He  appointed  his  sons  Carimis  and  Numerianus 
Ciesars,  and  afterwards  August!,  conquered  the  Sarmatiam,  and  pel> 
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ished  (struck  by  lightning  ?)  on  an  eTpedition  agiunst  the  PeniaiiB, 
niter  haTing  captured  Cteaiphoii. 
284.     Humerianiia, 

who  had  accompanied  his  father  to  the  East,  was  murdered  by 

his  (ather-iu-law. 
284.    CarlnuB, 

•aha  had  remained  in  the  West,  fon^t  at  first  irith  Buccess 

agaiust 

284-305*    Dlocletianiis, 

who  bad  been  provloinied  imperator  by  the  soldiers.  Carinas 
WB8  ultimately  murdered  by  his  own  troops.  Diocletian,  who 
created  an  oriental  court  at  Nicomedia  in  Bilk)/nia,  and  thence 
ruled  the  Easl,  entrusted  tlie  administratiou  of  affairs  in  the 

286.  West  to  the  brave  Mazimiauaa,  as  his  co^egent  or  Auguitui, 
who  took  up  his  residence  for  tbe  most  part  in  Mediolaaum 
(Milan). 

293.  Diocletian  appointed  two  more  VtEiars :  1.  Coiutantiiu 
ChloTUB,  who  was  obhgcd  to  divorce  his  wife  Helena  and  marry 
the  step-daughter  of  ZSazimianus,  received  the  government  of 
Gaul,  Briiain,  and  Spain,  and  dwelt  commonly  in  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (Trier),  while  B^a-giTnianTTM  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Italy  and  Africa.  '2.  Galerlua,  who.  became 
Ihocletian's  son-in-law,  and  received  the  government  of  Illyri- 
cum,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

296.  Dlocletiaii  subdued  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  Conatantliu  aup- 
prcBsed  a  revolt   in  Briiain.     G«lerliiB   fought  against  the 

Persians,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  (297)  he 

gained  an  important  victory,  and  extended  the  frontiers  to  the  Tigris 

again,     Maxlmlanus  suppressed  an  insuirection  in  Africa.     Con- 

atantiuB  defeated  the  Alamanni. 

303.     General  peraeoatton  of  the  Cbiiatiaiia, 

which  Constantius  discouraged  in  his  province. 

305.  DlocleUau  abdicated  and  retired  to  Salorut  in  Dalmatia,  after 
he  had  obliged  MaximianuH  also  to  resign  bis  dignity. 

Constantius  and  Qalerlus  were  raised  to  Augusti. '  At  the  desire 
of  Galcrius,  the  claims  of  Vonstantinus,  son  of  Constanljns,  and  of 
MaxerUius,  son  of  MaximianuB,  being  passed  over, 

BeveruB  and  MaadminoB  were  appointed  Cfesars,  the  first  receiv- 
ing llaly  and  Africa,  the  second  Sjrio  and  Egypt. 

306.  After  the  death  of  Conatantdua  in  Britain,  his  son  (by  ffelead), 
Conatantine,  assumed  the  adniiuietration  of  his  father's  prov- 
inces, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Briiain,  with  the  title  of  Ciesar.  He 
fought  successfully  with  the  Franks  and  Bructeri.  Meanwhile 
the  prEetorians  at  Rome  chose  Mazeutius  imperator,  where- 
upon his  father,  Mnjrlmianna,  reassiuued  the  dignity  he  bad 
unwillingly  resigned.  The  empire  had  thus  six  rulers,  threa 
August!  and  three  Caesars. 

307.  The  Csesar  Bevenis,  having  been  created  Angnstus  by  Gale- 

rius,  went  to  Italy  to  attack  Maxentiua,  but  was  deserted  by 
his  soldiers  and  put  to  death  at  Ravenna.     Galerius  appointed  Iiicin- 
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[iw  co-regent  and  Aasaaiaa  in  bia  Btead,  and  Constantliie  tUerefora 

a^umed  the  same  title,  so  that  there  were  uow  bLz  A-\tgtiiti  in  the 

empire. 

310.  In  the  straggle  that  followed,  tlie  aged  MuttI^'pti"!  was  cap- 
tured in  Maesilia  and  put  to  death  bj  command  of  Constantine. 
Qaleilu*  died  of  disease  (311). 

War  between  Maxentiia  and  Cimstanline.  The  latter  issued  edicts 
in  faror  of  the  Christians.     Maxentlna  was  defeated  at  Turin 

312.  and  at  Saxa  ruAra,  foor  miles  from  Rome,  bj  Coiutaiitlna 
{Hoc  signo  vince*  I),  and  perished  br  drowning  aa  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Tiber. 

Conatautilie  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  bnt  re- 
mained up  to  liis  death  a  catechumen. 

313.  Alliance  between  Conatantiiie  and  Liclnlna,  who  married 
Constantine's  sister.  Constantine  took  the  field  against  the 
Franks,  Licinius  flgainst  Maztminofl,  who  was  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  '&sus  ;  so  that  now 

313-^^.  Coiwtantlne  and  Iiiolnina  were  the  only  rnlers  in  the 
empire,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East.  In  314, 
however,  thej  were  embfoiled  in  conflict.  Licinins,  defeated 
in  two  encounters,  was  obliged  to  cede  lilyriaaa,  Macedonia, 
and  Ackaia  to  Constantine. 
323.  Second  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  The  latter,  de- 
feated at  Adrianople  and  Cbaleedon,  surrendered  in  Nicomedia, 
and  was  executed  (324)  by  Constantine's  eonunand. 
323-337-     Constantine  (the  Great)  sole  ruler. 

ChiiBtianity  recognized  by  the  Btate  and  favored  at  the 
expense  of  paganism. 
325.  First  geoeritl  ((ecumenic)  GoimoU  of  the  Church  at  Nicaaa, 
in  Bithynia-  Arianism,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  Aritia  (''Aptiot), 
formerly  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria,  according  tu  which  Christ  was 
not  of  the  same  nature,  bnt  of  like  nature  only  (inoiainiot),  with  (lod 
(he  Futher,  was  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athatiasiua  of  Alexandria, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  (ijioaiiriot,  consvb- 
ilantialu)  with  God  the  Father,  was  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
by  the  Symbotam  Niccenum. 

330.  Constantine  selected  Byainlium  (Nova  Roma,  Constantliio- 
polla)  for  t}ie  capital.  The  empire  was  redistricted.  The 
four  great  prefectures,  Orienx,  lllyricitm  orieniaU,  Italia,  Gallia,  were 
dividrf  into  13  dioceses,  these  into  116  provinces.*  New  hierarchy 
of  officials,  7  superior  court  offices.  Council  of  state  (cotuistorium  prin- 
t^pii).    New  arrangement  of  the  taxes. 

Cruelty  of  Constantine  in  his  family.  His  eldeat  son,  Crispus,  and 
one  of  his  nephews  executed  through  the  plots  of  his  wife,  Fauata,  who 
WLis  herself  put  to  death. 

Constantine,  before  his  death,  divided  the  administration  of  the 
empire  among  bis  three  sons  as  A  ugusti,  and  two  nephews  as  Catsars. 
After  his  death,  in  Bithynia,  the  two  Cffisars  were  put  to  death  by 
ComlarUius.  The  three  sous  of  Constantine  redivided  the  empire  ^ 
ConstMitiuople. 

1  Klapert,  Attat  Aatlqaue,  Tsb.  XII. 
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337-340.     Constantiniifl  n.  received  the  West  (the  prefec- 
tures ot  Italia,  Gallia,  and  a  part  of  Africa). 
337-361-     ConatantiuB  received  the  East,  tiie  prefectnre 

Oriens. 
337-350.  Constans  received  the  prefectureB  o£  Illyricum 
orientale  and  a  part  of  Africa, 
Constantius  carried  on  a  long  and  indecisive  war  with  the  PerBiana. 
CoasUynfyntt  II.  attacked  his  brother  Constans,  and  fell  at  Aquileia.  In 
350  Constans  also  died,  so  that  Constantiits,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
usnrper  Magneutiua  (353),  again  united  the  whole  empire.  Julianut, 
a  cousin  of  the  empecor,  who  waa  appointed  Cfesar,  fought  sucoeBa- 
fuUy  with  the  Alamauni  and  Kipuarian  Franks,  and  assigned  the 
Salian  Franks  lands  in  northern  Gaul.  CoiatanUta  died  on  an  expe- 
dition against 

361-363.    JuHanus, 

who  had  been  pioelmmed  Angostus  by  the  legions.  Re  is 
known  as  the  apostate  (aposlala),  because  be  was  an  adherent  of  the 
beatben  phUosuphy  and  abandoned  Christianity,  hoping  to  bring  about 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  heathen  cult,  which  lie  wished  restored  in  a 
purified  form.  Julianns  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  re- 
stored the  fortresaca  which  had  been  erected  against  them  along  the 
frontier,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  Ctesiphon,  but  died  of  a  wound 
ou  his  return.    The  soldiers  raised  the  Christian 

363-364.    JovianuB. 

to  the  throne.  He  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Persians.  ChiiatiaQlt;  reinstated  in  the  privileges  which  Con- 
stantine  had  granted.    After  the  sudden  death  of  JouianM  the  legiooa 

364-375.    Valentiniarms  I. 

to  the  throne.     He  appointed  as  co-regent  first  his  brother, 
364-378.     Valens, 


367-383.     Gratianiaa, 

who,  upon  his  father's  death,  acknowledged  as  co-regent  for 
the  administration  of  the  West  his  four-year-old  half-brother, 

375-392.     Valentiniaji  U., 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers, 

375-    Beginnins  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonio 

tribes  (p.  170). 
378.    After  the  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianople  in  battle  against  the 

West  Goths,  GratianuB  created  the  heathen 


Eoman  M'ltory. 


Theodosius 

co-regent,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  adminiatratiim  of  the 

East.    Theodosius  became  a  Christian  afttr  Ub  recoverj  from  a  Bevere 

illness,  fought  guccessfull;  against  the  West  Gotha,  but  was  obliged 

lo  accept  them  as  allies  (_^derati)  in  their  abodes  in  Masia  and 

Tkraee.     Graliania  fell  in  battle  against  the  imperator  proclaimed 

by  the  lemons  in  Britain, 

3S3-38S.    demens  Maximus, 

whom  Theodosius  recognized  as  co-regent  under  the  condition 

thst  he  should  leave  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Valenttnian  II. 

In  387  Maximus  drove  Vcdentijiian  from  Italy.     He  fled  to  Theodo- 

Eius,  who,  retiu^ing  with  him,  captured  Clemens  Maximus  at  Aqui- 

Isia,  and  executed  him. 

390.  Insurrection  in  Thessalooica,  cruelly  pimished  by  Theodosius 
(7000  executions).     On  this  account  bishop  Ambroalus  of 

Milan,  eight  months  later,  excluded  the  emperor  from  Christian  eom- 

monion,  until  he  had  done  penance. 

392.  After  the  murder  or  Valentinian  II.  by  Arbogasles,  and  after 
the  new  imperator,  Engenius,  whom  Arbogastes  set  up,  had 

3^  fallen  at  Aqnileia  in  battle  with  Theodoaiug,  and  Arbogastes 
had  put  himself  to  death,  the  vrhole  empire  was,  for  the  last 
time,  reunited  under 

394-395.     Theodosius. 

After  his  death  the  division  of  administration  into  an  eastern 

Bjid  a  western  section,  which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  became 

apeimanent  division  of  the  empire. 

395-1453.  Aroadius  received  the  BaBtem  empire,  also 
called  the  Byzantine  or  Grecian  empire.  Imperial 
vicar,  Sufinus.  Capital  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
The 

395-476.  "Western  empire,  capital  Borne,  Ravenna  im- 
perial residence  after  402,  under 

395-423.     HonoriuB. 

Guardian  and  chancellor,  the  Vandal  StUkho,  mnrdered  in  40S 
by  command  of  Honorius  to  whom  he  had  been  defamed.  After 
the  death  of  Honorius  the  usurper 

424.  Joannes  reigned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  ovei'- 
thrown  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  six- 
jear-old 

425-455.     Valentinian  HI. 

made  imperator,  the  government  being  conducted  at  first  by 
hia  mother  Plaada,  sister  of  Honorius,  in  his  name.  Valen- 
tinian was  murdered  by 

455.    Petronius  Maximus, 

who  married  Eudoxia,  widow  of  Valentinian,  but  was  killed 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals  (p.  173). 
11 

n,Goo;!ll 
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The  throne  was  usurped  bj 
455-666.    Avitua 

who  was  Boou  deposed  by  Reclmii,  a  militf^  leader  of  the 

Gemuut  mercenanes  in  the  Boman  anoy.   B«ciiiur  placed  upon 

the  throne 
457-161.    MajorianuB, 

whom  he  afterwards  deposed  in  favor  of 
461-465.    Libius  SeveruB, 

after  whose  deposition  (?) 
465-467.    Recimii'  conducted  the  goTcmment  without  the  pretence 

of  an  imperial  figure-head  until  467  when  he  placed 
467-472.    Anthemius 

upon  the  throne,  who  was  succeeded  hj 

472.  OlybriuB. 

Recimir  and  his  sovereign  during  this  jear,  the  Eastern  court 
interposed  and  placed 

473.  Olycerius 

on  the  throne  of  the  West,  who  was  succeeded  ly 

473-476.    Julius  Nepoa, 

also  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  In  475 
Oreitti,  a  leader  ajnong  the  mercenaries,  placed  his  son 

475-476.    BomuluB  AueruBtulus 

upon  the  throne,  who,  combining  in  his  name  that  of  Rome's 
first  king  and  first  emperor,  became  the  last  of  the  imperial 
line  in  the  West,  being  deposed  by 

476.     Odovaker    {Odoaeer), 

military  leader  of  the  Henili  and  Rugii,  who  made  himself 
rider  (not  Icing)  of  Italy,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Zeno  as  patricius  of  Rome  and  prefect  of  Italy 
(p.  173). 

§  4.    TEUTONS,    .irjon. 
Oeograpllj;   The  Tentonio  race  has  occupied  three   regions   in 

I.  Qermany  comprises  Central  Europe,  the  slope  from  the  Alps 
N.  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  roughly  bounded  as  follows  :  N.  German 
Ocean,  Bailie  ;  E.  a  va^e  line  indicated  by  tbc  Visttda,  and  the  Car- 
pathian Mis. J  S.  the  Alps;  W.  the  Rhine.  Thisrepon  falls  into  three 
physical  diTisiona  :  1.  The  broad  and  lofty  cbain  of  the  Alps  divided 
into  the  Swiss  Alps  on  tbe  W.  and  the  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  £.,  whose 
deep  valleva  fostered  the  rise  of  small  independent  communities  (p. 
245  ).  Mont  Blanc  (14,748  ft.),  Monte  Rosa,  Jungfrau,  etc..  Lake 
Geneva,  Lake  Constance,  Lake  of  Liteeme  (  Vieni>oid»tiittesee)i  etc.  2. 
A  bruad  upland  extending  two  thirds  of  the  way  from  the  Alps  to  the 
sea,  and  embracing  the  present  Wiirtembers,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
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my,  Sazm  duckies,  Sesie,  etc.  3.  A  low  plain  reaching  to  the  sea, 
and  mcluding  the  present  HoUand,  Hanover,  Prunia,  etc.  Modem 
Germanj  comprisea  2  and  3.  The  peninsula  of  Detniark  has  belonged, 
in  historic  times,  poUticaUjr  to  ScandiiiaTia  and  GermaDj. 

Through  the  middle  of  Germany  a  range  of  low  mountains  extends 
from  S.E.  ia  N.W.  from  the  Jura  in  I^nce  to  the  CoT^hiimi  in 
Hungary.  Thia  range,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hercyma  tUea,  in- 
cludes the  Jura,  Vosget,  Schwantoald  (Black  Forest)  Taunut,  Tktiringer 
Wdd,  Erz  Gebirge,  Rieien  Gebirge,  Sudtte$,  end  forms  an  arc  whose 
convex  side  is  tuiiied  toward  the  W.  and  N.  The  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube S.  of  this  range,  and  the  depression  on  its  northern  bsM  eitend- 
hig  from  the  Lahn  to  the  middle  Elbe  (the  old  commercial  route  be- 
tween Frankfort  o.  M.  and  Leipsic),  are  the  two  natural  roads  which 
pre  the  East  access  to  western  Europe.  Other  mountain  groups : 
B<^iemian  Forest,  forming  the  S.E.  border  of  Bohemia,  Harz,  N.  of 
the  Frankfort  road.  Bivers  :  S.  the  Daanbe,  flowinK  into  the  Black 
Sea;  N.  the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  Nectar,  Main,  etc.,  Enit, 
Wiser,  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  Oder,  Vislida  flowing 
iuto  the  Baltic. 

The  Roman  provinces  Ecella,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  oecu- 
pei  the  Alps  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Germania 
luperior  and  inferior  were  Gallic  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ipperand  Lower  Rhine.  Tu  Germany  proper,  which  was  never  a 
pnmnce  of  the  empire,  the   Romans   applied  the  name,   Germania 

U.  Scandinavia,  the  great  peninsula  jutting  W.  and  S.  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  falls  into  two  divisions  :  1.  A  rugged,  moun- 
buaous  re^on  on  the  W.,  with  deeply  indented  coasts  (Norway). 
2.  On  the  E.  a  less  mountainous  region  with  numerous  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden).  The 
southern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  Ramans  under  the 
name  Scandla,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  island. 

m.  The  British  Isles.     See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Ethnology :  I.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  ori^n  of 
the  Aryans,  the  Teutonic  migration  followed  the  Celtic  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Teutons,  or  Germans,  appear  to  have  taken 
the  northern  route  and  to  have  first  settled  alongthe  coast,  on  the 

S'ain,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau.  The  valley  of  the 
saube  and  Bohemia  were  early  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  these  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Gep- 
niang.  Whether  the  Teutons  entered  Germany  in  two  bands,  is  not 
clear  ;  certain  it  is  that  from  a  very  early  time  a  radical  difference 
has  ensted  in  language  and  customs  among  the  Germans,  whereby 
th^  are  divided  into  High  Germans,  inhabiting  the  inland  pla1«au, 
and  Lota  Germans,  dwelling  on  the  coast. 

The  Romans  divided  the  Germans  (Germaniy  either  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Suevi  and  the  non'Suevi  (Cssar),  or  into  three  branches 
which  were  named  aft«r  the  sons  of  "  Mannus,  the  son  of  the  earth-born 
god  Tuisco,"  IstaoKmes,  lagceoanet,  Herminones.     The  former  division 

'  The  oricin  of  this  name  ia  daubllul.     See  Cbe  disputed  passage  in  Tadtiu, 
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is  thonght  to  cortespond  to  that  of  Higli  (Saevi)  and  Low  Germans  ; 
the  latter  answers  territorially  to  the  fusions  of  tribes  which  later 
formed  the  Franks,  Saxons,  and  Thuringians.  Of  the  separate  trihes 
niaj  be  mentioned:  I.  Non-Buevi:  Ist^vones,  Vbix,  Usipii,  TencterU, 
'■  SuganUiri,  Marsi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  where  we  find  lat«T 
the  Alamanni  and  Ripuartan  Franks;  Ingtevones,  Bataoians,  Fri- 
sians, Saxonn,  Chauci,  Cimiri,  along  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
right  baok  of  the  Elbe.  II.  Suevi,  Ckatti,  in  Hcasen,  Chemsd  on 
the  Ujpper  Weaer,  Hermwuiari  in  Thuringia,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Danube  (these  three  were  included  under  the  Herminones},  Marc- 
omanni  in  Bohemia  (see  below),  Qaadi  on  the  Danube,  Semnones,  the 
eentre  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  loose  political  organization 
of  the  Suevi,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  Langobardi,  Rugii  in  the 
northeast  toward  the  Vistula,  Brtrgundi/mes  on  the  Oder,  Gutlones 
(later  Gotha)  extending  beyond  the  Vistula,  Vandidi,  Alani  (?). 

In  Denmark  dwelt  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  JuUs,  until  the  fifth 
century  a.  d.,  when  a  large  pari;  of  these  tribes  migrated  to  England, 
and  their  plaee  was  taken  by  Danes  from  the  islands  on  the  E. 

II.  Scandiaavia  was  occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  (_Sit/mes),  from 
the  N.,  and  liy  invading  Germans  from  the  S.  at  an  unknown  time  : 
GatrfiB  (Goths),  Stieones  (Swedes)  in  Sweden  ;  Northmen  in  Norway. 

ni.  British  leles.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Religioa  ;  The  religion  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  pantheistio 
nature  worship.  I.  Qermans  :  Beyond  the  unsatisfactory  passages 
in  Cfesar  (Be«.  Gall.  VI.  21)  and  Taoitua  [Germania  9,  10,  etc.),  aU 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Germans  before  the 
introduction  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  Christianity  is  derived 
by  inference  from  later  sources,  or  from  the  younger  but  much  fuller 
mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Among  the  great  gods  {Ases)  of  the 
Germans  were  :  'Woden  {Odin  in  the  north),  the  "  all-father "  ; 
Donar  {Tkor),  hia  son,  at  once  the  storm-god,  and  the  god  of  agri- 
culture ;  Zio  or  Thin  {Tyr)  also  a  sou  of  Woden,  god  of  war  ;  Tra 
{Freyr),  god  of  love  ;  Paltar  (Baldw'),  god  of  justice  ;  Nertboa 
or  Hertba  (Frau  Bertha),  the  earth  ;  Fiau-wa  (Freya),  sister  of 
Pro  ;  Priga  (Fm),  wife  of  Woden  ;  Helia  (Hel)  goddess  of  the 
lower  regions.  Below  the  Ases  were  the  Giants,  the  Names  or  fates, 
the  Walbifres  or  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  realm  of  lower 
mythology  the  German  imagination  was  remarkably  fertile.  Fairies, 
cobolds,  elves,  nixes,  abounded,  and  still  live  in  childrens'  tales,  and  the 
many  popular  fancies  which  the  modem  study  of  folk  lore  has  revealed. 

The  Germans  had  no  corporation  of  priests  like  that  of  the  Druids, 
thongh  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  certain  divinities  stood  in  high 
honor.  Their  norshm  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  formal  invocations, 
and  in  the  offering  of^  sacrifices,  prisoners  being  often  immolated  to 
the  gods.  Woods  and  trees  were  held  in  special  reverence  and  often 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  worship  beneath  their  branches.  Cer- 
tiuu  days  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  (Thiu'sdag),  Wednesday  (Woden'sdag),  Thursday  (Thor's- 
dag,  Donnentag),Tridaj  (Freya'sdag).     Some   of  the  customs  (A 
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these  reciLrrmg  festivities  vrere  afterwards  impreBsed  into  the  gervioa 
of  Christianity,  Sueh  was  the  decoration  of  trees  with  flower' 
ureaths  and  candles,  now  a  part  of  Christmas  riteB,!-  and  such  the 
colored  eggs  iaa"  hare's  nest,"  uow  an  Easter  castom,  but  originally 
an  offering  to  some  heathen  divinity.     Divinations  by  fli|^t  of  birds. 


neigliiag  of  horses,  throwing  sticks,  etc. 
ft.  Sci     -       ■       -     5...     .  .. 


[.  ScandinaTia  ;  The  faith  of  the  northern  Teutons  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  heathen  religions,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Europe  to  yield  to  Christianity-  After  being  long  tr&nsmitt^d  hy 
hearsay  the  northern  mythology  waa  first  committed  to  writing  in 
th«  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  twelfth,  or  as  some  scholars  hold, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  poem  is  supplemented  by  the  com- 
mentary Imown  as  the  Younger  Edda,  written  by  Snorri  Sturluson 
(1I7S-124I). 

Id  the  beginning  existed  the  All-Father.  In  chaos  (Ginungagap) 
he  created  two  worlds,  Niflheim,  the  ic«-world,  in  the  nortii,  and 
it-aspelheim,  the  fire-world,  where  sat  Surl  with  the  flaming  sword, 
in  the  south.  Midway  of  the  two  their  opposing  influences  produced 
the  giant  Ymer,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  evil  race  of  frosb- 
giants  {UrynUhuTsea).  Ymer  was  fed  hy  the  milli  of  the  cow  Awl- 
iimlira,  who  licked  the  iee-blocks  and  set  free  the  god  Bare,  to  whom 
a  giant's  daughter  bore  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  three 
Blew  Ymer,  in  the  deluge  of  whose  blood  perished  all  the  frost-giants, 
save  two,  who  became  tlie  ancestors  of  a  new  race  of  frost-giants.  Of 
the  body  of  Ymer  the  gods  formed  the  universe,  the  earth,  iJie  sky  and 
the  atara.  Dwarfs  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  from  two  trees. 

The  universe  thus  formed  comprised  nine  worlds.  Of  these  the 
highest  was  Mttspelkeini,  in  whose  highest  part  was  Gin^,  the  abode 
of  the  blest.  Below  M)ispelheim  was  Asaheim,  or  Godheim,  where 
dwelt  the  great  gods  (Asa)  in  their  capital,  Aigard,  with  its  lofty 
lialls,  the  ^drest  of  which  was  Valhal,  the  hall  of  Odin.  Below 
Godheim  was  Marmaheim,  or  Midgard,  the  earth,  a  disk  of  land  sur- 
KHuuled  by  the  ocean  and  held  together  by  the  Midgard-terpent 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  its  t«l  between  its  jaws. 
Across  the  ocean  was  Jotiinheim,  (lie  world  of  the  giants,  whose  one 
purpose  was  the  annoyance  of  mankind,  on  which  account  they  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  man's  defenders,  the  gods  of  Godheim.  Be- 
low the  earth  was  Helkeim,  the  world  of  the  dead,  and,  lowest  of  all, 
^ijiham,  with  the  fountain  Hvergdmrr.  Si/romt,  the  bridge  between 
Godheim  and  Mannaheim.  Gjailar-hridge  between  Helheim,  Jotun- 
lieini  and  the  worlds  above. 

These  worlds  were,  in  the  fancy  of  the  north,  surrounded  and 
nitited  by  a  mighty  ash-tree,  Yggdraail,  with  three  roots  reaching  to 
Godham,  Jotut^eiTn,  and  N}fikeaa. 

The  great  gods  were  Odin  and  his  sons  ;  Tkor,  Vali,  ffaimdaU, 
Vidar,  BtOdw,  Braga,  Tgr,  HSdur,  besides  Alter,  Forsele,  and  NJdrd, 
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Freyr,  sea  gods,  and  Lake.  Of  the  goddesses  the  chief  were  Frigga, 
wife  of  Odin,  Freyja,  goddess  of  love.  Saga,  goddess  of  history. 
Above  all  the  gods  were  the  Nomea,  or  fates.  Below  the  gods  were 
elres,  trolls,  witches,  etc.  Eiploits  of  the  gods.  Especially  famous 
were  the  dealings  of  Thor  wifib  the  giants.  After  the  creation  fol- 
lowed a  golden  age  when  all  was  well  in  Godheim,  but  after  a  time 
evil  crept  in  personified  as  Loke.  Death  of  Baldur,  killed  through 
the  contrivance  of  Loke  by  his  brother  Hodur  with  a  sprig  of  mistfo- 
toe,  Frigga  haring  bonnd  all  other  created  things  not  to  hurt  Baldiir. 
Lake's  cMldren  were  the  Fenris-wolf,  chwned  until  the  coming  of 
Ragnarok,  the  Midgardserpent,  and  Hel.  Binding  of  Loke,  Finally 
comes  the  end  of  the  world,  Ragnarok,  the  TwUight  of  the  Gods. 
Battle  of  the  Asa-gods  with  the  Midgard-aegient,  Loke,  and  the 
Fenris-wolf,  who  have  broken  their  chains.  The  good  and  the  bad 
alike  perish  in  the  combat.  SutI  consumes  Yggdraail  and  the  whole 
world  inflames.  Vidar,  Vale,  Hodur,  Baldur,  and  the  sooa  of  Thor 
survive.     A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  are  created. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Northmen,  all  good  men  and  all  who 
died  in  battle  crossed  over  the  bridge  Bifroust  (the  rainbow)  to 
Yalhal,  where  they  spent  their  days  feasting  and  fighting,  until 
Ragnarok  when  they  [Hissed  to  Ginde.  Cowards  and  evil-doera  were 
punished  in  Hglkeim,  and  after  Ragnarok  in  Naoslrand.^ 

Civilisation  :  It  is  probable  that  the  Giermana  had  not  completed 
the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  people,  when  they 
arrived  in  central  Europe.  They  were  certainly  in  a  low  stage  of 
civilization  when  they  became  known  to  the  Romans,  a  stage  not  un- 
like that  reached  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
Iroquois.  Cities  were  unknown  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  have  settled 
for  the  most  part  each  individual  apart,  eacli  tribe  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  strip  of  mark-land.*  Orders  :  1.  Nobles,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  gods,  but  were  entitled  to  no  political 
privileges  because  of  their  nobility.  2,  Freemen,  that  is,  land-owners, 
men  bom  to  arms,  the  work  upon  whose  land  was  done  by  their 
bondmen;  out  of  this  class  developed  later  the  loioer  nobility.  3. 
Freedmen  (liti,  lassen),  or  half-freemen,  renters  bound  to  military 
service,  but  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  land,  from  the  popular 
assembly,  and  from  the  courts.  4.  Servants  or  bondmen,  m  part 
serfg  bound  to  the  soil  (gleixe  adsoripli),  in  part  actual  slaves.  The 
latter  two  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Custom  of  comradeship  (gasindi  leudea),  out  of  which  the  feudal 
ayatem  developed  after  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  and 
the  division  of  land  amon^  the  failhfiil  (fideles),  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  rehg^on.  Feuded  superior  (suzerain).  Vas- 
sen,  vassals,  or  men ;  flef  (^fe^idmn  or  beneficiurn^,  held  on  tenure  of 
service,  distinct  from  <dlodium,  property  in  fee  simple. 

1  The  relation  of  Ibeae  myths  to  Christianitv,  the  extent  to  which  they  hava 
been  influenced  by  aeqnBinWnce  with  the  ScriptureB,  is  a  snbiect  of  active  in- 

Siiry,  but  notbinc  can  as  vet  be  said  to  be  definitely  detennined.    See  BuntVi 
nltlehujtg  dsr  NOrdiichin  GSller. 
S  Whoever  lieaires  to  become  involved  in  that  most  hopeless  of  all  hlitorical 

r'Hlion^i  the  social  and  poliiicit  □rganizntion  of  Ihe  ancient  (iennana,  is  r«. 
red  to  Waita,  Vtr/asaungigeachichlf,   wUere    references  will  be  found. 
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History :  I.  The  date  of  the  first  turriT&i  of  Teutons  in  Europe  U 
wholly  unknown.  Pytheas  at  Maasalia,  who  visited  the  amber  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  about  350  B.  c,  met  with  Crerman  tribes.  From  that 
lime  on  ool;  the  bare  introduction  of  the  word  Germani  in  the  Rooiaa 
sDuals  for  225  b.  c.  hints  at  any  knciwledge  uf  the  Teutons  until  the 
close  of  the  second  century  b.  c,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teuioties  left  their  homes  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  (driven 
fram  them  by  a  flood?)  and,  after  humiliating  the  lioman  arms  in 
Gaul,  found  their  death  on  the  deldB  of  Aque  Sextiffi  and  Verceihe 
(102,  101,  B,  C,  p.  127).  The  terrors  of  the  invasion  died  away, 
but  the  Romans  did  nut  come  again  into  contact  with  the  Germans 
until  Cesar's  invaaon  of  Gaul  brought  on  a  contest  with  the  Suevian 
pciuee  Ariovislus  which  ended  in  the  latter's  defeat  (58  b.  c).  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Germans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Csesar's  two 
eipeditions  across  the  Rhine  (58,  55,  p.  139). 

Under  Augustus,  systematic  attempt  to  subjugate  Germania  magna. 
Conquest  of  Rastia  and  Noricvm  by  Drusus  (15),  of  Pannonia  and 
Vinddicia.  Expeditions  of  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  ;  I.  With  the 
fleet  on  the  Em»  (12)  ;  2.  Against  the  Cherusci  on  the  Weaer,  foun- 
dation of  the  citadel  AlUo  (11)  ;  3.  Along  the  Main  to  the  Wena 
and  Elbe  (9).  Legend  of  tiie  "white  woman."  Death  of  Drusus. 
His  successor  Tibenus,  reduced  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 
tbe  Elbe  to  submission  and  began  the  active  construction  of  fortresses 
aod  colonies.  The  folly  of  l^berius'  successor.  Varus,  aUcnated  the 
Germans  and  led  to  revolt.  Under  Arminias,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Cherusci,  three  Roman  legions  were  annihilated  in  the  three  days' 
battle  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest  '(9  a.  d.  ?).  Augustus  gave  up  Uie 
hope  of  subjugating  the  Germans,  and  later  emperors  did  not  revive  it. 
Iiq)editionB  of  GermanicTts  in  revenge  tor  the  Teutoburg  massacre,  14, 
15,  16.  Thenceforward  the  Romans  were  contented  with  mainttdn- 
iKg  Vaea  borders  against  the  free  tribes,  and  with  colonizing  the 
land  south  of  tbe  Main  and  the  Danube.  IJue  of  fortifications  from 
AickaffenbuTg,  on  the  Main,  to  Kegenabwg,  on  the  Danube  (P/aht- 

Cien,  Teufehmaaer).  Along  this  line  Roman  soldiers  were  settled  on 
d  for  the  rent  of  which  they  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  hence 
dgn  deeumates.  Foundation  of  colonies  :  Cieria  Ralorvm  (Chur)  in 
Kffitia  ;  Jtwenum  (Salsbure)  in  Noricum  ;  VindtAonwa  (Vienna)  in 
Paononia ;  Avguxla  Vindelzconan  (Augsburg),  Castra  regina  (Re- 
genabuis)  in  Vindelieia.  Active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
nmny.  Germans  served  both  as  privates  and  as  officers  in  the  Roman 
army  (so  Arminiua).     Traffic  in  amber. 

Of  the  internal  aff^rs  of  the  free  Germans  we  are  but  scantily 
informed.  In  the  first  century  b.  C.  a  portion  of  the  Hermunduri,  the 
Maramumni,  had  invaded  Bc^emia,  driven  out  the  Celtic  Boii  (wh'> 
look  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  gradually  esterminated  by 
the  Roman  arms)  and  established  a  state  which,  under  MarM 
(ilaroboduus),  grew  to  formidable  proportions.  Intended  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  against  Marbod  frustrated  by  the  Pannonian  revolt 
(8).  Feuds  between  the  German  tribes  fostered  by  the  Romans. 
Arminiui  expelled  Marbod  from  his  kingdom,  but  was  himself  mur- 
'  The  locstity  has  not  been  estlsfactorilj  made  out. 
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dered  under  saspiciou  of  aiming  at  supreme  power.  The  Ckenisa, 
Hemumcbtri  and  Brvcteri  were  nearly  erterminated  in  internecine 
strife.  Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under  CivUu  (p.  161).  War  of 
MarcuB  Aureliu^  witli  the  Marcomcmm  (p.  164). 

In  proeesa  of  time  a  change  came  over  the  political  organizatioii  of 
the  Gemiaos.  The  multitude  of  small  tribes  disappeared  and  we 
find  in  their  stead  a  smaller  niunher  of  more  eitenaive  tribes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slavs  began  to  press  upon  the  eastern  Germaaa  and 
urge  them  westward.  The  Gennana  increased  in  power  and  popula- 
tion, and  became  better  and  better  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
political  intrigue  as  the;  came  more  and  more  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Rome.  The  provincial  armies  were  largely  German  ;  Ger- 
man officers  rose  to  high  distinction  and  great  infiuence  in  Rome. 
So  Rome  grew  weaker  and  her  foes  stronger  until  at  last  the  im- 
pulse of  the  invading  Hnns  in  the  east  set  afi  the  tribes  in  motion. 

II.  ScaudMtivia :  Northern  annalists  present  an  historical  Odin, 
probably  no  less  mythical  than  Odin  the  god.  According  to  these 
tales  (which,  like  some  other  mythical  history,  may  have  ^reaier  his- 
torical value  than  the  present  credits  them  with),  Odin  was  the 
leader  of  the  Asas  who  dwelt  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Attracted  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Pompeios.  He  conducted  the  Asas 
westward  to  Scandinavia  where  he  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  gave  these  countries  to  his  sons  ;  Denmark  to  Skjold, 
Sweden  to  Yngave,  Norway  to  SiEirdng.  Odin  ended  his  days  in 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Scandinavia  as  far  as  ascertained  belongs  to  the 
next  period,  and  will  be  found  on  page  207, 

III.  British  IslM.  For  the  history  of  the  Teutonie  invasion  of 
England  see  p.  176. 

S  6.    SLAVS  AND  LITHUANIANS.    Aryan. 

These  closely  related  peoples  belong  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
European  Aryans,  and  their  westward  migration  followed  that  of  the 
Teutons. 

The  BtavB  were  known  to  the  laf«  Roman  geographers  under  the 
name  Veneda  (hence  Wends)  as  inhabiting  the  region  beyond  the 
Vistula,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  nomadic 
Sarmatians  who  inhabited  it,  interspersed  with  the  Slavs,  from  whom 
they  difiEered  in  language  and  descent. 

In  the  fifth  century  A.  D.  the  Slavs  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Caniathians  and  the  Don. 
They  dwelt  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as  far  north  as  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  and  their  westermnost  limit  lay  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slavs  began  to  extend  them- 
selves south  and  west,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  their 
settlement  extended  east  to  Tyrol.  In  623  A.  D.  temporary  formation 
of  a  Slavic  monarchy  of  great  extent  under  Samo  in  Bohemia,  which 
endured  thirty-five  years.  The  conquests  of  the  Slavs  came  to  an 
end  with  the  seventh  century,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Poland^ 
Bohemia,  Russia,  were  gradually  formed. 


A.  D.  Slavs  and  LilAuamani.  1C9 

Of  the  reUgion  of  tbe  Slavs  little  ia  known  with  certaintj,  owing 
Id  tbe  diversity  of  nomenclature  among  tbe  various  divisiouB  of  tbui 
nide-epread  people,  and  to  the  lack  of  tniatwortliy  authorities.  Among 
the  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  a  class  of  priests  and  built  temples, 
occur  the  names  SvatovU  or  Svantovil,  god  of  light  or  of  the  air,  with 
i  temple  at  Arkona;  Triglalh,  the  three-headed  god,  wondiipped  in 
Pomerania  (Stettin)  ;  Radigost,  UugevU  or  Ranovit  (in  Riigen), 
Jarouit,  all  gods  of  war  j  Zcemeboh,  "the  black  god,"  an  evil  deity. 
The  Kuseians  worshipped  Khon,  Vohs,  or  Velet,  god  of  the  herds 
(St.  Blaise)  ;  Koi^lo,  god  of  the  harvest ;  Jaryh,  god  of  generation  ; 
Stribog,  god  of  the  winds  ;  Lada,  goddess  of  love  and  passion.  Tbe 
gods  were  worshipped  bj  offerings  of  fruit  and  atiiniats,  seldom  by 
buman  eacrificeB. 

The  Slavs  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people.  All  inbab- 
'\\an\a  of  tbe  same  district  were  kinsmen,  bearing  a  common  name,  Ht- 
bg  onder  the  rule  of  an  elected  elder,  and  holding  property  in  com- 
mon. A  onion  of  snch  districts  formed  a  tribe  ;  a  union  of  tribes 
fonned  a  people. 

The  LithuanianB  play  no  part  in  history  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  wider  sense  the  name  includes  the  Letts  and  the 
andeat  Prussians,  who  were  known  to  tbe  Romans  as  ^itui.  In  the 
narrower  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  region  between 
tlie  Memel  and  the  Finnish  Kstboni^u. 
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II.   MEDIEVAL  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PEBIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINMNG  OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TRIBES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN^  (375-843). 

§  1.    MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NOETHEEN  PEOPLES. 

Habitations  of  the  Gtetmanlo  tribes  in  the  fourth  oentnry  a.  d, 

Alani,  whose  German  descent  is,  however,  not  cert^,  on  the  lowev 
Yolga ;  Eeat  Goiha  in  southern  Russia ;  West  Goths  in  Dacia  (easlem 
Hungary,  Roumania) ;  Vand(ds  m  Pannonia  (iOMVitaeslem  Hungarj) ; 
Stkvi  in  MoraTia,  Bohemia,  and  Barana;  Bargimdiana  on  the  ISeckaf 
and  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as  their  capital  (compare  p.  164);  Ala- 
manni  (or  Alemanni)  oa  the  Bhine,  between  the  Main  and  the  Alps, 
partly  along  the  Koman  boundary  wall  (agri  deaimales);  Ripuarian 
I'Tonks  on  hoth  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (capital  at  Colonia  Agrip- 
ptna) ;  Salic  Franks  on  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  (in  Meergaa,  "  dis- 
trict on  the  sea,"  the  Merutoe,  hence  Merozaingians  ;)^  Saxons  from 
the  Elbe  almost  to  the  Rhine  ;  Thwinffiana  south  of  the  Saxons ;  Lan- 
gdbards  on  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  ptoses  which  appear  in  the  so-called  migrations  of  the  peoplea 
were  generally  heterogeneous  armed  bands  under  the  command  of  a 
leader  or  king  chosen  for  his  military  prowess  {HeerkHnig'). 


Period  of  m^^tions  and  InvaBlons. 

The  Huns,  a  Mongolian  ra«e,  crossed  the  Volga. 

Hie  Huns,  joined  by  the  Alani,  whom  they  had  defeated,  fell  upon 
the  East  Goths  (king  Ermanaric  or  HerToattric,  of  the  family 
of  the  Amali),  and,  in  uuion  with  these,  upon  the  West  Gotbs. 

That  part  of  the  West  Gothic  race  which  had  remained  heathen 
took  refuge  in  the  Carpathians ;  the  Christians,*  and  those  who 

1  Aaimuin,  GttchichtR  dei  Ifilletalltn,  Sd  edition,  by  B.  Uerer. 

3  According  to  other  Bcbolara  (he  name  wis  s  palronyniic. 

«  A  Gottaic  bishop  (Tlieopliilus)  took  part  in  (lie  council  of  Nics^a  (329). 
-Wulflla  (UmUf),  bisliop  of  (he  Weet  Goihs  (343-331),  [ranalatpr  of  tlie  Bible; 
cC.  DaliD,  Die  Kdnige  <£er  Germanen,  Tl.  41. 
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were  just  on  tlie  point  of  accepting  ChriBtiamtj  (in  the  form 
of  Ariauism),  were  allotted  habitations  in  Maaia  by  the  em^ 
peror  Voiems.  Disputes  with  the  Roman  ofiicials  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  (Fridigem,  leader  of  the  West  Gotbs)  led 
to  war,  and  the  GotLs  adTanced,  ravaging  as  they  went. 

37S.    BatUe  of  Adrianople.    Valetis  defeated  and  slain.   His 

successor,  Theodoaiiis,  made  peaee  with  the  West  Goths,  who, 

forpaj  and  the  gift  of  a  dwelling-place,  were  to  protect  the 

frontiers  of  the  Koman  Empire  as  faderatL 

Alarlc,  leader  of  the  West  GoUis,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 

BiMi  (i.  e.  "bold  ")  enraged  at  not  receiving  par  from  Arcadius,  laid 
«  Macedonia,  Ulyria,  and  Greece  (395),  and  advanced  into  Pelo- 
lesus.    Btillcbo,  master  atriusmie  militiix  of  the  Western  Empire 

j,  161),  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  court.     Landing  with 

IS  urn;  at  Corinth  he  surrounded  the  West  Goths,  hut  allowed  them 

t*  escape.     Alario  went  to  Illyria,  and  compelled  the  court  at  Byzan- 

tinm  to  recognize  him  as  diix  in  Illyricum  orientale. 

400  (401  ?).  Alaric'B  first  invasion  of  Italy.  After  a  victory  at 
Aquileia  he  crossed  the  Po.  Stilkho  hastened  from  Bntia  to 
meet  him. 

402.  Drawn  battle  at  Pollentia.  Alaric  made  another  attem|it  to 
advance  southward,  hut  wa^  compelled  to  return  to  lUyna  by 
disease,  hunger,  and  desertion. 

401-406.  German  bands  under  Radagats  invaded  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  Slilicko  at  Fasvla,  and  annihilated  by  continued 
fighting  nnd  by  hunger. 

406^09.  Bands  of  Vaudalfl,  Snevi,  and  Alaui  left  the  regions 
along  the  Dannbe,  crossed  the  Rhine,  sustained  great  loss  in 
contests  with  the  Fcanls,  and  finally  (409)  invaded  Spain. 

Foundation  of  Teutonic  monaxchies  in  Roman  territory. 
The  Salian  Franks  gradually  occupied  northern  Ganl.    The 

BujEundians  settled  (406-413)  on  the  middle  Rhine  (  Worm). 
408.    Stilitho  murdered  by  the  eominand  of  the  emperor  Honoriua 

(p.  161). 
Alario's  second  invasion  of  Italy.  He  besieged  Bome,  but  retired 
on  receipt  of  a  ransom.  The  court  at  Ravenna  refusing  to  grant 
Aluic's  request  that  the  Goths  should  be  assigned  lands  for  a  per- 
muient  settlement  in  northern  Italy,  Alaric  again  advanced  upon 
Home,  and  forced  the  senate  to  appoint  Aualiis,  prefect  of  the  city, 
emperor.  Alailc  besieged  Hononus  in  Ravenna  without  success, 
quarrelled  with  Attains,  whom  he  deposed,  and  advanced  for  the  third 
tune  upon  Rome. 
410-     Capture  and  sack  of  Bome  by  Alaric.     Alaric  went 

to  Lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of   crossing   to  Sicily,  and 

thence  to  Africa,  but  died  at  the  close  of  410,  at  Coaenui,  and 

was  buried  beneath  the  Busento. 
41^416.     AthanU,  brother  of  Alaric's  wife,  led  the  West  Goths  to 

Gaul,  though  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  with  Honoriua 
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to  resist  the  Romans,  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the  province,  or 
of  hia  own  accord,  is  uncertain.     He  carried  with  him  the  sister  of 
Honorixs,  who  was  detained  as  a  hoatage  in  the  Gothic  camp,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  Narbonne  (414).     The  proposed  treaty  with  the  imperial 
court  was  not,  however,  concluded.    Athaulf,  hard  pressed  by  the  im- 
perial general  Comlantius,  went  to  Spain,  conquered  Barcdona,  and 
waa  musrdered  (415).     After  the  murder  of  his  successor,  Sigric, 
415-419.     'Walja  became  king  of  the  West  Goths.     He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Honorius,  and  fought  for  Rome  against  Vandals, 
Alain,  and  Sucvi.    He  received  a  grant  of  southern  Gaul  under 
Soman  supremacy.     Waija  waa  the  founder  of  the 

415-507.  West  CJothio  (Visigothic)  kingdom  of  To- 
losa,  with  its  capital  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  soon  became 
independent.' 

429.  King  Oenserlc  (Geaeric)  conducted  the  Vandals  and  a  pc^tion 
of  the  Alaoi  to  Africa,  at  the  invitation,  as  the  stoiy  goes,'  of  the 
Roman  governor  Bonifacias.  The  latter  was  Blandered  at  court 
by  Aetiui,  and  accused  of  treason,  but,  making  hia  peace  with 
Placidia,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  he  (ought  unsuccessfully  against  Genserio,  who, 
after  a  short  peace  with  the  Romans  (436),  conquered  Car- 
thage (439). 

429-534.  Kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Capital, 
Carthage  {S.  Augustinita,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  t^SO). 

440.  The  Vandals,  having  created  a  great  naval  power,  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  by  their  fleets. 

443.  The  Burgundians  settled  on  the  upper  Rhdne  and  on  the 
Sadne  ;  the  Alamanoi  extended  themselves  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Germania  superior  (hence  called  Alsace),  and 
also  occupied  a  part  of  Switzerland,  east  of  the  Burguudiau 
territory. 

449.  Hie  Angiea  and  Bazona,  long  known  as  pirates  along  the 
coasts  of  the  German  Ooean,  and  having  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  FhndiiTi  (litus  Saxonicam^,  were  called  in  by  the  J5i-t(- 
uru,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain, 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  robber  tribes  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  the  Rets  and  Scots.  The  Saions  and  Angles 
crossed  to  Britain  (according  to  tradition,  the  first  bands  were 
led  by  Henoiat  and  Horsa),  and  founded  in  the  course  of  time 
8  states :  -Kenl,  Smsex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
Deira,  Bemima.  The  last  two  were  later  nnit«d  to  form 
Northumbria  (north  of  the  Humber) ;  hence  the  number  of 
states  was  then  7  (heptarchy). 
The  Britons    for  the  most  mrt  migrated  to  Wales,  and  to  A.T' 

morica  in  Gaul,  which  was  hence  called  Bretagne  (Brittany). 
For  the  details  of  the  settlements,  see  p.  176. 
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451.  At±Ua  (Ktzel,  "Scourge  of  God"),  king  of  the  Hoiu  (in  hia 

train  armed  bands  of  Germanic  peoplus,  whom  he  had  sub- 

ected,  East  Goths,  Gepidm,  etc.),  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaul, 
e  besieged  Orleans  in  vain. 
Battle  on  the  Catalaunian  fields  (near  Ckaloru-tw-Marrte:  the 
battle-fteld  itself  was  at  Troyes).  Attila  defeated  by  Aetius, 
the  Konuui  govuruor  of  the  small  district  around  Lutetia,  which 
alone  remained  in  posseasiou  of  the  Romans,  and  the  West 
Gutha  (with  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  from  tlie  Franks,  Ilurgundiani, 
etc.).     Theodoric  I.,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  fell  in  the  battle. 

452.  Attila  went  to  Italy,  destroyed  Aquileia.    Venice  founded 

by   Italian  fugitives.       Rome  Baved  by  Bishop   Leo  (;'). 
After  the  death  of  Attila  (453)  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  fell,  asunder. 
Not  only  the  Oeimiui  tribes  which  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  became  free  (the  Gepidac  were  the  first  to  shake  olt'  the  yoke) ; 
tiw  Slavic  peoples  also  regained  their  liberty.    During  the  following 
eentnries  these  latter  trihea  extended  themselves  throughout  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Germany. 

155.  Borne,  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian  Ht.,  by  Maximun, 
plundered  for  14  days  by  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  called  in 
by  Endoxla,  widow  of  Valentinian. 
The  Vandals  controlled  the  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
.     as  Cyrene,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

476.     Odovakar  (Odoacer),  leader  of  Hernlian  and  other 

German  bands  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  became  ruler  in 

Italy,  after  the  deposition  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 

West  (p.  162). 

Tbece  was  no  conquest  of  the  western  empire  by  Odovakar,  but 

Uie  line  of  Emperora  in  tbe  'V7est  came  to  an  end  in  consequence 

of  domestic  revolution,  and  thereby  the  last  bond  was  broken  which  had 

united  the  provinces,  long  since  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  who, 

however,  had  usually  nominally  rec<^;mMd  the  supremacy  of  the 

Inperalor  or  Augmtia  in  Ravenna. 

486.  Battle  of  Soissona.  The  Mcrowingian  Chlodwig 
(CModowech,  Cloris,  481-511),  leader  of  the  Salic 
Franks,  defeated  the  Roman  governor  Byagriua,  the 
successor  of  Aetius. 
Kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  northern  Gaul.  Chlodwig 
by  cruelty  and  deceit  made  himself  sole  ruler  of  all 
the  Franks. 

U6.  Victory  of  Chlodwig  over  the  Alamanni  (not  at  Tolbiaonm 
or  Ziilpich).'  Conversion  of  Chlodwig  and  the  Franks  to 
Catholic    ChiiBtlanlty.    Chlodwig  kiptized  by  Retaigiua, 

;  I.   63. 
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bishop  of   Bheims   (MitU  depone  coUa  Slgamber,  adora   quod 
incendiiti,  incende  quod  adorasti). 

493.  Theodorio  the  Great  (493-526),  after  having  de- 
feated Odovakar,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  since 
489,  founded  the 

493-555.  Kingdom  of  the  East  Goths  (Ostrogotha)  in 
Italy. 

Residence  Ravenna,  »t  times  Verona,  hence  in  the  hero  ronuuicea : 
ZnelHck  von  Bsm.     Cassiodorus,  historian.     Boechiua  (de  coii~ 
aoialione pkitosophi<g),  aud  Syiumachus,  executed  (525). 
500.   Chlodwig,  king  of  the  Franks,  attacked  the  Burgondianjs  to 
revenge  himself  on  Oundobad,  the  nncle  of  his  wSEe  ChlolUde, 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  defeated  them  at  Dijon,  aud 
made  them  tributary  to  the  Franks. 
507.   Chlodwig  defeated  the  West  Goths  at  Vouill^,  or  Voalon,> 
on   the    Ciain,  a   branch   of  the   Vienne,  in   the   vicinity   of 
Foitiers. 

The  West  Goths,  asBisted  by  the  East  Goths,  defeated  tlie  Franks 
at  Aries,  and  maintained  their  control  of  Septimania  (the  coast  be- 
tween the  Rhdne  and  Fyrenees). 

Theodorio  the  Great  united  a  part  of  Bouthem  Gaul  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Goths,  and  undertook  the  government  of  that  part 
which  the  West  Goths  retained,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  that  people,  as  tlie  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson  Ama- 
laric,  a  minor  (son  of  Alaric  II.),  and  retained  it  till  his  death  (526), 
which  first  severed  the  connection  of  the  two  Gothic  kingdoms. 
507  (626)-711.   "West  Gothic  (Visigothic)  Kingdom  In 

Spain,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo. 
526.   After  the  death  of   Theodoric,  his  daughter  Amalasaniha  be- 
came regent  in  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  for  her  son  Athalaric, 
The  latter  died  young  (534),  and  his  mother  associated  with 
herself  as  oo-regent  her  cousin    Theodahad   (^Theodal),   who 
mnrdered  her,  thereby  causing 
635-555.   War  between  the  East  Goths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 
533-534.   Belisarius,  general  of   Justiman,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (527-565),  destroyed  the  Vand^  power  in  Africa. 
Decay  of  the   kingdom  of   the   Yandala  after   the   death    of 
Genscric  (477).     Hilderic  deposed  by  Gelimer,  whom  Beli- 
sarius  captured. 
Brilliant  campugn  «f  Beliaarius   against   Vitiges,  king  of  the 
640.     East  Goths,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 

Beliaariua,  after  he  had  declined   the   Italian   crown,  offered 
him  by  the  East  Goths,  was   dispatched  by  Justinian  against 
the  Peruana. 
During  his   absence   the    East  Goths,  under  their  new  king 
Totiia,  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy. 
1  Dahn,  Die  Kdaine  d.  Germ.  V.  109. 
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^^4-519.   Belisarius,  aent  again  to  Italy,  (ought  with  Tarring  suc- 
cess, but  with  increasing-  fame,  ^junst  Totila.     He  recaptured 
Rome.     After  Belisariua  had  been  again  recalled,  Rome  waa  a 
second  time  taken  by  Totila. 
fiS2.  NaTHGS,  the  auceessor  of  Belisarins,  defeated  Totila  at  Tagmm 

or  Bmla  GaUontm.     Totila  feU  on  the  field. 
fidS.  The  last  king  of   the   East  Goths,   Teja,  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Mons  laclarius  (near  Vesuvius'). 
555.  I7arses   destroyed   the   kingdom  of    the   East   Gotha.      Ex- 
archate. 
568-774.   Kinsdom  of  the  Langobarde  (LombardB)  in 
Italy.  Alboin. 
Alboin,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars   {on  the  lower  Danube),  de- 
stroyed  the  kingdom   of  the  Gepidw  and  married  Rosamunda,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Gepidffl.     At  the  head  of  his  Lango- 
bards,  with  the  aid  of  Saxons  aud  Slavs,  he  conquered  Italy  as  far 
south  as  the  Tiber.     Capital  of    the  kingdum  of  the  Langobaids, 
Pavia  (Papia).     The  L^gobanis  conquered  almost  the  entire  El- 


and Calabria.     Rome   (ducatus  Romas)    became  gradually  indepcn- 

After  Alboin  had  been  murdered  by  Rosamimd,  because,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  attempted,  during  a  carouse,  t«  force  her  to  drink 
from  her  father's  skull,  hia  successor  Cleph  pushed  his  conquests  to 
lowec  Italy,  where  independent  Langobardian  duchies,  like  Bene- 
veutuni,  were  established.  After  an  interregnum  of  ten  yeara  his 
son  Authail  waa  recognized  as  king.  Through  the  influcuce  of  his 
wife,  Theodelinde,  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  conversion  of  the  Lango- 
baxda  to  Christianity  was  begun. 

Among  the  auccessora  of  Authari  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
RothEul,  in  whose  reign  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  the  Lang^bards 
appeared   (644)  ;   Orlmoald,  duke  of   Beneveutum,   who  violently 
usurped  the  throne  and  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Langobarda  ; 
IdTitpiand  (717-744),  who  made  further  additiona  to  the  code  of 
the  Langobwrds;  and  AiBtnlf  (750-75(!),  whose  attempt  to  conquer 
Rome  was  frustrated  by  Fipln,  king  of  the  Franks  (p.  184). 
585.  Kingdom  of  the  Sueiri  in  Spain  united  with  that  of  the  West 
Groths,  who,  like  all  the  barbarians  that  had  adopted  Arianiam, 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (587). 
590-604.     Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  bishop  of  Rome.     Beginning  of 
the  Py>acy  (Pdpa,  ni£ir»at,  i.  e.  father,  formerly  the  title  of 
every  Christian  bishop,  soon  applied  eicluaively  to  the  succes- 
sor of  Si.  Peter). 
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{  a,    TEUTONIC  KINGDOMS  IN  BRITAIN. 

From  the  first  invasions  to  the  supronaoy  of  Ecgberht 
449  (?)-828. 

Homaa  Britain. 

Political  dlvIatoiiB:  1.  Britannia  prima,  S.  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn  (Cantii,  Bcgni,  Belgse,  Atrebates,  Durotriges,  Dumnonii). 
2.  Britannia  aecunda,  Wales  (Silurea,  Demetae,  Ordoviees).  3.  Flavia 
C<esariensii,  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Humber  (Trinobantes, 
Cajtienchlani,  Iceni,  Dobuni,  Coiitavi,  Conmvii).  4.  Maxima  Casa- 
riensis,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne  (Parisii,  Brigantes).  5. 
Valentia,  between  the  Tjne  and  the  Forth  (Otadeni,  Gadeni,  SelgoTie, 
Novantte). 

Fortificatioiu  :  In  the  N.  wall  of  Agricola  (81)  or  Lollius  Urbi- 
CU3,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  wall  of  Hadrian  (122) 
between  the  Solway  Frith  and  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (replaced  in  the  third  century  by  the  wall  of  Sevenis). 
In  the  S.  the  strongholds  Burgh  Castle,  Reculver,  Rtchborough,  Lym- 
ne,  Pevensey,  along  the  Saxon  shore.     (Compare  the  Cinqtie  Ports.) 

Towns  ;  Camulodnnum  (Coleheatcr),  GUvum  (Gloucester),  Lm- 
dum  (Lincoln),  Desa  (Chester),  BbnracTun  (York),  Londlniom 
(London). 

RoadB  ;  Walling  Street  from  Kent  to  the  Forth,  ffermin  Street  from 
Sussex  coast  to  Humber,  Fosa  Way  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  Ikeniid 
Street  from  Caistor  to  Dorchester.' 

The  Teutonic  Invaders. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  lemons  (about  410)  the  Brit- 
ons suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  (Irish)  on  the 
W.  and  the  Ptcts  (Gaels)  on  the  N.,  which  they  resisted  unaided  for 
several  decades.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuij  the  Britons 
were  overwhelmed  from  another  quarter.  Bands  irf  Low  Germans 
from  the  coast  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  whose  piratical  expedi- 
tions had  long  been  the  terror  of  southeastern  Britam,  began  t«  Bet- 
tie  in  the  island  and  conquer  themselves  homes  and  kingdoms.  That 
they  came  at  first  to  aid  the  Britons  against  their  otiier  foes  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  little  faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  the  story  of 
Vwiigem  Mid  Romena. 


(Jutland)  ; 
Jutes;  Saz< 


The  invaders  came  principally  from  three  Teutonic  tribes  ;  Jntee. 
mhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Denmark  ('  ''      "      "      '   ~       " 

gle  from  modem  Schleswig,  south  of  the  J        ,  ,  .   

nierous  people,  living  south  of  Schleswig  along  the  Elbe  and  westward 
on  the  coast.  Of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  only  a  portion  emigrated ;  the 
Angles  seem  to  have  gone  en  masft. 

Religion  :  The  new  settlers  were  pagans,  sharing  the  faith  of  the 

utee  ssp^gnH  these  roada  are: 

„-..  -_^  .   --      Davida  to  Southampton;  F'ya, 

Cornwall  In  Uncoln;  Ikeniid,  St.  Davidi  to  TynemauCh.    See  Boarth,  Konian 
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continental  Genuans  (p.  164).  Each  man  was  priest  in  bis  household, 
tuid  politick  nuers  exercised  also  priestly  fuDctious  for  the  regions 
under  their  control. 

Civilisation  :  The  inTaders  were  rude  warriore,  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  bat  fond  of  Uie  hunt  and  slJIl  more  fond  of  war.  They  settled 
in  Tillages,  the  dwellers  in  each  vilhige  being  kinsmeD,  who  often  gave 
llieir  family  name  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  In  each  village  all 
weN  united  by  a  bond  of  mutual  protection  and  responsibility.  Around 
the  hoose-lots  and  garden-plots,  which  were  for  the  most  part  practi- 
cally private  property,  extended  the  common  land,  the  "  mark,  com- 
prising tilled  land,  pasture  and  woodland,  which  also  serred  to  isolate 
one  fulage  from  another.  The  people  were  divided  into  four  orders: 
athel,  nobles  ;  ceorl,  free  landowners  ;  laets,  tenants  owing  service 
to  their  landlords  ;  Blaves,  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  Whether 
either  of  the  invading  tribes  were  under  kings  at  home  is  unknown  ; 
their  leaders  during  the  invasion  were  war-chiefs,  ealdormen,  whose 
power  was  frequently  prolonged  and  concentrated  by  the  military  ne- 
cessities of  their  new  conditions,  until  it  became  royal  and  they  took 
the  title  of  king.  Each  village  had  its  governor  and  its  council,  the 
IsUer  composed  of  all  freemen  in  the  village  ;  each  aggregate  of  vil- 
lages (the  hundred^  had  its  governor  and  council  ;  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  which  made  .up  the  tribe  had  its  king  and  its  great  council 
(rnitaii),  which  elected  the  king,  generally  out  of  some  one  noble  fam- 
ily, and  was  consulted  by  him.  The  witan  was  in  theory  composed  of 
»1!  freemen  in  the  tribe,  but  it  soon  became  practically  limited  t< 


more  wealthy  and  powerfiil  among  them.  Each  ealdorman,  perhaps 
every  man  of  note,  had  a  personal  following  of  companions  (thegns), 
■ho  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service  and  were  supported  by 


him.  The  development  of  monarchy  caused  a,  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  this  institution.  Powerful  men  were  proud  to  be  thegns  of 
Uie  king,  and  thus  the  number  and  power  of  the  king's  military  house- 
hold constantly  increased. 

Jutoa  (Kent). 
449  (?).!     Landing  of  the  chiefs  Hengiat  and   Horsa  in  Thanet 

(then  an  island).     Gradual  conquest  of  the  country  between 

the  Thames  and  the  Andredaiveald  (p.  36).     East  and  West 

Kent. 

South  Saxons  (^Swsex). 
477.  ^lU,  a  Saxon  ealderman,  with  his  sons  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and 

Cma,  landed  at  Cissaneeasler  and  conquered  the  region  S.  of 

the  Andredsweald. 
401,  Storm  of  Anderida.     Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

'  The  date  is  varioUBlv  given,  but  449  is  the  vear  moat  commonly  accepted. 
1  have  followed  thnjofffiout  the  conservative  scholars.      The  ultra-skcpticisni 

"liat  can  be  gfiessed  from  the  coiidilion  of  things  there  in  the  71h,  8th,  and  9th 
centuries  leems  to  me  to  be  based  on  hyperciiticiam. 
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Wast  Baxoca  (Wessex). 
A  more  imporUnt  aettlement  was  that  began  by  the  Saxons, 
under  the  ealdormen 
495.  Cerdic  and  Cyaric,  on  the  sontbem  coast,  W.  of  the  Audreds- 
weald.     The  formation  of  the  country  directed  their  line  of 
extension  W.  and  N.,  thus  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the 
great  body  of  western  Cymry. 
517.  Cerdic  and  Cynric  assumed  the  royal  title. 

At  the  begimiing  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Saxon  advance  was  so  sternly  checked  that  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  resumed.  Battle  of  Mom  Badcmicaa  (520).  The  Cjirt- 
ric  traditions  of  Artbur,'  king  of  the  Siiures,  to  whom  this  repulse 
of  the  pagan  invaders  is  attributed,  are  probably  founded  in  truth. 

"ynric  (5M-556)  conquered  modern  Berkshire.     Ceawlin  (556- 
591  [3])  raised  Wessex  to  such  power  that  later  years  entitled  him 
the  second  Brelwalda  of  Britain  (the  first  being  MUs).    The  meaning 
of  this  title  is  not  clear.    By  the 
577.  Battle  of  Deorham  Ceawlin  extended  his  power  to  the  Severn 


and  separated  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (^DevraM)  from  those 
of  West  Wales. 

East  SazoDB  {Essex). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  Saxons  settled  north  of 

the   Thsjnes.     Sack   of   Camutodunum.     Establishment  of    a  small 

kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  which  then  reached  to 

the  Wash  (Ercenwin,  527  ?}. 

Middle  Saxons  (Middlesex). 
A  small  division  of  the  East  Saxons,  dwelling  about  London. 

East  Angles  (Basl  Anglia). 
While  the  East  Saxons  were  making  their  settlements.  Angles  were 
oceupying  the  region  to  the  N.,  between  the  sea,  the  great  feufi  about 
the  Wash  (Uffa,  675  ?),  and  the  forest.     Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

North  Angles  (JVortAumfrria). 
Deira.     Early  in  the  sixth  century  settlements  of  Angles  north  of 

the  Hnmber.  Conquest  of  central  Torkahire. 
Bemicia.  At  the  same  time  other  Angles  were  settling  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  where  they  may  have  found  a  Juti^  colony  already 
647.  established.  Under  Ida,  "  the  flame  bearer,"  as  the  Cymry 
eaUed  him,  the  Angles  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Esk.* 
Bemicia  thus  eomjmsed  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a  region 
_i.:„..  „^:i,    — ..:__  ....  .  .      ,  o(  y,g  Teutonic  con- 

1  The  northern  Cj-miy  swm  slso  lo  have  had  traditions  of  an  Arthur.    L»ter 
fugHivBs  to   Bretagne   carried   the   memory  of  / 


;led  with  the  French  Jecend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  » 
—'■■-'■  -lake  up  Uie  Arthurian  cvcle. 

X  at  the  Cymry  here  as' well  ag  in  tha  south  bae 
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glM  (Meraa). 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  Bcattered  bandg  of  Anglei  occnpied  the 
present  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and 
NorlJian^ton.  The  small  kingdoma  and  lordships  thus  founded 
(LindesfdTas,  Gainas,  Magevttta,  Hwiceat)  were  at  a  later  time 
united  in  the  great  kingdom  of  MercU  (Cridda,  582  ?). 

Thus  Britain  south  of  the  Firth  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixth  centu^  was  divided  between  Gyroij  and  Teutons  by  a  line 
drawn  nearly  N.  and  S.  midwaj  of  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Teuton 
snd  Celt,  pagan  and  Christian,  faced  one  another  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  conquest  was  thorough. 
Not  that  the  Cymry  were  erteirminated  ;  many  remained  within  9ie 
Baion  lines,  and  traces  of  Celtic,  and  of  still  older  blood,  are  not  in- 
frequent in  the  moet  Teutonic  parts  of  England  to-day.  Though 
thesobjugated  Cymry,  however,  might  retam  their  Celtic  blood,  in 
all  else  they  were  soon  assimilated  with  the  conquerors.  Temporary 
ludt  in  the  work  of  conquest.  , 

Wars  of  the  inTaders  among  themselves. 
SS8.  Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northwnbria  by  the  enforced  union 

of  Bemicia  and  Deira  under  2!thelric,  king  of  Bemicia. 
S90~616.   Supremacy  of  .Sthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  afterwards  called 

the  third  Bretwaida,  over  Essex,  Last  Anglia,  Middle  Britain. 

His  wife  was  the  Catholic  Christian  princess  Bertha,  daughter 

of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
fiB7.  Arrival   of   Augustiiie,  legale   of  Pope   Gregory   the   Great. 

Conversion  of  Kent.  Quarrel  between  the  British  church  and 
Aognsldne  (date  of  Easter,  form  of  the  tonsure).  Coaversion  of 
the  East  Saxons.  Laws  of  iGthelbert  An  attempt  to  convert  the 
£ast  Angles  led  to  the  revolt  and 


tooMo.     In  the  N.  ^Ihel/nllt  at  Northumbria  defeated  the  Cymry  of 

Strathclyde  in  tlie  great 

607.  Battle  of  Chester,  and  extended  his  realm  to  the  sea,  cutting 

off  Strathclyde  from  Wales,  as  Wales  had  been  severiid  from 
Cornwall  by  the  battle  of  Deocham  (p.  178).     ^thelfrith  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Idle  by  Rcedwald,  who  had  taken  up  the 
claims  of  Eadwine,  son  of  j^lla,  formerly  king  of  Deira. 
61T-633.    Supremacy  of    Eadwlue   of    ITortliumbrla,  called    tha 

fifth  Bretwaida.  His  ovcrlordship  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  smce,  after  the  conquest  of 
Wessei  (526),  it  included  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Kent  CoaveT- 
Bion  of  Northumbria  (627).  Revolt  of  the  Mercians  under 
Penda  (627-655),  who,  in  alliance  with  Cadwallon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Eadvnne  in  the  battle  of  Heathfleld  (633).     Death  of  Ead- 

Supremacy  of  Fenda  of   Meicia  over  Middle  Britain, 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia. 


..,sk 
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635.   Defeat  of  CadieaSon  by  Ostoald  of  Bemicia,  in  the   battle   of 

the  Heven/eld.     Conqaest  of  Deira. 
635-642.    Sapremacj   of    Oswald   of    ITorthumbria,   afterwards 

called  the  aiith  Breiwaida,  over  Wesaex,  Sussex,  Essex,  Kent. 
CoDversioti  of  Norihumbria  (where  many  people  had  relapsed  iuto 
paganism)  by  Irish  (not  Roman)  missionaries.  Conversioii  of  Wes- 
sex.  In  the  contest  over  East  Aiiglia  Oswald  was  defeated  by  P&ida, 
and  sl^u  in  tbe 
642.   Battle  of  the  Uaaerfeld.     Fenda's  sovereignty  extended  over 

Wessex,  East  Angiia,  Deira. 
665.   Battle  of  the  'Winwaad.     Penda  defeated  by  Otwiu,  brother  of 

OsaeUd,  and  Ms  auceesaor  in  Bemicia,  and  elain. 
653-659.    Supremacy  of  Oswiu  of  Northumbiia,  called  the  aev- 

enth  Bretwalda,  over  all  Teutonio  Britain  except  Weasex, 

Kent,  aod  Sussex. 
659.   Eevolt  of  Mercia  tinder  Widfkere.     Henceforward  the  kings  of 

Northiunbria  were  sovereignB  of  merely  local  power. 
Bivaby  between  the  Irish  misaionajriea  and  Rome.     A  council  con- 
vened by  Oswiii,  decided  in  favor  of  Ii4>nie.     Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
arcbbishop  of  Canterbury  (609),  undertook  the  organization  of  the 
Etifflisk  church. 
688-726.   Ine,  king  of  WeBScz.     Conquest  of  Kent  (694).     Wars 

with  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (710).     Iiaws  of  Ine,  the  oldest 

West  Saxon  code.     Abdication  of  Ine  (726). 
Willlbrod,  missionary   to   the   Frisians.      Bonifoce  (Winfrith), 

Tetle  of   the  Gerraana.     'Wilfrith,  bishop   of   York.     Cutbbert, 
Lindisfame.      Benedict  Biscop,  abbot  of  Wearmonth.      Caed- 

mon.     Bnda  (672-735) ;  Hisloria  eccUsiastica  gentis  Anglorum. 

733-7@.  Supremacy  of  .Xithelbald  of  Mercia  over  all  Englnnd 
S.  of  the  Humber. 

762.   Battle  i*  Burford   (Osfordahire).     Defeat  of   jEthelbald  of 
Mercia  by  the  West  Saxon,  Cuthred. 
Henceforward  Teutonic   Britain    remained  divided    between 

the  three  great  kingdoms,  Northumbria,  "Wessex,  Meroia. 

756.   Btrathclyde  subjected  to  Northumbria  by  Eadbeibt. 

755-794.  Offo,  king  of  Mercia. 

Conquest  of  Orfordshire  from  Wessex   (777  V).     Conquest  of  the 

Welsh  kingdom  of  Pou>i/s,  W.  of  the  Severn.     Ofa'i  Dyke  from  the 

month  of  the  Wye  to  that  of  the  Dee.     Friendship  between  Offa  amd 

Charki  the  Great.     Laws  of  OBa. 

789.  First  recorded  landing  of  Northmen  in  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire. 

802-837.  Ecgberht,  king  of  Wessex,  being  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Beorhtric  after  thirteen  years'  exile  s^ent  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks.  Cornwall  made  tributary.  Defeat  of 
Beomund/of  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of  ElUmdune  (825).  Sub- 
mission of  all  Eneland  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Essok 
E'^herhl  overlord  of  Mercia  and  Norlhambria  (828).  Submis- 
sion of  Wales  (828). 
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All  England  sonth  of  the  Forth,  with  the  possible  exceptum 
of  Strathclyde,  united  under  EcETberht. 

834.   The  Northmen   ravaged   Sheppey.     Ecgberhi  defeated   by  the 

Danes  (825). 
836.   Battle  of   Hengestesdun.     Victorf  of   Ecgberhi   over  Welsh 
and  Danes.    Death  of  Ecgherht  (837). 

i3. 

611. 

of  the  Franks.     According   to  this  division,   which  ^  .._   .... 
strictly  territorial,  the  four  sons  of  Chlodwig,    Theoderie  I. 
CThierrj,     511-.533).    Chlodomer  (Chlodomir,  611-624),  CkO- 
debert  I.   r611-558),  CAl^>lar  I.  (Clotaire,  511-561)  mled  the 
kingdom  rrom  the  four  oourt-camps  of  Afetl,  OrWta*,  Parit 
and  Soissons. 
530-632.     The  kingdom  of  the  Thurlnglana  conquered  hj  the  eldefit 
of  the  brothers  (Theoderic).     The  two  younger  brothers  snb- 
jngated  the  BuiguiidianB. 
The  northern  part  of  Thuriiigia,  as  far  eonth  as  the  Unstrut,  fell  to 
the  Saxons,  the  allies  of  tbe  franks  in  the  war.     The  toulhtm  put 
(to  the  Danube)  became  Fnmkish  torritory,  but  the  name  of  Fnuii»- 
xiu  was  given  to  the  region  south  of  the  liuringian  forest;  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Unatmt,  the  Thuringian  foreat,  and  the  Saale  cod- 
timied  to  be  called  Thmngia. 

Aarnisition  of  Provence  (536)  and  the  supremacy  over  Swabia  and 
Bavuia  on  the  fall  of  the  kmgdom  of  the  East  GoUis. 
£58-561.     The  whole  Prankish  kingdom  again  united  under  Chlo- 

tar  I.,  who  outlived  his  three  brothers.     After  his  death 
561.  A  lecond  division   of  the   kingdom   among  the   grandsons   of 
Chlodwig,  Chmtram  (561-6931,  CAarideri  /.  (561-567),  Sifft- 
bert  I.  (561-576),  and  ChUpefic  I.  (561-584),  into  four,  later 
(567)  into  three  parts :  Auatraala,  with  the  capital  at  Sheims, 
and  a  population  chiefly  German  ;  Nenstria,  with  the  capital 
at  Soisaons  ;  Burgundy,  with  Orleans  as  capital ;  in  both  of 
which  later  divisi<HiB  the  mass  of  the  populabon  was  Komano- 
Celtie  or  Romance.' 
Family  divisions   and  wars  full  of   horrors.     Fend   of  &^mhilde 
IBnnicAUda)   of  Austrasia,  a  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the 
Visigothfl,  and  Fredegmtde  (Fredegundis)  of  Nenstna  (f  597},  slave, 
sod  afterwards  wife,  of  ChUperio  L 

613.  Second  onion  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under 

Chlotar  II.   of  Neustria,   great-grandson   of   Chlodwig. 

Bmnfailde.  captured,  tortured,  and  dragged  to  death  by  a 

wihi  horse. 

Ori^  of  the  powerof  the  m^orea  dotaus  (Haugmekr,  mayors  of 

'  Charibert  receii/ed  rhe  lerritniy  btoii 
wii  eqnillj  divided  smoag  his  brotben, 
forth  of  importuice.    [Tbars.] 
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the  palace),  who  were  at  first  superintendenfa  of  the  r^al  household, 
afterwardB  leaders  of  the  feudal  retainers  (^leudes).  The  race  of  the 
Flplna  (afterwards  called  Caroiingians),  of  pure  German  blood,'  ae- 
quired  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  o&ce  of  major  domus,  in  Austrasia 
lirst,  and  aftenvards  in  Nenstria. 

622-6TS.     Third  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  (interrupted, 
however,  by  several  temporary  unions)  into  the  tiro  parts  into 
which  it  bad  meanwhile  sepa.rated  ; 

1.  AuBtrasia  (principally  German),  separated  by  the  Schelde 
from  2.  Ifeuatila  (Romance,  northern  France  to  the  Loire,  not  reck- 
oning Bretagne  whicn  was  independent)  and  Burgimdy.  'The  duchies 
of  Aquitania  and  Vaaconia  (Guyenne  and  Gascogue),  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Fyreueca,  were  almost  independent. 

S  4.  MOHAMUED  (MAHOMET)  AND  THE  CALIPHATE. 
622.  Mohammed's  flight  (Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 
16  July.  Mohammed  (i.  e.  he  who  is  greatly  pnuaed),  bom  at  Mecca, 
£71,  of  the  fatnily  of  Hashem,  a  merchant,  husband  of  the 
wealthy  Chadija,  acquainted  from  his  joomeys  with  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions,  proclaimed  Imnself  a  prophet  among  the  tribe  of 
the  Koreiskilea.  Islam  (i.  e.  a  submission  to  the  will  of  God  conse- 
quent on  bcUef).  Otib  God  (Allah)  and  Mohammed  his  prophet. 
Moslems  (the  believers).  Victories  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia  (629)  ; 
preparatioQ  for  conquests  in  Syria.    Mohammed  died  632. 

CaUpha  (i.  e.  successors)  : 
632-634.     Ahv-hehr,  father-m-law  of  the  prophet     Collection  of  the 
Koran  (Quran),  later  enlarged  by  the  transcription  of  an  oral 
tradition,  the  Soona.     Separation  of  the  believers  into  Soonees, 
who  recognized  this  addition,  and  Sheeah,  who  rejected  it,  and 
regarded  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  bis  only  right- 
ful successor.    Wars  with  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Persians. 
634r-644.     Omar,  founder  of  the  Arabian  supremacy  in  the  East. 
He  aasumed  the  title   of  Emir-al-Mumenin  ("  Prince  of  the 
faithful"),  which  was   afterwards  borne  by  all  the  caliphs. 
Conquest  ot  Syria  (Damascus  636),  Palestine,  PhtEnicia.     De- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  Smaanidix  (the  New  Peraians) 
by  the   battle  of  Nehavend   (641),     Conquest   of  Egypt   by 
Omar's  general  Amroo.     Capture  of  Aleiandria. 
644r-656.     Othmann  (Osman).     Conquest  of  northern  Africa.    Cap- 
ture of  Rhodes.     Murder  of  Othman  during  an  insurrection. 
656-661.     All,  hnsband  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter,  not  uiu- 
versally  recognized.     Muawwiyah  proclaims  himself  caliph  in 
Syria.     After  bloody  civil  wars  and  after  the  murder  of  Ali, 
the  Sooneite 
661-750.     Ommiads  obtained  the  caliphate. 

661-680.    Muawwiyah  /.,  great-grandson  of   Omey^ah.     He  traiu- 
ferred  the  residence  of  the  caliphs  from  Medma  to  Damasciu 
1  Bonnell,  Die  Anfaayt  dea  Karoanyitchen  Haniet,  1S63. 
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The  caliphate  was  made  hereditarT. 
Abaat  70U  thi:  guy«nii>r  Musa  completed  the  conqueat  of  Byzantine 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Berbers,  who  ac- 
cepted Islam,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Punic,  Greek, 
and  Roman  descent,  became  amalgamated  with  the  Arabians 
under  the  name  of  Moors.  Tank,^  one  of  Miaa't  generals, 
crossed  from  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  and  in  the 

7U.  Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontora  (plains  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir) destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  VisieothB. 

From  this  time  on  there  coexisted  in  Spiun;  1.  the  province  of  the 
RiUpbate,  which  bectune,  at  a  later  date  (766),  the  separate  caliphate 
of  Cordova;  2.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Asturia,  founded  bjr  Pdagim, 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

The  Arabians  penetrated  the  passes  in  the  countrj  of  the  Basques 
and  invaded  Gaul.     Here  a  limit  was  set  to  their  conquests  by  the 
732.  Battle  between  Tonrs  and  Poitiers,  where  they  were  defeated 
bj  Charles  Martel. 

Under  the-  last  of  the  Ommiads  the  caliphate  reached  its  greatest 
extent,  embracing  southwestern  Asia  from  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  and 
Uie  /ijdu»  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cavrasus,  the  entire  twrtkem 
coaal  of  Africa,  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
Friince  the  county  of  Narbona,  besides  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles. 

\a  the  caliphate  declining  vigor;  constant  wars  with  the  followers 
of  All  Ahd  Abbas,  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  of  the  prophet,  over- 
thKw  the  last  Ommiad  caliph,  Merwan  II. 

750-1258.    Kule  of  the  Abbasides.    Residence  at  Ba^rdad. 

Treacherous  murder  of  ^  the  Ommiad  princes  (90). 

One  only, 
Abd-er-Ralunan,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  founded  there  the 
756.     oalipliate  of  Cordova. 

%K   KINGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDEE  THE  CAEOLINGIANS. 

687.  Pipin  of  Heristal,  major  domua  (mayor  of  the  palace) 
of  Australia,  became  by  the  victory  of  Teetrl  (not  far  from 
St.  Queutin)  over  tlie  major  domns  of  Soisaons  (Neustria)  sole 
major  domua  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  called 
himself  in  future  dux  etprinceps  Franconm. 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  defeated  by  the  Arabian  invaders. 
Bought  help  from  Charles,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  major 
domua  IHpin  of  Ileristal. 

732.    Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.     Victory  of 

'  Fmm  him  comeB  the  n»m«  Gibtl  ar  Jebelat-TarikiGSiraUaT),  i.e.  mn«n- 
tain  of  Tarik,  near  wbich  he  landed.  It  would  appear  Ihat  the  srory  of  Tarik'a 
M'lDE  been  summoned  by  the  TIaigolhic  count  Aiion,  is  mj-thical.    Cf .  JJahn, 
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■  the 

75L'  With  Pipln  the  Short  (741-768),  Charles  Martel's 
MD,  the  CarolinsiaiiB  became  kin^  of  the  Franks. 
The  last  king  of  the  Merowing^an  hue  (les  roU  faineanti),  C&ilde- 
ric  III.,  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Zacharias  mid  placed 
in  a  monajitery.  Fipln  was  FaiBcd  upon  the  shield  on  the  field  of 
Mars  at  Soissons,  as  king  of  the  FratJa.  In  751  Pope  Stephen  UE^ 
who  bad  come  to  France  to  seek  help,  anointGd  Pipin  and  his  sons 
CharUi  and  Karltaann  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  For  the  future  Fipin 
■tyled  himself  "  king  bg  Ike  grace  of  God." 

In  requital  at  this  service  Pipin  drove  back  Aijitad,  king  of  the 
Langobards,  who  was  threatening  the  Pope  (p.  175).  Gift  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Raoeana  and  the  Pentapolit  (Arieona,  Sinigaglia,  Fano, 
Peiaro,  Rimini),  the  territory  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  to  the  Pope, 
and  thereby  the  first  foundation  of  the  Papal  States.  Pipin  patrictttt 
of  Rome,  that  city  not  being-  included  in  the  gift  to  the  Pope.* 

Bonlfaolus  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk  Win/ried,  named 
Bonifaeiui  bj  Pope  Greenry  II.),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans  (about 
680-764).  He  preached  Christianity  in  the  country  of  the  East  Franks, 
in  Thuringia,  IleBse,  and  Friesland.  Bishop  since  722,  archbishop 
since  732  without  a  settled  bishopric,  he  brought  all  newly  founded 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  into  strict  dependence  upon  the  Papal 
chair.  In  742  Concilium  Germanicum,  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Church.  In  748  Boniiacius  became  the  first  archbishop  at 
Mainz;  in  754  he  was  killed  by  the  heathen  Friesians. 
768-814.     Charles  the  Great  {Charlemagne), 

since  the  death  of  his  brother  Karlmann  (771),  sole  ruler.    Kart- 
miuin's  sons  took  refuge  with  Deaideriia,  king  of  the  Lango- 
bards,  whose  daughter  Charles  had  married,  but  afterw^da 
rejected. 
773-774.     Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards. 
Ihe  Pope  having  refased  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karlmann,  Deed- 
deriuB  occupied  the  Pentapolls  and  threatened  Rome,     Charles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  ex  officio,  as  patricius  of  Rome.   Capture 
of  Povta  after  a  six  months'  siege,  duriijg  which  Charles  had  viaited 
Borne  and  renewed  Ins  alliance  with  the  Fope.     Deaiderias  placed  in 
a  monastery.     Charles,  king  of  Italy,  by  which  is  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Langobards,  northern  and  central  Italy.     The  larger  part  of 
southern  Italy  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
772-804.    War  with  the  Saxons. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  as  follows.     'Waat- 
phalia,  on  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Em»  ; 

1  See  th«  proof  in  G.  Biohter,  AnaaUit  d.  deuixhen  Gachichlt  im  MiUtlaU 
Ur.  I.  o.  aie. 

X  Eonrg  Pippin,  Chap. 
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Engam,  on  both  sides  of  the  Waer  as  f  or  aa  the  Leine  ;  BastpliaUa, 
aj  far  as  the  Elbe;  ICoTthalbiiigia,  K.  of  the  lower  Elbe  to  tbt 
Eider. 

The  Saion  war  was  resolTed  npon  in  the  awembly  (May-fleld)  at 
Worms  (772). 

772.  Capture  of  the  Ereilntrg,  deatmction  of  the  IrTrurmd.  775. 
Csptore  of  SigibuTg.  SubjnG|ation  of  tbe  Saxons  W.  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Saxons  degtro.yed  the  Ereabur^,  but  were  aubjugabed  anew. 
776-777.  First  May-field  in  the  laiid  of  the  Saxons,  at  Paderbom. 
New  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Charles's 
defeat  in  the  Fyreneea,  778;  subdued  by  the  anny  of  the  east  Franka 
Mid  Alamaniu.  779,  Charles  gaiued  a  victory  at  Bochoit  on  the  Aa. 
7S0,  Submiamon  of  the  Saxons  ;  acceptance  of  Chiiatianity. 

After  a  new  and  general  revolt  headed  by  Widukind  or  Wit±s- 
Uud,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Frankish  army,  Charles  took  the  field  in 
penou  with  sncoesa.  782,  Slaughter  of  4fi00  Saxons  on  the  Aller. 
783,  A  new  and  terrible  uprising,  the  result  of  this  massacre.  Charles 
vietorioua  first  at  Detmold,  then  ou  the  Hate.  785,  After  a  two  yean' 
e  Wittekind  submitted  and  became  a  Christian. 


778.  Wars  of  Charles  in  Spain. 

Conqueat  of  Saragossa.  Return  by  Roncevaux,  and  defeat  of 
the  Frankish  rearguard.  Death  of  Uie  hero  Roland,  margrave 
of  the  Breton  coast,  a  pretended  nephevr  of  Charles,  whose 
deeds  are  celebrated  in  a  aeries  of  romances.  The  SpanUh 
mark '  was  of  later  foundation,  and  was  strengthened  by  Lud- 
wig,  son  of  Charles  (800). 

788.  Abolition  of  the  doohy  of  the  Bajuvailee  (Bavarians),  after 
the  second  revolt  of  duke  Taiailo. 

Wars  with  the  Northmen  (the  common  name  of  the  GemuiTii 
of  the  Scandinavian  north),  and  with  the  Slavs.  Charlca  de- 
feated the  Wiltzi  and  advaueed  to  the  Peene  (789). 

791-799.  War  with  the  Avars  (who  had  aided  TassUo,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia) conducted  principally  by  Charles'  son  Pipin.  796. 
Starm  of  the  King'i  Ring  (the  chief  camp  of  the  Avars) 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theisa.  The  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Raah  was  annexed  to  the  Frankisb  empire 


800.  Charles  revived  the  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 
Pope  Iieo  III.,  ill-treated  by  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor 
in  an  insurrection,  and  expelled  from  the  city  (799),  sought 
Charles'  cainp  at  Paderbom.  Restored  by  Charles  t^  Rome, 
be  crowned  lum  emperor  on  Chriatmas-day,  800. 

793-804.  New  revolts  among  the  Saxons  particularly  in  the  N.,  led 
to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  with  whom  the  Saxons  had  taken  ref- 
u^.  Gottfried,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  the  Frankdah  mark; 
his  ships  harassed  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean- 

'  Mirk  1  a  strip  of  land  on  (ha  Imrder  of  a  fonnlry,  where  the  mriitarv 
power  WM  wpecially  well  kept  up,  iinaer  s  Markgrat  (Iwrder-count),  who  was 
wpoMible  for  the  safety  o(  the  border.  —  TuAjf s. 
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808.  The  Danea,  defeated  by  Charles,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  emperor, 

retired  beyond  the  Eider. 
810.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  agaiust  Gottfried  in 
person.  The  Danish  king-  was  mnrdered  by  his  own  servants. 
Peace  with  his  successors.  Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe  remained  a  part 
of  the  Frankisb  kingdom.  Boundaries  of  the  kingdom  :  Ebro,  Saab, 
aider,  Garigtiano.     The  Wends  were  again  subjugated. 

Cbacles  resided  in  Aaehen  in  Auutrasia  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  warm  springs,  or  in  the  County  Palatine  on 
the  Rhine,  at  IngeUieim,  or  in  JVymioejen.  Capitularii,  imperial  re- 
scripts. Assemblies  composed  of  all  men  of  rank,  both  churchmen 
and  laymen  ("in  quo  pladto  generalitas  univcraorum  maioruni,  tarn 
clericorum  quam  laicocum  conreniebat ").  Levy  of  troops  (Heer- 
baii).  Governors  of  counties  (Gaugrafen),  counts  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts (comites  marchia,  MaJkgraf  en),  imperial  messengers  {missi  regia, 
Sendgrafen),  who  made  periodical  circuits  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  hesiii  complaints  and  reported  the  same  with  other  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  to  the  emperor.  The  Anglo-Saiton  scholar 
Aicuin,  t\ie  dngobard  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid  (PatUm  Diaconus), 
called  to  the  imperial  court,  where  intellectual  pursuits  were  favored 
and  shared  by  the  emperor.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  at 
Tours  and  Paris.  Einhard  (Eginhard),  the  favorite  secretary  of 
Charles  (author  of  the  Vita  Card!  Imperatoriit).  Charles  the  Great 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  series  of  romances  of  the 
Middle  Age. 

7S6-809.  In  the  East  Chailes  found  a  friend  and  admirer  in  Har- 
Oun-al-RaBhld,  CaJiph  of  Bagdad.  His  reign  and  that  of 
his  son  Mamun  cover  the  most  fruitful  period  of  science,  art, 
and  manufactures  among  the  Arabs. 

The  elder  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  and  Pipin,  dying 
before  their  father,  be  was  succeeded  by  his  yoimgest  son,- 
814-840.     Ludwig  the  Pious.    {Lonis  !e  Debonnwre). 

Ludwig's  nephew,  Bemhard,  Pipin's  son,  according  to  Charles' 
decree,  king  of  Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle,  re- 
belled agaiiat  the  latter,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
Lndwig  had  4  sons  :  Lothar,  Pipin,  Ludwig,  Charles  Ike  Bald  (the 
latter  by  Judith,  his  second  wife,  of  the  noble  Alajnannian  family  of 
Uie  Wel/s).     In  829  Ludwig  suhjtjtuted  a  now  division  of  the  empire, 
whereby  his  youngest  son,  Karl,  received  Alamannia  and  the  royal  . 
title  for  the  division  made  in  817,  under  which  Lothar  held  the  larger 

?art  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  crown,  Pipin  had  Aquitania,  and 
lUdwig,  Bavana.  The  three  elder  sons  at  once  revolted,  and  civil  wr.r 
broke  out.  On  the  Field  of  Lies,  near  Colmar  in  Alsace,  Ludwig,  the 
father,  was  deserted  by  his  troops  (833).  He  was  taken  prisoner 
(public  penance  in  the  church  at  Soissons),  but  soon  released  l^  liis 
repentant  son  Ludwig,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  (8M).  Pipin 
died  in  838,  and  his  share  of  the  empire  was  divided  between  Lothar 
and  Charles,  which  caused  a  new  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.  In 
840  Ludwig  the  Pious  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  near  Ingelheim, 
Ludwig  and  Charles  in  alliance  defeated  Lothar  at  Fonianetiim  {foa^ 
fenai'He  or  Fmlenay  »)  in  841.     Bi-lingual  oath  of  Strassburg  (8i2J. 
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843.     Treaty  of  Verdun.     Division  o{  the  empire  among 

Aug.      tlie  bruliera  as  follows : 

1.  Lothai :  Centre  of  tlie  Frankish  lands,  i.  e.  Auairatia,  Friet- 
land,  the  Alamannian  lands  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Burgundy,  Provence,  a  part  of  Lanauedoc;  in 
eeneral,  a  reeion  bounded  by  the  Scheide,  Meuie,  Saone,  Rhone, 
in  the  west,  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  in  the  east,  and  Frcmkisk 
Italy. 

2.  Lndwig  the  German  :  The  eastern  part  of  the  Frankisb  lands, 
i.  e.  all  those  parts  of  the  empire  lying  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  except  Friesland  ;  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  Worms,  and 
Speier  on  the  left  bank  (in  general  a  region  lying  between  the 
Shine  and  the  Elbe). 

3.  Charles  the  Bald  ;  The  west«m  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
i.  e.  Neastria,  Aqailania,  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  S^i- 
mania,  the  Spanish  Mark. 

Lothar  retained  the  imperial  dignity  which  his  father  had  ^ven 
him.  His  kingdom,  which  lacked  natural  boundaries  and  comprised 
various  nationalities,  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  rapid  disso- 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  originally  merely  a  /amilg  contract,  made 
wiUioiit  regard  to  national  differences.  In  Ludwig's  kingdom,  how- 
ever, tbe  German  element  was  in  the  majority  ;  in  that  of  Charles  the 
Romance  element  prevailed.  Thus  there  developed,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  centuries,  from  the  East  Frankiah  element  the  Oerman, 
from  the  West  Frankish  the  French  natdonalitrjr.  The  East  Flunks 
laStd  their  language,  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  used  hy  the  educated 
flergj,  the  deutsche,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  people,  and  gradually 
(since  Henry  I.  ?)  those  who  spoke  Deutsche  came  to  be  called 
ikuliche.^ 

i«- 

226-240.     Artaxerxes  I.  (Artahshatr). 

son,  not  of  Sasan,  but  of  Papak,  probably  king  of  Persia 
proper,  revolted  against  Artaimnus,  tbe  last  king  of  Par- 
thia  (p.  30),  whom  be  defeated  and  slew  in  tlie  battle  of 


Coot^t  of  Artaxenes  with  the  Arsacid  kings  of  Bactria  and  Arme- 
nia- The  claim  preferred  by  Artaierxes  to  aU  Asia  as  far  as  the 
^gean  involved  hira  in  a  war  with  Rome.  Defeat  of  Alexander 
Severus,  followed  hy  peace.  Subjugation  of  Armenia.  Restoration 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Collection  of  the  teit  of  the  Zeud  Ayesta. 
Artaienea  was  succeeded  by  hia  son, 
2*0-271.    Sapor  I.  (Shahpuhn). 

Wan  with  Rome.      I.  (241-244.)  The  Romans  were  sue 
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ceBsfnl  nnder  Gordiatwit,  but  hU  sacceBsor,  Philippui,  conclnded  peace 
with  Sapor,  leaving  Armenia  ia  his  hands,  but  retaining  MeBopotaoiia. 
II.  (258-260.)  A  glorious  waf  for  Persia.  Nitiba,  Edma,  Andoch 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Valerlauus  waa  cap* 
tured  and  Temained  a  prisoner  undl  his  death  (266  or  266).  Defeat 
of  Persians  by  Odenatlaa  of  Palmyra  (p.  167).  Erection  of  many 
bnihiings  and  engineering  works  in  Persia.  Maul,  or  Slanea,  & 
teacher  of  a  new  form  of  religion  componoded  of  Christianity  and 
Zoroaaterianism  (^Manicheism),  expelled  from  Persia. 

Sapor  was  succeeded  b;  his  sou,  Hormisdaa  I.  (Auhrmatdi'),  who 
reigned  one  year  and  ten  days  (271-272)  and  was  followed  by  hia 
brother,  Varahran  I.  (272-275).  Eieeution  of  Maui.  Aid  sent  to 
Zenobia  (p.  I6T).  The  marder  of  Aurelianus  (275)  pnt  an  end  to  hia 
expedition  against  Varahran,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 
his  son  VarahiBU  H.  (27&~292?).  His  reign  is  marked  chiefly  by  tlie 
war  with  Rome  (283),  which  was  closed  by  the  mysterious  de^h  of 
Corui  (283-28i).  Revolt  of  TiridaUs  of  Armenia,  aided  by  Rome. 
Varahran  m.,  son  of  Varahran  II.,  reigned  four  months,  and  was 
followed  by  his  brother, 
292-301.     Naraea, 

who  after  defeating  his  brother  and  rival,  Hormisdat,  drove 
Tiridalea  from  Armenia  (296).  War  with  Rome.  Oaleriut,  at  first 
unsuccessful  in  Mesopotamia,  finally  defeated  Narses.  Peace  (297) : 
1.  Persia  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  to  Borne.  2.  The 
Tigris  recognized  as  the  general  bonndary  between  Persia  and  Borne.' 
3.  Cession  of  a  large  part  of  Media  to  Armenia.  4.  Persia  surrendered 
to  Rome  her  anpi'eniacy  over  Iberia  (Georgia). 

Abdication  of  Narsei  and  accession  of  his  son,  Honuiadas  H. 
(301-309),  whose  reign  covers  little  of  importance.  At  hia  death  the 
nobles  act  aside  his  sou  Hormiadaa,  and  conferred  the  crown  apon  hia 
unborn  chUd.     A  boy  was  bom,  who  received  the  name 

309-379  (?).     Sapor  H. 

Dnring  his  minority  the  country  suffered  from  invaaitHiB  of  the 
Arabs,  but  on  arriving  at  his  seventeenth  year  Sapor  assumed  the 
government,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  Arabia.  Persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (about  325).  First  war  vfith  Rome  (337-350). 
Defeat  of  Coiatantiui  at  Smgara  (348).  NisSnt  in  Mesopotamia  thrica 
besieged  by  Sapor  in  vain  (338, 340, 350).  War  ot  Sapor  with  Tatar 
tribes  in  the  E.  (351—359)  and  extension  of  Persian  power  in  thia 
direction,  Armenia  went  over  to  Bome.  Seooud  war  with  Rome 
(359-363).  Invasion  of  Syria.  Capture  of  Afitida  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Julianas,  emperor  uf  Rome,  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  before  Ctesipkon  (362),  but  immediately  began  a  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  His  successor,  Jovian,  concluded 
peace  with  Sapor  for  thirty  years  (363)  :  1.  Restoration  of  the  five 
provinces  ceded  by  Naraes,  2.  Surrender  of  Nisibia  and  Singara  to 
Persia.  3.  Rome  to  give  up  aU  connection  with  Armenia.  Conquest 
at  Armenia  hj  Sapor.  Third  war  with  Rome  (371-376),  carried 
en  withoat  energy  and  concluded  by  an  obscure  peace. 

1  BawUniOD,  Sntnlh  Atoiittrchy,  128  foil.,  dixcueat^a  Ilie  condiliout. 
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lie  bnlliant  nign  of  Sapm  wm  followed  b;  ft  time  of  <(iiiet. 
Artaxerxes  H.  (379-383.)  Sapor  m.  (333-388.)  Diviaion  of 
Armenia  between  Persia  and  Rome, — -Persia  receiving  tha  larger 
put  Varahron  r7.  (388-399)  deposed  Chogroei,  king  of  Pereiaii 
Armenia,  and  placed  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  (391).  Varahiwi 
wsi  murdered  during  a  mutiny,  and  succeeded  b;  his  sou  I«dlg«rd  L 
[itdikerti)  (399-419  [420]),  whose  peaceful  reign  is  remarkable  for 
little,  except  a  peraeontion  of  the  Christiaiu  iu  FerraA  and  Armenia. 
He  wu  sncceeded  by  his  son, 

119(420)^140.    Tarahran  v., 

who,  having  put  down  ChotroBt,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  re- 
newed the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  began  war  with  Rome. 
Meeting  with  no  success,  he  concluded  peaee  (422),  and  agreed  to  stop 
the  persecution.  (Charity  of  Acadut,  bifihop  of  Amida,  who  ransomed 
7000  Peraian  captives.)  Beginning  of  Persia's  wart  with  the  XIphtbl' 
alitea  (Pera.  Hait/ioT),  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  0xu3,  and  prob- 
ably of  "  Thibetic  or  Turkish  stock  "  (notlluns).  Surprise,  defeat,  and 
death  of  the  isTadiug  Khan.  The  Persians  crossed  the  Ozus  and 
diastised  the  Tatars  in  their  own  territory.     Varahran  was  succeeded 

M0-4S7.    iBdigerdll., 

who  at  once  declared  war  upon  Rome,  but  as  hastily  oonoluded 
pe»ce.  Nine  years*  war  with  the  EpthialUea,  ending  with  their  defeat 
m  their  own  country.  The  att«mpt  of  Itdigerd  to  convert  Armenia 
to  Zoroastrianism  brought  on  a  religious  war,  wherein  the  Christians 
•ere  defeated  (455  or  466).  Forcible  conversion  of  Armenia.  To- 
Tud  the  close  of  his  reign  ladigerd  was  defeated  by  the  Epkthialites, 
After  his  death  civil  war  betweeti  hb  sous  Perme*  and  Hormadia, 
ending  in  the  victory  of 
453-483  (?).     ParoEM. 

Great  famine  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (?).  Unsuccess- 
ful war  and  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Epktkialites  r464r465).  Re- 
TOlt  of  Armenia  under  Vahan,  which  was  still  unsubdued  when  Pero- 
Kt  again  attacked  the  Ephthiatite),  at  whose  bauds  he  suffered 
s  severe  defeat,  falling  in  the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  (?) 
*S3(?)-487.    Balaa  (Pers.  Valakhe$h  or  Votgaxes), 

under  whom  Persia  probably  paid  tribute  to  Khtah-neteaz,  the 
Ephtbialite   Khan.     Pacification   of   Armenia.     Edict  of   toleration. 
IWructtoa  of  flre-altara.     Balas  was  succeeded  by 
4a7(?)-49a     Kobad,  (first  reign) 

Bon  of  Percaea,  who  had  been  in  hiding  among  the  Ephthi- 
alitea.  Successful  war  with  the  Khazara,  a  people  of  uncertun  race 
(Tuikish  or  Caucasian?),  dwelling  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
Communistic  and  aacotic  doctrines  of  Masdak,  s.  high  priest  of  Zoro- 
Mter,  t«  which  many  converts  were  made,  the  king  being  of  the 
number.  Consequent  disturbances  in  Persia  and  Armenia  resulting 
tn  the  deposition  of  Kobad  and  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
498.-501.    Zamasp. 

K<Aad,  however,  soon  escaped  to  the  IDphthialitea  and  returned 
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at  the  head  of  an  army,  whereupon  Zamasp  voluntarily  resigned  the 

601-531.     Kobad  (second  reign). 

Withdrawal  of  support  from  Masdak.  The  refusal  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  fulfil  its  agreement  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus,  which  was  the  usual  route  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in  their  invasions  of  Persia  or  the  Eastern  Empire, 
caused  Kobad  to  declare  war.  Sack  of  Amda  (502).  An  Ephthi- 
alite  iovaaion  induced  peace  in  507.  Ereetion  of  the  fortress  of 
Daras,  twelve  miles  from  Nisibis  by  Anattaiitu,  emperor  of  the  East. 
S;!cond  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  (524—531),  wherein  the  Per- 
siaus,  at  first  successful,  were  defeated  by  Belisarlus  in  the  battle  of 
Daras  (528).  Kobad  was  succeeded  by  his  sou, 
531-579.  Chosroes  I.  Anushirwan  ("  The  Just  ")  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Sassanid  kings. 
Peace  with  Borne  (533)  :  1.  Rome  paid  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  toward 
the  fortification  of  the  Caucasus.  2.  Daraa  retained  its  fortifica^ 
tions,  but  was  not  to  be  the  Roman  headquarters.  3.  Reciprocal  sur- 
render of  recent  conquests.  4.  Eternal  friendship  and  alliance,  whence 
this  peace  is  known  as  the  "  endless  peace."  It  endured  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Chosroes,  jealous  of  the  great  victo- 
ries of  Justtnian  in  the  West,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  East 
Goths  and  declared  war. 
940.     Capture  of  Antlooh. 

Chosroes  eitorted  ransom  from  the  principal  cities  of  weat- 
em  Asia  Minor;  returned  home.     A  truce,  oonoluded  in  545,  waa 
broken  in  549  by  Rome,  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Laa  (inhalutants 
of  ancient  Colchis)  in  their  war  with  Persia. 
631,   Capture  of  Fetia  by  the  Romans  and  Laisi. 
663.   Definite  pBaca  between  Feraia  and  Rome. 

1.  Lazka  ceded  to  Rome.  2.  Rome  to  make  a  yearly  pay- 
ment to  Persia.  3.  Exercise  of  their  faith  secured  to  the  Ohnstifuis 
in  Persia.  4.  Commercial  intercourse  between  the  empires  restricted 
to  oertain  roads  and  marts.  5.  Free  diptomatii!  intercourse.  6. 
Daras  to  retain  its  fortificatious.  7.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  ajrbi- 
tration.  S.  Allies  of  either  party  inclnded  in  the  peace.  9.  Persia 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian  Gates  alone.  10.  The 
peace  was  oonoluded  for  fifty  years. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Ephlhialites  and  Khazars. 
662.  Expedition  of  Chosroes  to  Arabia,  against  (he  Christian  kin^ 
dom  founded  there  by  Ahyssinians  early  in  the  sixth  centory. 
Chosroes  cjlpelled  the  Abyssinians  and  left  the  country  under  the 
eontrol  of  Salf,  leader  of  the  native  Homerites ;  after  his  murdar 
Arabia  was  made  a  Persian  province. 

The  expedition  to  India  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  doubtful.  Dexabid, 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  Ephthialites 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  invaded  Persia, 
bat  met  with  no  success. 

572.     Justiii,  Emperor  of  the  East,  declared  wai  on  Persia.     Chos- 
roes ravaged  Syria.    Fall  of  Darai  (573). 
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ChosroEs  died,  519,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Improved  admiiustratioii  in  Persia  under  CboHToeti.  Empire  dr 
Tided  into  four  goTemments  :  Baat,  Kha-asmn,  Seitlan,  Kirman  • 
Korth,  Arvtenia,  AzerUzan,  GhUan,  Kornn,  Isfahan;  Boutll,  Fan, 
Ahmaz  ;  West,  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  Aetgria,  Mesopotamia.  Frequent 
progresses  of  Uie  king.  Substitution  of  a  fixed  land  tax  for  tlie  for- 
mer variable  tax  on  prodnce.  Tax  collectors  placed  under  the  super- 
YLsion  of  the  priests.  Reform  in  the  army.  Improved  irrigation. 
Protection  of  foreigners.  Encouragement  of  learning.  Laws  of 
Artaxerxes  revised.  CoUection  of  the  Shah-na-meh,  or  Book  of  the 
Kings,  tbe  basis  of  Firdusi's  epic.  Introduction  of  the  Fables  of 
PUpay,  and  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.  Toleration  extended  to 
Cbnstians.  ChosroSs  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
579-589.     HoimlsdaB  IV.  {Hormazd). 

At  first  a  wise  ruler,  afterwards  tbe  worst  of  Persian  kings. 
579.   Inya^on  of  Persia  by  the  ElasCem  EmperoF  Manrioe. 
531.   Defeat  of  tbe  Persians  at  Constaatia.     Tbe  war  continued  with 

alternate  defeat  and  victory  until  in 
589.  Persia  was  invaded  by  Arabs,  Kkazars,  and  above  all  by  the 
great  Khan  of  the  Turks.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Peruan 
^neral  Bahram  and  fell  in  tbe  battle.  In  the  same  year  Hormisdas 
provoked  a  war  with  Borne  by  invading  Lasica.  Babnun  was  de- 
feated on  the  Araxes.  An  insult  offered  him  by  the  kin?  caused  his 
Kiolt  and  tbe  deposition  and  murder  of  Homiisdas,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son, 
589-628.     Chosro@s  II.,  Eherwin, 

wbo  was  at  once  involved  ia  war  with  Babram,  who  drove  him 
from  tbe  kingdom  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Bahram 
(Varahrau  VI.)  was  short  (590-S91).  Chosrues  had  taken  refuge 
cX  Constantinople,  and  a  Roman  force  restored  h'"*"  to  bis  throne. 
Bahram,  defeated,  fled  to  tbe  Turks. 

The  second  reign  of  ChosroeH  H.  was  marked  by  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  Persia's  power,  and  by  its  sudden  fall. 

603-610.   War  with   Phocas,   murderer    of    Maimce.      C^ture  of 
Doras.     Syria,  Armenia,  Gatatia,  Phryffia,  ravaged.     Sack  of 
AntiotA.    The  accession  of  HeracliuB  to  the  thiiine  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  did  not  end  the  war. 

613.  Invasion  of  Cappadocia. 

614.  Capture  of  Damascus. 

615.  Sack  of  Jerusalem. 

616.  Capture  of  Pelmium  and  Alexandria   by  tbe  Persian  general 

Shahi^Barz.     Submission  of  Egypt. 

617.  Fail  of  Chalcedoa.     The  Persians  encamped  witbiik  a  mile  of 

Constantinople . 
^.   Capture  of  Ancyra  and  of  Rhodes.     Persia  restored  to  the 

llmita  which  it  attained  under  Darius  I. 
So  nearly  bad  Chosro«9  driven  Heracliua  to  despair  that  he  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  but  his  design  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens  of   Constantinople.      Thus  driven  to  bay,  the  emperor 
formed  tiie  desperate  resolve  of   attacking   bis  enemy  in   hia  own 
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622.   Landing   of    the   Romans  in   the   Gulf   of  I»*ut.     Defeat   of 


623.   HeracUus  sailed  to  Lazica,  and  invaded  Anneuia.     ChofiroSs  le- 

treated,  and  the  Romans  wintered  in  Albania. 
625.  Rattle  of  the  Barus.  Defeat  of  Bliahr-bara.  Chosroes  al- 
lied himself  with  the  Avars,  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  field: 
one  against  Heraclius  in  Asia  Minor,  one  destined  for  a  direet 
attack  on  Constantinople.  The  latter  ^^mpt  failed,  Constontinmle 
held  out,  although  attacked  also  b;  hosts  of  Bulgarians  aitd  other 
barbarians  from  the  west. 

Winter  campaign  of  Heraclius. 
627.   Dec.  12.   Battle  of  NineTell.     Defeat  of  the  Persians.    Flight 
of  Chosro^.     Heraclius  advanced  to  Ctesiphon,  but  returned 
without  assaulting  the  citj. 
Mutiny  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon  under  two  of   the 
king's  sons.     Seizure  and  mnrder  of  ChairoHs.     He  was  succeeded 
b  J  his  son, 
628-629  (?).   Kobad  n.  (Sirom), 

who  ooncluded  peaee  with  Rome  on  a  bBsis  of  exchange  of 
oonqaosts  and  captives.  Death  of  Kohad  (of  the  plague  7).  Usur- 
pation of  Bbahr-btuz,  who  before  two  months  were  over  was  mur- 
dered hj  his  own  troops.  Reikis  of  Farandooht  and  Asennl- 
dooht,  daughters  of  Chosroes  11.,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy, 
daring  which  nine  or  ten  nobles  held  the  throne  successively. 

632-641  (651)..    Isdigerd,  grandson  of   Chosroes  II.,  last 

Sassanid  king  of  Persia. 
His  whole  reign  was  a  struggle  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Caliphs  Abu-Beicr  and  Chnar  (p.   182). 
633.   Expedition  of  Kaled  (the  "  sword  of  God  ")  to  Hira.     Defeat 

of  the  Persians.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphrates 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  suffered  a  temporary 
check  by  the  loss  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Bridge."  Their  ravages 
were  soon  renewed,  and  extended  throughout  Mesopotamia.  Great 
exertions  of  the  Persians.  Levy  of  an  army  of  ISO.OOO  men,  which 
was  defeated  in  the  four  days' 

636.  BatUe  of  Cadesla, 

by  Sa'ad  Ibu  Abi  VTa^aa.     Loss  of  the  DarufihJctaeaai,  at 
royal  standard  of  Persia. 

637.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  by   Sa'ad,     Capture  of  Cteslplioil. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Jalnla. 
639.  Invasion  of  Susiana  and  Persia  proper  by  the  Arabs.  Capture 
of  Hormitssan,  a  Persian  general,  who,  being  brought  before 
Omar,  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  which  he  hesitated  to  taste  until  as- 
sured by  the  Caliph  that  he  should  not  be  harmed  until  he  had  drunk 
the  water,  whereupon  he  dashed  the  water  on  the  ground  before  the 
astonished  Caliph,  who  respected  his  promise  and  spared  the  Persian's 
life. 

The  recall  of  Sa'ad  emboldened  Isdigerd  to  make  a  final  effort. 
Collection  of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  which  was  totally  defeated  in 
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641.  Battle  of  N^avend  ("victory  of  Tictorie§  ").  Fall 
of  the  Sassanid  power.  Persia  henceforward  governed 
by  the  caliphs.  Isdigerd  III.  lived  for  ten  years  a 
fngidve,  and  was  at  last  murdered  (651). 

8EC0HD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN  TO  THE  BEGINNrNG  OF  THE 
CRUSADES  (84^1096). 

S  1.    ITALY  AND  GERMANY. 

S43-S75.  CarolinKiaoB  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  two  eons  of  Lothar  I.,  Ludwig  Ste  Oerman 
and  CharUt  the  Bald  divided  Lothar'a  inheritBiiM  hr  the  treaty  of 
Afersen  on  the  Mense  (870).  The  German  portion  (Avslond,  Laiia- 
ringia  or  Lotkringen  {Lomnne'),  so  called  after  Loikar  II.)  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Wngdom  of  the  Bast  Franh),  the  Romance  portion 
(Burgimdg,  Provence)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Wert  Frank*.  Boon- 
dfflry,  the  Meiise. 

After  the  death  of  Ludwig  II.,  who  wm  the  eldest  sou  of  Lothar  L 
(875),  CharUathe  Bald  became  Emperor  (t  877). 
843-911.  Carolmsians  in  0«rman7. 
843-876.   Ludwig  the  Ctermaii. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs,  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  especially 
widi  die  Nortimien,  i.  e.  the  Scandioavian  sea  warriors  (Vikings^, 
by  whiwe  ferocioua  energy  the  west  of  Europe  was  daring  this 
epoch  harassed  almost  beyond  belief.  In  845  simultaneoiis  attack  by 
the  Northmen  npon  all  three  of  the  Frankish  kingdoms.  Ladwig  the 
German's  son, 
S76-S8T.   Charles  the  Fat, 

at  first  in  cotijanctiou  with  his  brothers,  KarCmtmn  Cf  880)  and 
Ladidg  (t  882).  Successful  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Cbarles  the 
Bald  CD  the  Rhine  (battle  of  Andemach,  876)  and  Italv.  Charles 
tiie  Fat  became  Emperor  in  881,  and  in  884  waa  elected  king  of  the 
Weal  Frank).  He  united  once  more  under  one  sceptre  tM  Uon- 
BTchy  of  Charles  the  Qreat,  with  the  exception  of  cisjmane 
Bargwidy  (Dauphin^,  Provence,  part  of  Languedoc),  which  became 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Baio.  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  1^ 
Eust  and  West  Franks  on  account  of  his  cowardice  (siege  of  Paris 
bj  the  Northmen),  abdicated  the  throne  at  Tribur  (887),  and  died 
aimost  immediately  theceatter.  The  East  Franks  elected 
887-899.  Amulf  of  Caiinthia,  grandson  of  Ludwig  the 
German,  illegitimate  bod  of  Karlmami.  He  defeated  the 
Northmen  upon  the  Dyfc  (at  Lliwen,  891),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
"""CTara,  a  nomadic  Finnish  tribe,  which  had  gradually  made  its 
1  the  Ural  re^on  towards  Europe,  and  under  guidance  of 
la 
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Arpad  had  invaded  Hungary,  conquered  Svataplak  II.  (893),  tha 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Moravia.  Amulf  went  twice  to  Italy, 
and  was  crowned  Emperor  (896).     His  son, 

899-911.   Ludwig  the  Child  (aix  years  old), 

was  completetj  under  the  inflnence  of  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Mainz.  Terrible  devastation  of  Germanj  by  the  Magyars.  In  908 
they  traversed  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  penetrated  into  Tburingis 
and  Saxony.  Lewis,  defeated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lech  (910), 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute.  Internecine  feuds  in  Franconia  : 
Adalbert,  of  Babenberg  against  Rudolf,  bishop  of  Wiirzbnrg,  of  the 
family  of  Conrad  of  Hesse.  Victory  of  tie  Conradines,  Adalbert 
executed  in  front  of  his  castle.  Weakness  of  the  young  king.  The 
monarchy  seemed  about  to  break  up  into  duchies  :  Saxony,  Fran- 
conia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  IiOtharicgla.  After  Ludwig's  death  the 
aged  OUo  the  lUvslrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  refused  the  crown,  and  se~ 
ciired  the  election  of 
911-918.    Conrad  I.  of  Franconia, 

by  the  nobles.  Invasions  of  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magj'ara. 
Conrad  was  coiistantly  at  war  with  the  West  Franks  and  wiUi  his 
own  subjects  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  recognition  of  his  sover- 
e^ty,  especially  from  Henry,  son  of  Otto  the  IlluBtrious  and  duke 
of  Saxony,  since  912.  Lotharmgia,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace, 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 
919-1024.  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the  Saxon  house. 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Conrad,  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed, and  seconded  by  his  brother,  Eberkard,  the  Saxons  and  Franis 
elected  at  Pritdar  on  the  Eder 

919-936.     Henry   !■   the  Fowler,  founder   o£  the   German 

monarchy. 

Henry  compelled  Burhhard,  dule  of  AJamannia  (Swabia), 
and  Amidf,  dnke  of  Bavaria,  ta  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
924.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  made  a  new  inroad.  Henry  con- 
cluded a  nine  years'  truce  with  them,  and  secured  immunity 
for  Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  payment  of  tribnte. 
S25.  Henry  regained  Lotharingia. 

Enlargement  and  better  fortification  of  <M  fortresses  (itferM- 
burg')  and  construction  of  new  ones  (QaedUrAtirg,  Goslar),  which  at  a 
later  period  became  cities.  There  was  no  wide-spread  founding  of 
cities  by  Henry  himself,  but  in  bis  reign  the  Saxons  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  city  life  and  to  eaooirj  service  in  war. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Wends,  against  whom  a  great  mark  was 
established  along  the  middle  Elbe,  out  of  which  at  a  later  time  (after 
the  retirement  of  margrave  (Marlcgraf)  Gero,  963)  were  formed  the 
Altmark  or  Narlhmark,  Meissen,  and  the  Ostmark  (later  Mark  La't- 
»^)<  lyinff  between  tie  two.  Victory  at  I^z-m  (929).  Wars  with 
the  Bohemians  (recognition  of  the  duty  of  feudal  service),  and  with 
the  Danes  {Gorm  the  Old).  Creation  of  a  mark  between  the  Eid» 
and  SUy  (934),  afterwards  called  Mark  Sehlemig. 
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Hear;  refused  to  pa;  the  promiBed  tribute  to  the  Magyars,  who 
therenpon  made  a  new  inroad. 

933.   VictoiT  of  Henry  over  Uie  HunffariailS  (on  Ifae  TTn- 
Btrat?).>     Henrj  died  in   936.      He  was  nicceeded  bf  his 

eldest  Bon  b;  MathUde, 
936-973.   Otto  I.,  the  Great, 

who  was  elected  hj  Saxons  and  Frajiks,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  Homage  of  the  princes  of  all 
the  German  races  (SUimme).  First  appearance  of  the  four  conrt 
offices  :  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Chamberlain  j  duke  of  Franconia,  Staa- 
ard  ;  doke  of  Swabia,  Cup-bearer  ;  duke  of  Bavaria,  Marthal. 

Countless  swarms  of  Hungarians  crossed  Franconia  (937),  to  in- 
vade S^ony.  Defeated  and  pursued  by  Otto,  they  took  a  western 
direction,  and  ravaged  France  aa  f ar  as  the  Loire. 

Otto  defeated  the  rebellious  duke  of  BaTaria,  and  drove  him  from 
his  duchy,  and  subdued  a  revolt  of  Eberbard,  duke  of  FMUiconia,  and 
his  own  half-brother,  Thankraar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  the  Erea- 
burg  (938).  Henry,  Otto's  younger  brother,  rebelled,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Otto  along  with  his  ally  Giselbert,  duke  of  Loflaringia,  at 
Birlhen,  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  rebels,  with  whom  Eberhard  made  com- 
mon cause,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Eberhard  fell  at 
Andemach,  Giselbert  was  drowned  on  his  flight,  Henry  fled  to 
France  (939).  A  murderous  assault  which  Ilen^  made  upon  his 
brother  after  he  had  received  forgiveness  failed  ;  Henry  threw  him- 
lelf  upon  the  king's  mercy,  received  forgiveness  a  second  time  (941), 
and  became  henceforw^d,  with  his  brother  Brwto,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (since  963),  the  king's  chief  reliance.  Otto  gave  Lotha^ 
ringia  in  944  to  Conrad  the  Red,  the  ancestor  of  the  Prauco-Salie 
'  royal  bouse,  who  fonr  years  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law.  Otto 
made  his  brotber  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  (946). 

Wars  vrith  the  Waids,  conducted  by  margrave  Gero;  with  the 
Ames,  onder  Otto  hinikelf,  who  advanced  to  Judand  (Mark  Schleswig 
given  to  Hermann  Biliung);  witt  Boleslav,  duke  of  Bohemia  (950J, 
who  became  a  vassal  of  the  empire  ;  and  with  the  Hungarians,  princi- 
pally under  the  command  of  Henry. 

948,  Otto  appointed  hU  son  Livdolf  (by  Bditha)  duke  of  Stoabia. 
M6-950.  Otto  interfered  in  the  French  wars.  He  protected  King 
Lotiis  IV.  against  Hugo,  count  of  France,  both  of  whom  were 
his  brothers-in-law. 
951.  First  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy  against  Berengar  II.  of  Ivrea. 
Otto  released  and  married  Adelbeid,  the  widow  of  King 
LoOutr  (of  the  house  of  Burgundy),  and  then  nineteen  years 
of  ajfe.     Berengar  submitted  to  Otto  as  his  suierain  (952). 

953.  Liuddf,  Otto's  son,  and  Cmrad,  duke  of  LoOiaringia,  Otto's  son- 

in-law,  rebelled  against  the  king. 

954.  New  inroad  of  the  Kungariana,  who  swept  through  Germany, 

tavHging  as  they  went,  to  France  ;  the  rebels  were  in  alliance 
'  PtobaWv  not  at  Meraeburg.    See  V,  aiasebreoht,  Getoh.  der  Deutschett 
Kainneil,  !.•,  233. 
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witli  them.  After  a  severe  struggle  and  several  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  reconciliatioQ,  Liudolf  ajod  Conrad  Bubmitted.  They 
were  forgiven,  but  deprived  of  their  duchies.  Arehbishop 
Bruno  received  LoUiaringia;  duke  Bnrkhard,  SvxAia.  Bavaria, 
Htill  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry, 
New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians. 

966.  Viotory  over  the  Hungajiana  on  the  Leohteld 
Aug.  10.  (Augsbui^).     Conrad   fell  in  the  battle.      The   Bavarian 

Ostmark,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  dacby  of 
Austria  (Oesterreich),  reestablished.  Victorious  expedition 
against  the  Wends,  whom  Otto  defeated  on  the  Rekenitz. 

967.  Liudolf  died  in  arms  against  Berengar,  who  was  in  rebelUon- 
981.  Second  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy,  Pope  John  XII.  havi^  imt- 

plored  his  assistance  against  Beiengar.  Otto  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  he 

962.  Renewed  the  imperial  office.     Holy  Roman  Em.- 
Feb.  pire  of  the  Oerman  Nation. 

While  Otto  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Berengar  iu  Lom- 
bardy,  John  XII.  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the  impe- 

963.  rial  protection  and  alhed  himself  with  Otto's  foes.     The  em- 
Nov.     peror  advanced  upon  Rome  and  captured  the  city ;  John  fled. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  promise  never  to  elect  another 
Pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  John  was  deposed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  Leo  YIII.  elected  Pope. 

964.  A  revolt   of   the    Romans    quickly   suppressed.      While   Otto 
Jan.     was   ^ain   absent  in   nortHcm   Italy,   where   Berengar   had, 

meantime,  been  obliged  to  surrender  (he  died  as  prisoner  in 
Bamberg),  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  John  returned, 
but  soon  died  in  consequence   of  his  dissipation.     The   Ro-  ' 
mans  choose  Benedict  Pope.     Otto  captured  Rome  the  second 
time,  deposed  Benedict,  and  reinstat«d  Leo. 

966-967.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Otto's  son.  Otto  II.,  already 
crowned  as  German  king,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
Otto  I.  died  at  Memieben,  near  Mersebnrg.  His  sepolchre  is 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  biishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  he  had 
created. 

973-983.  Otto  n.,  highly  gifted,  bnl  paswonate,  husband  of 
the  Grecian  princess  TAeophano. 

976.  Otto's  cousin,  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  insti- 
gated a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  was  conquered  and 
deposed.  Bavaria  given  to  Otio  of  Swabia,  son  of  Liudolf. 
Carinlhia  separated  from  Bavaria  and  made  a  duchy.  Xuit- 
pold  o/Babenberg  received  the  (Bavarian)  Gastmark. 

978.  Otto  surprised  by  Lolhar,  king  of  France,  escaped  with  difB- 
culty,  reconquered  Lotharingia,  invaded  France,  and  besieged 
Pans,  but  without  success. 

980-983.     Wars  in  Italy.     The  emperor  crossed  the  Alps,  to  Rome, 

981.     advanced  inio  southern  Italy,  defeated  the  Greeks  and  SaT»> 


licdy  and  Germany. 


933.  Victorious  advance  of  the  Dan»  and  Wendt ;  destructum  of  the 
bishoprica  of  Uavelbei^  and  Brandenburg.    Otto  II.  died  in 

983-1002.    Otto  ni.,  three  years  old. 

Henrf  the  Quarrekoiae's  claim  to  the  goardianBhip,  and  to 
the  crown  itself,  was  denied,  but  Bavaria,  without  Carinthia, 
was  returned  to  him.  Otto's  mother,  the  Grecian  Theophano, 
conducted  the  regency  in  Germany,  his  grandmother, /I deMeirf, 
in  Italy;  after  Uie  death  of  Theophano  {S^l),  Adelheid  and 
WiUiga,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  conducted  the  government  until 
the  young  prince  took  the  reins  in  995.  From  his  great  intel- 
'   eudowmenta  known  as  the  "  Wonder  of  the  Wo: " '  " 


lectual  eudowmenta  known  as  the  "  Wonder  of  the  World," 
he  was  dreamy  and  unpractical.     Three  Roman  expeditbns. 

On  the  first  expedition  Otto  was  crowned  by  Gregory  V. 

99.  On  the  second  his  teacher  Gerberi  was  elected  pope  aa 
Sylvester  IT.  Attempt  of  Creicentita  to  throw  off  the  GeFman 
yoke  and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  defeated  and 
executed.  It  was  Otto's  design  to  make  "golden  Rome"  the 
imperial  residence  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire. 

1000.  Journey  through  Germany,  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  St. 
Adalbert,  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen.  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  year  would  bring  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  led  thousajida  of 
people  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1001.  During  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  revolt  of  the  Romans.  Otto 
died  in  the  caatle  of  Patemo  at  the  foot  of  Soraote. 

1002-1024.     Henry  H.  (llie  S^nt), 

son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria,  great-grandson  of 
Henry  I.,  was  elected  kiag  at  Mainz,  after  his  rival,  Eckard,  mai^jave 
of  Meissen,  had  been  murdered.  Henry  II.  enforced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  particularly   from  Hermann,  duke  of 

lOM.    First  eipedition  to  Italy  apaJnat  Ardoin  of  Ivrea  ;   Henry 

crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia. 
100t.-I018.     Wars  with  Boleslav,  king  of  Poland,  who  waa  compelled 

to  give  up  Bohemia,  but  retained  Lusatia. 
Foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (1007^.     Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  church.     Reform  of  the  monafltenes.     Energetic  en- 
forcement of  the  public  peace. 
1014.    Second    eipedition   to   Italy.     Henry  crowned   emperor   in 

Rome.     Ardom  gives  up  his  reaislauce  (died  in  a  monastery, 

1015). 
1016-1018.     Henry  went  to  war  to  secure  his  inheritance  in  Sur- 

■  The  bsttlpfidd  i?  unknown ;  il  wa«  not  at  BaaentBllo.    See  V.  Oieiebeoht, 
C<ioi.  d.  dtnuchtn  Kauentit,  lA  W7. 
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gtndy,  which  bad  been  resigned  in  his  favor  br  the  last  Tdag 
of  Burgundy,'  Eitdoif  III.  (1016). 
1022.     On  the  third  expedition  to  ItaJy,  Henry  fought  with  the  Gre- 
cians in  lower  Italy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normara  who 
had  settled  there  in  lOlB.     Henry  died  July  15,  1024. 

1024-1126.     Fronoonian  or  Salian  Emperors. 

Election  held  at  Oppenheim  between  Mainz  and  Worms, — 
the  first  election  in  which  princes  of  all  the  tribes  had  partici- 

After  hesitating  a  short  time  between  the  two  Conrads,  counns, 
the  princes  chose  the  elder,  the  son  of  the  Fraokish  coont  HenrV) 
eldest  son  of  Otto  of  Cariuthia,  over  the  younger,  the  sou  of  Conrad, 
yonnger  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia. 

1024-1039.     Conrad  n.  (the  Salian). 

1025-1030.     Revolt  of  the  Babenberger,  Emsl,  duie  ot  Swabia,  step- 
son  of  Conrad,  son  of  his  wife  Giiela,  resulting  from  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  emperor  and  of  Ernst  as  the  personal 
heir  of  Henry  II.,  upon  Burgundy  (Aries).     Ernst  fell  in  bat- 
tle in  1030. 
1026.     Eipeditioii  to  Italy.     Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Milan, 
but  obliged  to  bring  Pavia  and  Ravenna  to  Bubmission  by  force 
of  arms.     Crowned  emperor,  1027,  in  the  presence  of  Cnut  the  Great, 
king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Rudolf  III.  of  Burgundy  (Aries). 
The  Eider  made  the   boundary  between   Germany  and   Denmark, 
Schieitcig,  therefore,  was  abandoned  to  the  Danes- 
Invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Poles  under  MiecTestav  II.,  where  they 
rav^d  the  country  to  the  Saaie,  and  carried  10,000  prisoners  to 
Poland.     Conrad  hastened  from  the  Rhine,  and  provided  defences 
against  a  new  inroad,  but  attacked  the  Hungarians,  though  without 
success  (1030).     In  1031  Conrad  attacked  the  Poles,  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  prisoners,  and  restored  Lusafia  to  the  empire.     Miec- 
ze»lav  became  the  Emperor's  vassal  (1032). 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  III.  (10321,  Bureimay,  that  is,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  formed  in  933,  by  the  union  of  cisjur- 
ane  and  transiutane  Bui^undy  (p.  193),  was,  in  three  campaigns, 
wrested  from  tite  hands  of  Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  who  clauned  it 
as  heir  of  Henry  11.  and  united  with  the  empire.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  the  Romance  portions  of  Bura;undy,  the  lands  along  the 
Rhone,  SaSne,  here,  and  Dwance,  fell  to  France  ;  the  Alamannian  por- 
tions  (Franche  Comle,  Switzerland')  remained  a  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Italy  the  small  fiefs  were  made  legally  hereditary,  and  this  became 
the  common  custom  in  Germany.  To  counterbalance  this  tendency 
Conrad  seems  to  have  designed  doing  away  with  ducal  offices,  and 
making  the  royal  supremacy  immediate  and  hereditary  throughout  all 
German  lands. 

1036.     On  his  return  from  a  second  expedition  to  Italy,  Conrad 
1039.     died  at  Utrecht.     His  son  had  been  crowned  at  Aachen  in 
June  4th        his  boyhood,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 
>  Otherwise  known  u  the  kiiigdopi  of  Aries. — Trads. 
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1039-1056.     Henry  HI.  (called  "die  Black").     The  imperial 
power  at  its  highest  point. 
King  Henjv  was  for  a.  time,  ftlso,  dnke  of  Bavaria,  Smabia,  and 
F^anconia.     The  duc&l  throne  in  Carinthia  was  long  va4!Bnt. 
1(M2-1014.     In  Hungary  the  king,  Peter,  whom  Henry  bad  rein- 
stated at  the  expense  of  three  campaigng,  became  a  vassal  of 
the   empire.      Ertension  of   the  Bavarian  Eastmark   to   the 
Leilha. 
Tedious  wars  with  the  unruly  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  duke  of  upper 
Lotharingia,  which  was  at  last  (1049)  given  to  the  Alsacian  count 
Gerhard,  the  Bneestor  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.'    Godfrey  went  to 
Italy  (1054),  where  he  married  Beatrix  of  Tnscany.     Hem;  favored 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Treuga  Dei  (p.  203).    Procl^natjon  of 
a,  general  king's  peace  in  the  empire. 

1046-1047.  First  expedition  to  Bome.  Henry  caused  a  Bynod  to 
depose  the  three  rival  Popes  (Sylvetter  III.,  Beaedu^  IX., 
Gregory  VI.),  each  of  whom  was  accused  of  simony,  and  appointed 
a  German,  Suidger,  hishop  of  Bamberg,  Pope,  as  Clement  II.,  who 
crowned  him  emperor  (Christmas,  1016).  After  Clement,  Henry 
appoiuted  three  German  Popes  in  succession.  He  inverted  Drogo,  son 
of  the  Norman  Tanrred  of  HauleviUe,  with  Apulia. 
1055.  Second  Roman  expedition.  Henry  died  at  Goilar,  Oct  28, 
1056.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1056-1106.     Henry  IV.,  six  years  old, 

who  had  been  crowned  king  at  the  ^e  of  four.  Spoiled  in  his 
yonth,  he  grew  to  manhood  passionate  bnt  weak.  His  mother,  Agnei 
of  Poiton,  the  regent,  gave  Bavaria  to  the  Saxon  count  Oao  of  Nord- 
ieim,  Carinthia  to  Berlhold  of  Z/ikringen,  Swabia  to  her  son-in-law, 
Rudolf  of  Rheinf eld.  Abdaction  of  the  young  king  from  Kaiserivert 
to  Ctua^ne  (1062)  by  Archbishop  Anno,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  share 
the  administration  of  the  empire  with  Adalbert,  the  amtatiouB  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1065).  Conspiracy  of  the  princes  against  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  Imperial  Diet  at  TrOur  (1066).  Adalbert  banished 
from  coort  for  three  years  (-f  1072). 

Otto  of  Nordheim  deposed  from  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  Welf,  son  of  Uie  margrave  Asco  of  Este. 
(The  house  of  Welf  was  extinct  in  the  male  line.)  Magnus,  duke  of 
Saionj,kept  in  confinement.  Kevolt  of  the  Saxons,  whom  Henry  had 
displeased  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fortresses  in  their  land. 
Fli^t  of  Henry  from  the  Harxbwg  (1073),  humiliating  peace,  de- 
struction of  the  Harzburg.  Henry  defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  Unitnd 
(1075).    Contest  with  Pope 

1073-1085.     Gregory  VTI.  (HUdebrand), 

descended  from  a  family  having  a  small  estate  in  southern 
Tnscany.    He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny.     He  had,  as 


.wuSle 
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eardinal-Babdeacoii,  afterwaids  as  archdeacon  and  chancellor,  con- 
ducted tlie  tempond  affabs  of  the  papacy  \xaAeiJwe  Popes. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  war  against  simonT 
(Acts  viti.  18),  and  iay  inve»titwu,  whereby  is  meant  the  investi- 
tnre  of  clergy  with  the  secular  estates  and  rights  of  their  spiritnal 
benefices  by  the  temporal  power,  by  means  of  the  ring  and  staff. 


Gregory  in  alliance  with  Robert  Guiscaid,  duke  of  the  Nom 
and  with  the  dissatisfied  priiices  in  Germany.  Henry  ezcomn 
cated  (1076) ;  suspended  from  his  royal  office  by  the  Diet  at  TrUxtr 


(Oct.  1076),  aod  the  ultJioate  decision  referred  to  a  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Angsburg  in  February,  1077.  A  fuw  days  before  Christmas  Henry 
left  Speier  in  secret  with  his  wife,  son,  sjid  one  attendant;  cioBsiitg 
the  Alps  under  great  haxdship, 

1077.  Henry  htunbled  himself  before  the  Pope  at  Ca- 
Jan.  25-28.      IlOSSa, 

a  castle  belonging  to  the  Pope's  firm  friend,  the  powerfiil 
Matilda,  marchioness   of  Tuscany.     After  three  days'  delay,  passed 


by  Henry  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  in  the  snow-oovered  castle  conrt, 
Gregory  admittett  hiir  '    "'       "  '  ''  

abBuution. 


y  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  gave  him  a  conditional 


Fortune  turned  in  Henry's  favor.  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  whom  the 
malcontents  in  Germany  had  elected  king  (Hareb,  1077)  at  Foreh- 
heim,  waa  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  m  the  battle  on  the  ElMer 
(1080).  Swabia  given  to  Frederic  of  Hohenslaufen,  Henry's  son-in- 
Uw  (1079). 

Henry,  a  Mcond  time  ezcommnnicated  (1080),  went  to  Italjr,  e^t- 
tured  Rome,  and  waa  crowned  by  Clement  III.,  a  Pope  of  hu  own 
creation.  OreaoTy  VII.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  yna  re- 
leased by  the  Norman,  Bobert  Ghiiscard,  and  died  (1085)  at  Saiemo. 
(^Dilexi  jmtitiam  el  odi  inlqiiitatem,  propterea  morior  in  exilio). 

The  influence  of  Gregory  VII,  had  been  felt  in  all  jMirta  of  the 
Chiistiaii  world.  It  was  under  his  auspices,  some  have  claimed  at 
his  EugBBStion,  that  WSUam  of  Normandy  undertook  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Henry  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  new  king  set  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons, Hermann  of  Salm,  son  of  the  count  of  Lmemburg.  Herniann, 
however,  abdicated  in  1033,  lUld  died  the  same  year.  ^ubnuBSioD  of 
the  Saxons  upon  receiving  assurance  that  their  ancient  privileges 
should  be  respected. 

The  church  was  still  hostile.  Marriage  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
with  Welf  v.,  son  of  duke  Welf  of  Bava^ 

1089-1097.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  c^tured  MajOua 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  but  was  in  general  nnsnccess- 
ful.  Revolt  of  his  bod  Conrad  (1092).  Heniy  returned  to 
Germany  in  1097,  in  which  year  the  bands  of  the  first  cru- 
saders, wilder  Walter  of  Perejo  and  Peter  Ihe  Hermit,  orossed 
Germany.  War  with  Conrad  (died  1101),  and  afterwards  with 
Henry's  other  son,  Henry,  who  imprisoned  his  father.  Flidit 
of  the  emperor  to  LiUtich,  where  he  died  Aug.  T,  1106.  Ua 
waa  succeeded  by  his  younger  son, 
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1106-1125.    Henry  V. 

The  king  went  to  Rome,  took  Pope  Faach&l  II.  priaoner,  and 
forced  him  to  perform  the  coronation  and  acknowledge  tlie  imperial 
right  of  investiture  (1111).  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  left  Italy 
the  Latecan  Council  declared  the  eoncesiiioiiB  invalid  as  having  been 
extorted  by  force,  and  a  second  council  at  Vienna  eicommunicated 

Wars  with  German  princes  who  were  in  revolt,  especially  with 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Vic- 
tory of  the  Saxons  at  Welj^ahoize,  near  Maiufeld  (1115).  The  war 
of  tlie  Investiture  was  ended,  after  a  long  contest  with  Catixfut  II., 

1122.    Concordat  of  WormB. 

Election  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  tiie  emperor  or  his  representatives ;  investiture  by  the 
emperor  must  precede  consecration,  hut  was  to  be  conferred  not  with 
the  ring  and  staff,  but  with  the  sceptre.  In  Italy  and  Burgundy  io- 
Testiture  was  U>foUmc  canonical  election  and  consecration.  Ecclesi- 
astics holding  tecuiar  benefices  were  bonnd  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties. 

S  a.    FRANCE. 

843-987.     Carolinian  kings  of  tbe  Franks, 
813^77.     Charlea  the  Bald. 

His  rule  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Laon;  Briitany  and 
Septimania  were  independent ;  his  sopreniacy  in  Aquitania  was  but 
nominal-  Ravages  of  the  Northmen  incessant,  daring,  terrible.  Sack 
of  Saintes,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Tmira,  Roaen,  Orleans,  Toulotue,  Ba- 
yeuz,  Ei>reux,  NaiUes.  Some  quarters  of  Paris,  even,  were  rav^ed. 
iiotharingia  divided  between  France  and  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Mea^en  (870).  Ourthe,  Metae,  Jura,  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Prance.     Charles  wasted  his  energy  striving  for  the  imperial 

Fiefs  proeliumed  hereditary  at  &e  diet  of  Chieni  (877).    Charles 
died  on  Mont  Cenis,  returning  from  an  nnsuecessfnl  expedition  to 
Italy,      Rise  of  seholaaticism.     Joannes  Scotus  Erigena.     HincTnar  of 
^Rhamt.     Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
877-879.  Ludwig  the  atammerer  (Louis  le  B^gue). 
879-882.  Lndwig  in.  in  the  noriJi  of  France. 

879-884.  Karlmann  in  Aquitaine,  and  over  the  whole  kingdom  after 
682.  Tlie  ravages  of  the  Northmen  increased  in  frequency  and  dura- 
tion in  spite  of  Ludwig's  victory  at  Saacotirt  in  881  (_Ludtmg- 
tUed).  Revolt  of  Bo«o,  duke  of  cisjurane  Burgundy  (879).  The 
heir  of  Ludtdg  II.,  Charles,  being  but  five  years  old,  the  nobles  chose 
884r^7.  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany, 

king,  thus  uniting  the  wbole  empire  once  more  in  one  hand. 
Slsge  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  nnder  Rollo  (Hrdf)  .in  865. 
Heroic  defence  by  I!ud«a  (Odo),  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  consents 
ing  to  buy  the  retreat  of  the  NOTthmen,  was  deposed  in  887.  (Died 
in  888  in  Germany.) 
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The  empire  of  Charles  reduced  to  sii  clearly  distinct  states  :  Italy, 
Germany,  Lorraine,  Provence,  TrajiBJurane  Burgundy  (formed  by 
the  union  of  western  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  under  Rudolf 
I.,  nephew  of  Eades),  France.  In  France  the  nobles  passed  over 
the  infant  Charles,  and  elected 
888-898.     Bades,  count  of  Paris,  sou  of  Robert  the  Strong.     Th« 

opposition  party  among  the  nobles  advocated  the  claims  of 
893-923.  Charles  III.,  the  bimple,  who  was  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged until  after  the  death  of  Eudes.  In  Ms  reign  the 
911  (?)■  Xorthmea  gained  a  permanent  foothold  on  tlie 
Seiue  (Normandy),  under  Rolf  (RoUo),  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  feudal  sovereignty  over  BHttany.  Treaty  of  St.  Claire 
sur  Epte,  near  Ghisors.  Baptism  of  RoUo  under  the  name  of  Robert. 
Revolts  against  Charles.  Robert,  duke  of  France,  brother  of  Eudes, 
proclaimed  ting,  but  slain  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  ^3).  His  place 
was  filled  by  his  son-in-law,  Rudolfo!  Burgundy.  Charles  treacher- 
ously seized  by  Herbert  of  Vennandiris  and  imprisoned  (died  in  929J. 
His  wife,  Badgjifu  (Edwina),  fled  to  her  brotbcr  jElAditane,  king  of 
England,  with  her  three-year-old  son  Ludwig  IV.,  hence  called  d'tlulre 
Mer  (Beyond  Seas).  Rudolf  dying  in  936  without  issue,  the  nobles, 
Hugh  the  While,  duke  of  France  (t  956),  Herbert  of  VermandiM,  and 
WiUiatn  Longsword  of  Normandy,  recalled 
936-954.     Ludwig  from  Beyond  Seas  (£ouis  d'Outremer), 

in  whose  reign  the  country  was  torn  with  civil  war  between 
the  king,  Hugh  the  White,  or  Great,  and  Otto,  king  of  Germany  (east 
Franks).     Lndwig  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
954-986.    Z^thar, 

who  was  under  the  inflneuce  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  Lorraine  bronght  on  an 
invasion  of  France  by  Otto  II.  of  Germany.  Lotbar  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

986-987.  Iiudwlg  V.  (fe  Fainear^y,  who,  after  a  short  and  st«nuy 
reign,  died  suddenly  (987),  without  issue.  TTie  direct  line  of 
Charles  the  Great  was  eitinct.  The  only  man  who  had  a. 
claim  to  the  Buccession  was  the  uncle  of  Ludwig,  CharleM,  duke 
of  Ixnrraine,  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

987-1328.    Copetiaii  dynasty,  direct  line. 
987-996.     Hugh  Capet 

was  chosen  king,  but  was  powerless  to  resist  (he  great  feudal 
nobles,  each  of  whom  surpassed  the  king  in  military  power  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  (dukes  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Aguilainej 
eounla  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois).  Tlio  royal  domain 
reached  from  the  Somm^  to  the  Loire,  with  Norraajidy  and  Anjou  on 
the  west  and  Champagne  on  the  east.  Paris  in  the  centre  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  French  monarchy,  as  Laon  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  old  Oerman  kingdom.  Capture  of  Charles  the  Carolinian. 
Oerbeit,  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  Ui>- 
der  Hugh's  son. 


906-1031.  Hobert,  the  rojal  power  wa«  wasted  to  a  shadow.  The 
king,  pious,  weak,  and  absurd,  was  involv^  in  domestic  trouble 
and  in  constant  wara  with  the  nobles.  Rising  of  the  serfs  (997). 
Famine  (1030-1032).  The  Vexm  on  the  Seine  given  to  Konnaod;. 
Bobert's  boo, 
1031-1060.    Heniy  I., 

retained  scarcely  a  trace  of  power,  beyond  the  nominatioo  ot 
the  bishops. 

Introduction  of  the  "  Trace  of  God  "  ( Treuga  Dei)  by  the  clergy 
(at  first  [1041]  in  Guienne),  whereby  a  cessation  of  all  fends  was  en- 
joined by  the  church  during  church  festivals  and  from  Wednesday 
evening  U>  Monday  morning  in  eeery  week  (only  80  days  in  a  year  nvaij- 
able  for  warfare).  The  crown  having  now  become  hereditary,  Henry 
was  succeeded  quietly  by  his  son, 
1060-1108.     PhiUp  I., 

whose  long  reign,  distinguished  by  no  deeds  of  his  own,  is  re- 
markable for  two  important  events  :  the  ccmquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  (1066),  and  the  first  crusade  (1096). 

§3.    ENGLAND. 
828-1066.     England  under  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
828-837.    Begberht,  king  of  Wessex  (p.  180),  ruler  of  Sussex,  Kent, 

Essex,  overlord  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  Norlkumbria,  Wales, 

and  Strathdyde, 
Ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Pouring  in  swarms  from  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Demuarlf  and  Scandinavia,  these  pirates,  the  vikings, 
harassed  England  and  the  continent  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Eng- 
lish called  the  Northmen  "  Banes,"  although  not  all  their  assailants 
came  from  that  kingdom.  The  Northmen  were  still  heathens.  The 
epoch  of  their  invasions  falls  into  three  divisions  :  I.  (789-866> 
Period  of  invasion  and  ravage  without  settlement.  II.  (866-1003) 
Period  of  settlement  and  conquest  in  various  parts  ot  the  country. 
III.  (1003-1066)  Period  of  political  conquest.  The  first  recorded 
attack  was  in  789  (p.  189).  In  834  Sheppey  was  ravaged.  Defeat 
ot  the  Danes  at  Hengestesdun  (836). 

Ec^hl  was  sucecoded  by  his  son  ilthelwnlf  (837-858).  In  851 
the  Daoes  took  London  and  Canterlmry ;  in  855  they  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  Sheppey.  ^thdvndf  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  He  was  sncoeeded  by  his  son 
.Xthelbald  (858-860),  who  married  Ms  father's  widow.  On  his 
death  Judith  returned  t4)  the  continent  and  married  S(Udti!in,  after- 
wards count  of  Flanders.  From  this  union  descended  MatUda,  wife 
of  Wiiliam  the  Conqueror,  ^thelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
.ffitholborht  (860-866),  who  was  followed  by  his  brother, 
866-871.    iJUielred  I. 

Settlement  of  the  Ilaues  in  Northumhria  (romuice  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog).    The  Danes  in  £ro«(  ^noKo  (866);  in  Jlferna  (868). 
670.   East  Anglia  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Danes.     Martyrdom 

of  St.  Edmund,lixag  of  the  East  Angles. 
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Sack  of  Peterborough  and  Oroyland.  Daues  in  Wesio:  (871).  Nine 
battles  were  fought  with  the  invaders  this  year.  At  jEsceadim  the 
Danes  were  defeated  by  jEihdred  and  Mlfred  hia  Invther. 

871-901.    -Alfred  the  Great. 

Id  the  e&rlier  years  of  hia  reign  Wessei  was  at  peace,  bat  the 
other  parts  of  England  Btill  suffered  from  Danish  inroads.  -  In  876 
Danes  settled  in  Mbrthumbria,  and  Guthorm,  Danish  king  in  East 
AngUa,  entered  Wessex.  In  877  lands  in  Mercia  were  divided  among 
the  Danes. 
878.     The  Danes  ravaged  Weoaex. 

Alfred  took  refuge  in  the  forest.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Athelney.  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Elhandun.  Treaty  of  Wedmors, 
between  Mlfred  and  Gv^iorm.  The  Danes  left  Wessei,  bat  East 
Anglia  and  a  part  of  Mercia  were  pTen  up  l«  them.  Londim,  how- 
ever, was  retained  by  .Alfred.  T^  country  of  the  Danes,  Daneia^ 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  now  embraced  the  larger  part  of  England. 
Peace  in  Wessei. 

.Alfred  was  a  skilful  warrior  bnt  no  lorer  of  war.  Tti^  genius 
was  for  civil  government.  Revision  of  the  laws ;  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  execntive  department.  Trial  by  jury  was  not  intro- 
duced bj  jEUred;  that  institution  was  of  Norman  onnn,  a  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  old  Frankish  Iftw.  Creation  or  a  fleet  (882). 
Submission  of  several  Welsh  provinces.  Encourt^ment  of  learning. 
Bceda's  Ecclesiastical  Histon/,  Orosius'  Hittory,  and  Bcetbius'  Consola- 
tion of  PhUosophy,  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  .Alfred.  Voyages 
of  Olhkere  and  Wulfhere  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  under- 
taken at  Alfred's  request.  A»ser.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chroniole 
probably  pnt  into  shape  in  this  reign. 

The  Duiish  war  broke  out  again  in  893  with  an  invasion  of  Kent. 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Butttngton.  In  901  jElfred  died.  He 
left  five  children  :  two  sons,  Eadward  and  jEtAelweard,  and  three 
daughters,  2Eithelfised  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  wife  of  jEthelred, 
ealtwrman  of  West  Saxon  Mercia,  ^Ihdgifu,  abbess  of  Shafttiib<uy. 
JElfthryth,  w^e  of  BaMmin  II.,  count  of  Elanders,  son  of  Baldvmt  aod 
Jadith  (p.  203).  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  1^- 
liam  the  Conqueror. 

901-92S.    Eadward  the  Elder. 

Erection  of  fortresses  along  the  Mercian  frontier  by  Eadioard 
and  .Sthelftjjcd.  Conquest  of  the  Five  Boroughi  {Derby,  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, Stamford,  NotHn^am)  by  ^thelflfed.  Annesation  of  Mercia  to 
Wessex.  Conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  Submission  of  Slralh- 
clyde  and  aU  the  Scots  (924).  Eadward  lord  of  aU  Britain.  Wes- 
sex, Kent,  Sussex,iie  ruled  by  inheritance ;  Mercia,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
by  conquest  f-om  the  Dsnes;  NorthwiiberUtad,  Wales,  SooUand,  Slralh- 
clydt,  as  overlord.     Eadward  died  in  926,  and  was  snooeeded  b;  his 

935-940.     .Stlielfltaii. 

League  of  Scots,  Welsh,  and  Danes  crashed  in  926.     Agtun 


reoewed,  it  was  again  broken  ap  by  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in 

937.     Battle  of  Bmnanburta. 

^thelstan  was  succeeded  bj  bin  brother  Badmnnd  (940- 
946).  Revolt  of  Danes  and  Scots.  Reconqueat  of  the  Five  Borought 
and  (he  Dandagh.  Cumberlluid  ^vea  aa  a  fief  to  Malcolm,  i""g  of 
Scots.  DniiBtail  appointed  abbot  of  Gloitonbury.  Murder  of  EaA- 
moiid,  who  was  aacceeded  bj  his  brother  Eadred  (946-955).  A 
nvolt  of  the  Danes  was  crushed  in  954  ;  final  snbmiaaion  of  the 
Danelagh.  Eadirig  (955-959),  nephew  of  Eadred,  quarrelled  with 
Bmtitati,  and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  hi* 
brother, 
959-975.     Eadgai, 

the  nnder  king  of  Klercia.  Dnnstan,  recalled  in  958,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  959,  was  the  true  ruler.  The  royal  power  stood 
high.  Revision  of  the  laws.  Secular  priests  'Were  out  of  favor,  and 
monks  were  installed  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  churches.  Mainte- 
nance of  a  large  fleet.  Eadgai  was  followed  by  bis  sou  Eadward 
(the  martyr),  murdered  978. 
97S-101G.    .Sthelred  H.,  the  Unready,"  son  of  Eadgar, 

in  whose  reign  the  political  conquest  of  England  was  under- 
taken by  the  Danish  aovereigus  (p.  203).  Danish  invasions  began, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  980.  Death  of  Dunstan,  988,  Battle  of 
Maldon  against  the  Danes  (991),  when  Brihtnoth,  ealdorman  of  the 
East  Saiona,  fell.  (Song  of  Brittnoth's  Death.)  In  this  year  (991) 
the  plan  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  adopted,  10,000  pounds  being 
paid,  which  were  raised  by  a  special  tai  (Danegeld).  In  994  Anlaf 
{(Mqf  Tryggvexson)  and  Swegen  (Soend  with  the  Forked  Beard)  rav- 
aged Kent,  and  were  paid  16,000  pounds.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen 
in  997,  998,  999,  1001, 1002, 1003, 1004,  lOOC,  1009,  1010,  1011, 1013, 
1015. 
1002.     24,000  pounds  paid  to  the  Northmen.     Maasaore  of  ((U  (?) 

Danes  in  England,  upon  one  day  (Nov.  13,  Bartinh  Vespers) 
by  order  of  ^Ihelred.  Swegen  resolves  oa  the  conquest  of  Hug- 
land.  Marriage  of  Mthelred  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy.  In  1007,  36,000  pounds,  in  1012,  48,000  pounds, 
were  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Death  of  Swegen  (1014).  Election  of 
hia  son  Cnut  (Canute)  to  succeed  him,  T^e  DaneB  had  now  recov- 
ered all  that  part  of  England  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  Wedmore  (p.  204)  in  878.  Upon  the  death  of  Mthdred  the  Danish 
party  in  EngWd  cbose  Crmt  king,  but  the  Enghsh  party,  which 
ccQ^ed  in  Loudon,  chose  Badmnnd  Ironside  (1016),  son  of  jEth^ 
red.  He  made  a  brave  stand,  and  many  battles  were  foaght  this 
year.  After  the  defeat  of  Eadmund  at  ABsandun  peace  was  con- 
(iluded.  Eadmnnd  received  Wessex,  Essex,  EaaC  Anglia,  and  Lon- 
don ;  Cnut  received  Northumberland  and  Mercia.  The  nominal  over- 
lordship  of  England  remained  with  Eadmund.  After  the  death  of 
^-'-     d  (1016)  Cnut  became  king  of  England. 

)f  Coiuuel"  would  bet- 
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1016-1042.    Danish  supremacy  over  England, 
1016-1035.     Cnut. 

England  divided  into  four  goTemments :  WeBsez,  under 
Cnvt;  Mercla,  Hast  Anglia.Northninberland,  under  JarU  or  EarU. 
Hnscarls,  Cnut's  peraonai  following.  Cnut  in  Rome  (1027).  Laws 
of  Cnut  (1028).  Subjugation  of  Mofcoim,  king  of  Scots  (1031).  CrnU 
was  succeeded  b;  his  sons  Harold  (1035-lMO)  and  Harthacnnt 
(1040-1042).  Oodwiae,  earl  of  Wessei  ;  I«oMc,  earl  of  Mercia; 
Slvrard,  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  Harihacnul's  death  the  son  of 
jSthelred, 
1042-1066.    Eadward,  the  ConfesBor, 

was  elected  king.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Nomiau  court, 
and  during  his  reign  rformtui  influence  was  supreme  at  the  court  of 
England.  The  eowitry  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  great  earls  Godmine, 
Leofric,  Siward.  In  1051,  Godvnne,  fatiier-in-law  of  the  king,  was  ex- 
iled. Recalled  in  1052  he  brought  about  a  general  banishment  of  the 
French.  Upon  the  death  of  Godwine  his  power  passed  to  hia  son 
Harold  (1053).  In  1055  Harold's  brother  Tostig  succeeded  Simard 
as  earl  of  Nortliumbeiland.  In  1057  Harold's  brother  Gyrth  was 
made  earl  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  another  brother  of  Harold, 
Leofwine,  earl  of  Keid  and  Essex.  Subjugation  of  Wales  W  Harold 
(1063).  Revolt  of  Northumberland  (106^.  Deposition  of  ftMli^and 
election  of  Morkere,  grandson  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  brother  of 
Ed'cm,  then  earl  of  Mercta.    On  the  death  of  Eadward, 

lOee.    Harold, 

earl  of  Wessex,  waa  elected  king. 
A  claim  to  the  succession  was  immediate!;  advanced  b;  'Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandr,  upon  three  grounds.  1.  The  alleged  be- 
quest of  Eadmard  Uie  Confessor.  2.  Xd  oath  taken  b^  Harold  upon 
oocasion  of  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
about  1064,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  become  William's  vassal,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  secure  him  the  suceesaion 
after  the  death  of  Eadward.  3.  The  right  of  hia  wife,  Matilda  (p. 
204).  The  claim  being  rejected,  William  at  once  prepared  to  assert 
it  by  arms. 

Invasion  of  Yorkshire  by  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norwaj,  and 
Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  of  England. 
Sept.  26.     BatUe  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  invaders.     William  had  meantime 

landed  at  Pevensey.     Harold  hastened  south,  but  was  defeated 

in  the 

Oct.  14.     Battle  of  HastingB  or  Senlac, 

and  fell  on  the  field.  Eadgar  ^theling,  grandson  of 
Eaditvwnd  Ironsides,  was  chosen  king,  but  soon  submitted, 
with  all  tiio  chief  men,  to  the  victor.  Electaon  of  Wii~ 
liam. 
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S  4.    THE  NOBTH. 
DeonuurlE. 


After  him  came  Dan  Ihe  Famoiu,  who  gave  a,  name  to  the  king- 
dom. Under  Frode  the  Peaceful,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  Denmark  eujuyed  a  Golden  Age.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
famous  battle  of  Bravalla  waa  fought  between  Harold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Denmack,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  all  is  mythical.  The  true  history  of  Denmark  begins  with 
Gorm  ihe  Old.  It  ia  clear,  however,  that  the  Danes  had  settled  in  two 
bands  :  one  occupying  the  peninsula,  Jutland,  SchUswig,  and  Holslein; 
the  other  occupying  the  eastern  iskuids  Zealand,  Funen,  etc.  Both 
divisions,  between  which  there  was  scanty  intercourse,  were  ruled  bj 
Qmnerous  petty  chiefs  (smaa-kongar'),  among  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  the  king  and  high-priest  of  Lejre  in  Zealand,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  loose  confederacy  of  the  islands.  When  Jtitea  and  Angles  in  the 
fifth  centuty  migrated  to  Britain  (p.  176),  Danes  from  the  islands 
seem  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  peninsula. 

(3od^^,  king  of  Jutland,  was  embroiled  with  Charles  the  Great,  and 
built  a  Dannevtrk  or  line  of  fortresses  across  ths  peninsula.  Under 
his  successor.  Hemming,  the  Ei/der  was  made  the  boundary  between 
Denmark  and  the  Prankish  empire. 

In  S22  Christianity  preached  in  Denmark  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of 
Kheims.  In  8^6  AusgaiiuB,  "  the  Apostle  of  tiie  North,"  labored  in 
Denmark,  but  without  lasting  results. 

Gorm  the  Old  (about  860-935),  the  first  king  of  aU  Denmark,  was 
a  devout  heathen,  who  persecuted  the  new  faith  until  forced  to  refrain 
by  Henry  I.  of  Germany.  Erection  of  the  great  Ikmnevirke  between 
the  Sley  and  the  Eyder.  Gorm  ruled  the  peninsula,  the  islands,  and 
Skaania  and  Bleldng,  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Harold 
Biue-too(ft  (BZaatamO,  935-980.  War  with  Norway.  Otto  II.  of  (Jer- 
tnany,  in  9T5,  forced  Uarold  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  kingdom.  Bvend  Forked  Beard  (Tvesh'ad),  985-1014, 
SoccCTsful  revolt  of  the  tributary  Wends.  Svend  in  England  (p.  205). 
Knut  tie  Great  (1014-1035),  king  of  Denmark  and  of  England.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  England,  which  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ulf-Jarl  to  make  Hardeknut  king  in  Denmark.  It  failed,  and  Knut 
Inter  had  Ulf  killed.  In  1028  Knut  was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway. 
Hardoknut  (HaHiacnut)  (1035-1042)  succeeded  his  father  in  Den- 
mark. His  war  with  Magnvs  of  Norway  ended  in  an  agreement 
whereby  whoever  should  outlive  the  other  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Under  this  treaty  MagntiB  ruled  Denmark,  1042-1047.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Svend  Entridsen,  son  of  Ulf-Jarl  and  Eatride,  sister  of 
Knvi  (1(M7-1074).  War  for  seventeen  years  with  Harold  Hardrada 
oi  -Norway  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1064.  War  with  the  Wends. 
Svend  raised  DenmaA  to  a  position  of  power,  which  was  lost  under 
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his  five  SODS  who  followed  him:  Harold  Heyu  (10T7-10S0),  St. 
Knut  (1080-1086),  Olaf  Hunger  (1086-1095),  Erik  Ejegod  (109S- 
1103),  Niels  (1105-1135). 

Sireden. 

Sweden  was  the  first  of  tlie  Sctmdinaiiiui  kingdotna  to  attain  power. 
According  to  tradition  there  were  two  races  in  the  country  besides 
the  Finns,  the  G6la  or  Gauta  (Goths)  and  the  Svea.  The  Svea  traced 
their  origin  to  the  followers  of  Odin.  Njord,  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Sweden.  Ilia  son,  Prey  Yngve,  built  the  temple  of 
Uppsala,  and  founded  the  line  of  the  Ynglmgar,  which  mled  the  Svea 
until  Ingjald  lU-raada  bo  angered  the  pettj  kings  by  his  cruelty  that 
they  revolted.  The  king  burned  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  son 
Olaf  fled  to  Norway.  Ivar  Vidfadme,  king  of  Skaania,  which  was 
independent  before  its  conquest  by  Gorm  of  Denmark,  succeeded  Ing- 
jald.   This  was  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  the  eighth  ( ?)  century  falls  the  mythical  battle  of  BravaUa,  where 
Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  Harold  HUdetand  of  Den- 
mark. Sigurd's  son,  Ragnar  Iiodbrog,  is  even  more  famous  in  story 
than  his  father.  (Tale  of  his  capture  by  MiRa.  of  Northumberlffitd,  and 
of  his  death  in  a  pit  of  serpents,  which  his  sons  avenged  by  the 
slaughter  of  MUa,.    See  p.  203,  where  the  discrepancy  in  date  is  to  be 

In  the  ninth  century  authentic  history  begins.  Mission  of  Ansga- 
ritis  (829-865)  to  Sweden,  where  his  preaching  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Eirlk  EmundsBon,  king  of  Sweden  (died  in  885  ?),  made  im- 
portant conquests  in  the  Ea«t.  At  the  same  time  bands  of  Swedes 
settled  around  Novgorod,  subjugated  the  Slavs,  and  had  the  foundation 
of  the  future  empire  of  Russia  (Varinj'ar,  Rusa.X 

Olaf  Ihe  Lap-king  (993-1024)  waa  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swe- 
den. War  with  St.  Olafot  Norway.  The  last  king  of  the  Upaala 
line  was  Emand  Gammle  (the  Old),  who  died  about  1056.  Stenkil 
(1056-1066). 

Norway. 
According  to  tradition  Norway 


n  those  countries,  a  process  of  consolidation  set  in  in  the  ninth  ci 
tuiy.  Holfdan  ihe  Black  (841-863)  reduced  many  of  the  petty  kings 
to  subjection,  and  his  son,  Harald  tiaarfager  (863-932),  completed  the 
work  of  conquest  and  introduced  the  feudal  system.  Defeat  of  the 
Jarls  at  Hafursifjord,  872.  These  changes,  and  the  repression  of  free- 
booting  which  followed  them,  induced  a  great  migration  of  the  Jarls, 
the  most  famous  of  the  vikinga.  Estabhshment  of  Northmen  under 
Rolf  Ganger  (RoUo)  in  Normandy.  Conquest  of  Duhlin  by  Olauf  in 
85'i.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  861-875,  etc.  Erik 
modUxe  (930-934),  Hakon  (934-961),  Harald  GmaM,  Hakon  Jarl 
(9SS~9d3).    Olaf  TryggvaBBon  (990-1000).    He  disappeared  at  the 
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battle  of  Svold,  where  be  was  defeated  b;  Ola/the  Lap-ldag  at  Nor- 
way, Soend  Tveskceg  ai  Denmark,  and  Erik  and  Svend,  sons  of  Hakon 
Jarl.     The  victors  divided  Norway  between  them. 

Discovery  and  settlement  of  Oreeulaiid  by  Erik  the  Red  (983). 
Vinland  (America)  seen  by  BJame,  and  visited  by  Lei/  and  others, 
986-1011.  See  p.  281. 

Norway  was  again  united  under  St.  Olaf  (II.)  1015-1030,  iu  whose 
reign  Christianity  was  introduced.  DSELgnus  we  Good,  sou  of  Olaf 
(1035-1047),  king  of  Deninark  from  1042  to  1047.  The  Graagaas, 
or  book  of  the  law.  Harald.  111.,  Hardrada,  fcunded  Opslo  (Chris- 
tiania),  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge  1066  (p.  2(X).  Magnos  II.  (1066- 
1069),  Olaf  (1069-1093),  Magnus  III,  Bar/od  (1095-1103).     Con- 

Suest  of  the  Orkney!  and  Hebrides  j  of  Dvblxn.  Death  of  Magnus  in 
reland. 

S  5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

7S6-1031.     Caliphate  of  Cordova, 

founded  by  the  last  Ommiad,  Abd-er-ReJiman  (p.  183).    Most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Moorish  civilization,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.     Abd-er-Kahman  III.,  Hakem  II.,  Almanzor,  his  general. 
The  populous  city  of  Cordova.the  seat  of  science  and  arts. 
1031.     Dissolution  of  the  cahpliate  of  Cordova  into  a  number  of 

small  states.  The  Morabethes  or  Almoravides  {Ytamf),  sura- 
rooned  from  Mauretania,  successfully  opposed  the  ChristianB  (1086), 
hut  made  themselves  masters  of  MohaJumedan  Spain. 

ChriBtiaii  Kingdoms. 

Astoila  (Oviedo),  since  the  conqnest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Dnero  by  Alfonso  III.  in  the  tenth  century,  called  tJie  king- 
dom of  Zieon,  after  tbe  new  residence,  Leon. 

Caatile,  so  culled  from  the  casllea  erected  against  the  Arabs,  origi- 
nally a  county  of  Asturia. 

NavEirre,  a  border  slate  in  tbe  Pyrenees  :  firat  a  county  under 
French  supremacy,  then  independent.  Sancho  I.  assumed  the 
title  King  of  Navarre  (905),  and  subjugated 

Aragon,  ori^nally  a  Frantish  county  north  of  Navarre. 

1000-1035.  Sanclio  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  and, 
hy  inheritance,  king  of  Castile,  divided  at  his  death  his  king- 
dom among  his  three  sons.  As  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united,  there  existed  henceforward  three  Christian  kingdoms 
in  Spain  ;  1,  CastUe-Leon  ;  2,  Navarre ;  3,  Aragon.  We 
must  also  reckon  the  county  of  Baroeloua,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Spanish  mark  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  independent 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Wars  of  Ray  Dlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Old,  i.  e.  Lord  (died 
1099). 

11 
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5  8.    THE  EAST. 

Eastern  Empire. 

527-d65.    Justinian  I.,  emperor  of  the  Eaab    Beliearius. 

Narsea  (p.  176). 

Codification  of  the  law  in  the  fomi  known  as  the  corpiiB 

JuiiH  civilie  (Tribonionas),  comprismg  ;  1.  InstiliUioneg.   2.  Pandecta 

or  IHgesta.     3.  Codex.     4.  Novella,  later  additions. 

Parties  of  tlie  circus  :   Greens,  Blues,  Reds,  and   Whites.    Bloodj 

eontestB  ("Nika,"  532).     The   church  of  St.  SqpAio,  bnilt  by  Con- 

stantine  {Hagia  Sophia),  burnt  and  rebuilt  with  great  gplendoc 

Decline  of  the  empire  under  Justiman's  succGssors  (cruelty,  mutila- 
tions).    A  part  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  oonc[uered  by 

the  Persians  and  afterwards  by  the  Arabs. 

726-842.  Contest  over  images.  iTiiage-hreakers  (tiKovoKXiimu,  ieon- 
oclasts)  and  image  worshippers  (tiKOK/Saixoi). 

TlT-741.     Iieo  the  iHsuiiait.     lauige  worship  prohibited. 

7S0-802.  Irene,  who  out  of  love  of  power  had  her  own  son  blinded, 
restored  image  worship.  The  accession  of  a  woman  to  the 
imperial  throne  served  as  a  pretext  to  leealise  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

842.     Theodora  fully  restored  image  worship. 

867-1057.     Eastern  emperors  of  the  Macedonian  line. 

The  empire,  hard   pressed  by  Arabs,  Bidgarians,   and  Magyars. 

The  emperors  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  whom  TheopAano, 

widow  of  Romanus  II.  (died  962),  placed  on  the  throne,  partially 

reconquered  the  provinces  which  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians  had  torn 

from  the  empire. 

Caliphate  of  Bagdad  under  the  Abbasides  (750-1258). 
Immediately  after  the  reigns  of  Etaroun-al-Rasctald  and  Mamun 
(p.  186),  the  power  of  Uie  caliphs  begiui  to  decline. 

935.  The  Emir  al  Omia  (i.  e.  prince  of  princes)  received  all  the 
secular  power  ;  the  caliph  remained  only  spiritual  head  of  the 
faithful. 

1058.  aeljnk  Turks  (Togrtd  Bey,  Alp  ArsUm,  Malek  Shah)  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  Emir  al  Omra.     Seljuk  supremacy. 

1092.  The  empire  of  the  Seljuks  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
sultanates  (Iran,  KoTnan,  Aleppo,  Damaseiu,  lamiMn  orfloinn). 


a  exceedingly  uncert^n,  and  the  most  impor- 

___^aed  dates  differing  from  one  another  by  over 

four  centuries.  The  Guptas,  who  succeeded  in  power  the  Sahs  of 
Svrdshha  (60  b.  C.-235  a.  d.),  occupied  Kanauj  from  319  to  about 
470,  when  they  wore  overthrown  by  Tatar  invaders  (Huns  7),  and 
the  Valabhis,  who  dwelt  in  CtUch  and  the  northern  part  of  Bombay, 
were  the  principal  power  in  India,  480-722. 
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Actual  authentic  histoiy  begini  with  the  Anbic  invaaiona.  Sind 
was  the  first  province  to  feel  the  Mohammedan  attack.  It  was  coi^ 
quered  in  Til,  but  in  750  a  general  uprising  expelled  the  ricton. 
Ahout  1000-1186.     Supremacy  of  the  Sultana  of  ahainl. 

The  next  great  attack  was  made  by  a  Turk,  Sultan  Mahmnd 
of  Ghazni,  (in  Kalnil),  who  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  con- 
quered the  OQuntry  to  the  Ganges.  The  decisive  struggle  took  place 
at  Feahavrax,  where  Makmud  was  victorious.  In  1024  famous  expe- 
dition to  Guierat.  Destruction  of  the  idol  pillar  filled  with  jewels.  (?) 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  bj  fourteen  rulers  of  his  house,  the  last  of 
whom,  BaAroTit,  was  conquered  bj  AUai-ud-din  at  Ghor.  Bahntm's 
Bjo,  Kkutru,  founded  at  Lahore  the  first  Mohammedan  dynaotj  ia 
India  proper. 
1186-1206.     Sapramacy  of  the  Afghaiia  of  Ofaor. 

In  1186,  Kkugni's  son  was  made  captive  by  Mnluumaed  Ghori, 
after  which  the  predominance  exercised  by  (be  Turks  of  Ghaxni 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghani  of  Gbor.  JUuhammed  Ghori 
was  killed  in  1206. 

590-€>1.8.  Dynasty  of  Suy,  under  whose  energetic  sway  China  was 
partially  rescued  from  the  confusion  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
(p.  32). 

618-907.     Dynasty  of  Tang, 

founded  bj  the  usurper,  Le  Yuen,  who,  as  emperor,  took  the 
name  of  Kau-tau.  The  first  part  of  this  period  down  to  718  was  a 
brilliant  time  for  China,  and  Uie  Golden  Age  of  literature.  The 
earlier  rulers  (Tai-Oung,  627-650 ;  KamiMmg,  650-683;  Woo  How, 
683-705,  the  wife  of  Kaou-tsuug,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  her  hus- 
band's death)  were  valiant  warriors  and  wise  rulers,  who  held  the 
Tatars  in  check,  recovered  much  of  the  former  possessions  of  China 
in  Central  Asia,  and  raised  the  empire  to  a  commanding  position 
among  other  nations ;  643,  embassies  from  Persia  and  Constantinople 
inChma. 

From  718  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  increased  in  vebemence.  From 
763  to  780  their  inroads  were  incessant. 

Under  Woo-igmig  (841-847)  temples  were  destroyed,  monasteries 
and  nunneries  closed,  and  all  foreign  priests  (Christian,  Persian,  Bud- 
dhist) banished.  The  reaction  was,  however,  short-lived.  liiTeii- 
tton  of  printing. 

907-960.     Five  dynasties  (Later  Leang,  Later  Tang,  Later  Tain, 
Later  Han,  Later  Chow)  occupied  the  throne  within  this 
period,  but  the  power  of  each  was  very  limited.    In  Ho-nan,  Sie-^kuen, 
sad  other  provinces  independent  states  arose. 

960-976.  CtaaoTi-k'wang-yin,  as  emperor,  Tal-taoo,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Sung,  fought  with  success  a^inst 
the  RkiUm  Tatars,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  estab- 
lishing there  the  empire  of  Hia.  Succeeding  emperors  were  less  for- 
tunate, and  paid  tribute  to  the  Tatars  (S76-1101), 
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Ff«m  the  reign  of  Ojiu  (270-310,  p.  33)  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
eentury,  the  history  of  Japtui  u  e.  record  of  quiet  progreBs  in  civiliza- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  continental  intercourae  and  of  increasing 
wealth.  Throughout  this  period,  as  before,  the  Mihados  were  acto^ 
sovereicfnB  and  personal  comniandcre.  The  close  of  this  epoch  saw 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  and  its  rapid  spread  (p.  33). 

The  seventh  century  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  for  then  it  was  that  causes  long  working  in  eilence  and  un- 
seen resulted  in  changes  subversive  of  the  entire  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Japanese,  —  changes  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mikado  fiom  personal  intercourse  with  his  suhjecta  behind  a  veil  of 
formal  etiquette  and  heightened  reverence,  and  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  over  the  civil  power,  until  the  actual  government  of 
the  country  passed  from  its  legal  sovereign,  the  Mikado,  into  the 
hands  of  an  usurping  military  chieftain,  thus  creating  a  long-enduring, 
much  misunderstood  system  of  dual  govemmeiit,  —  changes  whow 
final  outeome  was  a  feudal  system  corresponding  to  tiat  known  to 
mediaeval  Europe,  which,  with  its  legitimate  ofispring,  oppression, 
weakness,  anarchy,  lasted  untO  1868. 

These  changes  were  the  following  :  I.  The  growth  of  a  numerous 
court  nobility  of  imperial,  and  hence  of  divine,  descent.  II.  The 
creation  of  numerous  ofGccs  of  state  which  became  the  property  of 
the  court  nobility.  III.  The  division  of  the  male  population  into  an 
agricultuTal  and  a  military  class.  IV.  The  separation  of  state  ofBces 
into  two  sections,  the  civU,  and  the  mUiiary,  and  the  continuance  of 
each  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  noble  families. 

I.  The  kug^,  or  court  nobility,  owed  their  numbers  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  which  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  extinction 
of  a  divine  dynastic  line  imposed  on  the  Mikados.  They  comprise  at 
present  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  families,  which  form  among  them- 
Belves  la^er  groups,  or  clans.  Such  clans  are  :  the  Fujivrara,  the 
most  famous  of  »11  the  hige;  the  Bugairara  ;  the  Taira  (Helke  in 
Chinese   characters) ;    the   fifinainoto   (Oenji   in   Chinese   chaiac- 

II.  In  603  the  requirements  of  a  more  extensive  empire  caused 
the  establishment  of  eight  great  administrative  departments,  and  of  a 
host  of  smaller  ofBces,  whidi  were  filled  by  members  of  the  kag^,  and 
gradually  became  vested  in  certain  families. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  growing  empire  for  increased  military 
efScienoy  led  to  the  division  of  the  whole  male  population  into  two 
classes :  1.  the  clasa  of  agricultural  laborem,  comprising  all  who 
were  unfit  for  military  service;  they  were  relegated  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken toil,  and  were  burdened  with  the  annus!  payment  of  a  quan- 
tity of  rice  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  2.  military  claaa,  the 
Samurai,  which  included  all  the  bravest  and  most  intellectual  men  in 
Japan.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  by  the  tai  received 
from  the  first  class,  and  not  overburdened  witli  military  duties,  these 
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men  were  free  to  devote  thenuelvea  to  the  pnrsnit  of  literature  and 
learning,  fonain^  the  best  element  in  the  nation. 

IV.  The  Fujiioara,  increasing  in  power,  gradually  absorbed  all 
cttiil  offices,  whUe  the  military  offices  were  flllea  from  the  two  fiunilies 
of  Taira  and  Minamoto,  better  known  as  Hei  and  Gen.  Thus  did  the 
FujitBara  become  enervated  b;  the  luxury  of  palace  life ;  thus  did  the 
Mikado,  while  his  office  gained  in  respect  and  reverence  by  its  envi- 
ronment of  titled  ofEcials,  lose  all  real  power,  and  sink  to  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  intriguing  nobles,  to  be  installed  and  deposed  at 
will  ;  thus  did  both  emperor  and  court  constantly  lose  ground  before 
the  growing  influence  of  those  energetic  families  to  whom  were  given 
the  active  duties  of  military  comm^id.  The  generals,  or  Sbogniw, 
became  the  "  Mayors  of  the  Palace  "  of  Japan.  So  originated  the 
dijal  government,  which  was  not,  as  foreigners  Itaig  thought,  a  eao.- 
stitutional  institution,  whereby  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  gov- 
emment  were  vested  in  the  Skogun  or  temporal  emperor  (Tycoon),  and 
the  religious  functions  in  the  Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  but  an  tut- 
oonstitutional  innovation,  wherein  a  subordinate  officer  had  usurped 
that  authority  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  only  emperor,  the  Mi- 
kado, and  whose  position  that  emperor  had  never  recognized. 

The  natural  resnlt  at,  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  evolution  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  whose  rise  is  eonaidered  in  the  next  period. 
794.     Tlie  capital  of  the  empire,  the  home  of  the  Mikado  and  tbo 

tug/,  permanently  fixed  at  fCiolo,  near  Lake  £1101. 
1156.     Outbreak  of  war  between  the  fantilies  of  Gen  and  ffei  (Mina- 
moto and  Taira),  which  had  previously  shared  the  military 


THIRD  PERIOD. 
EPOCH  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096-1270). 

{  L    CBCSADEa. 

Canoe  :  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holy  Sepnlchie, 
where  Si.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantinc  the  Great,  had  built  a  vault 
for  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  tie  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  inter- 
mpted  after  the  FcUimiles,  and  yet  more  after  the  Seljuk»  came  to 
power  ;  ill-treatment  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  hermit  Peter  of  Aimms  demanded  of  the  Pope  Urlxui  IL 
(1088-1099)  assistance  in  freeing  the  holy  places,  and  preached  the 
Cmaade  in  Italy  (7)  and  France.^  Councils  of  the  church  at  Pio- 
cenza  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne  (1095).  Address  by  the  Pope  ;  uni- 
versal  enthusiasm.    (It  is  the  KriU  of  God  .') 

The  undisciplined  bands  led  by  Peter,  by  the  French  kni^t  Walter 
of  Pacy,  and  lus  nephew  Walter  Semaveir  (the  Penniless),  and  others, 
were  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 


1841,   has   shown  on  concln^i 
Blfd  prinripsllv  wilh  Pope  Urh 


Ihe  Holy  Land  at  all  btfwe  ih«  flnt  CruEade. 
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1086-1099.   First  Crusade.     Kingdom  of  Jemsalem. 

Leaden  of  tlie  first  Crusade  :  Godfrey  of  BfXtiUon,  dii]Le  of 
lower  Lotbariagia  ;  bis  broth«rs,  Baldjnin  and  Euslach  ;  Robert,  duka 
of  Normandy,  son  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  ;  Robert  of  Fl&ndew  ; 
Stephen  of  Blois  j  Ratfirumd  IV.,  count  of  Toulouse  ;  Hugo  of  Ver- 
mandois,  brother  of  Philip  I.,  king  of  France;  Bohemond  of  Tareit~ 
tuin,  son  of  Robert  Guisi^id  ;  his  nephew  Tancred.  They  led  200,- 
000  or  300,000  warriors  to  the  East  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy,  who 
v/aa  tlie  first  to  take  llie  Cross  at  Clermont,  went  with  the  expedition 
as  papal  legate  (died  1098).  No  king  took  part  petsonallj  in  thia 
Crusade. 

The  princes  went  to  Constantinople,  where  all  eicept  Raymond 
did  feudal  homage  to  the  emperor,  A  lexius  Coranenui.  Attack  npoa 
the  territory  of  Kilij  Arslaa,  Sultan  of  looninm  (or  Roum). 

1097.  Nkaa  surrendered  to  the  Grecian  emperor  after  a  siege  of 
June,  sereral  weeks'  duration.  Victory  of  the  Crusaders  at  Don/- 
July  1.  laaan  over   the   Sultan   KUij   Arsian.     Baldmin,   separated 

from  the  main  army,  crossed  the  Eaphrates,  and  conquered 
a  principality  for  himaelf  in  Edessa. 
1097-109S.  The  main  army  besieged  Antioehia  on  the  Orontes  for 
nine  months    in  vain,  but  finally  the  city  was  betrayed   to 
Bohemund   of   Tarentum   by  the   Armenian  renegade,   Firuz 

1098.  (Pyrrhus).  Kerboga,  the  powerful  Emir  of  Mossul,  be^eged 
tbe  Crusaders,  exhausted  through  sickness  and  want,  in  An- 
tioch,  with  an  immense  army.  Victorious  sally  of  the  Chris- 
tians (the  holy  lance  I)  ;  the  Seljidn  army  defeated  and  scat- 
tered. Long  rest  of  the  Crusaders  in  Antioch  and  quarrels 
among  them. 

1099.  Erpedition  along  tbe  coast  toward  Jemsalem.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Areas.  In  May  they  advanced  be- 
yond Caiarea.  On  the  6tb  of  June  the  Crusaders,  now  numbering 
but  21,500  effective  men,  beheld  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Folinutet 
had  reconquered  from  the  Seljuks  in  1098.  After  a  five  weeks'  eiege, 
1099>   Storm  of  Jerusalem. 

July  15.  Terrible  massacre ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  tha 
Keaunection. 

Establishment  of  a  feudal  kingdom  of  Jenitalem,  chiefly  French, 
with  vaasal  countiea  :  Edeaa,  Antioehia,  and  afterwards  TripoliJi 
(Assises  du  royaume  de  Jerusalem).  Three  chief  officers  :  Senechal, 
Connetable,  Marshall.   Two  patriarchs,  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antioehia. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  ProlietOT  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  at  Aiealon  or  Gaza.  Godfrey  died  1100.  His 
brother,  Baidvna   I.,   king   of   Jerusalem.      Acre,   Trioplis,  BeryUu 

i Beirut),  Sidon,  conquered  with  the  aid  of  Hsa  and  Genoa.  Baldwin 
.  (died  1118)  was  succeeded  by  Bald'irin  II.  (died  1131),  Fvico  of 
Anjou  (died  1143),  nnder  whom  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  reached 
its  greatest  extent,  Baldvm  III.  (died  1162),  Amalrie  (died  1173), 
BaHimn  IV.  (died  1185),  Baldwin  V.  (not  of  age,  died  1186),  Veit 
(Gu^)  of  Lusignau. 


1147-1149.    Second  Crusade.     Without  result. 

Cause :  Connueat  of  Edema  by  Emadeddin  ('Imod-ed-Deen) 
Zenki,  Emir  of  Mossul  (1144),  Second  conquest  and  destruction  oi 
the  city  bj  his  son  Noureddin  (Soo^-ed-Deen)  (1146),  Bernard,  ab- 
bot of  Cl^irvaui,  preached  the  Crusade. 

Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII.  of  France  started  top 
Palestine  ;  the  former  from  Regenaburg  (Ratisbon),  the  latter  from 
Melz,  somewhat  later.  Both  armies  passed  throagh  Hungary  to  Asia 
Minor  f  the  German  army,  being  far  in  advance,  entered  Plmgia, 
where  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  want  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Iconimn,  but  few  regaining  Nicsea.  With  this  gcanty  fol- 
lowing Conrad  joined  the  expedition  of  the  French  army  along  the 
coast,  but  returned  from  Ephesns  to  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  lioaia  and  the  French  nobility  took  ship  from  Pamphylia 
for  Antiochia.  The  common  soldiery  continued  by  land  to  Cilicia, 
and  were  completely  annihilated  by  hunger  and  the  enemy.  Conrad 
went  from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea  (1148),  and  iii 
conjunction  with  the  French  made  an  onsuccesaful   attack  on  Da- 

1189-1192.  Third  Crusade.  Conqneat  of  Aore  {St^  Jean 
d'Aere),  or  Ptolemais. 

Cause  ;  Capture  of  Veit  (^Guy)  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jemsatem, 
at  T&eriaii  on  the  sea  of  Geneaareth.  Conquest  of  Acre  and  Jerusor- 
lem  by  Saladin  (SaJah-ed-Deen)  (1187),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ayoabites  in  Egypt.  lie  treated  the  Christians  magnani- 
mously. 

The  emperor  Fredetlo  I.,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part  in  the 
second  Crusade,  undertook  in  his  old  age  an  expedition  from  Regent- 
burg  (Ratisbon)  in  the  spring  of  1189,  passed  through  Hungary, 
spent   the  winter  in  Adrianople,  crossed  (1190)  to  Asia  Minor,  con- 

Siered  Icouium,  and  went  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
alycadmu  (Seleph).  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  led  a  part  of 
the  pilgrima,  many  having  turned  back,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Antiochia, 
and  Tyrua  to  Accon  (Rolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre).  He  died  (1191) 
during  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  was  conducted  by  the  king  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  gained  his  freedom. 

Blchaid  tlie  Iiion-Hearted  (deur-de-Lion),  king  of  England, 
but  French  in  nationality  and  language,  and  Philip  It.,  Aumstuf 
(French  Augusle,  a,  title  of  respect  miich  was  given  him  later),  kmg  of 
Prance,  went  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land  (1190),  —  Richard  from  Mar- 
seilles, Philip  from  Genoa  ;  participation  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice. 
After  a  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  many  quarrels  the  two  kings  reached 
Acrv,  which  Lusignan  had  already  besieged  fur  nearly  two  years. 
The  city  was  now  soon  forced  to  surrender  (July,  1191)' 

Philip  having  quarrelled  with  Richard,  returned  to  France  (1191). 
Heroic  deeds  (and  cruelty)  of  Richard,  who,  however,  was  twice 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  before  Jerusalem.  Armistice  with  Saladin. 
'The  strip  of  coast  from  J{^)pa  to  ^  ere  given  to  the  Christians  ;  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  places  permitted.     Richard  gave  Cyprus,  winch 
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tunm  of  119'i),  who  transferred  6 
Henry  of  Champagne. 

Richard  on  tua  return  suffered  a  shipwreck  at  Aquileia,  was  rcoog- 
nized  in  Vienna,  detained  b;  Le^oid,  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Heur;  VL,  kept  a  prisoner  l^  the  emperor 
thirteen  months  m  TrifiU  (near  Annweiler  in  the  county  Falaldiie) 
and  in  WmTta,  and  released  only  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  and  ren- 
dering homage.* 

1202-1204.    Fourth  Crusado.    Latin  empire  (1204-1261). 

At  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  preaching  by  Fulco  of 
Neuilly)  a  Crusade  directed  originally  against  Egypt  was  undertaken 
hv  powerful  French  barons,  assisted  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Boniface,  marqnis  of  Montferrat.  The  Crusaders  undertook  the  sieee 
of  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  tie  king  of  Hungary  bad  seized,  for  the 
Venetians  (Doge  Henry  Dandolo),  partly  in  payment  for  transport. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Alexius,  son  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Isaac 
Angelua,  who  had  been  detlironed  by  his  brother,  a  request  stntngly 
supported  by  Philip  of  Sii<abia,  the  Crusaders  went  to  Constantinople 
with  the  Venetian  fleet  of  480  sail,  captured  the  city,  and  replaced 
Alexius  and  his  father  on  the  throne  (1203).  The  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fulfill  bis  compaet  with  the  CruKaders.  (Union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  that  of  Rome  ;  large  pa^nenta  in  money.)  Contention, 
during  which  the  city  caught  nre.  Revolt  of  the  Greek  populace. 
(Isaac  died.)  After  the  murder  of  Alexius  by  tie  Greelu,  second 
capture  of  the  city,  pillage,  new  conflagration,  which  consumed  many 
works  of  ancient  literature. 

Establishment  of  the  LatiD  empire  (Baldwin,  emperor) ;  many 
coast  districts  and  islands  fell  to  the  Venetiarts;  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat became  king  of  Thenalonica ;  French  dukes  in  Athens,  Achaia, 
etc.      VUlehardouin,  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Kstablishment  of  a  Greek  empire  at  Nicaa  by  Theodore  Lasearii, 
and  a  second,  the  empire  of  Trehizond  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Eu- 
annus,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Comnenes.  Michael  Paladoffui,  of  the 
Nicfean  empire,  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire  in  1261. 

1212.  The  children's  Crusade.     Thousands  of  German  and  French 

boys  started  for  the  Holy  Land.     Uany  died  on  the  way,  many 

were  sold  into  alaveiy. 
1217.  Ciuaade  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hnngaiy,  without  result. 
1218-1221.     UnBuecesaful  attack  upon  Egypt  under  John  of  Britrme, 

"king  of  Jerusalem." 
1228-1229.      Fifth  Crusade.      Jerusalem  regained  for  a 

short  time. 
Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  nnder  the  papal  ban 

1  II  la  prabable  that  Ihe  story  of  the  Austrian  banner  baring  been  trodden  In 
the  liUh  St  Aero  by  Richard'a  command  ia  not  ■  table  (cf.  Tceobe,  Kahtr 
Heinrich,  Vl.  pp.  2SS,  558),  but  Ibe  imprisonment  of  Richard  bad  doublleaa 
higiier  political  motiTea,  and  is  Kufficlentlr  explained  bv  the  alliance  of  Bichard 
with  the  Welfic  party  in  Gerumiy,  see  p.  223. 
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foe  not  having  fulfilled  hb  promise  of  nndertaking  a  Crnasde,  went  to 
Acre  by  sea,  and  received  Jerusalem  (where  he  crowned  himself), 
Nazareth,  and  a  atrip  of  land  reaching  to  the  coast,  together  with 
Sidon,  from  Sultan  Kameel  {El  Kdmil),  on  condition  of  a  ten  years' 
armistice.  Jerusalem  vias  lost  again,  and  flnaUy,  1244. 
1248-1254.     Sixth  Cmaade.     Without  i^ult 

I^uiii  IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  went  to  Cyprus  and 
parsed  the  winter  there.  In  order  to  destroy  the  Saracen  power  in 
its  stronghold  of  Egypt,  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1249  to  IkaaieUa 
and  captured  the  city.  On  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Novemher  against  Cairo,  Louis  was  defeated  hy  the  Ayoubite  Sultan 
Toordnshdh  (Almoodan),  <!ut  off  from  Damietta,  and  captured  with 
the  entire  French  army  (April,  1250).  The  eiceution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  the  king  was  to  be  liberated  on  condition  of  evacu- 
ating Darmietta  and  paying  a  heavy  ransom,  was  delayed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ayoubites  by  the  Mamelukei.  Louis  coasted  along 
Palestine,  fortified  Acre  and  other  cities  of  the  coast,  in  the  course 
of  a  residence  of  almost  four  years,  and  retomed  to  France  in  1254. 
1268.  Antiochia  lost  to  the  Moliammedana. 
1270.     Seventh  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.  went  to  Tunis,  where  he  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

ajmy  were  carried  off  by  sickiieBS. 
1291.  Acre  (Ftulemais)  stormed  by  the  Mamelukes ;  the  Christiana 

abandoned  their  last  possessions  in  Palestine  (Tyre,  Berytat, 

Sid<m). 
The  Crngadea  were  the  greatest  events  of  the  Middle  Age.     In 
spite  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  many  of  the  Crusaders  they  lend 
to  the  time  to  which  they  belong  an  ideal,  a  religious  character. 

Renvlls  of  the  Crusades :  1.  Increased  power  and  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  2.  Increase  of  the  personal  power  of'^princes, 
owing  to  the  reversion  of  many  feudal  holdings  which  became  vacant. 
3.  Rise  of  independent  communities,  who  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  overlords  who  needed  funds  for  the  pilgrimage.  4.  Devel- 
opment of  oonmierce.  The  Italian  republics  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  5.  Intellectual  growth  resulting  from  the  new  ideas  brought 
back  from  the  East ;  especial  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  6.  Perfection  of  the  institntion  of  knighthood 
(chivalry)  ;  the  three 

ReligionB  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

1.  EJiightH  of  8t  John,  orHoBpitalers;  i.e.  knights  of  the  hospital 

of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  founded  by  merchants  from  Amatfi, 
1048,  The  brotherhood  was  enlarged  after  the  first  Crusade 
(Gerhard),  and  converted  into  an  order  of  knighthood  after  the 
manner  uf  the  Templars  (Raimtmd  Dupvisy,  Black  mantle, 
wAite  cross.  The  order  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  (1S91),  to 
Rhodes  (1310),  whence  they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  lost,  1522  ;  in  1526  the  order  received  a  ^  of  M<ilta 
from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  thence  called  Knights  of  Malta. 

2.  Knif^ta  of  the  Temple  or  Templars  (from  the  lein^  of  Solomon, 
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oQ  whose  site  stood  the  house  of  the  order  in  Jerusalem),  orig- 
inating in  a  union  of  nine  French  knights  in  1118  (Hugo  dt 
Payem).  WhUe  mantle,  red  cross.  In  1291  the  order  was 
transferred  to  Cyprus;  in  1312  dieaolTed  bj  Pope  Clement  V. 
at  the  Council  of  Vieune. 
3.  The  Order  of  Tentonto  Kniglits,  originall;  brotherhood  of  the 
German  hospital  founded  in  1128  (?)  in  Jerusalem,  raised  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  by  Frederic  of  Swabia  before  Acre,  dur- 
ing the  third  Crusade.  White  mantle,  black  cross.  Seat  of  the 
order  at  Acre.  Under  the  grand  mailer  Hermann  of  Salza 
a  bond  of  knights  went  to  Prussia,  then  occupied  by  the  heathen 
Wends,  in  l'21l6.  Hermann  of  Balk,  first  Landmeiater  in  Prus- 
Bia,  which  was  subjugated  by  bloody  wars  (1226-1283).  In 
1291  the  seat  of  the  gi'aud  luaatcr  was  tranfcrred  to  Venice, 
1309  to  Marienburg,  1457  to  Konigsberg.  The  land  of  the  order 
was  secularized  in  1525.  Those  knights  who  remained  Catho- 
lic maintained  possession  of  the  German  estates.  Kesidence 
of  the  grand  master  at  Me^enlheim  at  Franoonia.  The  or- 
der was  dissolved  in  1809.  In  all  three  orders,  hnigkU,priaa, 
brothenia  service. 


S  3.    GERMANT  AND  ITALY. 
1125-1137.    Lothar  of  Saxony, 

supported  by  his  son-in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bararia, 
of  the  house  of  Welf,  whom  he  later  appointed  duke  of  Saxony  as 
well,  and  BerlhM,  duke  of  ZShringen.  Lothar  fought  (until  1135) 
against  the  two  powerful  Hohenstaufens,  Frederic,  auke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Henry  V.  Their  father  waa 
Frederic  of  Biiren  and  Staufen,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Heury  IV. 
(p.  200). 
1132-1133.     On  his  first  Roman  expedition  Lothar  was  crowned  by 

Fope  Innocent  II.,  and  accepted  the  allodial   possessions  of 

Matilda  of  Tuscany  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope. 
1136-1137.     On  his  second  Roman  expedition  Lothar  attacked  the 

Norman  Roger  11,,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Ung  of  the 
boo  Sicilies,  and  drove  him  for  a  short  time  to  Sicily.  On  hia  return 
Lothar  died  at  Breitemcang  in  upper  Bavaria  (Dee.  3-4,  1137). 

Under  Lothar's  rei^  German  influence  made  great  advances  in 
the  North  and  East.  The  Danish  long  Magnus  recognized  anew  the 
overlordship  of  the  Emperor  ;  Bohemia  did  feudal  homage.  The  Wends 
were  driven  back,  and  m  increasing  numbers  converted  to  Christianity. 
Holalein  given  to  Adolf,  count  of  Schauroburg,  the  margravate  of  Meis- 
sen to  Conrad  of  Wettin,  the  Nordmark  or  Altmark,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Havel  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  AUteH  (he  Bear,  of  the 
house  of  Ballettstedt  or  Askania   (1134),  who  had  done  Lothar  im- 

E>rtant  service  on  the  first   Roman  expedition.      Albert  crossed  the 
Ibe  and  conquered  almost  the  entire  Millelmark,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Brandenburg,  from  its  chief  city. 
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1138-1254.    House  of  Hohenstaufen  (Staufer),'  ao  called 

from  the  castle  of  Stmifen  in  Swabia, 
1138-1152.     Conrad  III., 

elected  by  the  party  opposed  to  Qie  Saion  bouse,  without  par- 
ticipatioQ  of  the  Saxom  and  Bavariatis. 
War  of  the  ahibeUines  (Italian  corruption  of  WaQilingen,  the 
name  of  a  caatle  of  the  Huhenstaufena)  anA  the  'Welfs,  or  Ouelfs 
(cf.  the  geuealo^cal  table). 

Conrad  put  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban,  and  gave  Saxony  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  and  Bavaria  to  Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria. 

1139.  During  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  war  Uenrj-  the  Proud 
died.  The  claims  of  hia  ten-jear-old  son  Henry  (afterwards 
called  the  Lion)  to  Saxony  were  maintained  by  the  latter's 
mother  and  grandmother  and  their  connection.  Bavaria  was 
claimed  by  Welf  VI.,  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud.  Welf  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Weinsberg,  which  Conrad 
besieged.     In  the 

1140.  Battle '  of  Weinsb^g  Conrad  conquered,  and  the  city  wafl  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  ("  The  Faithful  Wives  of  Weinsberg," 
poem  by  Biirger.) 

After  the  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  {Oct.  18,  1141),  Bavaria 
fell  to  hia  brother,  Henry  Jasimxirgott,'  who  married  Gertrude,  Henrj 
the  Proud's  widow  (1142).  Her  son,  Henry  lAe  Lion,  received  Saxony. 
Albert  the  Bear  gave  up  hia  claim  to  Saxony  ;  the  mark  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  emperor  (rekhiim- 
mittelbar),  and  his  other  possessions,  which  hi«  enemies  had  occupied, 
were  restored  to  him. 

Conrad's  Crusade  (p.  216).  Conrad,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  who 
bad  already  been  elected  king,  died  before  him,  appointed  as  hia  suc- 
cessor not  his  second  son,  a  minor,  but  his  nepbew,  Frederic  of  Sinabia, 
who  was  onanimously  elected  by  the  princes.  Conrad  died  Feh.  11, 
1152,  at  Bamberg. 

1152-1190.    Prederio  I.,  Barbarossa, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  tlie  Middle  Age. 

Ket  at  Merseburg.    Frederic  settled  the  disputed 
"     '  *  Sven  became  Ung  of  Denmark  as 

ain  object  was  to  make  good  the       , 
D  particular  to  restore  the  imperial  rights  in  northern  Italy, 
which  had  become  narrowed  by  neglect.     Hence  war  with  the  power- 
ful republican  citjes  of  Iiombardy.     Six  expeditions  to  Italy. 
1154-1156.     First  expedition.     Frederic  destroyed  some  small  places 
which  opposed  him,  and  wa^  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia, 

Bohettetaufenu.  ihrerZeil;  JafTi.  Geach.  dad.  S. 
Geichkhle  Friedrichi  /. 
y  Ihat  the  cry  uf  HU  Wei/.'  Hie  Waiblingen  !  was 
li  here  fur  (he  firal  time. 
Ho  c>ll«il  from  his  favorite  oatti. 
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and  emperor  at  Rome  hj  Hadrian  I V.,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  against  the  Romans.  Arnold  o/Bretda,  scholar  of  the  schoolman 
Abelard,  a  popular  preacher,  who  inveighed  against  the  secular  power 
of  the  clergy  and  possessioa  of  estates  by  the  chlirch,  was  condemned 
and  burnt. 
1153.   ConTeution  of  Constance  between  Frederic  and  the  Papal  See. 

1166.  Henry  the  Lion  received  Bavaria  again.      Austria  was  sep- 

arated from  Bavaria,  and  raised  to  a  duchy,  hereditary  in  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 
1157.  Diet  at  Wiiraburg.     Nearly  aU  the  states  of  the  West  did 
homage  to  the  imperial  power  (Holy  Roman  Empire).     In 
Besanfon  the  Burgimdian  iKibles  submitted  again  to  the  em- 
pire..   The    Bohemian  duke    Vladislav  received  from  Fred- 
eric the  royal  crown. 
115S-11S2.    Second   expedition  to  Italy.     The  Lombard  cities, 
including  Milan  itself,  submitted.     At  the  diet  on  the  Ron- 
calian  Fields  the  rights  of  the  emperor  were  defined  as  against  the 
cities.     Jurisdiction  in  the  cities  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  an 
officer  of  the  empire,  the  Podeita.     Prohibition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  between  the  cities.     The  Milanese  revolted.     Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  emperor.     Tedious  war  with  Milan,  which 
surrendered  after  a  two  years'  siege.     At  Ibe  emperor's  command 

1162.  Milan  -vraa  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 

1159-1177.  SchiBm  in  the  Church.  Alexander  m.  elected  by 
tlie  majority  of  tlie  cardinals,  Victor  JV.  by  the  minori^ 
(who  favored  the  emperor),  and  recognized  by  the  conned 
which  Frederic  convened  at  Pavia.  Alliance  between  Alex- 
ander III.  and  the  Lombard  citiei. 

1163.  Third  Expedition  without  an  army.  After  the  death  of  Victor 
III.  (April,  1164),  a  new  anti-pope,  Paschal  III.,  waa  elected 
by  the  imperial  party.  New  disturbances  in  Italy  soon 
broke  ont. 

1166-1168.  Fourth  Expedition.  Paschal  III.  conducted  to  Rome  by 
Frederic. 

1167.  Ziombard  Leafnie  between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  (Cremona, 

Bergamo,  Brnscia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara)  and  the  cities  of  tlie 

Veronese  Maroh  (  Verona,  Vicema,  Padua,  Treviio),  which  had 

united  in  1164.      Union  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibcllincs.     They 

rebuilt  Milan,  built  Alexandria  (so  called  after  their  ally. 

Pope  Alemnder   III.),  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

The    emperor,  whose    army   was   almost    annihilated   by   a 

plague  which  broke  ont  in  Rome,  with  difBeulty  escaped  to 

Germany. 

In  Germany  a  great  fend  had  been  raging  since  1166  between 

Henry  the  Lion  and  lus  enemies,  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 

Bremen,    Albert    the  Bear,   Otto  of  Meiseen,  etc.     The  emperor  put 

an  end  to  the  strife  at  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (11G8).     Henry  the  Lion 

undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (117'j). 

1174-1177.  Fifth  Expedition.  The  emperor  entered  Lombardy 
over  Mont  Cenis.    He  besieged  Alessandria  in  vain.    Henry 
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the  Lion  deserted  him  aad  returned  to  Getmany.  The  em- 
peror attacked  the  Lombarda,  but  in  spite  of  his  heroic  cour- 
age, at  the 

1176.  Battle  of  Iiegnano,  was  completely  defeated.     Negotiationa 
and  armistice  with  AlexandcT  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1177.  Reconeiliatioiv  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Venice. 
1183.  The  definitive  peace  with  the  Lombard   cities  was  coucloded 

at   Constance.     The  emperor  renounced  all  regal  privileges 
which  he  had  hitherto  claimed  in  the   towus  ;  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  confederated  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  forSfy 
themselves,  and  to  exercise  civil   and   criminal    jurisdiction. 
By  the  popular  nomination  the  consuls  acquired  Uie  rights  of 
imperial  vicars.     The    extension  of  the  confederacy  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining    these  rights   was  authorized.      The 
cities  agreed  to  m^tain  all  just  rights  of  the  emfteror,  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordahip  of  the  emperor,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  redeem  by  an  annual  payment. 
Henry  the  Lion  humbled  in  Germany.     After  his  neglect  to  appear 
at  four  diets,  he  was  put  under  the  Imn  of  the  empire  and  his  fiefs 
declared  forfeited  (1180).     He   defended  himself  bravely  and  de- 
feated the  archbishop  of  Cologne.     Upon  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror Henry's  vassals  gradually  deserted  him.     Henry  threw  himself 
at  the  emperor's  feet  in  Erfurt  (1181),  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
allodial  estates  only,  Draunsckiceig  (Bmnanttct)  and  Lilneburg.     Divis- 
ion of  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony.     Part  of    Westphalia  was  riven  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.     Lobeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  Decame 
in  the  course  of  time  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire  only. 
The  archbishop   of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  of  Halber- 
gladt,  Hildeshetm,  Lilbeck,  etc.,  the  ctninls  of  Helstein  and   OldeiJ/arg, 
etc.,  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Eastern  Saxony  and  the  ducal  title  were  given  to  Bernard  of  As- 
kania,  son  of  Albert   the  Bear.     Otto  of  WUteUbach  received  Bavaria. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  obli^d  to  leave  the  eountiy  for  three  years. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  11.  of  England,  his  father-in-law. 
1184   Brilliant  court  festival  at  Mainz. 


1184-1186.   Sixth   expedition    to    Italy   (peaceful).      The    emper 

gave  his  sou  Henry,  who  was  now  tw  enty-one,  but  bad  loi  _ 
1186.    been   king  elect  of    Germany,    in   marriage   to   CooBtano^ 


daughter  of    Roger  I!.,   aunt   and  heiress  of  Wiiliam  IL,  the 
last  Norman  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1190.  Frederic's  crusade  and  death  (p.  21S).     His  son,  King  Henry, 
whom  he  left  behind  as  vicegerent,  was  obliged  to  take  the 

field  agtunst  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  departure,  had 

n  understanding  with  Henry  the 
s  of  the  emperor's  death. 

1190-1197.    Henry  VI..  a  highly  educated   stateam^,  bnt 
stern  and  relentless. 

1191.  First  expedition  to  Italy.    Henry  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
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Borne,  after  he  had  abandoned  Tiisculum,  which  had  ever  been 
true  to  hig  father,  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  destrojed  ;  Fraacati 
prew  up  near  its  site.  Henry  went  to  Naples  to  rescue  the  inher- 
ttance  of  his  wife,  Conjtfance,  f rom  Tancred  of  Lecce,  whom  the  native 
paxty  in  Palermo  had  elected  king.  UnsQccessful  siege  of  Naples 
for  three  montha.  Sickncgg  in  the  army  compelled  the  emperor  to 
return  to  Germany. 

1192-1194.   New  war  with  Hairy  the  Lion,  who  had  not  kept  the  first 
treaty.     The  wax  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  conclnsion  of 
which  was  assisted  by  the  liberation  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
the   Lion,  Richard   Cceur-de-Lion   of  England   (p.   216),  and   by  a 
marriage  between  Agnea,  daughter  of  the  emperor's  nncle,  Conrad, 
cunnt  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
1194.  Second  expedition  to  Italy,  where  Tancred  had  died.     War 
with    his  widow  and  hia  sou  WHUam.     The  emperor  subju- 
gated   the   kingdom   of   the  two  Sicilies,  and   punished  with 
severity  the  participants  in  a  conspiracy  against  himself. 
IIM.  Henry  threatened  with  eicommutiicatiou  for  withholding  the 

estates  of  Matilda  (p.  200)  from  the  Pq>e. 
J196.  Diet  at  Wiiriburg.  Henry's  pUn  of  making  Germany  (nmted 
with  the  Sicilies)  an  hereditary  monarchy,  on  condition  that 
all  flefs  should  become  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line, 
ftiiled  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  princes  and  the 
lesser  nobility. 
1197.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  suppressed  a  second  con- 
spiracy with  cruel  severity.  In  the  midst  ^f  his  great  plans 
(conquest  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Crusade),  he  died  suddenly 
in  Messina,  thirty-two  years  old  (28  Sept.  1197).  Double 
election  in  Germany. 

1198-1208.     Philip  of   Swabia,   youngest  son  of   Frederic 

Barbarossa. 
1198-1215  (1218).     Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 

the  Lion. 
1198-1215.     War  for  the  crown  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 

and  of  Welf.  Otto  IV.,  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  power  reduced  almost  to  the  limits  of 
Brunswick.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  last  and  decisive 
combat  PhUip  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  the  count  palatine 
Otto  of  Wittdsbach.  Otto  IV.  was  universally  recognized  and  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  (1209),  after  having  abandoned  the  estates 
of  Matilda  to  the  papal  chair  and  made  other  concessions.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  however,  and  the  latter  put 
forward  his  ward  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  as  anti-emperor  (1212). 
Otto  IV.,  in  alliance  with  England,  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  (near 
Lille)  by  Philip  II.  AugMStus  (1214),  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
mains. Died  at  the  Harzburg  (May  10,  1218). 
1212-1250.     Frederic  II.  also  king  of  the  two  Sieilies, 


(  prince   of   remarkable  gifts,  but   passionate,  more   Italian 
than  German,  having  been  bom  in  Sieily  and  educated  by  his  Italian 
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mother.    He  was  an  ener^tic  opponent  of  the  spiritual  supremacy, 
haviug  indeed  but  little  liking  for  ue  church  ;  in  ms  hereditary  estateB 
he  favored  the  Saracens. 
1215.     Frederic  went   to  Germany,  was  crowned  German  king  in 

Aachen,  where  he  promised  to  undertake  a  crusade,  and 
1217.  gave  Swabia  to  hia  young  son  Henry,  and 
1220.  bad  him  elected  kiiig  of  Rome  (the  title  given  to  the  Ger- 
man king  elect).  Frederic  left  Germany  for  fifteen  years.  Eipe- 
didon  to  Borne.  Aftoc  renewing  the  prumiees  wliich  he  bad  for- 
merly made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  (feudal  Bupremacy  of  the 
papal  chiur  over  bis  hereditary  domain,  which  should  never  be  united 
with  Germany,  crusade),  he  was  crowned  by  Honorius  III.  at  Rome. 
1222.     The  eraperor'a  son  Henry,  solemnly  crowned  king  at  Aachen. 

His  chief  adviser  and  chancellor  was  Enyelbert,  archbishop  of 

Cologne  (murdered  1226). 

1225.  Frederic  took  as  liis  second  wife,  lolanthe,  daughter  of  John 
of  Brienne,  titulary  king  of  Jerusalem.  Promise  of  a  crusade 
renewed. 

1226.  Diet  at  Cremona  ;  quarrels  with  the  Lombard  cities, 

1227.  The  Crusade  which  had  been  commenced  was  broken  up  by  a 
contagious  disease.  The  successor  of  Pope  Honorios  III.,  the 
octogenarian  Gregory  IX.,  pUced  the  emperor  under  the  ban. 

1227.  Battle  of  Bomhoveda  The  Danes,  who  under  Waldemar 
II.  had  estended  tbeir  power  over  the  coasts  of  the  BalUo, 
were  decisively  defeated. 

1223-1229.     Crusade  of  Frederic  II.  (5.  216). 

1229.  Frederic  drove  from  his  dominions  the  papal  (key)  troops, 
who  had  Invaded  them. 

1230.  Peace  with  the  Pope  at  S.  Germano.     Removal  of  the  ban. 
1230-1240.     Legislation  of  Frederic  in  hie  Sicilian  kingdom. 

Regulation  of  feudal  relations.     Representation  of  the  cities. 
1234.     Revolt  of  the  young  king  Henry,  in  alliance  with  the  lower 

German  nobilit}^  and  the  Lombard  cities,  against  his  father,  sup- 
pressed by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
imperial  cities.  Henry  submitted,  was  kept  in  strict  ctmfinement, 
then  sent  to  Italy,  where  be  died,  1242.  Reconciliation  with  tho 
Wclfs.  Erection  of  a  new  duchy,  Bntnswich-Liinebtirg,  for  Otto  the 
Child.  Third  marriage  of  the  emperor  at  Worms  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  Diet  at  Mainz.  Enactment  of  a 
public  peace  (first  publication  of  a  law  in  German  as  well  as  in 
Latin). 

1236.  Victorious  campaign  against  the  Lombards.  In  Germany 
Frederic  the  Warlike  of  Austria,  a  follower  of  the  rebel  Henry, 
deposed  and  put  under  the  biu). 

1237.  Frederic  II.  in  Vienna,  which  was  proclaimed  an  imperial 
city.  Afterwards  Frederic  the  Warlike  received  Austria  and 
Styria  again. 

1237.     Diet  at  Speier.     Election  and  coronation  of  Conrad,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  emperor  as  German  king. 
1237.     Brilliant  victory  of  Frederic  over  the  Lombards  at  Corte- 
Nov.    nuova.     Frederic's   obstinacy  in  pressing  bis  demands  too 
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far,  prereoted  ibe  complete  sobjugatioii  of  Lombardy.  Interference 
cf  the  Pope,  who  had  claims  on  Sardinia,  and  was  offended  at  the 
assumption  by  Frederic's  natural  aon  Etmo  (an  Italian  cormptioD 
of  Heinz),  the  husband  of  Adflisa,  heiresa  of  a  part  of  the  island,  of 
the  title  of  kinn  of  Sardinia. 
1239-1250.     War  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and 

Innocent  IV, 
1239.     Frederic  accused  of  heresy  by  Gregory  and  excommunicated 

anew.     Ancona  conquered  by  £nzio. 
1241.     Naval  victory  of  Enzio  at  Elba  over  the  Genoese  fleet  which 

was  conveying  some  ecclesiastics  to  the  council  at  Rome.    Death 

of  Gregory.     His  auceeseor.  Innocent  IV.  (1243-1264),  fled  to 

Germany  threatened  with  a  Mongol  invasion  (p.  240)> 
Innocent  IV.  caUed  a  council  at 

124S.  Lyons,  renewed  the  ban  against  the  emperor,  formally  de- 
posed him,  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  new  election, 
and  nrged  all  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  revolt.  In  Ger- 
many the  spiritual  princes  elected 

1246-1247.  Helnilch  Baape,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who,  thongh 
at  first  victorious,  was  defeated  by  Conrad,  Frederic's  son, 
at  Ulm,  and  died  (1247)  at  the  Wartburg.  The  house  of 
the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  ending  with  Heinrich  Raspe,  the 
eastern  part  of  that  state  was  jomed  to  the  margravate  of 
Meissen,  while  the  western  part  became  the  luidgravato 
Hessen. 

1247-1266.  'William  of  Holland,  second  anti-king,  attained  no 
authority  in  Germany. 

1248.  Frederic,  at  first  sneoessful  in  Italy,  was  repulsed  before 
Padoa.     His  son  Ensio  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  the 

1249.  Battle  of  Fosscdta  (died  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 

¥!ars  in  a  dungeon). 
reason  (?)  oi  Peter  of  Vinea  (Vineis),  Frederic's  chanceUor. 
1260.     Frederic  lUed  in  Fiorentino  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Manfred 

(Dec.  19).     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1260-1254.     Conrad  IV.    (anti-king:  William  of  Holland) 

fought  since  1265  for  bis  hereditary  realm  only,  in  Italy. 
1266.      Wmiaia  of  Hotland  fell  in  battle  with  the  Frisians  (twenty- 
seven  years  old). 

1256-1273.    InterregQum  in  Germany.     Clab-law,  Favs- 

treehi. 

Richard,  Earl  of  ComuxiU,  younger  son  of  King  John  (Lack- 
land) of  England,  elected  by  a  part  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen,  was  recognized  along  the  Rhine  only  (died  1272).  Alphonio 
X.  (^CaiCUe,  grandson  of  Hiilip  of  Ilohenstaufen,  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  elected  by  the  other  princes,  never  came  to  Germany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  brave  Manfred,  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  at  first  chancellor  for  the  minor  king  Conradin, 
son  of  Conrad  lY.,  afterwards  (1258)  king.    Charkg  of  Anjou,  brother 
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of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  to  whom  the  Pope  gave  the  crown,  defeated 
Manfred,  who  was  betrayed  b;  his  barons,  at  BeneventuTa  (1266),  and 
made  himaelf  king  of  Naples  and  Sicilj.     Manfred  fell  on  the  field. 

Conradin  went  to  Italy  with  Frederic  of  Baden,  also  called  Fred- 
eric of  Austria  (being  the  son  of  the  Babenberg  heiress  of  Austria), 
He  was  defeated  between  Scurcola  and  Tagliacozzo  on  Lago  di 
Cdano  (1268),  and  executed  at  Naples. 

12S2.  Sicilian  vespers,  ao  called  becanse  the  conspiracy  broke 
out  on  Eaater  Monday  at  vesper  time.  Slaughter  of  all  the 
French  in  Sicily.  John  ofProdda.  Peter  ofAragon,  king  of  Sicily, 
Charkt  of  Anjoa  limited  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

S  3.    FKANCE.1 
"Hie  rc^  domiun  of  the  Capetians  was  at  first  limited  to  the  duchy 
of  France  (Iile  de  France  and   OrUanaW).     The  great  vaasala,  who 
were,  in  the  beginning,  almost  independent,  were  gradually  reduced 
to  submission  iu  this  ^id  the  following  period. 
1060-1108.     PhUip  I.     Quarrel  with  Gregory  VII.     First  Crusade. 

A  long  reign,  in  which  the  king  accomplished  nothing. 
1108-1137.     LooiB  VL,  the  Fat,  an  able  and  good  king,  who  had, 

moreover,  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Bngei,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  whom  he  made  minister.  Perceptible 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  Marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Loais  (VII.), 
with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  of  Aqaitaine,  heiress  of  Poltoa, 
Guyeime,  and  Gaacony. 
1137-1180.     Loq1»  Vn.     Second  Crusade   (p.  215).     Louis  waa  a 

weak  Mug,  a  favorite  with  the  clergy,  whose  reign  waa  less 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  influence  of 
Suger,  who  administered  the  kingdom  during  Louis'  absence  in  the 
Fast.  After  his  return  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  from  Eleanor,  who 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  conveying  to  this  prince,  who  soon  became 
king  of  England,  Foltou,  Ouyenue  and  O^soony,  for  which 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis.  Id  this  transfer  lay  one  genu  of  the 
hnndred  yeara'  war. 
1180-1223.  PhUip  n,  Augustna, 

one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  unscrupidoas,  cold, 
but  of  great  political  sagacity.  (Tlurd)  Crnsade  vd^  Richard  Coeitr- 
de-Lion.  After  Philip's  return  in  1190  he  attacked  Normandy,  hut 
made  little  headway  during  the  lifetime  of  Richard,  (Erection  of  the 
Chateau  Gailiard  by  Richard,  on  the  Seine,  above  Rouen.) 

After  Richard's  death  (1199)  Philip  took  up  the  claims  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Richard's  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  been  passed  over  in  Nor- 
mandy in  favor  of  Richard's  younger  brother  John,  bat  he  was  hin- 
dered from  proseenting  them  W  his  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  in 
relation  to  the  divorce  which  Philip  had  secured  from  his  wifc^ 
Ingebwg  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Agnes  of  Meran, 
Submission  of  Philip  (1200). 
After  the  death  of  Arthur  (1203)  Philip  moved  upon  Normandy 
I  Kilchin,  fiitloiy  o/France. 
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tutew.  Rejeetioii  of  the  Pope's  elaim  to  arbitrate  between  the  kings. 
The  fall  of  the  Ch&teau  GaUlard  was  followed  b;  the  submiBBion  of 
Normandy  (1204).  John  having  refused  to  obey  the  Hmnmane  of 
Philip  to  appear  foe  trial  on  aceount  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Philip 
decliued  bis  fiefs  forfeited. 

Crusade  against  the  A  Ibigerisei,  Walderaea  and  Cathari,  rationalist 
sects  protected  by  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  yiaeount  of 
.Besiers  and  Carcos3on7«  (1207-1244).  Storm  of  JSeiin-s  (1207.  "Slay 
all,  God  will  know  Ma  own.").  ConqueBt  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
by  Simon  of  M<mtfoit  (1211-1215).  Death  of  Simon  at  the  siege  of 
revolted  Touloase  (1218). 

War  in  flanders  with  the  feudal  lords,  supported  by  John  of  Eng- 
laud  and  Otto  of  Germany.  Philip,  lasisled  by  the  ciiie),  victorioos  in 
the 

1214.     Battle  of  BouTineB  : 
Aug.  29.     Unanocessf  ul  expedition  of  Philip's  son  Louis  to  England 

(1216). 
1223-1226.    LoolB  VUL    New  crusade  against  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse, whose  lands  had  been  declared  forfeit. 
1229.  Establishment  of  the  InqutsiHon  as  a  regular  tribunal  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX,  inquiaitwa  having  eiiated  since  1203  tinder  Dt- 
nocent  III. 
1226-1270.    Louis  IX.,  St.  Louis. 

During  tbe  king's  minority  regency  of  his  mother  Blanche,  who 
repressed  a  revolt  of  the  barons.  The  war  with  the  Albigenses  ended 
by  the  extermination  of  the  sect  (1244).  (Siith)  Crusade  of  St.  Loiiis 
(p.  217).  Blanche  regent  during  his  absence.  After  the  king's  re- 
turn, 1264,  wise  government.  Surrender  of  Perigord,  the  Limousin 
and  southern  Saintonge  to  Henry  of  England,  whereupon  Heray  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Normandy,  Anjau,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
northern  Sainlonge.  Prohibition  of  wager  of  battle.  Limitation  of 
feudal  jurisdiction.  EBtablisbnient  of  right  of  appeal  to  the  king 
from  the  feudal  courts  in  aU  cases.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  attrib- 
ftted  to  St.  Louis  IB  prol:ably  a  forgery,  but  Louis'  attitude  toward 
Rome  was  one  of  assertion  of  all  regal  rights. 

During  this  reign  the  domain  of  the  crown  received  the  following 
additions  :  The  part  of  the  county  of  Toulouse  between  the  Bhdne, 
the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees  (1229),  Chartrea,  Bioix,  Sancerre,  ceded  by 
Theobald  of  Champagne  and  Navarre  (1231:)  ;  Macon,  by  purchase 
(1239)  i  Perche  (1257);  Arlea,  Forcalquier,  Foix  and  Cahors  (1262}. 
Second  (seventh)  Crusade  and  deatb  of  St.  Louis  (1270). 
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{  1.    ENGLAND. 
1066-1154.    Norman  kings.' 
1066-1087.    William  I.,  the  Congueror, 

completed  tlie  Bubjectionof  tlie  Anglo-SazonB,  who  were  robbed 
of  their  estntea  and  terribly  ill-treated.  Two  nalvmalkies  and  two 
languages  existed  for  a  lung  time  side  by  aide  in  En^lajid,  EnglUh,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  French.  The  long  and  the  nobdity  were  French 
Normam  or  Frenchmen. 

The  Bubmiasion  of  1066  was  partial,  Mercia  and  Northnmbria  le- 


1068.  Revolt  in  the  north,  in<iit«d  and  uded  W  a  Dani^  fleet  under 
Smeoen.     Returning  from  Normandy  William  bongfat  off  the 

Danes,  and  crushed  the  insul^nta  by  a  masterly  winter  campaign. 

Northumberliuid  ravaged  with  Are  and  sword. 

1071.  Revolt  of  the  English  under  Eadvim  a&d  Morkere,  which  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eadvyin,  and  the  capture  of  Ely 

in  the  fens  where  Morkere  had  taken  refuge  with  the  outlaw  Here- 

1075-76.    Rebellion  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  easily  crushed. 

Revolt  of  the  conqueror's  son  Robert  in  Normandy  (1077-l(»O), 
Imprisonment  of  William's  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayaix,  for  trouble- 
some and  intriguing  conduct.  A  threatened  invasion  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  averted,  1085.  William  met  his  death  by  accident 
while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Plulip  of  France  about  the  Keiin 
(Sept.  9,  1087).     After  the  revolt  of 

1071.  the  fonr  large  earldoms  were  abolished,  and  the  shire  became 
the  largest  political  division.  Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  king 
in  each  shire.  William  introduced  feudalism  in  its  continent^ 
form,  piacmg  Norman  barons  over  the  lands  of  the  English  nobility, 
who  gradually  sank  to  the  position  of  a  middle  class.  In  1086  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  weakened  by  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of 
fealty  from  all  under  tenants  te  the  king  direct.  The  same  year 
aaw  the  completion  of  the  great  snrvey  whose  results  were  inscribed 
in  the  DomesdaT  Book,  an  inventory  of  all  lands  "  burthened 
with  special  dues  to  the  crown."  The  lower  local  courts  were  pre- 
served,  but  their  subordination  to  the  king's  court  was  strongly  in- 

Willimn  reformed  and  reorganized  the  English  Church,  assisted  by 
Iritnlraiio,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  whom  he  appointed  ^%h- 


bishop  of  Canterbury.     Homage  to  the  Pope,  however,  William  ei- 

Eariy  refused  to  render.     He  kept  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
own  hands.     No  papal  letter  could  be  received,  no  papal  synod 


held  in  England,  no  English  bishop  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  long' 
consent. 
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1087-1100.    ■William  H.,  the  Red, 

second  80u  of  William  I.  obtained  the  English  crown,  while 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  Normandy.  A  revolt  of  the  Kor- 
man  barons  in  favor  uf  Robert  waa  suppres^d  b;  help  of  the  English 
in  1090.  Death  of  Lanfranc,  1089.  Ascendency  of  Ran}Uf  Flambard. 
£xtortions  of  William.  Formation  of  the  Neu>  Forest. 
1093.  Aoaelm,  abbot  of  Bee,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  wBB  soon  involved  in  a  quarael  with  the  king-  on  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  and  on  other  matters.  In  1097  Anselm  appealed 
to  Itouie  and  left  England. 

1097.     Edgar,  son  of  Margaret  (uster  of  Eadgar  Aetheling),  ob- 
tained the  Scottish  crown,  thus  closinj' the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
between  the  Celtic  and  English  partdes.     William  was  found  dead  in 
the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2, 1100  (muideced  7). 

1100-1135.    Henry  I.,  Beaudere, 

on  learning  of  the  death  of  William  II.,  hastened  to  England 
and  secured  the  crown  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  barons  who 
pressed  the  claina  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  then  returning  from  the 
Crusade.  Issue  of  a  oharter,  wherein  the  exactions  and  abuses  of 
William  the  Red  were  pcoliibited  and  the  "  Law  of  Edward  the  Con~ 
fessor  "  restored. 

Henry  married  MalUda,  daughter  of  Malcobn  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling.  Recall  of  Anselm. 
1101.  Invasion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  with  the  oonuivance  of  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  ended  by 
treaty  without  a  battle.  Punishment  of  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of 
BeUime,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  driven  from  England.  In  1104  Henry 
invaded  Normandy.  Robert  was  defeated  at  the 
1106.  Battle  of  Tlnchebrai  and  kept  in  captivity  until  his  death 
(1134).     Henry  took  poss-ssion  of  Normandy. 

Quarrel  with  AiiaelTn  in  regard  to  investitures,  ending,  after  the 
exile  and  return  of  Anselm,  in  a  compromise  (1106).  Introductiou 
of  the  Cistercians  in  England.  Suppression  of  the  great  feudatories 
and  substitution  of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  Death  of  Henry's  son 
Waiiam  by  the  sinking  of  the  "  White  Ship  "  in  the  Channel  (1120). 
Marriage  of  Henry's  daughter  MatUda  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Fidk  the 
Black,  count  of  Anion  (1128).  Normandy  and  Maine  definitely  se- 
cured by  Henry,     Henry  died  1135. 

1135-1154    Stephen  of  Blois, 

son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  I.,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
seized  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  MalUda  and  her  son 
Henry,  and  iffas  elected  at  London  principally  by  the  citizens.  Char- 
ter of  Oxford  (1136).  (Second)  mvasion  of  the  Scots  repulsed  in 
the 
1138.    BatUe  of  t^e  Standarcl, 

at  Coiaton  Moor  in  Yorkshire.  Arrest  of  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1139).     In  the  same  year  Matilda  landed 
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in  England.  Stephen  defeated  and  captured  at  the  JoOle  of  Lincoln 
(1141).  Matilda  was  elected  Lady  of  England  by  the  clergy.  Her 
severe  and  impoEtic  government  booh  alienated  her  followers.  Fin- 
ally Stephen,  having  Been  exchanged,  took  up  the  war  again,  which 
went  uu  with  varying  success  nntil  1147  when  Robot  of  Gloucester  died 
and  Matilda  left  England.  In  1153  Henry  of  Anjon  landed  in  Eng- 
land  to  make  good  lus  claim.  Without  a  battle  an  understanding  was 
re^uihed  and  Heury  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  (Treaty 
of  WallingfordU53). 

The  rei^  of  Stephen  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  English 
history.  Hb  weakness,  and  the  confusion  of  civil  war  bad  given 
the  feudal  nobles  full  liberty.  Castles  were  erected  in  great  num- 
bers thronghout  England,  and  each  was  the  home  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.    Stephen  died  1154. 

1154-1399.    House  of  Anjou  (Plantagenet)'  in  the  di- 
rect line. 
1164-1189.    Henry  H. 

Outside  of  England  Hear7  possessed :  1.  Ifoiinancly  and  the 
suzerainty  over  Brittany,  as  the  heir  of  the  Norman  kings.  2. 
Anjou  and  Maine,  inberited  from  his  father.  3.  Foltou,  Onyenne 
and  Gasoony,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(1152)  i  in  aU  more  than  half  of  Fiance. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  the  period  of  full  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans. 

The  accession  of  Heory  (at  21  years  of  age)  was  welcomed  as  the 
beginning  of  a  better  time.  Bamshment  of  the  mercenaries  main- 
twned  by  Stephen.  Demolition  of  the  castles.  Resumption  and  res- 
toration of  estates,  which  was  attended  with  difBeulty,  some  of  the 
new  nobles  requiring  to  be  dislodged  by  force. 
1158.     First  Welsh  war  not  successful. 

1162.  Thomas  Beoket,  the  chancellor,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bary.    Reestablishinent  of  the  exchegaer,  a  bureau  for  assessing 

and  collecting  the  taxes.  Introduction  of  ioittage,  a  commutation  in 
money  for  personal  service  in  the  anny  permitted  to  the  lower  ten- 

1163.  Second  Welsh  war. 

As  chancellor,  Beckct  had  been  the  king's  servant  and  friend  ;  as 
arehbisbop,  he  became  at  once  his  opponent,  resisting  his  wishes  even 
in  financial  matters ;  an  om>osition  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  datiegdd  (p.  2(fe).  Becket  bitterly  opposed  the  king's 
reform  of  the  ecctesiastieal  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  eccle- 
siastics for  criminal  offenses.  Henry  demanded  that  after  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  had  been  administered  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  civil  law.  The  wiihes  of  the 
king  in  this  respect  and  on  other  points  involving  church  and  state 
were  formulated  in  the 
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1164.  Cotutitntdons  of  Clareadon. 

The  jurisdiction  of  seculaj'  courts  over  clerical  offenders  was 
affiraicd,  appeal  to  Rome  in  such  cases  was  prohibited,  the  election 
of  bishops  in  the  presence  of  royal  officera,  and  with  the  king's  con- 
sent, was  insisted  on,  as  was  the  investiture  of  the  bishop  or  abbot 
elect  with  hia  secular  lands  b;  the  king.  At  first  Becket  accepted 
the  conatitatioDS  ;  but  afterwards  he  withdrew  his  acceptance  and 
appealed  to  Kome.  Brought  to  trial  and  condemned  on  some  mat^ 
tera  connected  with  his  ch^cellorship,  Beeket  fled  to  FTanc«. 

1165.  Third  Welsh  war. 

1166.  Aaaiae    of   Clarendon.     Keestablishment  of  FWrnk-pUdge, 
or  mutual  responsibility  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village.     In 

each  shire  criminals  were  to  be  presented  by  twelve  men  from  the 
shire  and  four  from  each  town  (grand  jniy) ;  abolition  of  compargatiBn 
(proof  of  innocence  by  oath  of  neighbors)  for  which  the  ordeal  or 
judgment  of  God  was  substituted. 

1170.  Henry  nnder  threat  of  interdict  was  reconciled  with  Becket, 
who  returned  to  England.     He  soon  became  embroiled  with 

the  king,  and  was  murdered  by  four  knights  of  Henry's  court,  in 
consequence  of  Henry's  passionate  ontbreA  against  Mm  (December 
29,  1170). 

Establishment  of  itinerant  or   circuit  judges.      Court  of  appeal, 
afterwards  the  great  and  privy  council. 

1171.  Eipeditton  of  Henry  to  Ireland.     A  bull  of  Adriatt  IV.  in 
1157  had  given  this  country  to  Henry,  but  no  use  had  been 

made  of  the  authority  until  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster,  fled  to  Henry, 

did  him  homage,  and  sought  aid  in  his  wars.     Aid  waa  sent  in  11G9, 

and  in  1171  Henry  went  in  person.     Richard  of  Clare  (Strongbow), 

son-in-law  of  Dermod,  made  earl  of  Leinster.     The  southeastern  part 

of  Ireland  submitted  to  Henry. 

11T2.   Penitence  of  Henry  at  Becket's  tomb.     His  absolntion. 

1J73.   Rebellion  of   Henry's   eldest  son  Henri),  and  general  league  of 

Freneh  and  Enghsh   lords,  Loaii  VII.   and  William  the  Lion 
of  Scotland  against  the  king.      Defeat  of  Louis,     Capture  of   William 
who  was  released  only  after   acknowledging  Henry  as  his  suzerain 
(1175).     Death  of  Henry  the  younger,  1183. 
1181.   Assize  of  arms.     BestOFatiou  of  militia  service. 
1189.   Conspiraoyof  Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  witb  Philip  of 

France.     Humiliation  and  death  of  Henry  II. 
1189-1199.    Richard  I.,  Ccsur^e-Lvm. 

His  reign  was  passed  almost  entirely  away  from  England. 
Crusade  (p.  215).  On  hia  return  lUchard  was  captnred  by  Leopold 
of  Austria,  delivered  to  the  emperor,  aud  detained  thirteen  months  in 
captivity,  being  released  at  last  for  a  heavy  ransom.  During  hia 
absence  Eleanor,  his  moUier,  was  regent.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  France  and  the  king's  brother  John 
resulted  in  war  in  England,  which  waa  quickly  suppressed  after  the 
retam  of  Richard  (119t).  For  the  rest  of  bis  reign  Richard  was  in 
Fraace  at  war  with  Philip.  Erection  of  the  Chilean  finHtard  on  (ho 
Seuw.    Death  of  Richard  before  the  castle  of  Chalia-Chabrol  (1199). 
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Dnrii^  hia  absence  England  whs  governed  hy  Hubert  Waber,  and 
after  nis  resignation  in  consequence  of  a  refnsal  of  money  b;  the 
great  conneil,  by  Geoffrey  Filz  Peter. 

1199-1216.     John  Lackland. 

John  waa  recognized  in  England  without  opposition  and  secnred 
Normandy,  but  Anjou,  Maine  and  Touraine  actuiotrledged  the  claim 
of  Arttlni:  son  of  Geoffrey. 
1203.   Death  of  Arthur  while  in  John's  power.     Philip  at  once  secured 

the  sentence  of  John  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs.  JVor- 
mandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine  and  a  part  of  Aquitaine  were  at  onc« 
loet  to  John.  Henceforward  John  was  lestricted  to  hia  English  king- 
dom. The  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  arehbiahop  of  Canterbury  (1205) 
was  followed  by  a  disputed  election.  A  reference  to  Rome  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  by  cununand  of  Innocent  III. 
(1207).  John  refused  to  receive  him  and  the  kingdom  was  visited 
.with  an  interdict  (1208).  Moved  by  fear  of  depoaition,  John  fimiUy 
yielded,  received  Langton,  and  aooepted  hia  k^gdom  a*  a  fief  of 
the  papacy  (1213). 

John's  exactions  and  miagorerament  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
barons  sinoe  1199.    BefussI  of  the  bacoua  to  follow  Jo^  to  France 
(1213). 
1214.     Defeatof  John  at  Boorfnea  in  Flanders  (p.  227).    On  John's 

return  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  barons,  but  failed, 
and  the  confederated  lords  occupied  London. 

I,2]5-  Magna  Charta  granted  by  John  at  Rimnymede. 
June  The  proviaiona  of  this  charter  applied  to  the  commons 
15-23.  as  well  as  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  directed  that 
ita  benefits  should  reach  the  lower  tenants.'  Principal 
provisions  :  1.  Ratification  of  Henry's  charter.  2.  Security 
for  personal  freedom ;  no  freeman  should  "  be  taJcen, 
imprisoned  or  damaged  in  person  or  estate,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers"  or  "by  the  law  of  the 
liind"  (Art.  39).*  3.  Regulationof  feudal  dues  and  obligationE. 
4.  Regulation  of  national  taiEation  ;  limitation  of  the  aid  (aiix- 
ilium)  which  could  be  collected  without  the  consent  of  the  gi'eat 
council  to  the  three  ancient  and  well  known  cases  (ransom  of 
the  lord ;  knighting  of  his  eldest  son  ;  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter).  5.  Specification  of  members  of  the  great  council, 
and  of  the  caaes  for  which,  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
convened. 

The  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope.  Suspension  of 
Langton.  War  soon  broke  out ;  the  French  party  among  the  barona, 
declaring  the  crown  forfeited,  bestowed  it  upon  Louis,  son  of  Philip 

>  BtubbB,  Early  PlantanetKtt,  149. 
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o£  France,  who  in  1216  came  to  Englimd.     Deatb  of  John  (Octobei 

19, 1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  III.,  of  Witichsster,  bod  of  John. 

The  death  of  John  was  fatal  to  the  h<mes  of  LouU.  The 
Bnglish  party  which  Bcuured  the  coronation  of  the  nine-jear  old 
Uenr;,  thonKn  small  at  first  soon  outnumbered  the  French,  lie  de- 
feat of  the  French  fleet  off  Thanet  detemiined  Louis  to  give  ap  the 
contest  and  return  to  France.  Kegeucj  of  William  MarahaU  (1216- 
1219).  The  Magua  Charta  was  twice  reissued  in  a  modified  form. 
After  the  death  of  William  Marshall,  England  was  governed  by 
PeKr  del  Roches,  Pandulf,  the  papal  legate,  Hubert  at  Burgh,  the 
justiciary,  and  arc/ibiKhop  Langton,  who  had  retnmed  and  soon  super- 
seded Pandulf  as  legate  (1221).  Second  coronatiou  (1220).  Third 
reissue  of  the  chartei  (1223).  Heniy's  personal  government  began 
in  1227,  and  soon  involved  the  country  in  diificultieB.  Heavy  taia- 
tiou  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  king.  Fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  (1232)  ;  of  Peter  des 
Roches  (1234).  Marriage  of  Henry  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  (1236). 
Stru^le  over  the  money  grants  in  the  great  council,  which  hence- 
forward was  called  Parliament.  Ps^al  exactions  of  enormons  sums 
of  money. 

Of  the  French  possessions  of  the  Angevines  Henry  had  retained 
only  Amiitaine  and  Gasamy. 

1253.  Return  of  Blmon  of  Montfoit,  ear!  of  Leicester  (son  of 
Simon  of  Monifort,  who  had  led  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses),  to  England  from  the  government  of  GaseonJ.  Simon  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  which  now  as- 
sumed lormidaMe  proportions. 

1258.   Parliament  of  Oiford.     The  barons  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, the  PtotIbIoiis  of  Oxford,  the  reforms  demanded  in 
which  were  to  be  carried   out  under   a  commission  of  twenty-fonr 
barons.     Permanent  council  of  fifteen  barons  to  meet  three  times  a 


a  the  king  and  the  barons.     Arbitra- 
tion of  Louis  IX.  of  France   (1264).     Provisions  of  Oxford 
amiulled.     This  decision  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.     The  kiug 
and  his  sou  Edward  were  defeated  in  the 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewea. 

'  May  14.  Treaty  {Mist  of  Letnet)  between  the  parties.     Native  coun- 
selors presented  and  a  new  council  arratiged  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  four  knights  from  eaob  Bhlro  were  added  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility.     Council  of  Nine. 

1265.  Parliament  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  first  Parliament 
Jan.  20.    to  which  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  called  (yet 

this  did  not  become  a  legal  custom  until  in  the  next  reign). 
Edward  released.     Arms  were  again  taken  up.     In  the 
1265.     Battle  of  Eveshani, 

Aug.  4.   Earl  iSimon  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field.     Death  of 
Henry  (Nov.  16, 1272). 
In  this  reign  the  begging  friars  came  to  England.     Revival  of 


Bchola^aticism.  Feme  of  Oxford.  Roger  Baoon,  author  of  Opus 
Magnum,  "the  encyclopiedia  of  the  thirteeath  century."  Matkeie 
Paw.  ReviTal  of  Welsh  literature.  Mabinogion.  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
nwulh.     KomanceB  of  Arthur. 

5  B.    THE  NORTH, 


1134^1397. 

The  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  Eslridien  (p.  S 
by  a  period  of  confiieion  and  wara  over  tJie  succesf 
1131-1137,  Enk  Lamb,  1137-1147)  aiitil, 
1157-1182,   Waldemar  I.,  the  Great, 

was  elected  to  the  throne.     Subjugation  of  the  Wend*,  who 
had  long  harassed  Denmark.     Capture  ot'lncona  on  the  island  of 
ROgen.    Suppresaior,  of  a  revolt  in  Skaania,  caused  by  the  severity  of 
bishop  Absalon.     Waldemar's  son 
1182-1202.   EuutVI. 

was  even  more  successful  than  hia  father,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbaroesa,  as 
Waldemar  had  done.  Defeat  of  a  naval  enedition  of  the  Wends, 
who  received  aid  from  the  emperor,  by  bishop  Absalon  (1184)  ; 
Hither  Ponanerania  submitted,  as  did  a  part  of  Mecklenburg.  Knut, 
"  King  of  the  ^vs."  Expedition  to  Esthonia.  War  with  the  count 
of  Holstein  and  other  German  princes.  Conquest  of  LUbeck  and  Hatri- 
■burg.  Capture  of  Adolf  of  Holstein,  Quarrel  with  Philip  A  ugustus 
of  France  over  his  treatment  of  Ingebord  (p.  226)-  Knut  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 
1202-1241.    'Waldemar  H.,  Me  Conqueror, 


the  first  portion  of  whose  reien  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
nt  epochs  of  Danish  history.  Adolf  of  Holstein  released  on  eondi- 
n  of  ceding  all  Holstein  to  Waldemar,  who  pBJited  it  as  a  fief  t 


his  nephew,  Albert  of  Orlamund.  Unsuccessful  interference  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Conquest  of  Oesel  and  of  a  large  part  of  Prussia. 
In  return  for  his  recognition  of  Frederic  II.  over  his  rivals  as  em- 
peror, Waldemar  obtained  a  cession  of  all  conquests  in  Germany, 
north  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Elde  {Holstein,  Lauenhurg,  part  of  Meck- 
lenbwg).  fkpedition  to  Esthonia.  'Die  Danneborg,  or  national 
standard  (1219).  Waldemar's  power  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  was 
acquired.  In  1223  the  king  aud  his  son  were  treacherously  captured 
by  Henry,  count  of  Schjoenn,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Danne- 
borg, in  Hanover,  for  three  years.  Waldemar  obtained  his  release  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavv  ransom,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  hia  con- 
quests south  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Holstein 
ceded  to  Adolf  the  Young  (1225).  TWs  renunciation  was  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  and  Waldemar  tried  to  regain  Holstein,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Bomliceved  (122'r|.  The  rest  of  his  rei^  was 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  peace.     He  died  in  1241.     Of  all  Us  con- 
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qaests  oul^  Rfigen,  Borne  places  in  MeclcleDbnrE;,  PniRBla,  Bstbo- 
nia,  remained  to  Denmark.  Waldemar's  code  of  laws.  Waldemar 
was  twice  married  :  1.  Margrete  of  Bohemia,  a  well-beloved  prineess 
(^Dagmar).  2.  Berengaria  of  Poi^ugal,  by  whom  he  had  three  boq8 
who  mounted  the  tl^ne  in  succession.  Waldemar  committed  the 
political  blunder  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  his  soua  so  that  the 
nominal  king  possessed  only  a  small  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  Schteswig 
was  conferred  on  Abel.  This  led  to  diapates,  so  that  the  following 
period  was  one  of  civil  strife,  wars  of  succession,  murder,  and  exile 
of  kings,  firii  (1241-1250).  dfel  (1250-1262).  In  this  reign  the 
towns  began  to  send  representatives  to  the  council  (^Danehqf). 
Christopher  (1252-1259).  War  about  Schksvng,  the  king  claiming 
that  it  had  been  gnmted  to  Abel  as  a  personal  fief,  while  t£e  descen- 
dants of  Abel  declared  that  it  was  an  hereditary  fief.  Conflict  with 
the  archbishop  yaco6  Erlandsen.  Erik  CTippiny  (1259-1286).  Oc- 
cupation of  SchUsicig.  Erik  Menved  (1286-1319).  Regency  of  the 
queen  mother.  Miserable  condition  or  Denmark.  The  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  granted  out  to  Danish  and  German  nobles.  Chris- 
topher 11.  (1320-1334).  The  nobles  and  clergy  eitorted  from  the 
kmg  certain  capitidalvmi,  which  raatfirially  weiiened  the  power  of 
the  crown  for  340  years.  Confirmation  of  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
No  ecclesiastic  could  be  tried  in  a  secular  court,  neither  could  Uie 
tenants  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  bishop  could  be  imprisoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  The  property  and  persons  of  the 
clergy  were  free  from  all  taxation.  The  nobles  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  king  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they 
were  captured  in  war  the  crown  was  obliged  to  ransom  them  within  a 
year,  or  lose  the  right  of  holding  them  to  military  service.  The  king 
could  declare  war  only  with  the  conseiit  of  the  nobles  and  cle^y. 
No  person  could  be  imprisoned  without  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  local  court  and  in  the  king's  court,  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  national  Diet.  Laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  and  amended, 
only  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobles  in  the  annual  Diet,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Peasants  must  not  be  unjustly  treated 
by  the  king's  agents,  nor  compelled  to  carry  the  king's  baggage  be- 
yond their  own  township.  Commerce  should  be  free  and  not  bur- 
dened with  extraordinary  dues.  War  with  Geert,  count  of  Holstein, 
who  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  aid  of  discontented  nobles 
dpore  Christopher  from  the  kingdom.  Election  of  Waldemar,  duke  of 
Schlexvng ;  soon  after,  Christopher,  by  great  concessions,  acquired  the 
crown  again.  Eight  years  of  ajiarchy  (1332-1340).  Skaanla,  Hal- 
land,  Bleking  attached  themselves  to  Sweden.  After  the  death  of 
Geert,  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher, 
1340-1375.   Vrt^eievaaj  TU.,  Attadag, 

was  made  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring,  by  pur- 
chase or  by  force,  the  alienated  crown  lands,  in  which  he  met  with 
success.  In  13G9  Waldemar  regiuned  Skaania,  Holland,  and 
Bleking  from  the  Swedish  king,  Magruis  Srmk,  and  affianced  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Hakon,  son  of  the  Swedish  king.  Denmark 
restored  to  her  boundaries  as  they  had  been  under  Weddemar  I. 
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This  success  was  followed  by  &  general  war  with  Sweden,  MecHeri' 
burg,  the  Hameatic  League,  etc.,  which  in  spite  of  the  sack  of  Copen- 
hagen ended  disadvantageouBly  for  the  Hanse  towns,  1363.  In  1368, 
however,  the  Hansa,  in  alliance  with  Holatcin,  Mecklenborg,  and 
Sweden,  began  war  again,  and  in  1370  obtained  from  the  Danish  es- 
tates a  treaty  which  secured  for  them  the  most  eitensive  commercial 
frivileges.  In  1372  Waldemar  accepted  this  peace  of  StraUtind.  In 
375  Waldemar  died.  Passing  over  the  claim  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  aon  of  Waldcmar's  eldest  daughter,  the  estates 
elected  the  son  of  his  youngest  daughter  Olqf,  (1376-1387),  then  six 

Sars  of  age.  In  1380  O^q/*  succeeded  hia  father  Ilakon  as  king  of 
orway,  and  botli  lands  were  well  governed  by  his  mother  Margaret, 
the  regent,  who,  after  Olaf»  death,  1387,  was  elected  queen  in  both 
countries.  -In  1388,  Sweden  revolted  ^;ainst  the  king.  Alien,  and 
Margaret  accepted  an  offer  of  the  crown.  In  the  battle  of  Falkce- 
plug  (1389),  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured.  In  1397,  the 
three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  Ucion  of  Calmar. 

Sireden. 

1066-1397. 

Aft«r  the  de^h  of  Stenkil  (p.  208),  the  country  was  distracted  by 
wars  between  the  Svea  and  the  Gavta,  which  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  hundred  years  ;  whereby  the  people  sufEered 
greatly,  the  free  peasants  dinappeared,  and  a  nobility  of  warriors 
arose  which  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  possessed  its  own  iuris- 
diction.  These  nohlKS  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Diet,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  king  to  a  shadow.  Under  Erik  IX.,  the 
Saint  (115(K1162),  Christianity  was  introduced  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Establishmeui  of  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  (1163).  The 
family  of  the  Bonder,  which  began  with  Erik  the  Saint,  became  ex- 
tinct with  Erik  Eriksson  Lirspe  (1223-1260).  Under  this  family  the 
Sower  of  the  de^y  had  so  increased  that  in  1248  they  were  forbid- 
en  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  At  the  same  timo 
celibacy  was  introduced.  The  Bonder  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Folkwtger,  which  came  to  the  throne  with  WaldsTnar  (1260- 
1275),  son  of  Birger  Jarl,  who  continued  untU  his  death  (1266)  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  been  under  Erik  Lcespe.  Founda- 
tion of  Stockholm  (1255).  Birger  assigned  his  other  sons  largo 
duchies  in  Sweden,  thereby  planting  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  In 
1275,  Waldemar  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Magnra,  duke  of 
SOdermanland,  and  remained  a  captive  until  hia  death  (1302).  Mag' 
nus  (1279-1290)  proved  a  good  niler  and  left  a  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  son  Birjwr  (1290-1319).  The  regent  Torkel  governed  wisely- 
until  his  fall  m  1306,  when  war  broke  out  between  Birger  and  his 
brothers  Erik  and  Waldemar.  In  1317  Biiger  made  his  brothers  pris- 
oners and  starved  them  to  death.  This  caused  a  popular  revolt 
which  expelled  Birger  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Enk, 
Magnm  Smek  (1320-1363).  During  the  regency  Norrmj/  fell  to 
Magnus,  through  his  maternal  grandfather  Hakon,  and   Skaanla, 
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Holland,  and  Bleking,  which  belonged  to  Dei^mark,  but  had  been 

Eied  to  Holslein,  Bubmitted  to  Maguas,  who  paid  the  mortgage. 
nuB,  after  he  became  of  age  (1333)  made  a  poor  ruler.  la 
,  he  aurreadered  Skaania,  Holland,  Bleking  to  Wald^iar 
Atladag  of  Denmark,  and  betrothed  his  son  Hakon  to  Waldemar's 
daughter  Margaret  In  1365  AWert  of  Mecklenburg  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  in  the  battle  ot  Enheping  (1365)  captured  Magnus  who  was 
released  in  1371  upon  making  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Albert  (1366-1388)  was  king  in  name  only,  the  power  beinff  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  In  13^  the  nobles  deposed  the  king  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  battle  of  Fallaeping  Albert  was  made  prisoner  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  renounced  the  crown.  In  1397 
Sweden  joined  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  Union  of  Calmai. 

Norway. 


After  the  death  ot  Magnui  Barfod  in  Ireland  (p.  209),  his  three 
Bons  Ejslen,  Sigurd,  and  Ola/,  reigned  in  conjunction  until  the  death 
of  Epien  and  Olaf  left  Sigard  soIh  ruler.  Sigurd  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  Ho  was  followed  by  his  son  Magnus  the  Blind, 
who  in  113i  was  obliged  to  cede  half  the  kingdom  to  Harald  Gilie, 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Magma  Barfod. 
There  followed  a  wretched  period  of  ciril  war  ;  strife  between  the 
Birkebenerne,  or  national  party,  and  the  BagUme,  or  clerical  party,  in 
which  the  former  finally  got  the  upper  hand,  Magnus  V.  (1161- 
1184),  Sverre  (1177-120;i>,  Hakon  III.  (1202-1204),  GuUorm  the 
chUd  (1204),  Inge  Baardsen  (1201r-1217). 
1217  {1223)-1262.  Hakon  TV. 

son  of  Hakon  III.,  grandson  of  Sverre.  He  crushed  his  rivals, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  cler^,  restored  quiet  to  the  eountry,  and 
wised  Norway  once  more  to  an  influential  position  among  European 
nations.  Conquest  of  Iceland  (1360)  and  submission  of  Greenland. 
HaJam  died  in  1362,  after  suffering  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
in  an  eipedition  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Scotland.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son  Mag»as  Lagabieler  (1262-1280)  who  ceded  the 
hk  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  to  Scotland.  Collection  and  publication 
of  a  new  code  of  laws  (I26H279).  Erik  Priest-hater  (1280-1299). 
War  with  Denmark  over  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingeborg.  War 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  wherein  the  king  was  worsted  and  obliged  to 

Kiiit  the  towns  full  privilegaa  in  Norway,  and  to  join  the  le^ue. 
ath  of  Margaret  ("  The  Maid  of  Norway "),  daughter  of  ErO:, 
and  granddaughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
laud,  while  on  her  way  to  claim  that  crown  after  the  latter's  death. 
Hakon  F.  (1299-1319).  War  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter's  son,  Magnun, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320.  In  1350  Magnus 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his  son  Hakon  VI.  (1350-1380), 
who  in  1362  became  co-regent  for  Sweden.     In  1363  Hakon  married 
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Margaret  the  heirens  of  Dennutik.  Haton  wea  ancceeded  by  his 
minor  son  Olaf  (1380-1387),  whose  mother  Margaret  administered 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  she  bad  done  that  of  Denmark,  which  Olaf 
had  inherited  in  137G.  Aft«r  Olai's  death  in  1387  Margaret  (1387- 
1412)  was  recognized  aa  queen  of  both  Norway  and  Denmark.  The 
nnion  of  the  two  monarchies  was  completed  bj  the  Union  of  Cabnar 
and  endured  until  1814.  At  the  Vaioa  of  Calmai  (1397)  Sweden 
was  united  with  the  two  kingdoms. 

{  8.    SPANISH  PENINSULA. 

Arabic  Spain  was  conquered  from  the  Morabethea  or  Almoratrides 
(p.  209)  bj  the  Almohadts  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  eentnry. 
Since  the  defeat  at  Tolosa  (1212)  steady  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Arabians,  who  since  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  were  con- 
fined to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
1095.   County    of  Portugal,  between  the  Duero  and  Mmho,  granted 

as  a  Caatilian  fief  to  the  Burgnndian  count  Henry,  whose  son 
liberated  himself  from  the  overloidship  of  Castile,  and  called  him- 
self King  of  Portugal  (1140). 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  (county  of  Barcelona)  united  (1137). 
I<eon  and   Castile  separated   again    (1157) ;  finally  definitely 

united  (1230). 
About  IISO.     Origin  of  the  three  orders  of  kni^thood  which  took 

their  names  from  the  cities  guarded  by  them  :  1.  San  Jago  di 
Compostelia  (Galicia),  2.  AicdtUara  (on  the  Tajo),  3.  CaUUrava  (on 
the  Guadiaua. 

i  T.    THE  EAST. 

Eastern  Empire. 

1057-1185.  Eastern  emperors  of  the  houses  of  the  Dnoas  and  the 

Comnenea. 
1185-1204.  Dynasty  of  AngeluB. 
1204-1261.  Latin  empire  (p.  216). 

The  MongoU. 
1206.  The  Mongola  elected  on  the  Amur,  Teimiehin,  theif  chief.  He 
took  the  honorary  titlo  Jenghiz  Khan,  under  which,  rather 
than  under  his  true  name,  he  is  known  in  history.  The  Mongdt  con- 
quered a  part  of  China,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Ckmoareanaanf, 
which  reached  from  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  subjugated  south- 

Temucldn's  ^andson  Bofu  made  plnndering  expeditions  through 
Russia,  defeated  the  Poles  and  fought  the 

1241.     Battle  of  Wahlstatt,  against  the  Germans  under 

Henry  the  Pious,  duhe  of  Liegnitz.     The  Mongols,  although 

victorious,  retired  to  the  East,  and  ravaged  Hungary.     A  Christian 

army  under  Wenzel,  king  of  Bohemia,  cut  them  on  from  Austria. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Mongols  went  back  to  Aua,  bat  Snasia  was 
under  their  sway  till  1480. 

1258.  The  Mongols  conquered  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  Caliphate. 
Their  immense  empire  separated  into  Khanates,  (^China,  Khan- 
ate of  Kajickak  on  the  Volga,  Jagatai  in  Turkestan,  iron, 
et«.) 

India. 
1206-lSOO. 
The  Afghan  empire  broke  np  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ghori 
(p.  211),  and  the  vicegerency  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  became 
an  independent  sultanate  ouder  Kulab-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi  (120&- 
1210),  who  was  originally  a  slave,  and  founded  the  slave  dynasty 
{1206-1288).  He  extended  the  Mohammedan  rule  as  far  as  the 
Brahma-puira.  Under  his  successors  the  sultanate  suffered  from  Mon- 
gol invasions.  AUah-ud-din,  viceroy  of  Oude,  who  had  made  daring 
expeditions  into  the  Deccan,  murdered  the  saltan  Jelal-vd-dm,  hia 
uncle,  and  made  himself  sultan.  Conquest  of  Oiaerat.  Capture  of 
ChUor  in  Rajputana  (1300).  Conquest  of  portions  of  the  Deccan. 
After  thedeathof  j4I&[iS-ud-dwi  (1316)  revolts  occurred  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  Punjab,  Taghlak,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  a  new  line  of  sultans,  who 
transferred  their  residence  to  Tughlahibad,  Tuglalh  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mohammad  Tvghlak  (1325-1361),  who  was  ohUged  t«  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  from  the  Punjab.  A  temble  famine 
induced  him  to  remove  the  population  of  Delhi  to  Deoghur,  and  the 
misery  of  those  who  survived  the  journey  of  700  milea  induced  him 
to  send  them  back  again.  Large  issue  of  copper  coinage,  followed 
by  financial  panic.  Rebellions  broke  out  everywhere,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  separated  into  numerous  small  states.  Fina-Shah 
(1350-1388). 

1398.  Invasion  of  Hindustan  by  Timiir  Shah.  AUah^ud-din  had  ex- 
tended his  power  over  a  large  part  of  the  south,  but  the  Hindu 
revolt  of  1316  had  shattered  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  comprised  in  the  Hindu  empire  of  VijayaTiagar  (Narsing^,  about 
1300.  Di  1350,  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  TugUak,  the  Moham- 
medan army  in  the  Deccan  had  set  up  a  sultan  of  its  own,  whose 
capital  was  at  Kvlbarga.  These  Bahmani  sultans  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  horrible  wars  with  the  empire  of  Vijayana^ar. 
The  Bahmaui  empire  endured  until  1500,  when  it  was  broken  up  mto 
five  kingdoms* 


1101-1398. 

The  Khitan  Tatan  having  established  themselves  firmly  in  Leaoa- 
Uung,  Hiry-brang  (1101-1126)  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  the 
Nea^he  Tatars  to  tAe  the  field  against  them ;  they  did  so  and  ex- 
pelled the  Khitan,  but  occupied  the  province  themselves,  and  thence 
spread  over  ChSt-li,  Shen-se,  ShuTi-se,  and  Ho-nan.  Under  Kaou- 
16 
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taucs  (1127-1163)  the  Neu-che  Tatars,  or  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, the  Kins,  reached  to  the  Yana4se-Keang. 

The  new  empire  of  the  Kina  invited  attack  from  the  Mongol  Tatars, 
who  experienced  at  this  period  a  wonderful  development  of  power.  In 
1213  Jenghia  Khan  invaded  the  Kin  province  of  ieoou-teutiy;  ninety 
cities  were  ra^ed  to  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  Jenghiz  (122TJ 
his  BOD  Ogdai  (1227-1241)  cuntinued  the  work  of  conquest. 
1232.  Fall  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  brought  about  by  an  alliance  of  the 
Mongols  with  the  independent  kingdom  of  Sung,  m  the  Bonth. 
Manga  (124S-1259),  sou  of  the  warrior  Too-k,  waa  succeeded  by 
hia  brother, 
1259-1294.    Kublal  Etaan, 

Mongol  emperor.  The  complete  fiill  of  Svng  in  1280  left 
Kvblai  lord  ovei:  all  China,  as  well  as  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  excepting  Hindustan  and  Arabia.  China  was  never  more  illus- 
trious or  powerful.  Visit  of  Meu'CO  Polo,  the  Venetian,  to  the  court 
of  Kublai.     Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Japan  (1281,  p.  2^). 

The  immediate  successors  of  Krihlai  were  men  of  little  note ;  Yven- 
ching  (1294^1307),  Woo4wig  (1307-1311).  Jin-tanns  (1311-1320) 
endeavored  to  blend  the  two  races,  imd  admitted  many  Chinese  to 
ofGcial  positions.  After  his  death  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
nntil  Shnn-te  (1333-1368)  was  driven  from  the  empire  by  Choo- 
men-chang,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  13^,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  nnder  the  name  of 
136S-1398.    Hung-woo, 

the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty.     Subjngation  of  Tatary. 


1166.  The  wars  of  0«n  and  Hei,  which  began  in  this  year,  are  very 
tamons  in  Japanese  annals.  In  the  &^t  battle  (1166)  the 
Taira  (Heishe)  were  victorious,  under  Kiyormm,  and  obtwned  control 
of  the  royal  palace.  Emled  from  Kioto,  the  Miaamoto  (Genji),  under 
He  enter^rismg  brothers,  Yoritomo  and  YoshiOuni,  founded  a  power 
in  the  plun  of  the  Koanto,  with  Kamakura  as  their  capital.  The  death 
of  Kiymiwri  (1181)  was  the  aigual  for  the  downfall  of  the  hoase  of 
Hei.  Kioto  was  captured  bj  the  Minamoto.  The  final  struggle 
occurred  in  the 

1186.  Naval  battle  of  Dan  no  ura, 

near  Shimonos^kL  The  Taini  were  utterly  defeated,  many 
perished  in  the  fight,  and  the  family  was  ertermmated  throughout 
the  islands,  save  a  few  who,  escaping  to  Kiuahiu,  transmitted  their 
name  to  the  present  day- 
Secure  in  victory,  Yoritomo  left  the  Mikado  and  the  huge  in  Kioto 
ondiatorbed,  while  he  strengthened  hia  power  at  Kamahira.  Five 
men  of  hia  family  were  appointed  eovemors  of  provinces,  an  ofBce 
previously  filled  only  by  civilians.  A  special  tax  was  levied  throngh- 
ont  the  emjaze  for  the  support  of  standing  garrisons  in  all  the  prov- 
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inces,  ajid  these  troops  were  under  military  rtdera  of  his  own  ia«e, 
who  shared  the  govenunent  of  the  pFovinee  with  the  civil  governor, 
and  were  aubocdinate  to  Yoritamo  himself.  In  1192  Yoriumo  was 
appointed  Sei-i  Tax  Shofftm,  or  generalissimo.  He  was  henceforward 
known  as  the  Shogun.  With  Uie  death  of  Yoritomo  (1199)  fell  the 
power  of  the  Minamolo. 

1200-1333.  Supremacy  of  the  family  of  Hojo.  The  founder  of  the 
Hojo  ascendency  was  Tokimasa,  father-in-law  of  Yoriiomo, 
who  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
that  able  Shogun.  None  of  the  H<^'o  ever  held  the  ofSce  of  Shogun, 
but,  vassals  of  a  vassal,  they  ruled  the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado  as 
Yoritomo  had  ruled  the  Miluido  alone.  The  line  of  Yoritomo  ended 
in  1219,  when  the  Shogunate  was  transferred  to  the  Fwjiwara,  who 
held  it  until  1251,  when  their  Tassal-masters  handed  it  over  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  reigning  Mikado,  in  whose  family  it  remained  nntil 
1333. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongol-Tatars,  the  victors  had 
kept  the  subjugation  of  Japaia  steadily  in  view.     Embassy  after  em- 
bassy had  demanded  submission  and  been  repulsed ;  the  last,  in  1279, 
was  beheaded. 
1281.   iDvaslon  of  Japan  by  the  Mongol  Tatars. 

Destruction  of  the  armada  by  a  typhoon ;  defeat  and  massaere 
of  the  survivors  upon  the  island  of  Taka. 

By  this  repulse  Hojo  Tokimuixe  ■won  great  praise;  he  tras,  indeed,  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  good  sense.  After  him,  however,  the  Hojo 
grew  more  and  more  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Mikado 
until  a  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  Kiaunold-Masaskige  and  Niita 
Yoshisada,  which  ended  in  the 

1333.    Captnie  and  deatructJon  of  Kamaknra,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Hoja  family. 

For  a  time  (1333-1336)  the  Mikado  Go-Daigo  (1319-1338)  was 
monarch  in  fact  as  in  name,  but  his  weakneaa  cost  him  his  newly 
found  authority. 

AahiJcaga  Takauji,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  agwnst  the  Hojo, 
revolted  gainst  his  new  master,  seized  Kioto,  and  set  np  a  rival 
Mikado  who  appointed  him  Sei'-i  Tai  Shogun. 
1336-1392.    Waroftlieairyaanthemuma, 

between  the  false  Mikado  at  Kioto  and  the  true  Mikado  at 
Yothino,  each  displaying  the  imperial  emblem,  the  chiysanthemutn. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  1392  under  the  condition  that  the  imperial 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  mikadus  taken  alternately  from  the 
rival  houses.     The  northern  branch  died  out  after  a  few  generations. 

During  this  period  (siuce  the  establishment  of  the  Shogun  at 
Kioto)  feudalism  reached  its  full  development.  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Shogun,  who  held  their  estates  as 
flefs  from  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they  owed  service.  Gradually  the 
agricultural  and  other  classes  became  attached  to  certain  of  these 
military  lords,  daimioa,  and  received  their  lands  from  them  as  fiefs. 
The  taxes  which  supported  tlie  Mikado  a:id  the  court  were  absorbed 
by  the  dairmos,  and  the  fcuje'wns  left  to  abjj;c'  poverty. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM   THE  CONCLUSION    OF  THE   CRUSADES  TO  THE    DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 

1270-1492. 

§  1.    GERMANY. 
1273-1347.    Kings  and  BrnperorB  of  Torious  hotiBes. 
127^-1291.     Rudolf  I.,  connt  of  Hapsburg  and  Kyburg. 

landgrave  m  Alsace,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Helvetia,  waa 
elected  by  the  three  archbishopa  of  Maiaz,  Cologne  and  Trier  and  the 
count  Pafatine  of  the  Rhine,  throagfa  the  inHuence  of  his  cousin,  the 
hnrggntve  Frtdaric  of  HohentoUem. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  public  peace.  War  with  Ottooar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Austria,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Babenberg  line  (1246),  had  reconquered  Siyria  from  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  inherited  Carinthia  and  Camwla.  Ottocar  wa«  put 
under  the  ban  and  bia  fiefa  proclaimed  forfeited.  Rudolf  took 
Vienna,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Danube  when  Ottocar 
agreed  to  a  treaty  (Nov.,  1276),  whereby  he  abandoned  Auttria, 
Siyria,  Caritithia  and  Camiola,  but  received  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
again  as  flefs  of  the  empire.     Ottocar  however  soon  renewed  the  ' 

1278.     Victory  of    Rudolf   on   the    Marchfeld  (near 
Vienna).     Death  of  Ottocar.     Peace  with  the  guardian  of  his 
sou  Weniel  who  received  Bohemia  and,  later,  Moravia.    Development 
of  the  family  power  of  the  Hapaburga.     Aiatria,  Styria,  CarirUhui, 
given  as  imperial  fiefs  to  Rudolf's  eons,  Albert  and  Rudolf,     Carin- 
thiB  was  given  to  Meinhard,  count  of  Tyrol,  Rudolf's  brother-in-law. 
Campaigns  of  Rudolf  in  Burgundy  and  Swabia,  particularly  against 
Eberhard  of  Wurtemberg.     lu  Swabia  since  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufeaa  the  most   powerful   prinees  were  the    counts   of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  the  margrnves  of  Baden.     The  dueal   title  in  Swabia  de- 
scended to   Rudolfs   aon    Rudolf,  and  from  him   to  his   son   John 
(Parricida),  but  this  title  designated  only  authority  over  the  Haps- 
burg estates  in  Swabia.     Formation  of  a  great  number  of  fiefs  held 
immediately  of  the  empire  in  Swabia.     Through  the  eiiertions  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Rudolf's  son  Albert  naa  not  elected  his  saoces- 
Bor,  but  the  choice  fell  on  a  relative  of  the  archbishop, 
1292-1298.     Adolf  of  Nassau,  whose  rei^  was  devoted  to 
tbe  attempt  to  establish  a  dynastic  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Thuringia  and  Meissen  fin  opposition  to  the  brothers  Fredfrk  ^ 
and  DSatmnn).     Adolf  waa  deposed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  by 
the  influence  of  bis  formcT  patron,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 

1  The  title  "  with  tlie  bitlpn  cheek  "  appears  to  hsve  been  a  Uler  inrenlinn  ; 
his  contemporarie«  called  this  t'rederic,  mn  ot  Margaret,  daupliter  of  Frederic 
II.,  by  the  BBmama  "(he  Cheerful."     See  Wogele,  Fri^.  4tT  FrtMigt,  ISBS. 


without  the  appruva)  of  the  aFchbiBhops  of  Cologne  and  Trier 
end  the  eouut  Palatine.  He  feU  at  GSUheim  in  personal  con- 
flict with 

1298-1308.    Albert  L,  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  I.  who 

had  been  elected  king  hj  the  opposing  party.  Alliance  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  against  the  Pope.  Albert  tried  in 
vain  to  t^cdtcf  HoUand  aa  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  Alliance  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  count  Pa^tine  against  the 
king,  who  waa  victorious  (1301),  and  reduced  the  princes  to  obedience 
(siege  of  the  castle  of  Bingen).  Unauecesaful  wars  with  Bohemia, 
and  witb  Frederic  and  Diezmann  of  Meissen,  who  defeated  the  in^ 
perial  annjnndarthe  burggrave  uf  Nuremberg  at  Lucitn,  not  far  from 
Altenbu^  (1307). 

Albert  was  mi^ered  by  his  nephew  John  (Panricida)  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  near  the  Haptbwg.  His  widow  Elizabeth  and  his 
daughter  Agnes  took  terrible  vengeance  for  this  murder.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Trier  the  princes  elected  as  king 
his  brother 

1308-1313.    Henry  VII.,  count  of  Ltttzelnburg  or  Lux- 
emburg, a  half-Frenchman. 
1309.     The  Swiea  Cantons  received  from  Henry  VII,  doc- 
Jone  3.  umentary  cDufirmation  of  their  immediate  feudal  re- 
lation to  die  empire. 

Origlii  of  the  S-nrisa  Confederaoy. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  those  dwelling  in  Schwyz  seem  to 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,/ree  peasants  ;  while  in  Uri  and  Unter- 
wiAden  the  majority  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  as  regarded 
either  their  persons  or  their  estates.  Hie  most  extensive  landowners 
were  monasteries  (e.  g.  the  FrauenmOnsler  in  Zurich),  and  nobles  re- 
siding out  of  the  country,  like  the  counts  of  Lendntrg  and  those  of 
Hapsfmrg.  After  the  eitinction  of  the  former  (1172),  at  any  rate 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts  of  Hapsbuxg  exercised,  under 
various  legal  titles  as  landgraves  or  advocates,  full  jurisdiction  and 
presided  in  the  assemblies.  Under  the  imperfectly  developed  admin- 
istration of  that  time,  the  holder  of  these  privileges  was  considered 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  country. 

Aa  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cantons  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  HapsburgerB  t«  develop  their  stewardship 
into  an  actual  sovereignty  over  them  ;  indeed  they  had  even  attempted 
in  part  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  stewardship  of  the  Imps- 
burgerSi.  In  1331  Henry,  regent  for  his  father  Frederic  II,  in  Ger- 
many (p.  221),  granted  the  people  of  Uri  a  charter  which  removed 
thetn  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Hapsburgers  and  replaced 
them  under  that  of  the  empire.  In  1240  Frederic  II.  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Sch'vyz  a  charter  which  promised  them  an  immediate  tenure 
from  the  empire.  After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Hapsburgers  were  nevertheless  still  in  possession  of  their  office 
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of  stewai^  or  advocate  (Vogt)  for  the  caatons.  Budolf  I.  Beciua  to 
bftTe  reuogiiized  the  clWtei'  of  Uri,  but  not  tbat  of  Schwgz,  Imme- 
diately upon  luB  death,  on  Aug,  1,  1291,  the  cantona  Uri,  Scktcyz,  and 
NiduKi!den  (which  was  afterwarda  nnited  with  the  towns  of  Obwalden 
under  the  name  UntvnixMen)  concluded  a  perpetual  league.  Al- 
tiiough  intended  onlj  to  insnre  the  maintenance  of  existing  condi- 
tious,  this  league  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  bej^oning  of  the  Con- 
fedetaoy.  By  miJdng  ahrewd  use  of  the  confusion  that  followed  in 
Germany,  but  not  without  many  changes  of  fortune  (after  the  battle 
of  GSaheim  (p.  245)  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  Uie  HapsbuTgers),  the  confederates  in  1309  attained  the 
object  for  which  their  ancestors  had  striven. 

The  Swiss  narrative,  to  which  the  popular  poetry  has  added  many 
ornaments,  and  which  condenses  the  facts  of  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  an  immediate  relation  to  the  empire  into  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  exaggerates  their  effects,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  historical 
in  view  of  the  results  of  modem  investigation.'  It  'w  first  found  in 
chronicles  which  were  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  yests 
after  the  events,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  documents.'  Neither 
the  Oath  on  the  Hitdi  (1307,  Werner  Stauffacher,  Walther  FOrst,  Ar- 
nold Melckl/ial),aoi:  the  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs  on  the  latof  January 
1308,  is  historically  authenticated. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  was  not  formed  by  the  exertions  of  three  or  of 
thirty  individuals,  but  was  the  result  of  many  historical  events  which 
united  in  powerfully  assisting  the  energetic  and  enduring  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  to  free  tbemselTee  from  fdl  foreign  su- 
premacy. 

As  regards  the  story  of  Tell,  it  is  now  established  that  neither  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  nor  the  murder  of  the 
bailiff  Gesaler  in  the  hollow  way  at  Kiissnaeit  can  be  in  any  way  re- 
garded as  an  historical  event.  It  has  been  proved  that  sinong  the 
Kiissnacht  bailiffs  of  that  time  there  was  no  Gessler.  The  legend  of 
the  shooting  of  the  apple  occurs  five  times  outside  of  the  cantons, 
a^eeing  almost  to  the  wording  of  the  answer  which  the  archer  gives 
the  tyrant :  in  Nonoay,  in  Iceland,  in  Denmark,  in  Holstein,  and  on 
the  middle  Rhine,  and,  with  au  altered  motive,  a  sixth  time  in  Eng- 
land. Hence  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
common  Germanic  tradition.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  the 
Swiss  version  to  the  elder  narrative  of  Saxo  Grammaticns  (twelfth 
century)  of  the  shot  of  Toko,  tho  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  tenth  century,  ia  so  striking  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Swiss 
chroniclers  had  that  historian  before  them. 

Whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tell  ever  lived  in  Uri  is  a  question 
which  cajinot  be  answered  with  certainty  either  in  tie  afiirmative  or 
tho  negative.*     It  is  one,  moreover,  which  has  but  little  interest  when 

1  A.  Huberi  die  WnUttSUt  Uri.  Schicyz,  Unlentairfen,  1861 ;  and  Hooh- 
llolB,  Tell  mid  Geultr  in  Snge  and  Gttchidtlt,  1877. 

»  The  honor  of  havinc  first  u««i  this  ffiet  aflrr  ■  true  iwienlific  fashion  lo  di»- 
pmve  tha  trailitii.n  b*lnn(ts  to  Ihs  Swiia  hi»tori»n  Kopp  ( Urkanden  sar  Gt- 
irtichte  der  eidgtuHalichtn  BUfde.lSS&tndlSbl ;  Rtichtffochickie.l&a-mS). 

Uri,  and  Boohtiols  (p.  2ST.  note),  lb«  laller  is  atiuost  irurtuiiil}'  the  cose. 
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it  is  admitted  that  the  main  features  of  the  legend  are  unMstorical. 
It  is  noteworthj  that  Tell,  even  in  the  legend,  plajB  no  part  at  all  in 
the  common  Insurrection,  af  !;er  the  murder  of  the  bailiff.  It  wtts  not 
imtil  later,  when  the  Swiss  had  actually  worked  out  their  freedom, 
that  his  deed  was  invented,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  popular 
belief,  his  name  made  a  symbol  of  Swiss  energy  and  love  of  freedou^ 
The  Tell  chapeU  and  the  memorial /estivak  are  no  proof  tliat  Tell  was 
an  historical  personage,  since  the  erection  of  the  former  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  tradi- 
tion was  already  fully  developed.  The  document  concerning  a  public 
meeting  of  13^,  when  more  than  a  hundred  people  are  said'  t«  have 
declared  that  they  knew  Tell,  is  evidently  a  later  interpolation. 
1310.  Henry's  son,  John,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by 
the  national  assembly,  in  spito  of  the  cltums  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  whereby  the  LUtielnburgers  acquired  a  family  power. 
1310-1313.  Henry's  Roman  expedition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  in  Pavia,  and  emperor  in  Rome  (1312). 

1314-1347.    Ludwig  of  Upper  Bavaria  at  war  with 
1314-1330.    Frederic  of  Austria,  aon  of  Albert. 

1315.  Victory  of  the  Swiss  confederates  in  the  pass  between  lake 
Nov.  15.     ■loeri  and  the  mountain  Dforgarten  over  L&>j)M  of  Aia~ 

tria,  Frederic's  brother.     The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry 
(1500  in  number)  slanghtered. 
Dec.  9.    Renewal  of  the  league  between  Uri,  Schieyi  and  Unterwtdden 
at  Bmnnen. 

1316.  Recognition  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  cantons 
upon  the  empire,  by  king  Ludwig.     During  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries  the  peofJe  generally  bought  off  the  ever 
diminishing  rights  of  the  landed  monasteries.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
league  of  the  confederates,  which  was  iouied  by  one  after  another  of 
the  remaining  districts,  who  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  territorial  lords.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Austria 
had  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine.  After 
131D  no  imperial  bailiff  is  mentioned  in  the  cantons,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  soon  became  republics, 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  mdependence  of  Switzerland  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1C48)  was  only  the  legal  recognition  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  long  existed  in  fact. 

1322.  Battle  at  Ampflng  near  MUhtdorf.  Frederic  of  Austria  de- 
feated and  captured  (Schiceppermann ;  the  story  is  probably 
nnhistoriu). 

1324.  Ludwig  gave  the  mark  Brandenburg,  which  Iiad  reverted  by 
the  extinction  of  the  Askanianline,  to  his  Hon  Ludwig,  whom  he 
afterwards  married  with  Margaret  Maullasck,  the  heiress  of 
Tyrol  and  Carinthia. 

1325.  nederic  set  at  liberty  upon  renouncing  his  cl^m  to  the  throne- 
He  surrendered  himself  ^ain  as  prisoner,  was  made  co-regent 
by  Ludwig,  died  1330. 

1327-1330.  Ludiwig's  Roman  expedition.  Crowned  emperor  in  Soma. 
tAnti-pope  Nicholas  V.) 
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The  Sleotoral  meetmg  at  Raiim  (1338)  declared  ever;  legally 
elected  German  king  to  be  thereby  ooustituted  Roman  emperor, 
even  without  papal  coronation. 

The  violent  means  adopted  by  Ludwig  to  increase  hia  domestig 
power  led,  a  year  befoi'e  his  death,  to  the  election  of  Charles,  son  of 
John,  long  of  Bohemia  (f  1346  in  the  battle  of  Crecy).  Charles  waa 
not  luuve^ally  recognized  utttO  after  Ludwig's  death. 
1347-1437-  Emperors  of  the  Luxemburg  —  Bohe- 
mian line. 
1347-1378.     Charles  IV. 

A  prince  with  nothing  knightly  in  his  character,  but  wise  in 
statecraft,  and  shrewd  in  calculation  ;  a  scholar  (be  studied  at  Paris 
and  Bologna,  spoke  and  wrote  Bohemian,  German,  Latin,  French, 
Italian).  War  with  the  Bavarian  party.  In  opposition  to  Ludwig 
there  appeared  in  Brandenburg  the/aise  Waldemar  (1348-1350),  who 
waa  assisted  by  Charles. 

The  emperor's  first  care  was  his  hereditanr  kingdom,  Bohemia 

g 'hence  he  was  styled  by  Maiimiliau  I.,  "Bohemia's  father,  the 
oly  Roman  Empire's  arch-atep-father ").  The  emperor  in  1348 
founded  a  uniTernty,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Paris,  at  Frs^iie, 
the  first  in  Germany.  The  Bavarian  party  elected  in  opposition 
1349.  GUntber  of  Schwarzbnrg,  king  of  Germwiy,  but  he  died  in 
Jan.    June  of  the  same  year  (poisoned  ?). 

Flagne  (Black  Death)  in  Germany,  and  throughout  nearly  all 

Europe.     Persecutions  of  the  Jews.     Flagellants. 
1363.  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  which  now  included  Uri, 

Schwyz,  Unlerwatden,  Lucerne,  Zilrick,  Gtams,  Zug,  and  Berne, 

the  so-called  eight  dd  cantons. 
1364r-1355.     Charles's  first  expedition  to  Rome.      He  was  crowned 

emperor  at  Rome  with  a  humiliating  ceremony. 
Silesia  and  Lower  Lxisatia  (Niederlausiti)  united  with  Bohemia. 
1356.   Ckilden  BuU.'     Fandamental  law  of  the  empire. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  was  definitiyely  intrusted  to  the 
aeven  eleotora,  who  had  practically  exercised  this  right  for  a  long 
time;'  l/iree  e<xksiastics ;  1.  Archbishop  of  Mains  (arch-chancellor 
of  Germany)  ;  2.  Archbisho]i  of  Trier  (arch-chancellor  of  Burgundy) ; 
3.  Archbishop  of  Cologae  ( arch-chancel ior  of  Italy)  ;  Jour  secu- 
lar: 4.  King  of  Bohemia  (arch-seneschal);  5.  Coimt  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  (arch-steward);  6.  Doke  of  Saion-Wlttenberg  (arch-mar- 
shall);  7.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (arch-chamherlain).  Estab- 
lishment of  the  indivisibility  and  inalienableness  of  the  electoral 
states,  which  were  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line  and  received  cer- 
tain regalia  (privUegium  de  non  appellando,  etc.).  The  electoral  vote 
went  with  the  land. 

I  So  calkd  from  th«  i^old  case  which  ronlnlneil  the  seal. 

»  The  electnral  vnit  hart  bi'"n  rtiTinl^rt  hi'iweeo  Ihe  Iwo  Snunn  lines  and 
the  (wo  lines  of  Witlelsbach.  It  was  now  aasicnert  tn  Snxim-fPUlenberg  aud 
the  Counly  Piriilinf,  but  refuscl  la  S lxo^■L^ucnll■■rl/  and  IMviria. 


1363.     AuBtria   acquired    Tyrol.      The   heiress   of   Tyrol,   Margaret 

Maultanch,  who  outlived  her  husliajid,  the  Bavarian  Ludwig, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  (p.  247),  and  her  only  son,  Memkard,  gave 
lier  county  after  the  latter  a  death  to  duke  Rudolf  of  Atatria. 
136S.   Second  expedition  of  Charles  to  Italj  ia  alliance  with  the  Pope 

against  the  Viacouti. 
1373.  By  the  treaty  of  Fantenwalde,  Otto  ike  Finne  Qa^-y),  the  last 

Bavarian  margrave  of  Brandenbu^,  transferred  ute  mark  to 

Charles  IV.,  in  return  for  an  annuity. 

Iiea^es  of  the  Cities. 

The  Hanseatlc  Xieague.  The  union  of  several  seaports  and  trad- 
ing citiea,  iretweeu  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (between  1255  and  1202?),  was  the  beginning  of  this  le^ue.i 
Separate  alliance  between  Liiheck  and  Hamburg. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  league  attained  wide  extent  and 
great  power.  After  this  time  the  name  Hansa  (i.  e.  trade  guild)  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  league.  Since  1350  over  ninety  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Sehelde  to  Esthonia,  besides  many 
inland  cities  (e.  g,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Thorn),  belonged  to  the  Hanga. 
Object  of  the  aUiance  :  common  defense,  security  of  sea  and  land 
routes,  settlement  of  disputes  between  members  by  arbitration,  ac- 

Suirement  and  maintenance  of  trading  privileges  in  foreign  countries, 
apital  of  the  league  :  Liibeok.  Division  of  the  league  intij  three, 
afterwards  four,  quarters :  1.  Pruigian  and  Liwmian;  principal  town, 
Dantzig ;  2.  Wendtc,  including  also  the  cities  of  Meckletiburg,  Pma- 
merania,  and  the  Marches  ;  chief  town,  Lvbeck;  3.  Saxon;  chief  t<iwn, 
Brunsvykk-  4.  Weslphalian ;  chief  town,  Cologne.  Principal  trading 
ground,  all  northern  Europe.  Principal  trading  stations  :  Novgorod, 
Stockholm,  Wisbi(  (in  GotUand),  Bergen,  Bruges,  London.  Ships  of 
war  (Orlogsckiffe). 

1361.  War  with  Waldemai  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  burghermaster  of  Liibeck,  John  Willmborg,  who  captured 
and  plundered  Copenhagen,  but  waa  afterwards  defeated  before  Hel- 
iingborg,  and,  in  consequence,  beheaded  at  Liibeok. 
1367-1370.  Second  war  with  WaJdemar  IV.  The  kmg  compelled  ta 
fly.  Copenhagen,  Helaingor,  and  other  cities  conquered.  A 
glorions  and  advantageous  peace  for  the  Hansa,  concluded  at  Stral-  ^ 
sund,  ended  the  war. 

The  Leagae  of  RMne  cities,  fonnded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (league  of  Worms  and  Maim),  to  insure  stricter 
enforeement  of  the  public  peace,  comprised  at  various  times  more 
than  seventy  cities,  not  all  upon  the  Rhine  (e.  g.  Bremen,  Regensburg, 
Nuremberg') ;  both  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  joined  the  le^ue. 
The  B^rablan  city  le^ne  concluded  in  1376,  particularly  ai        ' 
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ABSOciatioiia  of  IfobleB  founded  by  members  of   tbe  middle 

nobility,  the  imperial  kiiiglits,  particularly  in  Swftbia,  Francionia,  and 
on  tbe  Rhine,  to  maintain  their  indepeudence  against  the  cities  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  the  higher  nobility,  the  piiucea  of  tlie  empire,  who 
were  everywhere  trying  to  aequire  territorial  soreFeigntj  on  tlie  other. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  either  spirUtial  (archbishops,  three  of 
whom  were  electors  (p.  lUS),  bhki/ps,  abboli),  or  secular  (dukes,  counU- 
paiatine,  marf/ravea,  burggraves).  The  following  associations  of  uoblea 
deserve  mention :  the  Martinsoogel  (named  5ter  the  day  of  their 
union),  the  Sdiiegier,  the  LGmeiibund. 

1377.  Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles. 
Battle  of  Reutlingen.     Brilliant  victory  of  the  Swabian  league 

(Ulm,  the  capital)  over  Ulrich,  son  of  Eberhaid.  The  Swabian  league 
recognized  by  the  emperor. 

1378.  Death  of  Charles  IV,,  after  be  had  so  divided  his  lands  among 
his  three  sons  that  Werael  received  Bohemia  and  Silesia  (£ux- 

en^urg  fell  to  liim  afterwards  also),  Sigimamd,  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, John,  Lusatia.  In  Moravia  two  nephews  of  Ctarles,  Prakop 
and  Jobst,  were  margraves.  The  election  to  tbe  German  throne  bajl 
already  fallen  upon 

1378-1400.     Wenzel,  Charles  IV.'a  oldest  son. 
1381.   The  Sioabian  league  united  with  that  of  the  Rime,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  alliance  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confed-- 

1331.  Wenzel  proclaimed  a  new  public  peace,  the  so-called  Heidel- 
ierger  Stallung  (Stallung  ^  preserve  of  game,  etc.),  for  four 

Eiars,  which,  however,  was  broken  after  the  king  had  returned  to 
□hernia. 

Lemold  of  Austria,  who,  in  the  division  of  Hapsbnrg  estates  had  re- 
ceived the  teestem  lands,  attacked  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  allia'ice 
with  the  south  German  nobility.     In  the 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach  (Arnold  von  Winkdried?),^  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  hia  life.  His  second  son,  Leopold, 
renewed  the  war  and  was  defeated  in  tbe 

1388.  Battle  of  Nafeh,  by  the  men  of  Glarus  and  Schmyz.  The 
war  with  the  cities  broke  out  anew.  Eberhard  the  Greiner 
defeated  the  Swabian  cities  at  DSffingen,  where  his  son  Ulrich 
fell.  Rupert,  coimt  Palatine,  defeated  the  Rhine  towns  at 
Worms.     These   victories    restored  the    superiority  of   the 

1389.  New  public  peace  for  eight  years  proclaimed  by  Wenael  at 
the  council  of  the  princes  at  Eger. 

Wenzel,  who  was  hated  in  Bohemia  for  his  cmelty  and  indolence, 
and  had  been  several  times  made  a  prisoner  in  civil  quarrels,  was  de- 
posed by  a  section  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  (1400).  He  died 
1419  aa  king  of  Bohemia. 
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1400-1410.  Rupert,  Count  Palatine, 

who  was  barely  able  to  make  the  rojal  authority  respected 
within  his  own  party. 

1401.  UnsQcceBsful  expedition  to  Italy.  The  Gemiiui  army  was  de- 
feated at  Breida  by  John  Gaieazzo  VisconH,  whom  W enzel  had 
appointed  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  (1395J. 

1409.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite  troubles  (p.  ^52}  in  Prague 
and  a  clmnge  in  the  university  statutes,  all  Germans,  profes- 
aors  and  students  alike  (5000  in  nnmber),  left  the  university 
of  Prague  and  went  to  Leipaig,  where  Fredeiic  the  Warlike  of 
Meissen  founded  a  university. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  convened  to  restore  papal  unity  (Pope  Gregory 

XII.,  against  Pope  Benedict  XIII.),  elected  Alexander  F.  as  a  third 

Pope,  not  having  been  able  to  induce  the  former  two  to  abdicate. 

1410-1437.    Sigismimd,  brother  of  Wenzel, 

in  right  of  hia  wife,  daughter  of  Ludwig  the  Great,  king  of 
Hungary,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  since  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
Sigistnund  was  at  first  elected  by  the  votes  of  Trier,  the  C<raii(y 
Palatine,  and  Jirandenburg,  whose  vote  he  himself  cast  through  his 
plenipotentiary  Frederic,  burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  The  other  princes 
elected  Jb6a(  of  Moravia  (t  l^lj.  By  the  skillful  management  of  his 
plenipoteutiary,  and  the  recognition  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  V., 
John  XXIII.,  Sigismund  gained  the  votes  of  tha  opposition  at  a 
second  election,  went  to  ItsSj,  fought  unsuccessfully  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  but  induced  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Naples,  to  summon  an  (ecumenical  council  in  German  territory. 

1414-1418.    CJounoil  of  Constajice  (Kostnita). 

At  once  a  council  of  the  empire  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  Euro- 
pean congress,  visited  by  Italian,  German,  French,  English,  and  after- 
wards by  Spanish  prelates  (5  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  200  arch- 
bishops and  bishops),  and  by  numerous  princes  with  imposing  trains, 
BO  that  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  80,000  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  council  had  three  objects  :  1.  Suppression  of  heresy  (causa 
jidei).  2.  Healing  of  the  schism  (causa  unionu).  3.  Reformation  of 
the  church  (causa  reformationls).'^ 

The  party  of  reform  secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  voting 
by  rtatwm,  Germans,  French,  English,  Italian,  having  eadi  one  common 
vote.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  appeared  in  person,  was  first  induced 
to  public  abdication,  but  afterwards  escaped  to  SchaShausen  with  the 
help  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  who  Deing  put  under  the  ban  was 
forced  to  snbmit.  Upon  the  motion  of  Geraon,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  tie  council  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the 
Pope,  bnt  proceeded  to  take  up  the  causa  _fidei  neit.  Condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Englishman  Wtdif  (1327-1334)  (opposition 
to  confession,  transubstantiation,  and  absotntion),  and  the  chief  mis- 
"  developer  of  this  doctrine,  Joh  " 
jcent,  bom  at  Hussinec,  1369 ;  131 
1  Ci  Hiibler,  die  Kimilaiaer  Re/on 
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tor  of  the  University  o(  Pragne  ;  since  1412  onder  the  ban),  who,  re- 
lying' npon  a  safe  conduct  fi'om  tl)e  emperor,  had  appeared  in  Con- 
stance. Hub  burnt  (July,  1115,  his  friend  Hieionymus  of  Pragut:, 
1416).  After  the  execution  of  Hus,  the  cama  taikmia  was  ag^  taken 
up.  John  XXIII.  was  deposed  ;  Gregory  XII.  abdicated  voluntarily. 
Sigismnnd  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  abdication  of  Benedict  Xlfl. 
During  the  long  absence  of  the  emperor,  discussion  of  the  causa  ref- 
ormalimk.  After  Sigismund's  return  (1417)  Benedict  XIII.  was 
deposed  by  the  council. 

It  was  now  demanded  by  Uie  party  of  reform  that  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  church  in  all  its  parts  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  ;  the  Ultramoutanes  (t.  e.  the  Italians),  reinforced  by  the 
Spaniards  as  B.fifik  nation,  succeeded  in  brin^g  about  an  immediate 
election,  so  that  the  reform  fell  through.  Martin  V.  elected  Pope, 
Nov.  1417  (although  with  the  condition  ;  de  fienda  reformatUme  post 
electionem),  dissolved  the  conncil  1418,  as  an  agreement  coidd  not  be 
reached.  The  three  concordats  which  were  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English,  and  the  Bomaus,  brought  about  no  real  abolition 
of  abuses. 

At  Constance  in  1415  Sigismnnd  invested  Frederic  burggrave  of 
Nuremberg  with  the  mark  Brandenburg,  the  electoral  vote.  Hud  the 
office  of  archchamberlaiu,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  services  he 
had  done  him  (especially  at  his  election),  and  the  empire.  The  cere- 
mony of  investiture  to**  place  in  1417.' 

1423.   After  the   extinction   of  the   Askanian  house,  Sigismnnd  in- 
vested Frederic  the  Warlike,  of  the  house  of  WeUin,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  vrith  the  electoral  duoby  of  Saxony  CWitten- 
bere). 
1419-1436.  Hussite  War. 

Terrible  indignation  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  execution  of 
Hub.  His  followers,  the  Bumtes,  also  called  Utraquists,  because 
they  demanded  commnnion  in  both  kinds,  bread  siid  wine  (sub 
ulraque  specie),  for  the  laity  aa  well  as  for  tiie  clergy,  attempted  to 
spread  their  doctrine,  which  the  conncil  had  rejectea,  by  force.  Re- 
volt inftague.  ZisAw  leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  of  king 
Wenzel  (1419),  Sigismnnd  was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  He 
was  crowned  m  Prague,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  imperial  troops  were  driven  back  as  they  entered  Bohemia 
(1421) .  Sigismnnd  was  disgracefully  defeated  (1422)  at  Deutsch-Brod. 
The  Hussites  ravaged  tiie  neighboring  countries  (skillful  use  of  gurt- 
powda-  and  clumsy  cannon  ;  ramparts  of  wagons).  The  coun- 
cil of  Basel  (1431-1449)  conduded  a  treaty  with  the  moderate  Hus- 
sites (Calixtinians),  (compact  of  Prague  1433)  ;  the  Taborites,  whose 
leaders  (the  two  Prokops)  fell  in  battle,  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  Behnasci-Brod  (1434). 

1420-1460.   Epoch  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  secret  tribunals  of 
Westphalia  {Vehmgerichte). 
i  The  mortgaging  Ihe  m 
KSni^hatu 


only  a  "remunerative  present."    Cf.  ' 
),  II.  2S9. 
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1438-1740.  Emperors  of  the  Hoiwe  of  Hapsburg. 
1138-1439.   Albert  n.,  soti'iii-law  of  Sigismund,  whom  he  succeded 

in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  as  well,  died  after  returning  from  an 

expedition  against  the  Turks. 

1440-1493.   Frederic  HI.  (TV.),'  cousin  of  Albert, 

the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  in  Borne  (1452).  He  was 
powerless  both  in  German;  and  in  his  owu  lands,  and  involved  in  war 
with  his  brotbers. 

Mneas  SUvi-us  Piccolonani  (when  Pope,  Pius  //.),  his  adviser. 
Civil  war  in  Switzerland  ;  Zurich  allied  with  Auslria  (1440-1446). 
The  troops  of  Zurich  defeated  by  the  confederates.  TMricb  besieged. 
At  the  request  of  Frederic,  Charles  VII.  of  France  sent  the  Dauphin 
(afterwaius  Louis  XI.),  with  the  nnbridled  bands  of  the  Armaffnaca, 
against  Basel,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Zurich.  Heroic  death  of  IGOO 
Confederates  at  Bt.  Jacob  (1444).  Peace  with  France,  Since 
their  victory  at  Ragaz  (1446)  over  the  German  troops,  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy was  practically  independent.  Native  kings  elected  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (1457)  whom  Frederic  was  obliged  to  recognize. 

The  reforms  resdved  npon  in  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1449) 
were  abandoned  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  concluded  with  Pope 
EugeniusIV.  (1446). 

About  1460  John  GhitenberB  '  practised  (at  Mainz)  the  art  of 
printing.     {Johann  Fust,  Peter  SekSffer). 

Frederic,  obliged  to  give  up  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  to  his 
broljiei  and  his  cousin,  besieged  by  them  in  Vienna,  and  released  by 
George  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia  (1462). 

The  marriage  of  ^^deric's  son,  archduke  Maximilian,  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgv.ndy  (f  1477), 
caused  several  wars  with  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mary  (1482), 
with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  however,  succeeded  m 
keeping  the  Burgundian  inheritance  for  his  son  by  Mary,  the  arch- 
duke Philip.  Only  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  {la  Bourgogne,  capital 
Diwn),  fell  to  France. 

Frederic  III.,  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthiat  Coniinm,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  and  restored  by  Marimilian  (only 
aft«r  the  death  of  Corvinus,  1490).  Maximilian,  after  the  extinction 
of  a  branch  line,  received  Tyrol,  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  bad 
acquired  in  1363  (p.  249),  and  at  Frederic's  death  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  Austrian  lands. 

j-regent  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  be 
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Piiitip  married  his  s( 
1285-1314.  Pbilip  IV.,  k  Bel,  the  Fair,  with  J/Miuia,  heiress  of 
Navarre. 
Systematic  introduction  and  development  of  the  Civil  (Roman) 
Law.  Increased  importance  of  parliament,  from  which  ecclesiastics 
were  removed  in  1:^7 ;  in  1302  it  was  fixed  at  Paris.  (The  French 
parliament  was  a  court,  not  a  legislature). 

Agreeraent^J^etween  Philip  and  Edward  I.,  of  England,  Edward 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  Normandy  and  receiving  from  Philip 
10,000  livrea  and  a  guarantee  of  non-forfeiture  for  the  rest  of  hid 
French  fiefs. 

1292-1293.  Conflicts  between  English  and  Norman  sailors  ;  sack  of 
La  Rochelle.  Edward  I.  of  England,  Buramoned  before  the 
court  of  hia  suzerain,  sent  instead  his  brother,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  surrendered  Guienne  to  Philip  as  security  for  a  satiEs- 
factory  arrangement.  Pnilip,  hereupon,  declared  Edward's 
fiefs  forfeited,  by  reason  of  his  non-appearance, 
1294-1297.     War  between  France  and  England,  oarried  on  in  Gas- 

eony  and  in  Flanders,  Philip  being  suc<.'ess[ul  in  both  fields. 
1299,  June  19.     Peace  waa  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  Montreuil-aur-Mer,  on  the  basis  of  present  possession  as  re- 
garded territory.    Marriage  of  Edward  I.  and  Margaret,  sister 
of  PMipiF.  (see  below). 
1296-13M.   Qnarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.     The  strife  originated 
in  the  king's  need  of  money,  owing  to  the  growing  central- 
ization of  government,  which  led  bun  to  tax  ecclesiastical  property. 
Bull,  "  Clericis  laicos,"  forbidding  the  clei^  to  pay  taies  to  the  secular 
government  without  consent  of  the  Pope  (1296).     Philip  replied  by 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  or  valuables  from 
the  kuigdom  without  me  king's  permission.     From  these  extreme 
{>ositions  the  princes  gradually  retreated  until  a  reconciliation  was 
IMituhed  up.     As  a  private  inau  the  Pope  became  arbitrator  between 
Philip  and  Ediaard,  and  secured  two  thirds  of  Aquitane  to  France, 
which  was,  however,  again  transferred  to  England  by  a  marriage 
treaty,  wherein  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Philip^  sister  Margaret,  and 
his  son,  Edward  (II.)  to  Philip's  danghter  IsabeUe.     Flanders  aa- 
neied  Ifl  France. 

The  ouarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  broke  out  afresh  in 

1301.  The  \m\\  "  Aiiscvlta  Mi,"  vherein  the  Pope  asserted  his  sn- 
premacy  over  all  kings,  was  burned  by  Philip's  order.  Remonstrance 
of  the  estates  of  France  with  the  Pope  (1302). 

R«volt  of  Flanders.  The  French  army  of  feudal  barons  waa  totally 
defeated  by  Flemish  citizens  in  the 

1302.  July  1.  Battle  of  Courtrai  {Day  of  the  Spurs). 

Four  thousand  gilt  sjiuib  were  captured  by  the  victors.  So 
many  fiefs  were  vacated  that  Pliilip  saw  the  royal  power  considera- 
bly atrengthened. 
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Publication  of  the  decretal  "Unam  Sandam"  (^ov.  18,  1302) 
claiming  tlie  aupreniacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  che  temporal  ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  excommunication.  In  France  the 
last  bull  was  seized,  and  violent  measures  taken  agiunst  the  Pope.  On 
Sept.  7,  1303,  Bon\face  VIII.  was  seized  at  Anagni  by  the  king's 
adviser,  Nogeret,  and  Saarra  Colonna,  and  treated  with  indignity. 
He  was  shortly  released  by  a  popular  uprising,  but  finding  Rome  on 
his  return  in  French  hands,  fell  ill  and  died. 

Pliilip  recc^nized  the  independence  of  Flandeia  (1306,  June  5). 

Benedict  XI.  dying,  after  nine  months  Philip  secured  the  election  of 
a  Frenchman  aa  ClaneiU  V.  Reeonciliatiua  ot  the  church  with  the 
king. 

1309.   Removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon  (1309-1376). 
1307.   Arrest  of  all  Kmghts  Templars  in  Fmnee.     Trial  of  the  knights 
on  various  charges  of  immorality  and  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices.     By  the  free  use  of  hearsay  evidence  and  of  torture,  their 
condemnation  was  secured,  and  fifty-four  were  burned.     Abolition  of 
the  order  (1312)  \tj  the  Pope.      Execution  of   the  grand  master, 
Jacques  de  Mdai,  confiscalioa  of  the  lands  of  the  templars.     Annexa- 
tion of  Lyons,  hitherto  independent  through  the  very  number  of  her 
olaimants,  to  France  (1312).    Death  of  Philip,  Nov.  29, 1314. 
1314-1316.     Louis  X.  le  HiUin,  the  Quarrelaome,  through  his 
mother  heir  of  Navarre.     His  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois,  was  the 
true  ruler.     Execution  of  Philip's  minister,  De  Marigni.     Serfs  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  freedom.     ( Comme  selon  le  droit  de  nature 
ckacan  doit  naistrejranc).     Louis  died  June  6, 1316.     His  brother 
1316-1322.     PhUip  V.  le  Lmg,  the  Tail, 

was  appointed  regent  for  the  queen,  who  was  with  child.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen's  son,  soon  after  birth,  Philip  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  and  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
he  decreed  that  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Prankish  law,'  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  (the  Salic  la^. 

Excesses  of  the  Paalovreaia:  suppressed  by  force.  Attacks  upon 
the  (lepers  and  tlie  Jews. 

Acquisition  of  Ihuay,  Orchies,  Eyssel  from  Flanders.     Philip  died 
Jan.  3,  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
1322-1328.     Charles  IV..  t/ie  Fair, 
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1328-1498  (1589).    House  of  Valois,  i 
the  Capete,  succeeded. 

I.OU1I  Vm.,  I233-12S8. 


lAOiaX.,   FhiUpV.,  Oharlearv.,    , 

1b  Hutlo.     le  Long.  la  Bel.  m.  Kd-    Philip  'VX, 

1314-1818.  1316-1322.  1821!-ia2S.         ward  U.  1328-1360. 

I  I  t  ofEogland.  I 

I        daughters,  dnugbter.  |  [ 

j  Edward  m.,    Jotm  U., 


lived  seven  dtya. 


1328-1350.     Philip  VI.,  nephew  of  Philip  IV. 

Philip  was  the  choice  of  the  feudal  harons,  who  had  regained 
somewhat  of  their  old  power  since  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair,  hut 
hia  tyranny  alienated  his  vassals,  while  his  oppressive  eiactions  ham' 
pered  trade  and  deprived  him  of  the  heaxtj  support  of  the  cities. 
Quarrel  with  Bd-ward  HI.  of  England,  sprinBing  out  of  the  elwrn  of 
the  Enghsh  soverei^  tti  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  Isa- 
heUe,  daughter  of  Fhihp  IV.  (see  the  genealogj).  Alliance  with 
Scotland.     Outhreak  of  the 

1339-1463.  Hundred  yesia  War  between  France  and 
England.  (FroisgaH  1337-1410  (?),  chronicler  of  the  war.) 

Naval  victory  of  the  English  and  their  aUiea,  the  Flemish  (Jacob 
van  Aiierdde),  at  Sluys  (1340). 

Contested  succession  in  Brittany ;  John  de  Montfort,  one  claimant, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  recognized  him  as  king  of  France. 
(Heroism  of  Marguerite,  countess  of  Bfcntfort.)  Landing  of  Edward 
in  Normandy  (1M6). 

1346.  Battle  of  Cr^cy,  in  Fiuardj. 

AngTiBt  26.  Victory  of  the  EngUsh.  Use  of  oajmon  (?),  Death  of 
the  blind  hing,  JoAn  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles  IV.* 

1347.  Capture  of  Caiais  (story  of  the  intercession  of  Queen  PMi))pa). 
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1347-1349.    BUok  Death  in  France. 

Acquisitioa  of  Montpeilier  from  James  of  Arragpon,  and  of  the 
Dauphine  of  Viennt  from  the  last  Dauphin,  Humbert  II.  (wbo  went 
into  a  monastery)  by  purebaae.  Vienne  was  given  to  Charier,  son  of 
Jobaof  Normandy,  graudaon  of  Philip.  Hetook  the  title  of  Llauphin, 
and  on  bis  accession  to  tbe  throne  decreed  that  the  Dauphine  should 
never  be  united  with  the  crown.  Hence  Dauphin  bet&me  tb«  title 
of  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 


eroment    Death  of  Philip,  Aug.  22, 1350 ;  he  was  followed  by  hb  son, 

1350-1364.    John  II.,  le  Bon. 

Feud  with  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre  ;  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Charles  (1356). 

1356.    Battle  of  Poltiera  properly  Maupertuis'). 

Sept,  19.  Victory  of  the  Black  Prmee  with  10,000  men,  over  John 
with  fiO,000.  Cajiture  of  John  (a  prisoner  for  four  years). 
Meanwhile  confusion  reigned  in  France  where  the  young  Dan- 
phin,  as  regent,  wa«  unable  to  suppress  the  terrible  ciiol  con- 
flicts. 

1357-1358.  Insurrection  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  led  by  Btletma 
Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  traders  (prevot  des  marckands), 
who  entered  into  treasonable  connectioa  with  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre.  Meeting  of  the  estates;  aboUtion  of  abuses. 
Truce  with  Englajid  for  two  years.  Murder  of  the  maifihalls 
of  Champagne  and  Normandy  in  the  regent's  presence,  by  order 
of  MarceL  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Marcel  and  a  com~ 
ntittee  of  thirty-siz. 

1358.  Peasant  war,  accompanied  by  horrible  cruelties,  known  as  the 
Jacquerie,  nnder  the  lead  of  GvUlaume  Cailkt,  called  Jacqueg 
BoTihomme,  which  afterwaj^ds  became  the  nickname  for  the 
lower  class  in  general,  in  France.     Murder  of  Marcd  ia  Paris. 

1360.    Peace  of  Bretigny  (near  Charlrea). 

Edward  received  Poitou,  Guienne,  aJtd  Gascong,  in  fall  sover- 
eignty, but  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  re- 
nounced also  all  other  fiefs  in  France.  Release  of  John,  for  a 
ransom. 

1363.  Burgundy  occupied  by  John  on  the  death  of  the  queen  and  her 
son  by  her  former  marriage,  PhUai,  duke  of  Burgundy,  pass- 
ing over  the  claim  of  Charles  of  Navarre.  The  duchy  was 
given  to  the  king's  son,  Philiptke  Bold,  founder  of  the  Bur^n- 
dian  branch  Une  of  Valois.  By  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Flanders,  the  new  duke  laid  the  foundfdion  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  Return  of  John 
to  captivity.     He  died  April  8,  1364,  and  was  followed  by  bis 

136^-1380.     Ctiarles  V.,  le  Sage,  the  Wise. 

In  the  war  between  Pedro,  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  his  brother, 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  Charles  favored  the  latter,  while  the  for- 
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mer  was  allied  with  the  Blaek  Prince.  Eipelled  bj  Bertrand 
du  Guesciin,  Pedro  was  restored  by  the  Black  Prince  (Battle 
of  Najara,  1367).  In  1369  Pedro  was  killed  in  peraonal  com- 
bat with  his  brother.  Reform  of  the  coinage  in  Trance. 
1369.  Charles  declared  war  on  Edward.  Du  GuescUo  (1313-1380), 
c«nstabte  of  France  (1370).  Most  of  the  English  possessions 
in  France  were  again  united  with  the  crown  of  France.  Death 
of  the  Black  Prince  (1376).  Death  of  Charles,  Sept.  16, 1380. 
He  was  followed  b;  his  aon, 

1380-1422.     Charlea  VI.,  then  eleven  years  old. 

Quarrels  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Berry. 
1386.  Threatened  invasion  of  England  comes  to  nanght  Revolt  in 
Ghent  under  Philip  van  Artevelde.  Crushed  by  Charles  (De 
Cliason,  constable)  at  the  battle  of  Roosebec  (13S2);  slaughter 
of  the  Flemings.  Death  of  Van  Artevelde. 
1392.  Charles  being  seized  with  madness,  the  regency  was  assumed  by 

the  dukes  of  Bargiaidy  aud  Berry,  settmg  aside  the  duke  of   • 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king.      Civil  strife  between  the 
™rties  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  (Armagnacs '). 
1407.    The  duke  of  Orleans  murdered  by  order  of  Jdm,  duke  of  Bor- 
gundv.     Caboc^ians  (from  one   Caboche,  a  butcher)  iu  Paris, 
overthrown  by  the  Orieaniats  under  the  Dauphin. 
1415.   Henry  V.  of  England,  landing  Rt  Harfleur,  captured  that  city 
Oot.  15.    (Sept.  22),  and  iu  the  Battle  of  Azincourt  {AgUtcourt),  ha 
totally  defeated  a  vastly  superior  French  army.     Capture 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  dourbon.     Death  of  the  Dauphin,  of  the 
king's  second  son,  John,  and  of  the  duke  of  Berry.     The  queen,  Isa- 
beau,  of  Bavaria,  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     Massacre 
of  the  Armagnacs  at  Paris,  1418.     Rouen  captured  Dy-the  English. 

John  tA«  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  murdered  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  by  the  followers  of  the  Dauphin  (^Tanneguy  Dachaler). 
John's  son,  Philip,  hereupon  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  with  the  English  (1420).  Henry  V.  married 
CatharBte,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  became  regent  and  heir  of 


Under  John  the  Fearless  (1371-1419)  and  h 
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Philip  made  himself  master  of  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline,  daughter 
of  William,  count  of  Tfolland,  dthongh  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
declared  her  lands  to  be  vacant  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Death  of 
Henry  V.  of  England  (at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31,  1422),  and  of  Charles 
VL  of  France  (Oct.  21,  1422).      The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his 

1422-1461.     Charles  VII., 

who,  for  the  present,  was  recogniied  south  of  the  Loire  only  ; 
in  the  north  Henry  VT.,  infant  king  of  England,  was  acknowledged 
n-Iaw  of  tbe  duke  of  Orleans, 
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lord.  Dake  of  Bedford,  regent  in  France,  ullied  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.     Siege  of  Oil^ana  (1428). 

1429.  JeEuuiB  d'Arc  (more  properly,  Daro),  bom  in  Dotnremg,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  convinced  that  she  was  chosen  by 
Hearen  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  permission  to  relieve  Orleans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  feat 
(AprU  29-May  8)  earned  for  her  the  name  Ualdof  Orleans  (La 
Pucelle).  The  English  driven  back.  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Rheinis. 
Intrigues  against  JeanTte  at  the  French  court.  Captured  by  the  Bur- 
guudians  at  Compiegne  (1430),  she  was  delivered  to  the  English, 
and,  after  a  mock  trial,  condemned  for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  Boueu 
(1431). 

1435.   The  duke  of  Burgundy  recognized  Charles  VII.,  on  condition 
of   receiving  Auxerre,  Macon,  Peroime,  Monldi/iier,  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme,  and  being  released  from  feudal  homage.    Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

1436-1449.     Period  of  inaction,  utilized  by  Charles  VII.,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reforms  :  establishment  of  a  permanent  tai  to 
'  be  levied  by  the  king  vdthout  the  cooperation  of  the  estates ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  "free   companies,"  and  institution  of  regular  companiea, 
the  beginning  of  stEmding  armies  (ordinance  of  Orleans,  1439). 
1449-1461 .    Renewal  of  the  war.     After  some  fluctuations  of  fortune 
iTaibol  inGuyenne;  his  death,  1453)  the  EnEllBh  lost  all 
their  posseBslons  In  France  except  Calais. 

1463.  Fall  of  Constantinople.  End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Introduction  of  Grecian  scholars  and  Grecian  writers  into  Eu- 
rope (p.  278).  Death  of  Charles  VII.,  July  22, 1461.  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son, 

1461-1483.   Louis  XI., 

who  by  his  shrewdness  and  perfidy  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  and  laid  the  foundation  of  absolute  monarchy. 
ReTOcation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.  (issued 
'  in  1438  by  the  council  of  Bourges  :  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  ;  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  papacy  m  France  ; 
appeals  to  Kome  forbidden). 

1462.   Acquisition  of   RoussUlon  and   Cerdagne   by  mortg^e.     Re- 
demption of   Amiem,  AbbevUle    and   St.   Quentin   from  Bur- 
gundy. 

1464.  League  of  the  Public  Weal  {LiguedubienpubUque),s.e<iaspaMy 
of  flie  dukes  of  Brittany,  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  Aleni^on,  Berry, 

and  the  count  of  Chardois.  Battle  of  Mordl'kiry.  Louis  broke  up 
the  le^uB  by  the  concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Conftans  (restoration 
of  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  Normandy  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Berry),  the  eieeution  of  which  he  evaded.  Death  of  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  accession  of  his  son  Charles  the  Bold  (h  T^^aire).  Con- 
flict between  the  duke  and  the  king.  Meeting  at  Peronne  (Oct  1468). 
Storm  of  Lidge. 

1475.  Invasion  of  France  by  Edward  IV.  of  England  in  alliance 
with  Burgundy.     Meeting  at  Peguigny  (near  Amiens')  between 
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Louis  and  Edward.     Betrothal  of  the  Dauphin  Charles  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.     Peace  between  France  and  Burgundy. 

War  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  cantons.     Defeat  of  the 
duke  in  the 
^  1476.  Battle  of  OrauBon,  in  the 

March  1. 

June  22.  Battle  of  Murteu,  (Morat)  and  in  the 
'  1477.  Battle  of  Jfancy,  where  Charles  was  slain. 
Jan.  5.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  united  with  the  crown  of  France,  as 
was  likewise  Anjou,  Provence,  and  Maine  through  the  ertinotion 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1480).  Annexation  of  Aten^on,  Percke,  Guyenne, 
during  this  reign.  The  king's  servants  ;  Olivier  le  Dain,  Tristan 
i'Hernute.     Death  of  Louis  XI.,  Aug.  30, 14S3.     He  was  succeeded 

1483-1498.   Charles  Vm. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  (1488).  The  ooaHtion  of  the 
emperor,  Spmn,  and  England  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
duchy  hore  no  fruit.  In  1491  Charles  married  Anne,  daugliter  of 
tlie  duke  of  Brittanr.  Peace  of  Senlia  with  the  emperor  (1493)  ; 
peace  of  Staples  with  England.  Cession  of  Jtougsillon  and  Cerdagne 
to  Spain. 
1496.   Kapid   coaqneBt   of  the   kingdom   of   Naples  which   Charles 

claimed  by  mheritance  through  his  father  from  Clmrles,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence  (see  the  genealogy),  which,  however,  be  was 
soon  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  the  duix  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Spain. 

5  3.     ITALY. 

Ullan :     since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.   (1308-1313) 

under  the  Viicond  as  imperial  viceroys;  since  1395  aa  duke*. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  Visoonti  (1447)  Milan  became 
for  a  short  time  a  republic.  The  condottieri  Francesco  Sfona,  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti,  who  served  in  the  pay  of 
Milan,  soon  seized  the  power  and  became  duke  of  Milan  (1450). 
Venice  :  since  697  one  state  under  a  doge  (dui)  ;  from  about  1000 

A.  D.,  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  increased  in  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Participation  in  the  so-called 
yburtA  crusade  (p.  216),  under  the  doge  Henry  Danddo,  then  ninety- 
four  years  of  age.  After  the  crusades  and  the  war  with  Genoa,  which 
liisted  125  years,  Venice  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
trade  with  the  East,  during  the  tliirteenth  (uid  fourteenth  centuries- 
Acquisition  of  Corfu  1387,  of  Cyprus  by  gift  of  Catharine  Comaro, 
1498,  The  republic  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Constitution  strictly  oligarchical.  1172.  Establish- 
ment of  the  &vat  Council,  with  450-600  members,  followed  by  thai 
of  the  StooU  Council  (Signoria),  which  limited  the  power  of  the  doges 
still  more.  1298.  Closmg  of  the  Great  Council.  Golden  book  of  the 
nobility  (1316).  Conspiracies  —  among  others  that  of  the  doge 
Marino  Fali^yi  (executed  in  1356)  —led  to  the  creation  of  the  power- 
ful Council  of  Ten.     Since  1464  the  three  terrible  slate  inguisitora. 
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Genoa,  since  the  reeatablisliraeiit  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East 
a  powerful  state,  especially  since  the  final  victory  over  Pisa  in  Italy 
(Sardinia  and  Corsica)  ;  weakened  by  the  war  »ith  Venice  and  by 
civil  disturbances  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  sul>- 
jjcted  now  to  Miian,  now  to  France. 

In  Florence,  after  long  civil  contests,  democracy  and  tyranny 
having  ruled  the  city  in  turn  since  1282,  the  family  of  Medici  ac- 
quired princely  rank,  about  1400,  and  brought  the  city  to  ita  highest 
point  of  power.  Gwvanni  de'  Medici,  a  rich  banker,  founder  of  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Cosimo  (Cosmus),  the  father  of  his 
cauiilry  (died  14G4).  Under  lus  grandson,  laorenzo  (died  1492),  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  Florence.  Renovation  of  the  sciences, 
advanced  by  Grecian  scholars,  who  had  fled  from  the  Eaatem  Empire 
before  tbe  Turks.  Dante  Altghleri,  author  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy," 
bom  1265,  at  Florence,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  complications,  banished  130^,  died  at  Raveraia,  September  14, 
1321.  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  "  father  of  the  revival  of  learning  " 
(1304-1374).     Giovarmi  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  author  of  the  "De- 


The  Papal  States,  founded  by  the  presents  of  Hpin  and  Charles 
the  Great  (p.  184}  ;  in  the  twelfth  century  increased  by  the  bequest 
of  the  oounteaa  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (p.  2(W)  and  other  acquisitions  ; 
since  Inttocent  III,  completely  independent  of  the  empire.  Pope 
Btmiface  VIII.  (1294-1303)  at  variance  with  Philip  IV.  of  France 
(p.  254).  His  successor,  Clement  V.  (a  Frenchman),  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.  Residence  of  the  Popes  at 
1309-1376.     Avignon.     ("  Babylonish  captivity.") 

At  Rome  the  visionary  tribune  Cola  di  Rienxi  (1347,  papal 
senator  1354).  Comiat  Venai»svn  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Avignon 
in  tJie  fourteenth  century,  became  the  property  of  tbe  papacy. 

From  1378  on  there  was  one  Pope  at  Borne,  elected  by  the  Italian 
cardinals,  and  oae  at  Avignon,  elected  by  the  French  cardinals,  to 
which  nomber  the  Conucit  of  Hsa  (1409)  added  a  third,  until  the 
Council  of  Constance  restored  the  unity  of  the  church  (p.  251). 
(Great  SdUsm,  1378-1417). 

At  Naples,  the  house  of  Anion  :  the  elder  line  until  1332  (death  of 
Queen  Joan  I.);  tbe  younger  (thiraao)  until  1435  (death  of  Joan  II.). 
(See  the  genealogy,  p.  261.) 

Sicily,  1282-1295  united  with  Aragon;  1295-1409  under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon  ;  after  1409  again  united  with  Aragon, 
whose  king,  Alphonso  V.  (1416-1458),  conquered  Naples  in  1435. 
After  his  death  (1458),  Naples,  but  not  Sicily,  descended  to  iaa  natural 
son  (Ferdinand  I.)  and  his  successors  (—1501). 

S  4.     ENGLAND. 

1272-1307.     Edward  I.,  Lonr/sfianks. 

The  great  events  of  this  reign  were  the  annexation  of  Wales 
to  Fngland  and  the  introduction  of  financial,  legal,  and  legislative 
reforms. 
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Edward  was  retninmg'  from  the  (seventh)  Crusade,  when  he  heard 
cf  hia  iUiceBaion  at  Capua.  Devoting  a  year  t«  Gaaeony,  he  reached 
Eng-liuid  and  was  crowned  iii  1274. 

During  the  barons'  wars  Wales  had  become  practically  independ- 
ent, and  ZJenrelrn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  refused  even  nominal 
0  Edward  until 


1276--12B1.    Conquest  of  VTales. 

1277.  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales,  and  forced  the  princ*  to 
cede  the  coast  district  as  far  as  Conway,  and  do  homage  for 
the  rest. 

.1282.  Insurrection  of  Lle^relyn  and  his  brother  David.  After 
hard  fighting,  the  death  of  Lleuxlyn  (Dee.,  1282)  and  the  cap- 
ture of  David  (hanged,  drQwn,  and  quartered,  Sept.  1283)  led 
to  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  (No  "Massacre 
of  the  Bards.") 

1384.  Ajuiezation  of  Wales  to  England.  After  this  the  title 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  was  generally  given  to  the  heir  of  the 

1289.  Return  of  the  king  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Gaseony  ; 
punishment  of  the  oppressive  judges. 

1290.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  (over  16,000). 

1291.  Death  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  (daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile).  Erection  of  crosses  along  Uio  route  by  which  the  body 
wa£  carried  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  those  at  Norihamp- 
Um  and  Wallkam  still  exist. 

1292.  Baliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for  the  fief  and  became  king 
of  Scotland. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  the  crown  passed  to 
his  granddaughter  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  whom  Edward 
had  betrothed  his  son  ;  bat  she  died  on  the  voyage  from  Norway 
(1290),  and  thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  appearmi.  The  Seottidi 
estates  being  nnablc  to  decide  between  the  two  strongest  claimants, 
Ballol  and  Bruce,  referred  the  case  to  Edward.  (See  the  gene- 
alogy.) 

1293.  Hostilities  between  English  sailors  from  the  Cinque  Ports 
(Dover,   Sandwich,   HaUings,   Hytke,   Romney)  >   and  French 

mariners  resulted  in  a  naval  battle.  Philip  IV.  of  France  summoned 
Edward  to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  occurrence.  As  a  step  in  the 
negotiations  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne  were  temporarily  placed  in 
Plulip's  bands,  whereupon  he  declared  Edward  contumacious  and  his 
fiefs  forfeited. 

1294.  Rebellion  of  Madoc  in  Wales  suppressed. 

1294.     War  with  France  followed  hy  war  vritli  Bcotland,  which 

joined  France. 
1296.     Capture  of  Berwick  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.     Defeat 

iTheae  towns,  lo  which  IFincAf&en,  Rye,  and  Secfvrd  fiere  afterwards  added, 
poBseieed  peculiar  privilegea.  They  were  under  the  iar«  of  the  Warden  ofiht 
CinguK  Purii ;  their  representatives  in  FvlUmeal  were  kpown  as  buroaa.  Th« 
towns  were  furtified  under  William  I. 
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of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar.  Baliol  resigned  the  crown  and  waa 
imprisooed.  Scotch  coronation  stone  carried  to  London.  Scot- 
land under  aa  English  regent 

1297.     Revolt  of  the  Scots  under  Sii  William  Wallace.     Befeat 
of  the  regent 
Edward's  demands  for  money  from  the  clergy  being  refused  (bnll 

Clerieis  laicoa,  129C),  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  placed  nnder  the 


uthe 

1297.  Be-issne  of  the  Great  Chaxter  and  the  forest  charter  (Confir- 
malio  charlarum)  with  additional  articles,  by  which  the  right 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  renounced 
(1301). 

1298.  Truce  with  France  enabled  Edward  to  invade  Scotland.  At 
the 

July  22.    BatUe  of  Falkirk, 

the  Scots  under  Wallace  were  completely  defeated.  Appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  sui:erainty  over  Scotland,  — 
a  clum  which  was  rejected  by  the  English  lords  in  1301. 

1303.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  France.  Edward  bad  previously  mar- 
ried Margaret,  sister  of  Phil^  IV.,  and  betrothed  his  sun  Ed- 
ward to  Philip's  daughter  Xeabella.  Invasion  of  Scotland. 
Submission  of  BriKe  and  Comyn. 

1305.  Exeenijon  of  'Wallace,  who  had  been  betrayed  to  the  English. 

1306.  Opposing  claims  of  Bruce  and  Comyn;  murder  of  Comyn, 
coronation  of  Robert  Brace  (March  27). 

1307.  July  7.     Death  of  Edward  I.,  on  bis  way  to  ScotUnd. 

Legal  and  Iiegifllative  refoims  under  Edward. 

1275.  First  statute  of  Westminster :  a  codification  of  previous  stal^ 
utes.  Grant  of  a  regular  tax  on  exported  wool,  and  of  a  lif- 
teenth  of  movable  property.  These  forma  of  taiation,  the  in- 
direct customs  duties,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  were 
intended  lo  supplement  the  older  land  tax,  which  they  grad- 
ually surpassed  in  importance. 
Separation  of  the  old  king's  court  into  three  tribunals  :  Court 
of  Bzchequer,  for  cases  where  the  royal  revenue  was  in- 
volved ;  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  jurisdiction  iu  all 
matters  concerning  the  sovereign,  and  in  criminal  cases  espe- 
oially  reserved  for  his  decision  ("  pleas  of  the  crown");  Court 
of  Common  Fleas,  tor  cases  between  private  individuals. 
Derelopmcnt  of  the  jutdsdiction  of:  1.  the  royal  council  (later  the 
"  Star  Chamber  ") ;  2.  of  the  Cbancellor,  in  oases  where  relief 
could  not  he  obtained  by  the  ordinary  or  "conunon"  law. 
This  higher  jurisdiction  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign 
was  known  as  equity. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortmain  (de  religiosis),  forbidding  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  to  religious  bodies  (whereby  it  became  free  from 
feudal  dues)  without  the  permission  of  the  king. 
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1285.     Statute  of  Winchester,  regulating  the  militia  and  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order.     Conservators  of  the  Peace  (later 
called  Justices  of  the  Peace)  appointed  in  every  shire  to  eieeute 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.     Second  Statute  of  WeiOainsler, 
amending  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 
1290.     Third  Statute  of  Westminater  ( Quia  emptm^},  providing  that 
when  laud  was  alienated  the  sub-tenaat  eliould  hold  directly  of 
the  overlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant. 
1295.    Summons  of  the  first  perfect  FEirliament ;  clergjr, 
barons  sununoned  severally  by  special  writ ;  commons  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  sheriffs  Erecting  the  election  of  two 
fcnighta  from  each   shire,'  two   citizens  from  eath  city,  two 
burghers  from  each  borough. 
1297.    De  Tallaglo  non  Coucedendo,  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 

taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
1307-1327.     Edward  IL, 

fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  Peace  with  Scotland  ;  Aymer  de 
Valence,  governor.  Recall  of  the  king's  favorite.  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
Gascon,  who  had  been  banished  by  Edward  I.  Marriage  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  Isabella  of  France.  Gaveston  soon  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  barons,  and  he  was  banished  (130S),  soon,  however,  to  be  rc- 

1310.  Government  entrusted  to  twenty-one  ordainerH. 

1311.  Oidinances  of  the  Failiamcnt  of  1311  presented  by  the 
ordainers.  Reform  of  abuses  ;  punishment  of  favorites  i  ap- 
pointment of  great  of&cers  by  and  witli  the  consent  and  approval 
of  tie  barons  ;  consent  of  the  barons  necessary  for  declaration 
of  war  ;  parliaments  to  bo  called  every  year.  Execution  of 
Gaveston  (1312), 

The  successes  of  Bruce  in  Scotland  (capture  of  Linlithgow,  1311; 
Perth,  1312  ;  Edinburgh,  1313  ;  siege  of  Stirling,  1314)  produced  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  barons.     Edward 
marched  to  Scotland  with  100,000  men,  and  in  the 
1314.    Battle  of  Bannookbnrn, 
June  24.     was  totally  defeated  by  30,000  foot^wldicrs  under  Robert 

The  king's  new  favorites,  the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were 
as  displeasmg  to  the  nobility  as  Gaveston  had  been  ;  in  1321  Parlia- 
ment decreed  the  exile  of  the  favorites,  Edward  showed  unexpected 
energy ;  at  the  battle  of  Bmvughbridge,  tite  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  captured  (executed  March, 
1322),  Repeal  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  After  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland, 

1323.  Edward  concluded  peace  for  thirteen  years  with  Bruee,  whose 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  passed  over  in  silence. 

Isabella,  sent  to  France  in  1325  to  treat  with  Charles  IV,,  concern- 
ing the  English  flefs  in  France,  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer  and 
other  hostile  barons,  and  io  132^  landed  in  England.  Capture  of 
Bristol }  execution  of  the  Despensers  ;  imprisonment  of  the  king. 
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1327.  Deposition  of  Edward  II.,  in  parltament;  accession  of  his  son, 
Edward.  Edward,  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle,  was  there 
mnrdered,  Sept.  21,  1327. 

1327-1377.    Edward  Til. 

Cuunoil  of  regeocy  (earl  of  Lajioaater),  Edwftrd  being  but 

fifteen  yeara  of  i^.     The  queen  and  Mortimer  the  true  rulers. 

1328.  Unsuocesaful  war  with  Scotland.  Jajiies,  earl  of  Douglas. 
Treaty  of  Northajnpton.  Bruce  recognized  as  king,  and  feu- 
dal superiority  of  the  English  crown  renounced. 

1330.    Edward  took  tlie  government  into  his  own  hands.     Execution 

of  Mortimer.     Imprisonment  of  the  queen-mother. 

The  death  of  Robert  Brace  (1329)  was  followed  by  ciril  war  in 

Suotland,  during  which  Edward  Baiiol  sciied  the  crown  ;   Brace's 

infant  son,  David,  fled  to  France.     Baiiol  did  homage  to  Edward, 

which  induced  a  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles;  Baiiol  driven  over  the 

border.     Edward  hastened  north;  defeat  of  the  Scots  in  the 

1333.    Battle  ot  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick  (henceforward  this  town 

belonged  to  England).     Baiiol  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  ceded  to  England,  and  hom^e 

rendered  for  the  remmuder.     Alliance  between  the  patriotic 


party  in  Scotland  and  France. 
S7.   War 


1337.  War  with  France  (the  Hundred  Tears'  War).  Edward 
claimed  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  mother  (see  p.  257). 

1341.  Completion  of  the  separation  of  parliament  into  an  Upper 
House  (Irf>rds),  composed  of  the  nobihty,  and  a  Zicm'er  Honse 
(CommonB),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  and 
the  knights  of  slures.  The  process  of  separation  had  begun 
as  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  established  by  act  of  parliament 
(revdced  by  the  king  in  the  same  year). 

1342.  David  Bruce  returned  to  Scotland  and  recovered  the  throne. 
Scotland  henceforward  independent. 

1346.  Battle  of  Neville'a  Cross,  near  Durham  ;  defeat  of  the 
Scots  ;  capture  of  David  11^  who  was  retiuned  in  captivity 
untU  1357.    Battle  of  Cziay,  p.  257. 

1348^49.  BLiok  Death  in  England;  more  than  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion perished.  As  the  visitations  of  the  plague  were  especially 
heavy  among  the  lower  claases,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rise  of 
wages  followed,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Slaluie  of 
Lc&orers,  regulating  wages.  In  the  next  year  (1350)  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parish. 

1356.  Edward  inva<led  and  ravaged  Scotland,  hut  won  no  lasting  suc- 
cess. BattleofPoitiers,p.^.  In  1357  David  II.  was  ransomed. 

1360.  Peace  of  Bretigny  (p.  258).  Renunciation  of  the  French 
crowu  and  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touralne.  Cession 
in  full  sovereignty  to  England  of  Aquitaine  {Gascony,  Gui/enne, 
Pttttou,  Sainlonge,  the  Limouain,  the  Angnuniois,  Perigord,  Bi- 
qorre,  Rouergtie),  Ponthien,  Ouianea,  Calais. 

1361.  fetum  of  Uie  Black  Death.  Popular  discontent.  Preaching 
of  John  BaU.      Wmiam  Longland,  author  of  Pl«»  Plow- 
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1369.  Final  Tiffltation  of  the  Black  Doatti. 

1370.  Capture  of  Limoges  by  tbe  Black  l^nce  ;  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitanta  (death  of  the  Black  Prince,  June  8,  1376> 

1371.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Kdnard  III.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  CaatUe,  aud  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Castile. 

Losa  of  all  the  English  possessions  in  France,  except  Bordeaux, 
Calala,  and  Bayonne.     Peace  for  three  years  (1374). 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.  Opposition  of  WiU'uxm  of  Wykeham 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  (Speaker  of  the  Commons)  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  Funishmeut  of  favorites,  reformation  of  the  arbitrary 
royal  council  (Coneiiium  Ordinarixtm).  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  John  of  Gaunt  disregarded  its  enactments  ;  to 
WilliMn  of  Wykeham  he  opposed  John  Wiclif  (1327-1384), 
who  taught  that  the  property  of  the  cle^y  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown. 

1377,  June  20.    Death  of  Edward  III. 

During  this  reign  the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  by  the 
Stoftrfe  of  Treason  (1351) ;  transfer  of  a  suit  to  foreign  courts  was  pro~ 
hjbited  (1353,  future  Slatute  ofPrtEtnunire);  Parharoent  acquired  the 
power  of  impeachment;  trial  by  jury  assumed  a  more  modem  form 
(separation  of  the  old  jury  into  a  jury  prmer,  and  witnesses) ;  a  poll- 
tax  was  introduced  (1377);  English  was  directed  to  be  used  in  courts 
of  law  (1361).  In  Ireland,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  prohibited 
int«rmaj'riage  of  the  English  and  Irish,  and  supplanted  the  native  lan- 
guage and  customs  by  EugUsh. 

1377-1399.  Eichard  II.. 

son  of  the  Black  Prince,  twelve  years  old.  The  kin^  was  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancatler 
(John  of  Gaunt),  York,  and  Gloucester,  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
gency. The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  requiring  money,  a  poll- 
tax  was  assessed  in  1379,  and  agiun  in  1380. 
1381.   Revolt  of  the  peasants  under  John  Ball  ajid  Wat  Tyler; 

capture  of  London  ;  burning  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace, 

the  Savoy.     Wat  Tyler  kiUed  by  Walvx)rtk,  mayor  of  London. 

Suppression  of  the  revolt.     Disregard  of  the  charter  abolishing 

serfdom,  which  Richard  had  at  first  granted.     Villanage  was, 

however,  doomed. 
Wyclif s  doctrines  spread  by  his  "poor  preaehere."    Denial  of 

A'ansnbstantiation  (1381).      Wiclif  s  adherents  nicknamed 

Lollards  by  their  opponents.       WicUf's   translation   of  tbe 

Bible. 
1388.   Battle  of  Cheey  Chase  (Orterftume),  between  Lord  Heniy  Percy 

and  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  defeat  of  the  English.     (Ballad  of 

Chevy  Chase}. 
Quarrel  between  Richard  and  his  favorites,  (Robert  de  Vere,  Mie/iael 
de  la  Pole},  and  the  parliamsnt.  In  1386,  Continual  Council  under 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  one  year.  Defeat  of  the  king ;  impeach- 
ment of  FfTsand  others,  before  the  "  Wonderful"  Parliament  (1388). 
In  1369  Richard  took  the  government  into  his  own  handa. 

„,,,„,Goo;ile 
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1393.  Statute  of  Praemunira,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  papa! 
buUs. 

1396.  Kichard  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VT.  of  France, 
and  concluded  peace  for  23  years. 

1397.  Impriflonmeut  (and  death)  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Im- 
peachment of  the  carls  of  Arundel,  Warwick,  Nottingham, 
Derby.  Arundel  was  eiecuted  ;  Warwick  imprisoned  for  life ; 
Nottingham  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Derby  (Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt),  duke  of  Hereford. 

1398.  Quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  king  forbade 
their  combat,  and  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  six 

Richard  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  isolation 
of  the  Engliijh  who  were  settled  within  the  conquered  district, 
the  so-caUed  IhiKliali  Palo  (Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork)  had  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  England. 
During  his  absence 

1399.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  since  the  death  of  bis  father,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  landed  in  England.  Richard  returned  from  Ire- 
land, only  to  be  captured,  depoaed,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Pontefracl  (murdered?). 

Qeoffi-ey  Chaucer  (died  1400),  Canterbury  Tales. 

1399-1461.     House  of  Lancaster,  a  branch  of  the  house 

of  Plantagenet. 
1399-1413.     Henry  rV., 

under  which  name  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne, 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir,  being 
passed  over. 

1400.  Conspiracy  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Salisburi/, 
Kent,  and  Spencer  suppressed.  Revolt  of  Wales  under  Owen 
Oleudower  ;  defeat  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  (1402). 

1402.  A  Scottish  inroad  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  defeated  at  Horn- 
iidrni  Hill.     Capture  of  Douglas. 

As  Henry  refused  to  allow  the  ransom  of  Edmund  Mortimer  (he 
being  the  uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the 
crown),  a  oouspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Harry  Percy  {Hot- 
spur), brother-in-law  oT  Mortimer,  to  whose  family  the  king  was  largely 
indebted  tor  his  throne,  who  induced  his  father,  the  earl  of  Northam- 
berland,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  to  join  with  Limself,  Glen- 
do/oer,  and  Douglas,  and  take  up  arms.     In  the 

1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 

July  21.     the  conspirators  were  defeated.    Harry  Percy  was  killed  and 
Doiiotai  taken.     Conspiracy  of  Mowbray  and  Scroop,  archbishop 
of  York  ;  execution  of  the  conspiratoi^. 
1405.     Capture  of  James,  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  court  of  France  (James  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
III.  of  Scotland  ;  the  eldest,  duke  of  Eothiay,  hail  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  king's  brother,  duke  Of  Albany),  and  detained  in  Eng- 
land until  1423. 
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1408.     Defeat  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Bardolj/h  at 

Bramham  Moor;  death  of  the  former. 
1413.   March  20.     DeaiL  of  Heiiry  IV. 
1413-1422.    Henry  V.,  Monmouth. 

While  prince,  companion  of  wild  rakes  ;  as  king,  ene^etic  aod 

Trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Sir  John   Oldcaslle  (Loid 
Cobham),  a  friend  of  the  king.     01dca«Ue  escaped  from  prison,  and 
a  rising  of  the  Lollards  Rsaumed  formidable  proportions ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, easily  suppressed.     (Oldoaatle  captured  and  burned,  1417). 
1415.     Conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 

Thomas  Grey  detected.     Eieoution  of  the  oonapirators. 
1415-1420.     War  with  Franoe  (p.  259). 
1415.   Oct.  25.    Battle  of  Aglucourt. 
1417.     Second  invaaion  of  France.     lu  England,  unBUCCMsful  Scottish 

inroad  ("The  Foul  Raid"). 

1420.  May  21.     Peace  of  Tro^W. 

Hear]'  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charlea  VII.  of  J-'rance, 
and  was  accepted  aa  regent  and  heir  of  the  crown. 

1421.  Third  mvasion  of  France. 

Death  of  Henry  at  Vmcennes,  August  31,  1422. 
Use  of  English  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Sir  Richard  Whit:inff- 
ton,  thrice  lord  mayor  of  London. 
1422-1461.    Henry  VI.,   Windmr. 

Not  qtdte  nine  months  old  at  his  father's  death.     Parliament 
refnsed  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  named  the  king's  uncle,  dulce  of 
Glowxster,  protector,  in  the  absence  of  hia  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  regent  in  Franoe, 
142a     Liberation  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  after  the  conclnsion  of  an 

agreement  with  the  English  not  to  a^ist  oue  another's  enemies. 
1422-1453.   War  in  France.     Bzpulalon  of  the  Engllab.      (Joan 

of  Arc.)    Seep.  280. 
1437.     James  I.  of  Scotland  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

Robert  Grahams. 
1445.     Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret,  danghter  of  Ren^, 

titnlai  king  of  Naples  and  .Jerusalem.  Heni^  promised  to  re- 
store to  Ren^  his  nereditAry  lands  of  Anjou  and  Miune,  This  mar- 
riage was  the  work  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  (soon  made 
a  duke),  whose  influence  at  court  surpassed  that  of  the  earlier  adviser. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (died  1447).  Arrest  and  suspiuious  deatli  of  the 
duke  of  O-louceeter.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk,  who  was  banished  by  Henry,  but  seized  at  sea 
and  put  to  death  (1450). 
1450.     Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  ("Mortimer  "). 

The  insurgents  occupied  London  and  murdered  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  rebdlion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Code,  while 
in  hiding,  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden. 

The  government  now  passed   into  the  hands  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  grandson  of  the  ffln  son  of  Edward  III.,  son  of  Anna  Mm'lir 
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mer,  heiress  of  the  cliums  of  the  (kird  line,  who  retnmed  to  England 
from  Ireland  ;  his  power,  however,  viaa  not  enough  t«  oust  his  rival, 
the  duke  of  SomeTset,  s^-andson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  1452  he 
WB8  induced  to  dismiss  ma  army,  and  then  forced  to  swear  alle^ance. 
1462.     JameH  H.  of  Scotland  murdered  Wiliiam,  earl  of  Douglas  ; 

defection  oE  the  Douglases  to  England. 
1453.   Battle   of  Castillon  in  France.     Death  of  Talbot,  eurl  of 
Sbrewsbuij.     Surrender  of  Bordeaux.     Of  all  the  Engllsb 
passessioiu  In  France  Calais  alone  iras  left  in  their 

1453.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI,  InBanity  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  York  protector.  Imprisonment  of 
Somerset.  The  recovery  of  the  king  in  1154  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  Somerset  to  power. 

The  dnke  of  York,  the  eatb  of  Salisbur;  and  Warwick, 
now  t«ok  np  arms  againat  Heniy  and  his  advisers. 

14S5-1485.  Wars  of  the  Bed  Bose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  White  Bose  of  York  (see  the  genealogies  table). 

1455.  Battle  of  Bt.  Albans.    York  victorious.    Death  of  Somer- 

May  22.  set ;  capture  of  Henry.  A  hollow  reconciliation  (1458) 
was   followed   by  a  new  resort  to  arms.     At   the   battle   of 

Bloreheath  (Sept.  23,  1459),  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.     The 

victory  was  a  barren  one  for  York  ;  defection  in  hia  army  caused  him 

to   a]»ndon  the  contest  and  retire  to  Irelajid.      Flight  of  Yorkist 

leaders.     York  and  his  party  attainted  of  treason  by  the  Parliament 

of  Coventiy. 

1460.  Lantim?  of  the  earls  of  SalisbtUT,  March  (afterwards  Edr- 
ward  IV.),  and  TJTarwiok,  in  England.    In  the 

1460.  Battle  of  Northampton, 

July  10.  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  ;  capture  of  Henry  ;  flight 
of  Margaret  and  her  Bon  to  Scotland.     The  duke  of  Tork 

entered  Loudon  and  preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown.     Parliament 

decided  that  he  should  succeed  Henry. 

1460.  Battle  of  WakeSeld. 

Dec.  30.  Defeat  of  York  by  the  queen  and  Prince  Edward.  Tork 
fell  on  the  field,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  York,  were  killed. 

1461.  Battle  of  Mortlmet'a  Cross,  near  Hereford.  Defeat  of  the 
Feb.  2.  Lancastrians  by  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  Edward,  earl 

of  March  (now  duke  of  York). 
Feb.  IT.  Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick.     Release  of  Henry. 
The  earl  of  March,  however,  came  to  the  rescne,  joined  the  remnants 
of  Warwick's  army  with  his  own,  and  entered  London,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king  by  acclamation,  March  3,  1461. 
1461-1485.  Hotise  of   York  (branch  line  of  the  bouse 

of  Flantagenet). 
1461-1483.  Edward  IV. 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  attempts 
of  the  Lauoastrians  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty. 
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1461,  March  27.     Battle  of  Feny  Bridge.     Defeat  of  the  Lancas- 

March  29.  Battle  of  Tovrton.  After  a  most  obstinate  fight  Ed' 
ward  and  Warwick  previuled,  and  the  Lancastriana  were  totally 
defeated  (said  to  have  lost  28,000  men). 
Edwai'd  was  crowned  (June  28),  and  his  brothers,  George  and 
Richard,  were  created  dukes  (Clarence  and  Qlouoeater).  fn  1463 
Mai^aret  obtained  assistance  from  France,  and  made  two  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  Lancastrian  i»vi3e,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.  Henry 
retired  to  Wales ;  Margaret  to  Lorrmne.  A  final  uprising  of  the 
Ij^neastrians  was  crushed  at  flerfjeleyAfcw  and  at  Hexham  (1464). 
1464.  Secret  marriage  of  Edwaid  with  Eliaabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville,  baron  RiTers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  a  Lancastrian.  This  marriage  and  the  advancement  conferred 
on  the  family  of  the  new  queen  much  esaaperated  the  earl  of  War- 
toiclc  and  the  other  Yorkists.  The  dissatisfaetiou  of  Warwick  was 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  promising  him  the  crown. 
Revolt  of  WiUiam  of  Rydeadale  in  1469.  Eiecntion  of  the 
queen's  father.  Earl  Rivers.  Eldward  became  reconciled  with  War- 
vriek,  but  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Stamford  ("  Loose-coat 
Field ")  (1470)  so  strengthened  the  king  that  he  proclaimed  War- 
wick and  Clarence  traitors,  and  they  fled  to  France.  Reconciliation 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret. 

1470.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  occupied  London,  and  pro- 
clalmied  Henry  (who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1465)  king. 
Edward  fled  to  Burgundy,  but  returning  with  assistance  was 
well  teceived,  and  joined  by  Clarence.     Re-imprisonment  of 

1471,  April  4.  Battle  of  Barnet. 

The  Lancastrians  under  Warwick  (the  king-maker)  totally 
defeated. 
May  4.  Battle  of  Tewksbury. 

Defeat  of  Margaret,  who  was  captured  ;  murder  of  her  son 
Edvxird.     Heniy  VX  died  in  the  Tower  May  22,  the  day 
when  Edward  IV.  reentered  London. 
1475.  Livasion  of  France  by  Edward,  who,  in  connivance  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  claimed  the  French  crown.     Subscriptions  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary  (benoTOlencas),  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  first  introduced  to  raise  money  for  this  invasion.     The  war 
was   ended  without   a   battle  by  the  Peace   of  Pequigny  (1475). 
Truce  for  seven  years  ;  payment  of  a  lai^e  annn^  sum  to  England  ; 
ransom  of  Margaret ;  betrothal  of  the  dauphin  to  Edward's  eldest 
daughter,  EUzabeth. 

1473.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Clarence  for  treason.     He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower.      (Popnlar  report  that  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.) 
1480.  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  the   Treaty  of  Fother- 
{"gay,  wherein  Benotct  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  Lonis  XI.  now  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
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with   Edward's  daughter,  aa  arranged  at  the  treaty  of  Peqnignj, 
Edward  tesolred  on  war,  but  died  suddenly,  April  9, 1483. 

1483.  April-Juue.  Edward  V. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  regent  for  the  thirteen-year-old 
king.  The  fcine  and  his  brother,  duKe  of  York,  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Richard  created  protector.  Execution  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Gloucester  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown,  based  on  the  asserted  in- 
validity of  Edward  III.'b  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The 
clum  bemg  admitted  by  Parliament,  Bichaid  accepted  the  crown 
(Jane  26). 
1483-1485.  Richard  IH. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  a  pn^reHS  in  the  north. 
Mvurder  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Toiver  (Tyrell  and  Digbton). 
The  Duke  of  Buoklngham  (to  whose  services  Richard  largely  owed 
the  crown),  headed  an  inHurrectiun  in  favor  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Bichmonft  (great-great-grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt).  KiecutJon  of 
Buckingham.     Return  of  Richnumd  io  France  without  landing. 

1484.  Confirmation  of  Richard's  title  by  Parliament. 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  fiuckinriiam  from  Ed- 
ward in.:— 

Edward  HL 


.K 


Tbomu,  Duke  of  Gloucester- 
Anne  ^  Edmund,  Karl  of  Stafford. 

I 

Somereet.  Humphrey,  Diike  of  Bnokingham. 


John,  Earl  of  Somerwt. 


6niT|  Duke  ol 


:  Humphrey,  Lord  SCafbrd. 


Henry  VII. 

In  1485  Richmond  made  another  attempt,  landed  at  Mil/ord  Haven, 
and  completely  defeated  Richard  in  the 
1485.     BatUe  of  BoRworth  Field, 
Aug.  22.     where  Richard  was  slain. 

£i  1471  ^7illlam  Caxton,  printer,  established  a  pnss  at  West- 
minster ;  in  1474,  he  published  "  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse," 
the  first  book  printed  in  England. 

SB.    SPANISH  PENINSDLA. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were,  since  123S,  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Graiuida,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indoBtrr  flourished. 
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Wm^   with  the   Christian  kingdoms,  occasionally   in  alliance  willi 
Morocco. 

1492.     Conquest  of  Granada  and  nnion  of  the  kingdom  with 
Castile. 

The  Ifingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragan  during  this  period  were  in- 
volved in  eonstant  wara,  CTet  renewed  and  of  varying  fortune,  with 
the  Moore  and  with  one  another.  In  both  kingdoms  bloody  wars  of 
succession  and  civil  wars. 

Of  the  kings  of  Castile  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  thirteenAi  century 
Sancko  I  v.,  in  the  fourteenth  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Henry  the  Battard, 
the  first  of  whom  was  aided,  in  his  war  with  Henry  for  ue  throne,  by 
England  (victory  of  the  lilack  Prince  at  Najara,  1367),  the  latter 
by  France.  Mercenary  bands  or  free  companies,  under  BeHrand  da 
Guesclin,      Peter  defeated  and  killed  at  Monliel  in  1369. 

Peter  III.  {1276-1'28S)  of  Amgon  acquired  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Ids  second  son,  James,  while  his  eldest  son, 
4ipAonJ0 ///,  succeeded  him  in  Aragon.  His  successor,  Peter /F., 
curbed  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobility  of  Aragon.  lu  1410,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  Catalonia,  a  Castilian  prince,  Fer- 
dinand, ascended  the  throne  of  Aragwn.  His  grandson,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  (1479-1516),  by  the  marriage  which  he  had  made  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  throne  with  laabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  laid 
the  foundatiou  for  the  final  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Portugal. 

The  legitimate  line  of  Bu^^mdy  became  extinct  (13S3),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  illegitimate  Burguodian  line.  Heroic  age  of  Portu- 
gal, which  now  reached  its  greatest  power.  Conquests,  Cevia,  Tan- 
gier! j  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Algarbe  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Voyages  and  discoveries  (p.  279),  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator  (1391-1460  ;  discovery  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  1418-19  ;  Cape  Verde,  1445 ;  Awres,  1447; 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1456). 

5  6.    THE  NORTH  AHD  EAST. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Each  a  imited  kingdom  from  about  850  on,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity about  1001),  these  tliree  kmgdoras  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
Calmar  (1397).  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  IV.,  married  Hakon  VI.  of  Norway,  and  after  the  deatli  of  Uakon 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  first  for  her  minor  son  (t  1387).  The 
crown  of  Sweden  was  transferred  to  her  by  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom.    The  union  lasted  (interrupted  by  Sweden)  to  1524. 

RusaU. 

From  862  to  1598,  under  the  house  of  Surtk,  converted  by  Wxdirmr 
the  Great  988,  soon  divided  into  many  principalities,  which  were  in 
Uieory  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev,  but  practically  were 
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tolerably mdepeudent.   Ihiringthe  supremaej  of  theUOQgoIsinRuH- 
Bia,  which  endured  250  years,  there  grew  up  a  new  grand  principal- 

S''  ',  that  of  Moscow,  which  after  the  devastation  of  Kiev  by  the 
oDgols  (1239),  and  its  conquest  b;  the  Lithuanians  (1320,  p.  169), 
became  the  national  centre  of  Kuasla.  After  a  long  contest  the 
Mongol  supremacy  in  Russia  was  overthrown  (14S0)  b;  Ivan  HL, 
th«  Qreat,  the  founder  of  the  nuit«d  monarchy.  lUpubliu  of  Nov~ 
gorod  subjugated  (1478). 

Poland. 
Under  the  Piasts  (;840-1370,  Christian  about  1000)  involved  in 
war  with  Germany,  with  the  heathen  FrusBians  (later  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights),  and  with  Russia-  The  last  king  of  tliis  house  was 
Casimir  the  Great.  Short  union  with  Hungary  under  Louis  the  Great 
(1370-1382),  Louis'  younger  daughter,  Hedidg,  married  the  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  Vladislae  II.  Jagetlo,  whereby  PolEuid.  and  Uthu- 
ania  were  united  under  the  Iionse  of  JageUo  from  1386  to  1572. 
Conversion  of  Lithuania. 

Conquered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  order  (p. 
218),  smce  1309  residence  of  the  grand  master  at  Martenburg.  The 
order  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Winrich  oon  Kniprode  (1351- 
1382) ;  beginning  of  a  gradual  decline.  Defeat  of  the  order  by  the 
Poles  at  Tannenberg  (1410). 

The  energy  and  daring  at  Henry  of  Plauen  brought  about  the  ad- 
vanti^eoua  /rst  peace  of  Thorn  (1411).  The  revolt  of  the  Prussian 
nobles  in  the  country  and  the  cities  and  theii'  alliance  with  Fohud  led 
to  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  (1466)  :  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland 
ceded  to  Poland  ;  the  order  retamed  East  Prussia  as  a  Polish  Jief, 

Hungary. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  Hungary  waa  occupied  by 
the  Finnish  '  tribe  of  UagyairB  (p.  193)  ;  until  1301  under  the  reign- 
ing house  of  the  A  rpads.  Introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  duke 
Geisa  and  his  son  St.  Stephan,  the  first  king  of  Hungary  (crowned 
lOOO).  Extensive  immi^tion  of  Germans.  Ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  country  into  ten  bishoprics  ;  political  division  into  seventy-two 
counties  (Ge^nschafien).  Formation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy 
{Magnats).  The  Golden  Bttll  eitorted  from  King  Andrew  11.  (con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.),  after  his  return  from  a  cru- 
sade (p.  216),  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arpads,  Hungary  came  under  the  house 
of  Anjou  (1308-1332).  Period  of  greatest  power  under  Iriinis  tho 
Great  (1342-1382),  who  in  1370,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland 

Under  Sigismund  of  the  bonae  of  Luxemburg  (1387-1437),  be- 
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1439),  and  afterwards,  Vladislav  Til.  of  Poland,  elected  king  ;  the 
latter  fell  at  Varna  (1444)  in  battle  againflt  the  Turks,  whereupon 
Albert's  minor  eon,  Ladmaia  Postumus,  succeeded.  The  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  ^ojiin  Hwiyadi,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Belgrade  (1466). 
After  bis  death  and  that  of  Ladislaxu,  Hunyadl's  son,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinui,  became  king  (1458-1490).  After  hia  brilliant  reign  Hungry 
v/aa  united  with  Bohemia  under  Ladislaai  II.,  of  the  house  of  Jagello, 
and  the  succession  was  secuted  to  the  archduke  Maiimiliati  of  Aus- 


Turka,  SIonBola,  and  the  I 
Supremacy  uf  the  Osman  (^Oltoman)  Turks,  Turcoman  nomads, 
founded  in  Asia  Minor  bj  Osrnan  I.,  about  1300.  His  successors, 
Urchan,  Murad  /.,  and  Bajazel  I,,  extended  Turkish  power  during  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  confines  of  Europe  (Adriauople,  residenoe 
of  the  sovereigns  in  13G5). 

Hie  development  of  the  Osraanio  power  was  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Mongols  under  Timur  Iienk  (i.  c.  the  Lame),  commonly  colled 
Tamerlane  or  Timur  the  Tatar,  Bajazet  being  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  1402  at  Angora.  One  of  Ba^azet's  successors,  JUuhamined  II., 
destroyed  the  BaBteiu  Empire,  whiuh  bad  been  under  the  mle  of  tba 
Paladogi  since  1261,  by  the 

1453.     Conquest  of  Constantinople. 

Flight  of  Grecian  acholarB  to  Italy,  where  they  taught  in 
the  univeraities,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  study  of  Grecian 
literature. 

China. 
In  1403  the  rebellions  prince.  Yen,  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  TuiiB-lo  (1403-1425),  and  proved  an  efficient  mler,  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Tatary,  and  anneiang  Cochin-China  and  Tonquia 
to  China.  Under  Seoen-tUi  (1426-1436)  Cochin-China  revolted. 
Chingtung  (■1436-146S)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  in  1450, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  until  released  by  a  Chinese  victory  in  1457. 
The  quiet  reigns  of  Ching-bwa  (1465-1488)  and  Hung-oho  C148&- 
1506)  were  unmarked  by  important  events, 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Aahlkaga  Shoguns  (1338-1573), 
whose  founder,  Ashikaga-Taka-Uji,  act  up  a  rival  emperor,  Japan 
was  under  two  dynasties,  —  the  southern  (legitimate)  at  Yoshino,  the 
northern  (uaurpets)  at  Kioto;  the  true  sovcreignH,  meantime,  were  the 
Shoguns  at  Kioto.  The  period  is  a  dark  one,  filled  with  constant  wara 
between  the  dynasties,  and  civil  wars  in  Kioto. 

It  ia  curious  to  reflect  that  in  the  midst  of  these  wretched  wars 
Columbus  was  sending  messen^ra  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  charged 
with  letters  to  tie  sovereign  of  Japan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WEST- 
PHALIA (149M648). 

i  1.    INVEMTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  COLONIES. 

Thtee  inventions,  whose  discoveiy  l)elonga  to  the  Middle  Age,  hot 
which  came  into  mote  common  use  at  the  he^nning  of  the  modem 
period,  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  total  change  in 
society  which  followed.  1.  The  magnetic  needle,  probably  early 
diseovered  by  the  Chinese,  apphed  in  navigation  (compass)  in  the 
east  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  in  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  (by  Flavio  Gioja?).  This  invention  materially  advanced 
the  discoveries  of  the  new  era,  2.  G-unpo^rder,  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Asia  (China,  India,  Arabia).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion whose  tmtJi  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  invented  by  the  monk, 
BerChold  ScAtmrz,  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  1354  (?).  It  was  first 
nsed  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
class  of  weapons  thus  introduced  were  at  first  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect,  and  of  but  little  value  ;  but  their  improvement  gradually 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  military  science  and  art,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  destruction  of  ehivalFy.     Standing  amiiea  took  the 

Elace  of  the  feudal  levies,  and  aided  the  princes  to  triumph  over  the 
iwer  order  of  feudal  nobility.    3.  Pitntii^  (p.  253),  which  was  more 
widely  spread  after  the  conquest  of  Mainz  (1462),  had  scattered  the 
assistants  of  Fust  to  various  lauds.     This  invention  would,  however, 
have  very  largely  failed  of  its  effect,  but  for  the  improvement  made 
at  about  the  S'lme  time  in  the  manufacture  of  Paper. 
1492.    Discovery  of  America  by  Colmnbus  (Colon). 
For  detaik  and  the  further  course  of  discovery  see  page 
282,  etc. 
1498.     Ocean  route  to  the  Bast  Indies  tSisoovered  by 
7asoo  da  G^ma. 
After  the  Canary  Islande,  Madeira,  and  the  Awree  had  been  discov- 
ered by  daring  sailors  (especially  Italians)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenUi  century,  but  had  since  been  partiaUy  forgotten,  the  Portu- 
gueae  at  the  instanoe  of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator  (p.  276),  b&- 
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gan  in  1415  to  paah  southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa  in  oi^ci  to 
find  the  way  to  India.  The  death  of  Henry  (1460)  interrupted  the  prog- 
ress of  discovery  for  a  considerahle  time,  hut  in  1486  BaitholomEeua 
Diaz  reached  Cabo  tormenioso,  called  hj  Joba  II.,  Cabo  da  buena 
esperanxa  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  and  in  1498  Vaaco  daGama  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Maiabar  (Calicut,  p.  363).  (Martin  Behaim  of  Nu- 
remberg, author  of  the  celebrated  globe  still  preserved  in  that  city, 
which  shows  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  just  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (1492),  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gaU 

The  Eastern  trade  (in  silt,  cotton,  pearls,  apices  and  other  luxuries), 
had  been  carried  on  partly  by  land  through  ceutral  Asia,  and  partly 
across  the  Istlunus  of  Suez  and  the  Ked  Sea,  and  across  Arabia  and 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  conquests  of  Islam,  and  especially  die 
capture  of  Constantinople,  had  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  prof- 
itable routes,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  ijecame  of  great 
nportance,  especially  to  the  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  who 

i  been  excluded  from  trade  with  the  East,  wherein  the  merchant 


hadh 


found  at  the  court  of  Spain  patrons  wiUing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
a  western  route,  at  once  (according  to  the  data  with  which  he  reck- 
oned) shorter  and  simpler. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  pros- 
perity of  Alexandria  and  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  Portugal  for  one  hundred  years, 
after  which  it  passed  into  the  Iiands  of  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  failure  of  Columbus  had  a  still  greater  importance  in  history, 
disclosing  a  new  world,  where  immigrants  from  the  old  should  develop 
new  political  constitutions  and  new  social  conditions. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  was  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy .dim«da  (1504^1509), and  especially  by  Albuquerque  (1509-1515; 
see  p.  353), 

1519-1522.     First  voyage  around  the  world  under  Fer- 
dinand Magalhaea  (Magellan), 
a  Portuguese  who  had  entered  the  Spanish  service.     Passage  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  StraiU  of  Magellan.   Magalhaeswaakilled  in  1521 
on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

§2.    AMERICA. 
It  is  probable  that' as  early  as  1000  the  Northmen,  who  had  occu- 
pied Iceland  since  874  and  had  thence  made  settlements  in  Greenland 
(985),  had  not  only  discovered  hut  had  tried  to  colonize  tlie  conti- 
nent of  America  (Vinland).' 

1  More  tlian  a  dosien  cUims  lo  tlie  di.'icoverv  or  nttempts  at  the  discovery  of 
America  before  Columbua  have  been  preferred  by  various  nationalities,  a  brief 
list  of  which  is  bcre  appended:  1.  St  Brandaa  (bOb)  and  8t.  Blaaloviui 
tlfalo)  in  tlie  sixth  century.  2.  Seven  Spanish  blsHops  (714  or  734);  Is!- 
and  oE  Seven  Cities,  also  called  Antillia,  a  name  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Antilles.    3.  Buddblat  prisats  from  China  (158),  followed  by  Hoei-Shin  (4S9J, 
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936.   Bjamt  Hepalfitm  saw  the  coast  of  Vmlaiid,  tmt  did  not  land. 

1001.  Lei/  Erihon  discovered  Helluland,  Markiand,  Vinland,  where 
he  built  some  booths. 

1002.  Tkonoald  Erikaon  coasted  along  Kjalamei  and  died  at  Kroa- 
aannets. 

1007-1009.    Thorfinn  Karinfm,  under  whom  a  colony  was  established 
which  remained  several  yesxs  in  Vinlajid.     Birth  of  the  child 

1011.   Helge  and  Finnhorge  with  Fregda,  wife  of  Thorwald.      The 
tragical  ending  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  discouraged 
colonization  ;  yet  traces  of  intercourse  are  observable  for  a 
long  time,  (1121,  Bishop  Erik  of  Greenland  ;  1266,  TOfage  of 
cler^Fnien  of  Greenland  to  the  Arctic  re^oos ;  1255,  Adelhard 
and  Thorwald  Helgason ;  1347,  voy^e  of  seventeen  men  fnxu 
Greenland). 
The  identification  of  the  places  visited  and  named  by  the  Northmen 
is   attended  with   great,   perhaps   insurmountable   difBcuIties.     The 
detailed  eipusition  of  Rafn  (Helluland  =  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor ;  MarUand  =  Nova  Scotia  ;  Vinland  =  Mt.   Hope  Bay  ;  Kjal- 
amess  ^=  Cape  Cod  ;  KiossanncBs  =^  Boston  Harbor)  is  hardly  to  be 
accepted  ;  some  writers  place  the  southern  limit  of  discovery  at  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.' 

Wherever  they  were  made,  the  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in 
America  were  not  lasting,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  had  almost 
passed  away  by  the  fourteenth  century.     Allliough  Columbus  had 

discovered  Foa-iang.  (See  Iieland,  Fou-inno,  [or  arguments  in  Favor  of  this 
discoverr-)  4.  Boagues;  Jvan  de  fEitraide  labout  1000)-  B.  NortbmeD 
mS).  6.  Art  Utuwin,  (roni  Limerick  in  Ireland  |982)  diMOvered  Huitramnnn 
ln«d  (Wliite  Man's  Und)  or  Irland  it  Sfikia  (Great  Ireland).  South  Camlins  V 
Florida?  He  was  eucceeded  by  BJarn  Atbrandton  1999|,  and  Gudleif  Gvd~ 
hagion  (1029].  T.  Arabians:  Amayhrtant  (in  the  eleventh  century).  8. 
Modoo  Bii  Qwynedd,  a  Welsh  prince  (1170).  9.  Vadlno  and  Ouido  Vi- 
valdB  (1281).  Theortoro  Diiria  and  Ufiolino  Vivalrta  (12a2),  Veiietiatis.  10. 
Hloolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  (1S80-90),  Thin  "  discovery  "  involves  an  older 
one  made  by  ■  fishennan  of  "  b'rislanda  "  about,  1380.  11,  Cortoretd,  1403. 
13.  Sikolny,  a.  Polish  pilot  (14T6).  13.  AlonEO  BanObeB  de  Belva  (14S1) 
tlie  pilot  who  as  some  claim  died  m  the  house  of  Cfeiumbua,  leaving  his  journal 
in  the  tatter's  hands.  14.  Martin  Behaim  11184).  15.  Cousin  and  Finion 
fromEHeppe[14ST). 

This  discovery  of  America  has  heen  assigned  to  still  other  races  by  disputants 
over  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 
Egyplinnt,  Tj/riaiu,  Phanidimi,  Canaaaitci,  NoriBtgiaat,  Chinese,  Jbtriatu, 
Bcylhinni,  Tatar;  Jeaa  (the  Lost  Tr'ibei),  R<mnn$,  Malayi ;  there  t»  also  the 
Iheorv  of  settlement  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Atlatttit,  and  of  a  new  creation.  It 
ispleannt,fromapatrioiicslandpoint,  to  state  that  it  has  beeu  recently  asserted 
that  Europe  was  originally  populated  from  America. 

1  Three  "relics"  of  the  Northmen  have  been  famnua  in  their  time.  1.  The 
Writiac  Rock  on  the  Taunton  River  near  Di^hton,  Mass.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  inscription  was  in  runes,  and  it  has  been  mterpreted  by  northern  schotara  to 
contain  an  account  of  the  vota^  of  ThorfiaB,  but  it  seems  at  present  that 
WashinglOD's  opinion  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  picture  writing  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  2.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  northern 
oncin  of  this  structuro  can  hardlv  be  maintained  Bgninst  the  more  probable 

.1 .: :.„!.„<>„  t — j:^  '-noldin  tbeladerhflir  of  the  sev- 

or,"  discovered  in  the  earlv  part 
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visited  Iceland  in  1477,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  heard  of  them  ; 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  no  Buspicions  of  the 
eiistenoe  of  a  continent  southwest  of  Iceland.^ 

Chiiatoforo  Colombo  (he  called  himself  and  signed  htmaelf, 
after  he  became  a  Spaniard,  regularly  Cilstobal  Colon),  bom 
(1435  ?,  1446  ?)  at  Genoa,  of  plebeian  origin,  a  sailor  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  wiflhed  to  trj  a  western  rout«  by  sea  to  India  (by  which 
name  in  his  day,  the  whole  East  was  meant),  and  especially  to  Zipangu, 
(Japan)  the  magic  island,  which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (travels 
12T1-1295)  had  described  in  the  book  MtrabUia  M-undi.  Starting 
from  the  erroneous  calculations  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  concerning 
the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  the  habitable  region  (the  Eas- 
tern Continent),  Columbus  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth  too 
short  by  a  sirUi,  thus  locating  Zipangu  in  about  the  position  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  His  plans  having  been  rejected  by  Portugal 
(aft«r  the  failure  of  an  eipedition  secretly  despatched  westward  to 
discover  land),  Columbus  in  1486  accepted  the  service  of  the  crown 
of  Castile  (Isabella).  Delayed  in  the  execution  of  his  project  by  the 
Arabian  war  and  the  lach  of  money  at  the  court,  he  was  about  to 
offer  his  services  at  the  court  of  France  or  England,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Grenada  promised  the  necessary  means  for  the  expedition.* 
Contract  with  Columbus,  who  received  nobility,  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  the  newly 
discovered  lands. 

1492,  Aug.  3-1493,  March  15.  Pint  Voyage.  Departure  from 
Polos  with  three  small  vessels  on  the  3d  of  August,  from  the 
Canaries  on  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  12,  landing  on  Guanaham,* 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Discovery  of  Cuba  (called  by 
Columbus  Joanna)  and  Hayti  (Espanola,  St.  Domingo).  Ship- 
wreck off  Hayti,  foundation  of  the  first  colony  (^Navidad)  on 
that  island. 

1493,  May  3.  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  establishing  the  line  of  parti- 

tion, which  divided  that  part  of  the  world  not  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  meridian 
line  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  AH  W.  of  that 
line  to  fall  to  Spain,  all  E.  of  it,  to  Portugal.  This  comprouiise 
between  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  based  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic,  was  afterwards  revised  so  that  the  line 
was  extended  270  leagues  further  west  (1494). 
1^3,  Sept  25-1496,  June  11.  Becond  voyage  of  Colnmbn*  from 
Cadiz,  with  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  persons. 
Discovery  of  the  Lesser  AntUies  (inhabited  by  Caribs,  which  Colum- 

1  See  Paia]iel :  Geidt.  d,  Zeitrdtert  d.  ErUdeckuageit,  3d  ed.,  p.  S4. 

9  That  Columbus  laid  bis  plana  before  Genoa  is  unhiatorlcBl  (Feiichel,  2d 
ed.  p.  120). 

'  Tbe  chief  claimants  for  Ihe  honor  of  having  been  the  first  landing  place  of 
Columbus  ars  Cat  Mand,  Turk'i  litand,  WatUnfi  Island,  Snmana.  The  latter 
claim  waa  fiist  advanced,  and  ablv  advocated  b;  Oapt.  Q.  V.  Fox  in  his 
"  ACCempt  to  solve  tbe  Problem  of  the  First  Landing  TUce  uf  ColumbuB  in  tb« 
NewWorid."    Wasb-lBSa.    (U.  S.  Const  and  Geodetic  Survey.  J 
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bus  misundeTBtood,  Canibs,  whence  Cannibals)  and  the  island  of  Jata- 
aica.  Voyage  along  the  Bouthern  coaat  of  Cuba  to  witiim  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  western  end.  Foundation  of  hahella  in  Ilayti  (Dee. 
1493),  of  San  Domingo  on  the  same  ishmd  by  BaHhokimem  Cdvmiyui. 
1497,  May-Aug.  Voyage  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  from 
Bristol  with  two  vessels.  Discovery  of  lajid  {Frima  Visla, 
Cape  Breton  Island  (?),  Newfoundland  (?)  June  24,  1497  (not 
1494).  They  explored  the  coast  N.  to  67i=  N.  and  S.  for  aji  uncer- 
tain distance,  probably  not  so  far  as  Florida,  as  has  been  claimed. 

1497.  First  (alleged)  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Discovery 
of  t1>e  continent  of  South  America.  This  voyage  is  doubtful, 
thoueh  many  give  it  credence. 

1498,  liay-July  (?).     Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot ;  doubtful  re- 

sults (68°  N.  to  35=  N.  ?). 

1498,  May  30-1500,  Nov.  25.     Third  voyage  of  Colnmbna.     Dis- 

covery of  Trinidad  (July  31),  the  continent  of  South  America 
(Aug.  1)  ;  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Exploration  of  the 
(pearl)  coast  as  far  as  Mai^rita  Island.  Return  of  Columbus  to  His- 
paniola.  Dangerous  revolt  of  Roldan,  with  whom  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Columbus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  set- 
tlers on  account  of  lAs  foreign  birth,  and  his  avarice,  —  a  vice  from 
which  he  cannot  he  absolved,'  —  was  accused  at  court.  BobadiUa,  sent 
out  as  judge  with  especial  powers,  sent  Columbus  and  his  brother  in 
chains  to  Spain  (1500).  Columbus  mas  at  once  released  upon  hie  arri- 
val and  treated  with  distinction  ;  he  retained  the  dignity  of  admintl, 
but  as  viceroy  was  superseded  by  Ovando. 

1499,  May-1500,  June.    Voyage  of  Alcnzo  de  Hojeda  and  Ame- 

rigo Veapncci. 

Discovery  of  Surinam,  Paria,  Venezuela,  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  from  3°  N.  (Braza?)  to  Cape  Vela.     This  is  often 
called  the  second  voyage  of  Vespucci,  hut  the  first  voyage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  1497,  when  he  reached  the 
continent  of  South  America,  is  doubtful. 
Veapaccl  was  a  learned  Florentine  (1451-1512)  who  participated 
in  two  Portuguese  voyages  to  South  America,  entered  the  service  of 
Castile  in  1505,  and  nlled  the  position  of  Royal  Pilot  from  1508  until 
his  death,  a  poet  in  which  he  rendered  important  services  to  science, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  maps.     The  new  world  was  called 
after  him,  not  by  him,  America.     Tne  originator  of  this  name  was 
Martin  WaUzemllUer  (Hylacomjlus)  from  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
professor  at  St.  Die  in  Lorraine  (1507}.    The  name  of  ilmmca  spread 
at  first  only  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  did  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  until  the  close  of  the  sisteenth  century.' 

'  Fesoliel,  2d  «d.,  p,  3T3. 

9  Humboldt,  Examen  critique  de  rhittoire  et  de  la  geogmpkit  du  aoUFCaa 
continent ;  FesoheL  Getck.  d.  ZtUalter  d.  Eatdeckungea,  cap.  XIII.,  Mhani- 
luagen  ssr  Erd^nd  Volherkunde,  1S7T.  Two  atteniptB  have  been  receutly 
made  to  derive  America  from  s  native  word :  Julsa  Maroou,  in  the  AlSantic 
Muathly  (1ST6,  March),  and  T.  B.  Lambert,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geopaphical  Soc.  (or  1883,  p.  43.  Accurdint'  to  the  former,  America  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  name  of  a  ranf;e  of  mountsias  in  Nicaragua;  the  latter 

dated  map  lo  bear  the  name  "  America  "  was  that  in  the  edilioa  at  Solinut  of 
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1499,  Dec.-1500,  Sept.    Voyage  of  Vincent  Tafies  Pinzon  from 

PsloB. 

Biaoovery  of  CapeS-  Augvstin  (Feb.  28),  of  the  Amazon.  Pas- 
eage  of  the  ec[uator.  This  voyage  traced  the  South  Americaii 
coast  to  8°  20'  S. 

1600,  April.    Pedro  Alvarei  Cabral,  bound  for  the  Bast  Indies,  was 

accidentally  (?)  carried  westward  nutil  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  about  10"  S.  He  called  the  country  Terra  Sanclie 
Crucis,  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Portugal. 

1500.  Oaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Newfoundland 

(Conception  Bay),  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador. 

1601.  Cortereal  sailed  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  a  hope  which  inspired  the  continuous  efforts  of 
nearly  all  the  early  explorers.    He  was  lost  upon  the  voyage. 

1501.  Second  voy^e  of  Vespucci  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 

1502,  May  11-1504,  Nov.  7.     Fourth  (and  last)  voyage  of  Co- 

lumbus. Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Veragaa,  Porto 
Betlo.  Shipwreck  at  Jamaica. 
Columbus  died  in  Valladolid  (1506)  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  discoveries 
were  parts  of  Asia.  His  son,  Don  Diego  Cohtmbus,  viceroy  and  admi- 
ral. A  grandson  and  great  grandson  of  the  discoverer  rettuned  the 
hereditary  title  of  admiral. 

De  BaatidaB  traced  in  1500-1502  the  coast  of  Panama  to  Pt. 
Manzanilla.  Hojeda  (1502),  Vespwxi  (3d  voyage,  1503),  Jvan  de  la 
Cosa  (1505),  etc.,  examined  more  minutely  the  coasts  already  dis- 
covered, while  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the  work  of  settlement  and 
conquest  was  being  pushed  forward.  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  West  Indies,  whose  race  disappeared  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  is  prohable  that  more  was  learned  of  the  coasts  of  both  Amer- 
icas in  this  period  than  has  heen  divulged  ;  the  rivalry  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  leading  to  a  careful  secrecy  regarding  all  discoveries,  Tlie 
emct  historical  value  of  the  D'Este  map,justmade  public  by  M.Har- 
rissc,  cannot  be  known  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  clearly  established 
the  tact  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  beyond  Cape 
Cod  was  welt  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
1.5M.  French  iishermen  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
1506.   Jean  Denya  of  Honfteur,  and  Camart  of  Rouen,  examined  (and 

sketched)  the  Gulf  of  Si.  Lawrence. 
1506.   Jaan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Vincenl  Yariez  Pinzon  discovered  Yuca- 
tan.    In  1508  they  coasted  South  America  to  40°  S. 
1508.   Circumnavigation  of  Cuba,  by  Orampo.    AiJ>erl  in  the  St.  Law- 
Importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines. 

1511.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velasquez. 

1512.  Discovery  of  Florida  by  Juan  Fence  de  Leon,  govemoi 
(since  1510)  of  Porto  Rko. 

1513.  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Vasco  Kunez  de  Bal- 
boa, who  crossed  the  isthmus  from  ,)lnli^ua  on  theGulf  of  Ura- 
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ba    (Keats'   sonnet),      Balboa  waa  put  to  death  in  1514  by 

Dacita,  governor  of  Dariiin,  Cartbagena,  and  Uraba  (Castila 

del  Oro). 
151S.  Voyage  of  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  in  search  of  a  passage  to 

the   East  Indiea.     Discovery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the 

banks  of  which  river  Solis  waa  killed  by  the  natives. 
1517.  Alleged  voyage  of  Sebastiaa  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomaa  Pert, 

It   is  very  doubtful  if  thU  voyage  was   made,  or  if  made, 

what  part  of  America  was  reached. 
Barlkoiomi  de  Las  Casas   (1474-1566)  nrent  to  the  Indies  in  1502 
with  Columbus,  bishop  of   Chiapa    (in  Meiico),  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1517.  Francis  Hernandez  Contoua  rediscovered  Tucatan  (Cape  Ca- 
toehe)  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  (^Mayas'), 
who  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Aztec  empire  m 
Mexico. 

1518.  Juaa  de  Grij'alva  coasted  from  Yucatan  to  Panuco,  and  brought 

back  tidings  of  the  Mexican  empire  of  Monteztima. 
Name  of  "  New  Spain  "  given  to  the  region  which  he  ex- 
plored. 

1519.  Alvarez  Pineda,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Garay, 

coasted  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  of  Panuco. 
1519-1521.  Cunnuest  of   Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortes 

(1485-1547), 

whom  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Caba,  had  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  small  force  of  600  foot,  sixteen  cavalry,  thirteen 
cross-bowmen,  fourteen  cannon,  but  immediately  removed.  Cortez 
sailed  against  the  will  of  the  governor.  Capture  of  Tabasco  (March). 
Landing  at  St.  Juan  de  Utoa  (April  21),  Negotiations  with  Monte- 
luma,  who  ordered  the  invaders  to  leave  3ie  kingdom.  Cortex, 
elected  general  by  the  troops,  dispatched  one  ship  to  carry  a  report 
to  king  Charles  of  Spain,  and  beached  (not  burned)  the  rest.  Foun- 
dation of  VUla  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  In  alliance  with  the  Tlascalana 
Cortez  marched  upon  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Montexitma  (Monteeuh- 
cuma),  who  admitted  him  to  the  city  (Nov.  8).  Daring  seizure  of  the 
king  m  his  own  house.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  march  against  Naraaes 
whom  Velasqnez  had  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
strengthening  his  army  with  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  returned 
to  IMcxieo  (1520,  June).  Revolt  of  the  Mesicana,  sfonn  of  the 
temple,  death  of  Montezuma  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  subjects,  who 
were  indignant  at  his  submission  to  the  Spaniards.  Ilie  Spaniards, 
leaving  the  city  (July  1),  were  furiously  attacked  on  one  of  the 
causeways  through  the  lake  and  suffered  terrible  loss  {Noche  Irisle). 
Reinforced,  Cortez  defeated  tiie  Mexicans  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Otompan  (July  8)  Occupation  of  Tescuco  (IJee.  31).  Conquest 
of  Izlapalapan  (1521)  After  having  built  a  fleet  of  tlurteen  vessels 
which  were  transported  by  knd  and  launched  in  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
Cortez  laid  siege  to  the  (<Lpital.  After  a  long  investment,  accon)- 
panied  with  an  almost  dady  storm  (May-Aug.  13,  1521)  the  city 
was  taken.     Capture  of  the  kuig  Guatemozin,  who  was  tortured  and 
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finally  execnted.  Submission  of  the  couotij.  Cortex,  at  first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Spiun  with  unlimited  power,  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  tlie  chief  comuuuid  uf  the  military  forces.  Prosecuting  the  search 
for  a  western  passage  he  discovered  California  (1526).  Cortez  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1540,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1547. 
1520.  Nov.  T-Nor.  28.    Passage   of  the  Straits   of    Magellan  bj 

iaagaUili«a,seep.  280. 
1620.  Voyage   uudertaken   for   slaves   at  the   su^estion   of   Lwxit 
Vasqucz   d'Ayllon,  exploration  of   the  east  coast  of    North 
America  to  32°  or  34°  N.     Caho  de  Sta  Helena,  "Chicora." 
1622.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas. 

1524.  AUaged  voyage  of  Oiovanal  de  Verraszano  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  Tlie  letter  of  Verraziano  which  gives 
the  only  extstin^  account  of  the  voyage  s.Bcribes  to  the  writer 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  of  N  orth  Araeriea  from  34° 
(39°)  N.  to  50°  N.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  places 
mentioned  can  be  identified.  The  truth  of  the  whole  st«ry  has 
been  disputed,  but  present  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
acceptance  (?). 

1524.  Geographical  congreas  of  Badajos,  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 

tween Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  which 
should  correspond  to  the  line  of  Alexander  VI.  in  the  western ; 
after  a  stormy  session  the  council  separated  without  reselling 
an  agreement. 
1525-1627.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  Pern  by  FranciBCo  Plaairo 
(1478  (7)-1541),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  had  heard  on  Balboa's  expedition  (p.  284), 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  Paarro,  Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  de  Laqae.  Repulse  of  Pizarro  and 
Almagro. 

1525.  Voyage  of  Estevan  Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  along  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  34°  N.  to  44°  N. 

1526.  Toyagie  of  Sebaatlan  Cabot  in  the  service  of  Spain.      Ex- 

ploration of  the  Bio  dela  Plata,  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
The  English  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  cuscoverics  since 
the  time  of  Cabot,  although  traces  enough  of  intercourse  re- 
mam  to  sliow  that  the  New  World  was  not  entirely  neglected. 

1627.  Voyage  of  John  Rut,  who  coasted  north  to  53°  N.  and  retomed 
by  way  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
(Norunibegd). 

1528.  Unsuecessiul  expedition  of  PamphUo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
nnder  a  grant  of  all  the  conntry  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  River  of  Palms.  After  visiting  Apalaehe  (June  5)  Nar- 
vaez  sailed  westward  and  was  lost  in  a  storm  (Nov.).  Of  the 
survivors,  tour,  one  of  whom  was  CahefO  de  Vaca,  made  their 
way  by  land   to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  (1536). 

1528.  Settlement  of  Germims  at  Caro,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracapana ;  presented  to  the  family  of  Weiser  by  Charles  V, 

1531-1532.    Conquest  of  Peru  by  Puebxto. 

The  undertaking  was  favored  by  a  civil  war  which  was  raging 
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at  tbe  time  in  tbe  empire  of  the  lacas.     FoDiidatk>n  of  8t.  Michael 

on  the  Piuro  in  Peru.     Capture  of  the  Inca,  Alahuallpa,  before  his 
army  (Nov.  16),  who,  after  the  extortion  of  an  imiuenBe  ransom,  was 

Sit  to  death  (1533).  March  of  Alvarado  from  Puerto  Viego  to  QutW. 
ceupation  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  Ineaa  (1534).  Feuda  between 
the  Spaniah  leaders.  Ahnagro  defeated  (1538)  and  executed  bj 
Paxaro.  Tbe  hitter  was  afterwards  killed,  with  hia  brother.  The 
Spanish  crown  assumed  the  adminiatration  of  the  eountiy  (1548), 
1534.  First  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartler,  a  French  sailor,  from  St. 
Malo.  Discoverj  of  tbe  west  coast  of  Netufoundland  { May 
10),  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Miramkhi  Bay,  Anticosti,  coast 

to  ecN. 

1635.  May-1536.  July.  Second  voyi^  of  Caitiei;  discovery  of 
the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  River  of  St.  Lawrence  iHochelaga), 
as  far  as  tbe  site  of  Montre^.  lufoimation  received  about 
the  great  lakes. 

Foundation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lima.     UnsuccesBful  invamon 
of  C&ili  by  Almaffro. 

1537.  Discovery  of  Loieer  Califorma  by  Cortez. 

1538.  The   west   coast   of    South   America  explored   to  40°  S.   by 

V(Udivia. 

1639,  May-1543,  Sept.     Expedition  of  Ferdlnsndo  do  Soto,  gover- 

nor of  Cuba,  for  the  conqnest  of  Florida,  with  nine  yessels  and 
over  900  men.  After  toiLjome  marches  in  Florida,  with  no  result  but 
disappointment,  De  Soto  led  hia  men  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  died  (at  the  juncture  of  this  stream  and  the  Giiacoya)  and 
was  buried  in  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  expedition  (311  men) 
readied  Panuco  Sept.  10,  1543.  According  to  Dr.  Kohl,  De  Soto 
reached  30°  40'  N.  in  (jeoigia,  and  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio  (38''  N.) 

1539-1640,  Alonzo  de  Camargo  coasted  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  Peru,  completing  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Sonth 
America. 
1540.  Expedition  of  Alarcon  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
(Strait)  of  Anian).  Eiploration  of  tbe  coast  of  Califorma  to 
36°  N.  Voyage  np  the  Rio  Colorado,  Lower  Califomin,  pre- 
viously held  to  be  an  island,  was  thus  shown  t^i  be  a  peninsula, 
Barly  m^>s  so  represent  it ;  afterwards  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  isuud  spread  anew  and  late  into  the  next  century  the 
best  maps  of  America  contained  this  error. 
1640-1542.  Expedition  of  Francisco  Vasq-jez  Corouado,  sent  out  by 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  Meadoza,  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  of 
Cibola,  concerning  whose  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  derived 
extravagant  ideas  from  the  reports  of  tbe  Indians.  Coronado 
reached  Zufii  May  11.  Discovery  of  the  Mogui  canon  of  tbe 
Colorado.  Reports  of  a  city,  Quinira.  Coronado  wintered  at 
Zuni  among  tbe  Pueblo  Indians.  In  1541  be  marched  north- 
east to  40°  N.  and  returned  to  Meiieo  (bisons). 

1640.  Expedition  of  Cartler  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  five  ships. 
Roberval  (Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  RtAerval),  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Canada  and  Uocbelaga  and  all  countries 
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north  of  W  N.  (New  France),  failed  to  take  part  in  this  voyage. 
Cartiei  founded  tbe  fortress  of  Charlesburg  nod  e:<plored  the 
St.  Lawrence. 
IMl.  Goraalo  Pizarro,  eoTernor  of  Quito,  crossed  the  Andes  and  ck- 
plored  the  river  Najxi  for  ^00  leagues  :  his  Buhordinate,  Fran- 
cisco Orellana  sailed  down  the  Napo  to  the  Amazon,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  sea  (Aug.  6).  Orellana  returned  in 
1543  to  conquer  the  country,  but  died  in  the  search  for  the 

1542.  Roberval  reached  Newfoundland,  where  he  met  Carlter,  who, 
against  the  will  of  the  governor,  returned  to  France.  Rober- 
val  built  a  fort  not  far  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  but  the  en- 
terprise was  soon  abandoned. 
Eodrigues  de  CabrUle,  sent  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, discovered  Cape  Mendocino  in  42°  N.  on  the  west  of 
North  America,  and  explored  as  far  as  44"  N. 

1545.  Mines  of  Potosi  claimed  for  Spain. 

1547.  Pedro  de  Gasca,  president  of  Pem.  Organization  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country. 

1547.  Bishopric  of  Paraguay  established. 

1548.  First  act  of  the  English  Parliament  relating  to  America  (2 
Edw.  VI.  :  regulation  of  the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland). 

1555-1560.  Pirat  attempt  of  the  admiral  fle  Collgay  U>  found  a 
Protestant  settlement  in  America.  The  chevalier  Nicolaua 
Diirand  de  Viilegagnon  led  two  ships  to  Brazil,  and  founded  a 
colony  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeuv.  Geneva  sent  fourteen 
missionaries  to  the  colony.  Viilegagnon  now  joined  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  bis  defection  ruined  the  colony  ;  many  aet- 
tiers  returned  to  France  (1557),  some  of  the  rest  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Portuguese  (1558),  and  in  1560  the  colony  was 
entirely  broken  up  by  the  Portuguese  government.  Andre 
Theeel,  who  accompanied  Viilegagnon,  on  nis  return  to  France 
coasted  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  the  Sacallaos 
(Newfoundland),  and  on  hLs  return  described  his  voyage  in  a 
gossipy,  untmatworthy  book. 

1558.     Last  Spajiish  expedition  to  Carotana  ;  no  settlement  made. 

1560-1561.  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Urana  in  search  of  the  empire  of 
tbe  OrmagTitu,  and  of  the  scoundrel  Lope  de  Aguirre  in  search 
of  El  Dorado  in  South  America. 

1562.  Second  attempt  of  admiral  do  Colig;ny  to  establish  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  America.  Expedition  of  Jean  RUiavlt. 
Erection  of  Charles  Fori  near  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

1563.  First  slave  voyage  made  by  the  English  to  America.  John 
Hawkins  with  three  ships  brought  300  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies. 

1664.  !niird  attempt  of  Collsny  to  establish  a  Huguenot  Colony 
in  America.  Rene  Laudmmiere,  sent  to  carry  aid  to  Ribault's 
colony,  finding  tbe  settlers  gone  built  Fcrrl  Carolina  on  the  St. 
John's  river  in  Florida  (Jiuie).    Arrival  of  Ribaalt  (1565,  Aug. 


1365,  Sept.  20.    Storm  of  Fort  Carolina  by  the  Spiuiiards  under 
Menendez  de  Aviles ;  massacre  of  th>;  garrison  ("  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Frencluaeii,  but  as  to  Luthermia'').    Itibault,  baring 
put  to  sea,  was  wrei^ked,  captured,  and  slain  with  man;  of  bh 
company.     Cooatniction  of  three  Spanish  forts  (^Caatle  of  St. 
Anguatine). 
1568.  Expedition  of  Dominiqae  de  Gkiorgea  to  avenge  the  mas- 
April,     sacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Carolina.     Capture  and  destnic- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  forts,  massacre  of  the  garrison  ("  I  do  this 
not  aa  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  majriuecs,  but  as  t«  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers"). 
1573.  First  voyage  of  Pranoia  Drake  to  South  America.     Attack 
upon  tfonJyre  de  Dios,  Carthagena,  etc  ' 

1576,  First  voyage  of  Martin  Frobiaber  in  search  of  a  northwest 
June-Aug.     pa^sae^.     Discovery  of  Frobisher'a  Straii  and  Mela  /r~ 

cognita  ou  the  north  coast  of  North  America  (60°).     Supposed 
discovery  of  gold. 

1577,  May-Sept.     &cond  voyage  of  Frobiaber. 

1578,  May-Sept.     Third  voyage  of  Problaber. 

1577,  Dee.  13-1580,  Nov.  3.  Voyage  of  Francis  Drake  around  the 
world.  Touching  the  west  coast  of  North  America  he  dis- 
covered "Drake's  Port,  and  clamed  the  country  between  38°  N.  and 
42°  N.  for  England  onder  the  name  of  New  Albion. 
1678.  UnsueceBsfuI  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  Humphret/  GUbert,  un- 
der a  patent  from  i^een  Elizabeth. 

1683.  Second  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  GUberl.  Landing  at  New- 
foundland ho  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England 
in  right  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  On  the  return  voyage 
Sir  Hwaphrey  Gilbert  was  loat  in  a  storm. 

1684.  Sir  Walter  Balelgb  having  secured  atransfer  to  himself  of  the 
patent  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  dis- 
patched Ajnidas  and  Barltno  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.     They  landed  on 

Jnly  13.  the  island  of  Wocokon  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  queeu.  Eiploratiou  of  Roanoke.  On  their  return  the 
explorers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  which  received 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

1585.  Colony  of  180  persons  under  Sir  Bichard  Grenville 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island  ;  suffering  from  destitution  they  were  re- 
moved in  15S6  by  Drake.  Grenville  arriving  with  supplies  immedi- 
ately after  their  departure  left  fifteen  sailors  to  hold  possession  ;  they 
had,  however,  all  <iisa])pcared  before  the  arrival  (1587)  of  117  new 
colonists.  "  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Vit^inia,"  governor,  John  White. 
Vircfinia  Dare,  first  English  child  bom  in  America.  This  colony 
met  an  unknown  fate.  H''ftt'(e  returned  to  Virginia  in  1590,  but  could 
nut  find  the  colony.     In  1589  Raleigh  sold  his  patent. 

1586.  First  voy;^  of  John  Davis  to  the  nortli.  Exploration  of 
Davis  Sirails  to  66°  40".  Discovery  of  Gilbert  Sound  and 
CuTiAerland  Straits. 
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1586.  Naval  expedition  of  Sir  FrtauM  Drake  to  the  Spanieli  West 
Indtea.  Sack  of  St.  Domingo  and  Carihagena.  Rescue  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia. 

1587.  Third  voyage  of  /rjin  Davis  (the  eecond  was  to  Labrador  in 

1586).  He  reached  72°  12'  N,  and  discovered  the  Cnmher- 
laud  lalajidg,  London  Coast,  LunUey's  Ini^t  (Frobisher's  Strait '), 

15&2.  Alleged  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  la  Fuca  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  in  48°  N.  by  Apoaioloi  Valerianog,  a 
Greek,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Spain  under  the  name 
of  Juan  de  la  Puca.  Peschel  (Oach.  d.  Brdhmde,  L  273) 
regards  the  star;  as  apocryphal. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Bir  V7alter  Raleigb  to  Qnlana.  Capture  of 
the  city  of  St.  Jamea.  Search  for  El  Dorado.  Voyage  up 
the  Orlaoco  for  400  milea. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies.  Death 
of  Hawkins.     Drake  died  1596. 

1598.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  from  Henry  IV,  of  Frnaoe 
a  commiaaion  to  conquer  Canada.  He  left  forty  convicts  on 
the  Isle  of  Sable,  made  some  explorations  in  Acadia,  and  re- 
turned to  Frajice.  After  his  death  his  patent  was  granted  to 
Chenvlii,  who  made  two  successful  voy^es  to  Tadoattae,  and 
left  some  people  there  (1600). 

1602.  Voyage  of  Barlkotemew  Gostiold  from  Falmouth.     Taking  due 

westerly  course  he  first  saw  land  iu  42°  N.  Discovery  of  a 
cape  which  Gosnold  named  Cape  Cod  (May  15).  Discovery 
of  Bustard's  Bay  (called  Gositoid's  Hope).  Erection  of  a  fort 
and  storehouse  on  Cuityhunt  (called  by  Gosnold  ElisabelA 
Island,  a  nanie  now  applied  to  the  whole  chain  of  islands  of 
which  thia  ia  the  moat  westerly).  Rctnm  of  the  whole  party 
to  England. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Martin  Pring  from  Bristol  along  the  ooaat  of  Maine 
from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  from  Bruuage,  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1604.  Foundation  of  Port  Boyal  (the  present  Annapolis) 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French. 

In  1603  Pierre  du  Gait,  Sieur  de  Monls,  obtained  from  Henry 
rV.  of  France  a  grant  of  all  lands  in  Nortli  America  from  40°  N,  to 
46°  N.  (from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunswick),  under  the  name  of 
Acadia.  (This  name  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  present  New 
Bninamick,  and  the  i-'reneh  possessions  in  N.  America  were  designated 
generally  as  JVem  France.)  In  1601  De  Monis  aasociafad  himself 
with  M.  Poutrincourt  and  swled  tor  America  with  two  vessels. 
Fonndatian  of  Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt.  Discovery  of  the 
St.  John  River  by  Champlain,  De  Monts'  pilot.  De  Montg  built  a  fort 
at  iS(.  Croix,  but  in  the  following  year  joined  Poutrincourt  at  Port 
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1605.  Voyage oi Georgf  Wei/moutA  (whohaiimadeatriptoZaSrorforin 

1602)  to  the  coast  of  Maiue.  Santa  F6  in  New  Mexico  founded. 
Over  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  Amertca, 
and  thus  far  South  America  and  Central  America  had  alone  been  the 
scene  of  active  and  Bucceasful  colonization.  In  North  America,  a 
few  scattered  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south  and  one  French 
colony  in  the  north  were  the  only  I'epresentatives  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  nest  few  years  witnessed  a  mighty  change,  England, 
which  for  all  her  voyages  had  not  afoot  of  land  in  America,  entered  on 
a  course  of  settlement  and  conquest  which  ultimately  gave  her  tlie 
fairest  portion  ot  the  New  World. 

English,    Dutoh,   and    Swedish    Colonies    in    North 
America  (1606-1638). 
A.     EngllBh  ColonlM. 

1606.  April  10.  The  patent  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  becoming  void  by 
his  attainder  for  treason,  James  1.  issued  a  patent  dividing 

Virginia  into  two  parta  :  1,  The  First  Colony,  embracing  the 
country  from  34°  N.  to  38°  N.  with  the  right  to  settle  as  far  as  41°  N. 
if  thej  were  the  first  to  found  their  colony  :  this  southern  colony  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  principally  in  London 
XRickard  Hakbtyf),  and  known  bs  the  Iiondon  Company.  2.  The 
Second  Colony,  embracing  the  country  between  41°  N.  and  45°  N. 
with  the  right  of  settling  as  far  as  38°  N.  if  they  were  the  fii'st  to 
establish  their  colony  ;  tuis  northern  colony  was  granted  to  gentle- 
men  residing  chiefly  in  Brialol,  PlymouOi,  etc.,  and  hence  known  a^  the 
Plymouth  Company.  Each  company  was  to  become  owner  of  the 
land  for  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  first  settlement,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  inland.  The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  colonies 
should  he  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  government  of  each  colony 
was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  England  and  nominated  by  the 
king  ;  the  local  government  was  intrusted  to  a  council  resident 
ill  America  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  conform  to  hii 
regulations.  Imports  from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  j 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations,  the  duties  for  twenty- 
years  to  go  to  the  colonies.  Right  of  coinage  and  of  self-defense. 
Establishment  of  a  Council  ot  Virginia  in  England  for  tlie  snpei ' 
tendence  of  both  cdonies. 

Colony  of  South  Virginia- 

1607>  May  13.  Foundation  of  Jamestown  in  the  southern 
colony  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  coloiiists  sent  out  under 
Chrktmlier  Newport.  It  included  BarOioliymew  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith.  Dissensiou  in  the  council.  Explorations  by  John 
Smith  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
chief,  Powhatan,  but  iti  the  end  released  (story  of  the  rescue 
of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatan').     In  1607 
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Smith  explored  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  first  years  the 
colony  suffered  severely  from  eitremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as 
well  as  from  diBseusioiu  and  bad  provision  by  the  eompany. 
Laborers  were  scarce,  the  colonists  being  either  gentlemen  op 

1609.  Second  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia,  inereaae  of 
privileges  and  of  members.  Lord  Delaware  (Thoiaa)  West) 
^pointed  governor  for  life.     Smith  returned    to   England. 

1610.  ito  distress  in  the  colony  was  so  great  {The  Starving  Time) 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  abandonment  when  Lord  Dela- 
ware arrived  with  supplies. 

1611.  Delaware  returning  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gales  was  sent  out 
as  deputy  governor. 

1612.  Third  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia.  Inclusion 
of  the  Bermiidas  within  their  possessions. 

1613.  The  French  having  established  the  colony  of  St.  Savimar  at 

Mount  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  governor  of  South 
Virginia  sent  Samuel  Argot  to  dispossess  them.  Argal  de- 
stroyed St,  Saviour  and  razed  Port  Royal.  On  hia  return  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hudson's 
River  (?). 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  deputy  governor  of  South  Virginia. 

1616.  Land,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  of  the  company  by  farmers 
as  tenants-at-will,  was  now  made  private  property  ;  fifty  acres 
being  now  granted  to  every  colonist  and  his  heirs. 

1617.  Samuel  Argal  succeeded  Sir  George  Yeardley  as  deputy  gover- 
nor of  South  Virginia ;  reduced  state  of  the  colony.     £i  the 

1613.  fallowing  year  Lord  Delaware  sailed  with  supplies  and  colonists 
for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Bigorons  government 
of  Argal.  At  this  time  there  were  600  persons  and  300 
cattle  in  the  colony  ;  the  only  exports  were  tobacco  and  sassa- 
fras, and  the  London  company  was  indebted  £5,000. 

1619.  First  General  AssBmbly  in  Sotitli  Virginia  convoked 
(June  19)  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  governor  general,  con- 
sisting of  the  burgesses  of  the  colony,  representing  eleven  "ho- 
Toughs"or  plantations.  The  burgesses  sat  with  the  council 
and  governor. 

Introduction  of  negro  slaves  (20)  into  Viipnia  by  a  Dutt^ 
vessel. 

1620.  The  colony,  numbering  1000  persons,  received  an  accession 
of  1200  new  settlers.  Introduction  of  women  who  were  sold 
as  wives  to  the  colonists  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Free  trade  with  the  colony  established. 

1621.  Sir  RwiCM  Wvatt,  governor,  brought  over  a  new  coiutitution  for 
the  colony,  whereby  its  government  was  vested  in  a  govemifr, 
a  council  of  stale,  and  a  general  assembly,  to  which  two  bur- 
gesses were  to  be  chosen  by  every  town,  hundred,  and  planta- 
tion. The  governor  had  the  veto  power,  and  every  enact- 
ment of  the  colonial  legislature  required  the  ratification  of 
the  company  in  England  to  become  binding.  All  ordinances 
of  the  eompany  were  without  effect  unless  accepted  by  tba 
assembly. 
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1622.  March  22.  Massacre  of  347  colonisU  by  the  Indiana. 

1624.  Commisaion  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Virginia  appointed 
by  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly 
wherein  the  ri^ts  of  the  people  were  defined,  the  court  of 
king's  bench  in  England,  before  which  the  canse  was  tried,  de- 
cided against  the  company.  The  charter  was  annulled.  The 
company  had  sent  out  more  than  9000  persons  to  the  colony, 
of  whom  not  more  than  2000  now  remained.  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  council  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  This  plan  of  government  was 
continued  by  Charles  I.,  who  announced  that  the  colony  should 
immediately  depend  upon  the  crown,  which  should  appoint  the 
governor  and  council  and  issue  patents  and  legal  processes. 
Commercial  restrictions. 

1630.  Grant  of  Varolana  (the  region  south  of  the  Vu^nia  colony  be- 
tween 31"  JN'.  and  30'^  N.J  to  Sir  Habert  Heath,  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  proprietary  grant  by  the  erowu.  No  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made,  on  which  account  the  grant  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  and  a  part  o£  the  territory  granted 
out  under  the  name  of  Carolina,  a  proceeding  which  resulted 
in  much  ill.  feeling. 

1632*  Grant  of  Maryland  (the  region  between  the  Fotomae 
and  41°  N.)  to  Cecil  CaloeH,  the  sevuud  lord  Baltiinore,  son 
of  Sip  George  Calvert,  to  whom  the  grant  was  originally 
made,  but  who  died  before  putting  it  to  use.  Tlie  grant  was 
met  by  a  protest  from  Virginia  which  was  of  no  avail.     In 

1634,  the  first  colony  reached  Maryland  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Gift  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  pri- 
vate property.  The  Calverts  being  Konum  CathoUcs,  no  men- 
tion of  religious  establishment  appeared  in  the  charter  beyond 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  established  by  English  com- 
mon law. 
The  piopi1etar7,  or  grantee  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
was  subject  to  no  corporation  or  company,  appointed  the  dep- 
uty governor  and  the  executive  officers,  regulated  the  legisla- 
tion, and  received  the  taies.  The  general  assembly  of  the 
colonists  possessed  an  advisory  power,  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing non-approval. 

W36,  Grant  of  New  Albion  (including  Neic  Jersey)  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edioard  PhtBdai.  This  New  Albion, 
which  was  not  settled,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract 
of  like  name  discovered  by  Drake  on  the  western  coast  of 
Amerioa  (p.  289). 

The  Plymonth  Company. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  charter  the  company  had  dis- 
patched two  eiplorors  to  the  region  of  their  grant  (Challons,  Hanarn), 

1807,  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilben  Jed  120  colonists  to  the 
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northern  colony.     They  built  Fori  St.  Gfort/e  on  Parker's  "  Isl- 
and" (peninsula),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver  in 
Maine  (Aug.  11).     The  death  of  Geoi^  Pophani  and  of  Sir 
John  Poph^  in  England  (1608)  so  disheartened  the  coloniBta 
that  they  returned  to  Enguud.    No  further  attempts  at  settle- 
ment being  made  for  some  time,  the  French  (who  had  also  a 
claim  to  these  regions  (see  1604)  planted  several  colonies  within 
the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
1614.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  northern  colony  by  Jobn  Bmitb. 
from  Penobicol  to  Cape  Cod.     On  his  return  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  and  published  a  map  of  the  district  erplored, 
to  which  the  uame  of  Mew  England  was  given.     Trouble 
with  the  Indians,  springing  from  the  action  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
who  carried  off  twenty-seven  natives  to  the  West  Indies  for 
slaves,  discouraged  settlement. 
After  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at  colonization  l>y  Smith  in 
1615  through  adverse  circumstances,  the  company  Itself  made  no  more 
attempts  at  settlements,  and  the  colonies  that  grew  up  in  its  territories 
were  founded  by  companies  or  individuals  under  its  charter  but  in- 
dependent of  its  action.     One  of  the  most  important  settlements,  in- 
deed, was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  company.     In  1620 
the  company  was  rgocgauized  as  the  Council  at  Plymoulk  for  New 
England  with  territory  from  Philadelphia  to  Chaieur  Bay  (40°  N,  to 
48°  N.  across  toe  oontment). 

1620.  Settlom©nt  of  Plymouth  in  New  England  by 
English  separatists  from  HoUtmd. 
This  religious  sect,  a  sort  of  left  wing  of  the  larger  body  of 
Puritans,  had  left  England  in  1607-8  on  account  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland 
(1609)  to  the  number  of  1000  or  more,  under  their  minister,  John  Rob- 
innon.  After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  patent  from  the  London 
company  (South  Virginia),  and  a  promise  of  toleration  from  the 
king,  they  succeeded  m  the  former  endeavor  in  1619,  but  not  in  the 
latter.  Procuring  two  ships  (Speedivell,  Man/lower),  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  some  others,  set  sail  Aug.  5,  from  Southampton  (hav- 
ing left  Leyden  in  July)  for  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  River.  Twice 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  the  Ptlgrinw  (a  name  applied  much 
eariier  to  the  whole  body  in  Holland)  finally  left  Plymouth  in  the 
Mayflower,  Sept.  6.  On  Nov.  9  they  sighted  Cape  Cod,  but  instead 
of  running  southward  they  were  induced  by  fear  of  shoal  water,  by  the 
late  season,  and  perhaps  by  the  cunning  of  the  shipmaster,  to  anchor 
at  the  Cape.  On  Nov.  11,  the  company  signed  a  compact  of  goven>- 
ment  (they  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  Company),  and 
elected  John  Carver  governor.  For  some  weeks  they  eiploied  the 
coast,  landing  at  various  places.  (Birth  of  Peregrine  White,  Ihe  first 
European  child  born  in  New  F.ngland).  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember they  fixed  on  the  site  of  Plymouth,  and  landing,  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  nortioned  out  land  among  the  settlers  (nine- 
teen families,  102  individuals).! 
<  The  date  ia  dJApuleil ;  that  of  llie  Imidiiig  of  llie  uhola  body  can  hardly  ba 
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1621.  latercoarse  of  the  colonists  (Capt.  Miles  Slandish')  with  the  Iiv- 
dicins  (Samoget,  Maasasolt,  chief  of  the  Indians  in  that  vicin- 
ity).     Upon  the  death  of  Carver,  'WUliam  Bradford  wa* 
elected  governor.    Arrival  of  a  new  patent  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  also  made  oat  in  the  name  of  the  London  merchants, 
with  whom  the  Filgrima  had  formed  a  partnership  before  sail- 
ing.     Over  fifty   of    the   original   settlers   died   this    year. 
Trouble  with  the  Indiana  1621-2.3. 
Meantime  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was  being  par- 
celed out  among  various  adventurere  by  often  eoiiflieting  grants.    In 
1621  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  Aca- 
dia, under  tjie  name  of  Nova  ScoUa,  from  tlie  crown  of  Scotland 
(confirmed,  1626).    The  region  from  SaUm  River  to  the  Merrimac  was 
granted  to  John  Mason  and  called  Mariana.     In  1622  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec,  which  region  was  called  at  first  Lacimia, 
afterwarda,  Maine.     In  1622  settlements  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Dover  (Cochecho'j  and  Portsmouth.     In  1624  a  few  Puri- 
tans from  England  settled  at  Cape  Ann  ;  the  colony  afterwarda  re- 
moved to  Naumkeag  (Roger  Conani,  1626).    In  1626  Captain  WoUat- 
lon  settled  at  MotaU  WoUaston,  near  Boston. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  Francis  West  aa  "  Admiral  of 
New  England,"  Robeil  Gorges  aa  "  Governor-General,"  and 
Witliam  Morrell  as  "  Superintendent  of  Churches  "  but  nothing 
came  of  this  assertion  of  authority. 

1627.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  succeeded  in  buying  off  the  London 

merchants   in   whose    name  their  charter   luid  been   issued. 
Growth  of  the  colony  ;  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch. 

1628.  The  Plymouth  Company  issued  a  grant  of  the  land  between 
tiiree  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north 
of  the  Mecriniac,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to 
a  company  which  sent  John  Endicott  as  governor  and  colonists 
who  ioined  the  others  at  Naumkeag.  In  1629  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  changed  to  Salem. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Kenueheo, 
Suppression  of  the  settlement  at  Wollaston  ("  Merry  Mount ") 
by  Endicott     Morton,  who  after  Wollaeton's  departnre  hod 
ruled  the  colony  and  sold  flrearnis  (?)  to  the  Indians,  was 
seized  by  Standish  from  Plymouth  and  sent  to  England. 

1629.  Bstablishinent  of  the  company  of  Massachu> 
oetts  Bay  ("  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

in  New  England  ")  by  a  charter  issued  directly  by  the  crown  to  the 
company,  enlaced  by  new  associates,  which  had  settled  Salem.  The 
company  was  permitted  to  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  yearly,  and  to  malie  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.     The  first  governor  of  the  company  was  Malthew  Cradock. 

Bscflrtained  i  Iha  landing  ot  the  llr?t  explormj;  nartv  seema  (o  have  taken  placa 
m  Dec.  11,  O.S.,  or  Dec.  31 122).  N.S.  (confirsinn  hpre  also|  See  Oay,  "When 
Jid  the  Pilcrim  Fathers  knd  at  Plvnioulh  ?  "  —  AUaniic  Monthlv,  Nqrembec 
1881,  p.  612! 
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A  number  of  influentinl  men  soon  becoming  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, the  governing  council  or  court  of  the  coiupan;  in  England 
(that  is  to  s&j,  "  The  Govemop  and  Company  oi  Maasachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England ")  consented  that  the  charter  and  government 
should  be  tninsferred  to  the  colon;  (Aug.  29),  nnder  which  agree- 
ment Jobn  Wlntlirop  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  1630  ^ed 
for  New  England  with  a  large  nnmber  of  settlers,  who  landed  at 
Ckarlestovm,  where  an  offshoot  from  the  Salem  colony  was  already 
established.  Here  a  church  was  founded  and  two  courts  of  assistants 
held. 

1C29.  Mcuon  and  Gorges  disBolving  their  coimection,  a  new  grant  was 
made  to  each,  Mason  receiving  the  territory  between  the 
Memmac  and  the  Piscalaqua,  a  region  afterwards  called  New 
Hampshire.*  Gorges  received  the  region  between  the  Pti- 
calaqua  and  the  Kennebec,  under  the  name  of  JVeic  Somerset' 

1630.  Third  and  last  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  whereby  it  was 
assigned  the  district  between  the  Cokasaet  Eiver  and  the  Nar- 
raganset,  extending  westward  to  the  limits  of  Pokenakul  or 
Soieamiel.  "  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  or- 
dinances, and  constitntions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and 
governing  their  persons,  and  distributing  the  lands  within  tbe 
umita  of  the  patent." 
1630.  Settlement  of  Boaton,  on  the  peninsula  called  Shaicmtit  by 
the  Indiana,  but  Trimotmtain  by  the  English,  and  then  inhab- 
ited by  an  episcopal  minister,  WMiam  Blachslone.  On  Sept. 
7,  the  court  at  Charlestown  changed  the  name  of  Trimountam 
to  Boston.  First  general  court  of  Massachusetts  held  at 
Boaton,  Oct.  19.  It  was  enacted  that  the  freemen  should 
elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to  choose  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber the  governor,  but  the  next  court  decreed  that  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants  should  he  elected  directly  by 
the  freemen.  Only  church-members  were  freemen,  so  that  the 
freemen  formed  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  1631  a 
fortified  town  was  beg^  on  the  Charles  and  called  Nevitoum 
(afterwards  Cambridge). 
Colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  Dutch  (Adrian  Block,  1614)  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  and  the  river  of  that  name,  when  they  built  a 
fort  near  Hartford.  In  1630  the  council  of  Plvmouth  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Warwkk  the  land  120  miles  S.  E.  from  the  Narraganset  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1631  Warwick 
transferred  this  grant  to  the  viscount  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Bronic,  and 
others.  In  1633  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  conferred  on 
the  question  of  settling  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  as  the  Maasacha- 
setts  colony  declined  the   enterprise  a  company  was  sent  out  from 

1  The  "  Deed  from  four  Indian  BugamorC"  to  John  Wheelwright  and  othera, 
1S39,"  long  accepted  as  Che  foundation  of  Ihe  hislorv  of  Sew  Hunpahire,  is 
now  generally  accounted  a  foixerv.  Holmes,  Atma'li.  1. 199,  note  3.  Wln- 
tlirop, Journal,  ed.  by  Sava«e.     Fogg,  C.aHeer^//f.  B. 


Hymouth,  which  disregarded  theprobibition  of  the  Dntoh  and  setup 
a   house  on  the  Cotinecticut.     The   rival  claiios  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  were  discussed  without  effect  by  the  colonies. 
1631.  The  growth  of  the  colonj  of  Massachusetts  Bay  preventing 
the  attendance  of  all  freemen  at  the  general  court,  it  was  en- 
acted that  whereas  four  courts  should  ho   held  in  a  year,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  that  court  only  in 
which  the  elections  were  held  ;  at  Uie  other  eoorts  the  freemen 
in  the  towns  should  send  deputies. 
1635.  Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  th«  Coimoil  of  Plymoutli 
to  the  cro'wn  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment and  church. 

1635.  Foundation  of  the  Connecticut  colony  by  emigrantB  from  Mas- 

sachusetts (Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford),  and  by  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  'WiDthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  under  commission  from  the  proprie- 
tors. In  1636  a.  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newtown 
(Cambridge)   migrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  at  Hart- 

1636.  A  code  of  laws   (the  General  Fvndamentali)  established  at 

Plymouth. 

1636.  Foundation  of  Providence  by  Roger  VT'iUiams,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Salem  in  1634  for  holding  heretical  doc- 
trines subversive  of  church  and  state. 

1637.  War  of  Coitnedicut  (first  general  court  at  Hartford)  and  Mas- 

McAuseiis  against  the  unruly  tribe  of  PequoU  in  Connecticut. 
Extemiinaliou  of  the  Indians  (Capt.  John  Mason), 
1636.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Hhode  Island  by  Join  Clark 
and  others,  who  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  Purchase  ot  the  island  of  Aq^iedneck  (afterwards 
Isle  of  Rhodes}  from  the  Indians. 

Founiiatioo  of  the  colony  of  Ne'w  Haven  in  Connecticut  undei 
Davenport  and  Eaton. 

In  this  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  quo  warranto  pro- 
cess to  rescind  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  f^ed  of 
success. 

In  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  £779  17s.  2d.  from  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  the  public  school  which  the  colony  had 
enacted  in  the  previous  year  should  be  established  at  Newtown 
received  the  name  of  Harvard  College,  whUe  the  name  of 
the  tovrn  wa^  changed  to  Cambridge. 
1639.  Windsor,  Hart/ord,  Wethersfield,  on  the  Connecticut,  united  to 
form  a  separate  government.  The  constitution  (Jan.  14) 
placed  the  eiecutive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in 
the  ratio  of  numbers  of  freemen,  meeting  twice  a  year.  All 
could  vote  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  grant  of  Sir  Fei-nando  Gorges  was  eonflrmed  to  him  by 
the  crown  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Sffaina. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in  Plr- 
month  colony  met  for  the  first  time  (June  4). 
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1641.  The  Body  of  ZiibertdeB,  a  code  of  100  laws  eBtablished  \>j 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

1643.  Creation  of  the  ITnitad  Colonies  of  New  England  bj  the 
alliance  of  Conneotloat,  Neir  Haven,  Plymontli  and  Mas- 
■actaunettB  Bay  (May  19)  for  mutual  defense. 

B.  Dutch  Settlementa. 


River.     iWing  rovages  of  the  Dutch'  (1610-1613). 

1613.  Establishment  of  a  I>ut«h  trading  post  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  or  North  River  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  South  River,  or  Ddanmre'),  Alleged 
submission  of  the  Dutch  to  Argal  (p.  292), 

1614.  Establisbmeut  of  the  TTnited  Nen-  Netherland  Company 
in  Holland  with  a  grant  in  America  of  territory  from  40°  N. 
to  45°  N.  Fort  bnilt  at  ManhaiUin,  another,  Fort  Orange,  near 
the  ytteffok  Albany  (1615).  Voyage  of  Adrian  Block  through 
Long  Island  sound  {Block  Idand). 

1621.  Creation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Nem  Netherland  Company  whose  chMter  had  expired. 

1626.  Peter  Minuit,  baying  parchased  Manhattan  Island  for 
twenty-four  dollars,  fonnded  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

Settlements  were  mode  nnder  the  charter  of  the  company  in  Con- 
nectiout,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Fenusylrania,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.     Many  of  these  were  founded  under  an  enactment  of  the  ci 


represented  a  certain  relation  of  suzerainty  between  the  founder  and 

the  colonists. 

The  council  foe  New  England  had  opposed  what  it  regarded  as  the 
Dutch  invasion  in  1620-21,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
grew  stronger  after  the  foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1627,1632). 
The  setUement  of  ConiMdicirf  from  New  England  (1633-1638)  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  in  vain,  and  the  entire  region  was  wrested 
from  them.  (Protest  of  Kieft,  governor  of  New  Netherlauds  against 
the  foundation  of  New  Haven.)  The  Dutch  drove  a  flourishing  trade 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  central  New  York,  whom  they 
supplied  with  firearms. 

C.   Swedish  SetUemeDts. 

1638.  Foundation  of  Fort  Christina  on  the  Delaware  by  a  colony  of 

Swedes  and  Finns.  The  colony  was  called  New  Bweden, 
and  was  followed  by  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  considered 
this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  bat  the  disputes  that  followed 
led  to  no  result  nntil  1655,  when  New  Sweden  was  annexed  to 
Xew  Netherlandi. 


D,  New  France  and  the  Arctic  Kegion. 

It  mtut  be  remembered  that  Fiance  claimed,  by  right  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Verrazano,  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  Spanish 
Florida  and  Mexico,  althoagh  BcttlemeutB  had  been  made  only  ia 
Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nothing  having  come  of  the 

Erojected  settlement  between  Spanish  Florida  and  English  Vii^inia. 
t  waa  with  the  French  in  the  north  that  the  EngUsh  settlers  had  to 
deal ;  it  was  to  Canada  that  they  applied  the  name  of  New  France,  as 
that  of  Acadia  was  restricted  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  uortli 
the  French  afterwards  made  the  great  discoveries  in  the  west  which 
gave  them  now  claims  to  the  larger  part  of  America. 
1606.  Anattempted  settlement  on  Cape  Cod  repulsed  by  the  Indians. 

1608,  Foundation  of  Quebec  (July  3)  by  a  colony  Bent  out 
by  De  Monts,  under  Ctiam plain. 

1609,  Champlain,  joining  a  war  party  of  the  Algonquins  against  the 
Iroquois,  discovered  Iiake  Champlain. 

1610,  Discovery  of  Hndson's  Bay  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  was 
aearehing  for  the  northwest  passage,  in  the  service  of  an 
English  company.  On  the  return  Uie  crew  mutinied  and 
Hudson  was  put  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and  not  heard  of 

>  Newfouudhmd  46°  N.  to  52°  N.  (Con- 
ception Bay). 

1612.  Voyt^e  of  lliomas  Button  bi  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Discovery  of  JVcm  South  Wale)  and  Netn  Nmih  Wales,  Button's 
Bay. 

1613.  Madame  de  Querchevilie,  having  secured  the  surrender  of  De 

Moats'  patent,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  patent  from  the  crown 
for  all  New  France  between  Florida  and  the  St,  Lawrence 
(eicept  Port  Royal),  sent  Saussage  with  two  Jesuits,  who  took 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  founded  a  colony  (St.  Saviour) 
on  Mt.  Desert,  which  was  immediately  broken  up  by  Argal's 
expedition  from  Virginia.  All  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  were  also  destroyed. 

1615.  Eipedidon  of  Cbamplain  to  lake  Huron, 

1616.  Voyage  of  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
Eaee.  Discovery  of  Wolttetthoitae'i  Sound,  Lancaster  Sound, 
Bajm's  Bay  {78°  N.). 

1621.  Grant  of  Acadia  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Sir 
WUliam  Alecanderbj  the  crown  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  at 
settlement  was  unsuccessful  and  the  French  continued  in  pos- 
session. Grant  of  a  part  of  N^ewfourulland  to  Sir  George  Cal- 
vert (Lord  Baltimore)  who  resided  there  until  1631. 

1627.  Transfer  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred associates  under  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1629.  Coaqnest  of  Quebeo  by  LouU  and  Thomas  Kerik,  under  a 
conuniasion  from  Charles  I.  for  the  conquest  of  New  France. 
An  attack  of  Davnd  Kerik  in  1628  had  been  repulsed  by 
Champlain. 
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1630.  St.  EslUnne  of  La  Tour,  a,  Huguenot,  bought  from  Sir  William 
Alexander  his  patent  for  Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the 
colony  should  remain  subject  to  Scotland. 

1631.  Voyages  of  Fox  and  James  in  searoh  of  a  Northwest  Passage. 
Foi  colored  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  from  65°  SC  to 
BSPlty  in  vain,  but  diacovered  Fox's  Channel  and  reached  Cape 
Peregrine,  James  discovered  James  Bay,  where  he  passed  a 
terrible  winter. 

1632.  Treaty  of  Bt.  Genuaiu  between  France  and  England.  Ces- 
sion of  NeiD  France,  Acadia,  and  Canada  to  France. 

1636.  Seizure  of  the  trading  post  established  at  Penobscot  by  the 
Plymouth  colonists  by  tee  French.  Plymouth  sent  a  vessel 
against  the  French,  but  failed  to  recover  the  place.  Death 
of  Chan^)lain. 

1641.  Maisonneuve  appointed  governor  of  Montreal ;  in  1642  he 
brought  over  several  families  and  took  possession  of  the 
island. 


^493-1519.   Maximiliaji  L, 

who  first  took  the  title  of  "  Roman  Emperor  elect." 
1^95.  Diet  at  Worms.  Perpetual  public  peace.  Imperial  Cham- 
ber (Reickskammergerickt),  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at  Speier, 
after  1689  at  Wetdar.  At  the  diet  of  Coli^ne  (151ii),  establishment 
of  ten  circles  for  the  better  m«nt«nanee  of  the  public  peace  (Land- 
friedemkreise):  Circle  of  ;  I.Austria;  2.  Bavaria;  S.Swabia;  4.  i'Van- 
conia ;  5.  tlie  (7/ip#r  Khine  (Lorraine,  Hesse,  etc.)  ;  6.  the  Lower 
Rhine,  or  the  FUdtc/rates  (Mains!,  Trier,  Cologne)  ;  7.  Jiurgymdy 
(1656,  ceded  to  the  Spanish  line  of  Hapsbuig)  ;  8.  Westphalia ;  9. 
Lower  Saxony  (Brunswick,  Liineburg,  I^uenburg,  Holstein,  Meck- 
lenburg, ete.)  ;  10.  Upper  Saxony  (Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomer- 
ania,  etc.).  In  all  comprising  240  estates  of  the  empire,  exclusive 
of  the  imperial  knights.  Bohemia  and  the  neighboring  states,  Morasia, 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  with  Prussia  and  Swiizerutnd,  which  was  already 
completely  independent,  in  fact,  were  not  included  in  the  circles. 

Establishment  of  the  Aulic  Council,  a  court  more  under  the  control 
of  the  emperor  than  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  which  a  large  port 
of  the  work  belongmg  to  the  latter  was  gradually  diTertod. 

Majdmilian  was  obliged  to  invest  Louis  XII.  of  France  with  Milan. 
.1508.  Jdeague  of  Cambray  between  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  Pope 
Johns  II.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Cathohc,  against  Venice.  Miui- 
milian  took  possession  of  apart  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
besieged  Padua  in  vain  (1509^.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  concluded  with  Vemee  and  Ferdinand  the  Holy  League 
(1511)  against  France,  in  which  they  were  finally  (1513)  joined  by 
Maidmllian  (p.  319). 

The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  claim  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  to  Spain,  and  its  division  into  a  Spanish  and  German  line. 


GeTfttany.  —  Reformation. 


d.  of  Charlea 

the  Bold, 

I  duka  of  Burgundy. 


BPASI8H.  OBBHAN. 

Charle*  I.  {V.),  t  1558.  Ferdinand  I.   1 16S1. 

m.  Isabella  of  Fortugal.  m.  Anna  of  Hungaiy. 

Fhllip  II.,  king  of  9pain,  Maximilian  II., 

f  1698.  emperor,  1 1576. 

Maximilian's  son  Philip  married  Joanmt,  dnughter  of  Ferdinand 
(Idngof  Araffon  and  Naplei)  and  Isabella  (queen  of  Costi/e),  henoe 
heiress  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  ATnerican  Colonies.  Philip  hino- 
self  inherited  from  his  mother,  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Sur- 
gundian  Land)  j  from  his  father,  Maximiliim,  all  the  possessioiis  of  the 
Hapsburgs  (Western  Austria  on  the  upper  Rhiae,  Austria,  Carintlaa, 
Camiola,  Tyrol,  ebs.).  AU  these  laudsdescended  to  CAaries,  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  the  ancestor  of  the  elder,  Spanish,  line  of 
the  Hapsburg  houBe.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  ancestor  of 
the  younger,  German,  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  married  Anna, 
sister  of  Louis  II.,  last  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (whose  wife 
vioa  Mary,  Ferdinand's  sinter).' 

,1517.     Beginning  of  the  Beformatioo.     Luther. 

Martin  Lather  was  born  14S3'at  Eisleben,  sou  of  a  miner, 
became  master  of  arts  and  instructor  1505  ;  monk  in  the  Augustine 
monastt^at  Erfurt;  1507  priest;  1508  professor  at  Wittenberg;  1511 
seut  to  Rome  on  business  connected  with  his  order;  1512  doctor  of 
theology.  On  Oct.  31,  1517,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  court 
church  at  Wittenberg  his  nincty-Sve  theses  against  the  misuse  of 
absolution  or  indulgences  (especially  by  the  Dominican  monk  Telld). 
1518.  Beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  by  ZvringU  at 

Zurich.     Zwingli  fell  in  battle  at  Kappel  1531. 
Summoned  to  Augabnrg  by  Cardinal  de  Via   of  Gaeta  {Cajetama'), 
Luther  could  not  be  induced  to  abjure  (1518),  but  appealed  to  the 

Mediation  of  the  papal  chamberlain  v.  MUlitz.  After  the  discussion 
at  Leipzig  1519  (Bodenstein,  called  Carlstadt,  against  Eck),  the  latter 
secured  a  papal  ball  ^luost  forty-one  articles  in  Luther's  writings. 

I  These  fortunate  marriagee  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  celebrated  in  ths 
jbllofriDg  couplet : 

Bella  geranf  alii,  tufelix  Auitria,  nube  I 

Uuo  /ol  ^or<  aiiii,  dat  tUn  reffno  Vt«u,. 

■  Dt  Pajia  male  in/brvuilo  ad  Papam  nieiiu  it^ormanduwi. 


.wo^Sle 


A 


Lnther  bnmt  (1520)  the  papal  bull  aud  the  CAnon  law  ;  whereupon 
lie  was  excomimiuicated.  In  the  mean  time  the  German  electors,  in 
Hpite  of  the  chums  of  Francia  I.  of  France,  had  chosen  the  grandson 
of  Maximilian  I.  in  Spain,  Charles  I.,  as  emperor. 

1519-1556.    Charles  V. 

He  came  to  Gemiauy  for  the  first  time  iu  1520,  for  the  pniv 

of  holding  a  grand  diet  at  Worma  (1621),  There  Luther 
defended  his  doctrines  before  the  enipeior,underasafe-condact.  The 
ban  of  the  empire  being  pronounced  against  him,  he  waa  carried  to 
the  Wartbur^  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  there  protected. 
The  edict  of  Worms  prohibited  all  new  doctrines.  Luther's  transla~ 
tJon  of  the  Bible.    Hearing  of  Carlstadt's  misdoings  he  returned  to 


(1522).  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  favored  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  emperor,  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  had  left  Germany 
and  was  occupied  with  the  war  with  Francis  I. 

From  mm  Skkingen  and  Ulrich  von  HtUlen  advocated  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sickingen  stood  at  the  head  of  an  association  of  nobles  directed 
a^inst  the  spiritual  principalities.  He  laid  siege  to  Trier  (1522)  in 
vain,  was  besieged  in  Lanostnhl,  and  fell  in  battle.  HuOen  fled  the 
country  and  died  on  the  island  of  Ufnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zuiich  (1^3). 
1524-1525,  The  Peaaanta"  'War,  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  outrages.  The  Twelve  Articles.  The 
peasants  defeated  at  Ronigshofen  on  the  Tauber  and  cruelly  punished. 
Anabaptists  in  Thnringia.  Thomas  MUmer  captured  at  iWiken- 
hauaen  and  executed. 

Reformation    in  Prussia.     Grandmaster   Albert  of   Brandenburg 
duke  of  Prussia  under  Polish  overlordship. 

Luther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.  Cate- 
chism. Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  younger  brother,  edu- 
cated iu  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  had  intrusted  since  1522  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hapsbn^  lands  in  Germany,  formed  an  alliance  in 
1 524,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate  C<anpeggki,  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Southern  Germany,  in  order  to 
gipoae  the  religious  changes.  To  counteract  this  move  the  lei^ne  of 
Torgau  was  formed  (1526)  among  the  Protestanta  (John  of  Saxony, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  Liineburg,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  etc).  They  pro- 
cured an  enactment  at  the  £et  of  Speier,  ^vorable  to  the  new  doctrine 
(1526). 
1521-1626.    First  war  of  Charles  V.  with  Francis  I. 

Charles  advanced  claims  to  MUan  and  the  ducky  of  Burgundy, 
Francis  claimed  Spanish  Navarre  and  Naples.  The  French  (under 
Lautrec)  were  driven  from  Milan,  which  was  given  to  Francesco  Sfoua 
(1522),  The  French  ConnetaUe,  Ckaries  o/Bourhon,  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Charles  V.  Unfortunate  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Freuch 
1523-24,  anAer  Bontiivert.  The  chevalier  Bayard  {"  sans  pevr  el  saia 
Teproche  ")  fell  during  the  retreat.  Imperial  forces  invaded  southern 
France.     Frauob  I.  crossed  Mt,  Cenis,  and  recaptured  Milan. 
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1525.  Battle  of  Pavla.     Francis  defeated  and  captured. 

1526.  Peace  of  Madrid,      Francis  reiioiiiieed  all  claim  to.  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  overlordship  of  l''laiiders 

and  Artois,  assented  to  tlie  cession  of  the  duchj  of  fiurguudy,  and 

gave  his  sous  as  hostages . 

1527-1529.     Second  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  wl^o 

had  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madiid  were 
extorted  by  force,  and  hence  void.  Alliance  at  Cognac  between  Fran- 
cis, the  Pope,  Venice  and  Francesco  S/orza  aeainst  the  emperor.  The 
imperial  army,  unpaid  and  mutinous,  took  Rome  by  storm  under  tho 
constable  of  Bourbon,  who  fell  in  the  assault  (b;  the  hand  of  Ben- 
vemi!oCeUmi?);tke  Pope  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aiigelo (15:^7). 
The  French  general,  Laulrec,  invaded  Naples,  but  the  revolt  of  Genoa 
{Doria),  whose  independence  Charles  V.  promised  to  recogoize,  and 
the  plague,  of  which  Laiitrec  himself  died,  compelled  the  French  to 
raise  tho  siege  of  tho  capital  and  to  retire  to  France. 
1529.     Feaoe  of  Cambray  (Paix  des  Dames).     So  called  from  (Jie 

fact  that  it  was  negotiated  bj  Margaret  of  Austria,  Charles's 
aunt,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  dnchesa  of  Angouli^me,  mother  of  Francis. 
Francis  paid  two  million  crowns  and  renounced  his  claims  upon  Italy, 
Flanders  and  Artois ;  Charles  promised  not  to  press  his  claims  upon 
Burguudjybr  the  present,  and  released  the  French  princes. 

1529.  Second  diet  at  Speier,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  victorioos 
position  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  party  took 

a  more  decided  position.  The  strict  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
(p.  302)  was  resolved  upon.  The  evangelical  estates  protested  against 
this  resolution,  whence  they  were  called  Proteatanta. 
1526-1532,  War  with  the  Turks.  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
having  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mohocx  (1526),  one  pai'ty  chose 
Ferdinand,  Charles's  brother,  the  other  John  Zapotya.  The  latter 
was  assisted  by  the  Sultan  Soliman  (SuUiman),  who  besieged  Vieima 
in  vain  (1529). 

This  was 
pe. 

1530.  Brilliant  Diet  at  Augsburg,  the  emperor  presiding  in  per- 
son.    Presentation  of  the  ConfeBslon  of  Augabiirg  (Confea- 

sio  Augustaiia)  by  Melanchlhon  (true  name  Schvarzerd,  1497-1560), 
the  learned  friend  of  Luther.  The  enactment  of  the  diet  commanded 
the  abolition  of  all  innovations. 

1,)31.  Schmalkaldic  league,  agreed  upon  in  1530,  between  the  wa- 
Feb.  6.     jority  of  Protestant  princes  and  imperial  cities. 

Charles  caused  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  be  elected  king  of  Rome, 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.  The  elector  of  Saiony  protested  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelicals,  In  consequence  of 
the  new  danger  which  threatfiiied  from  the  Turks, 
1532.  Rellgloaa  Peace  of  Nuremberg,  The  Augsburg  edict  was 
revoked,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  permitted  the 
Protestants  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  council  to  be  called  within  a 
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Soliman  invaded  tuid  cfivaged  Hungary.  Heroic  defence  of  Giini. 
A  great  imperial  unity  was  seut  to  the  aid  of  Huugary,  aud  Soliman 
retired.  , 

1534-1535.  Ajiabaptists  in  Miinater  {Johann  Bockelsohn,  from  Ley- 
dea). 

1534.  Philip,  lauderaTe  of  Hessen,  restored  the  Lutheran  duke, 
Ulrich  of  Wilrtemlerg,  who  had  been  driven  out  (1519)  by 
the  Swabian  league  of  cities.  The  emperor  had  invested  Fer- 
dinand with  the  duchy,  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
a  compact,  whereby  he  was  to  renounce  WUri«mberg,  but 
should  be  recognized  as  king  of  Rome    by  the  evangelical 

1535.  Charles's  eipedition  against  Tunis  (Cliaireddin  Barbarossa,  the 
pirate).     Tunis  conquered  ;  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves. 

1536-1538.  Third  war,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  about 
Milan ;  Francis  I,  having  renewed  bis  claims  upon  that  duchy 
after  the  death  of  Franoeseo  Sforza  II,,  without  issue.  Charles  in- 
vaded Provence  anew,  but  fruitlessly.  Francis  made  an  inroad  into 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  accepted  the  alliance  of  Soiiman,  who 
jessed  Hungary  hard,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  war  was  .ended  by  the 

1533.     Trace  of  Nice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  posBes- 
Jnue  18.     sion,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  for  ten  years. 
July.     Meeting  between  Charles  and  Francis  at  AigVfea  Mortes. 
1539-1540.     Charles  V.  crossed  France,  for  the  puipose  of  suppress- 
ing a  disturbance  in  Ghent,  and  was  received  by  Francis  with 
special  distinction.    Ghent  punished  by  deprivation  of  its  privi- 
leges. 

1540.  The  Order  of  JoBnlts,  founded  by  Jgnatius  Loyola  (1534), 
approved  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  successfully  opposed  the  spread 
of  the  Reformation. 

1541.  Refoimatioii  introduced  into  Geneva  by  Calvin  (Jean  Cau^ 
vin,  from  Noyou  in  Picardy;  bom  1509;  Catholic  pastor  in  his 

eighteenth  year,  resigned  his  office  ;  studied  la.w  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges  ;  came  forward  as  a  reformer  at  Paris  in  1532,  finding  pro- 
tection from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Eiiled  from 
France,  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  published  the  Insttliaio  christianai  relig- 
ionU  1535  ;  1636-1538  in  Geneva  ;  1538-1541  in  Strasbu:^,  after- 
waids  head  of  the  state  in  GSeneva,  f  1564).  From  Geneva  the 
Reformation  spread  to  France  and  Scotland  (John  Knox). 

1541.  Charles's  unsuccessful  eipedition  ag^nst  Algiers. 

1542.  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  driven  from  the 
country  by  the  Schmalkaldic  Le!^:ue. 

1542-1544.  Fottrth  war  between  Charies  V.  and  Francis  I.,  occa- 
sioned by  the  investiture  of  Charles's  son,  Philip,  with  Milan. 
The  fact  that  two  secret  agents,  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  Soliman, 
were  captured  in  Milan,  aud  when  they  resisted,  put  to  death,  served 
as  a  pretext. 
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Francis  in  alliance  with  SoHman  and  tlie  duke  of  Cleve.  The  allied 
Turkuk  and  French  fleets  bombarded  aiid  plundered  Nice.  Charles, 
in  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  conquered  the  dnke  of 
Cleve,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Soksons.  Soliniaji  invaded  Hungary 
and  AuBtria. 

1544.     Peace  of  Creapj  ;  Francis'  second  son,  the  dnke  of  Otleana, 
Sept.  IS,     was  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  and  receive 
Milan.     He  died  in  1&45,  however  ;  Milan  continued  in  the 
poasession  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  it,  nominally,  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  a  fief.     Francis  gave  op  his  claims  to  Naples,  and  the  overlordship 
of  Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  renounced  his  claims  to  Bui^undy. 
1545-1563.     Council  of  Trent,  not  attended  by  the   Proteatanta. 
Reforms  in  the  church.      Establishment  of  a  number  of  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  chnrch. 
1546,  Feb.  IS.     Death  of  Luther  at  Eisleben. 

Charles  V.,  who,  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  was  unhindered 
by  foreign  oomplications,  sought  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  estates  of  the  empire  in  Germany,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  Pope,  who  conclnded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  promised  money  and  troops. 

1546-1547.    Sohmalkaldio  'War. 

The  leaders  of  tl>e  league  of  Schnialkalden,  John  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  placed  under  the 
ban.  Duke  Alaurice  of  Saxony  con^luded^  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Irresolute  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  in  upper  Ger- 
many. The  elector  and  the  landgrave  coulil  not  be  induced  by  gen- 
eral Schdrtlin  of  Augsbnrg  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and  finally  re- 
tired, each  to  his  own  land.  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate,  which  Maurice  had  occupied.  Chai'los  V.  first  rrfuced 
the  members  of  the  les^e  in  HOiithern  Germany  (Augsburg,  NureiU' 
berg,  Ulm,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  ete.)  to  subjection,  then  went  to 
Saxony,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  defeated  in  the 
^1547.  Battle  of  Mtthlberg,  on  the  Lochau  Heath,  near  Torgau  the 
24  April,  elector  of  Saxony,  captured  him,  and  besieged  his  capital, 
Wittenberg.  Treaty  mediated  by  Joachim  II.  of  Branden- 
bu^.  The  electoral  dimity  and  lands  given  to  the  Albertiite 
line  (duke  Maurice).  The  Ernestine  line  retained  Weimar,  Jena, 
Eisenach,  Golha,  etc._  The  elector  wna  kept  in  captivity,  Philip  of 
Hesse  surrendered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity,  although  Maurice 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  had  pledged  themaelves  for  his 
liberation.  Interim  of  Augsburg  (1548),  not  generally  accepted  by 
the  Protestants.  The  city  of  Magdeburg,  the  centre  of  the  opposition, 
placed  under  the  ban.  Maurice  of  Sazooy,  intrusted  with  tlte  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  armed  himself  in  secret  against  Chailes  Y.,  and 
1552.  Surprised  the  emperor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 

FTiedemalde  (1531)  with  Henry  II.  vf  France,  and  forced  him 

to  liberate  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  to  concludn 

the 
'    1662.  Convention   of  Paasan.     Free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 


Aug.  2.    adherents  of  tbe  confession  of  Augsburg  luitil  the  next  diet- 
Maurice  defeated  Albert,  margrave  of  Braiideaburg-Culmbacli 
at  Sieverahaiisen  (1553),  but  was  mortally  wouiided. 
1555.   Belisious  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
i^pt.  y^. 

The  lerritoTwd  princes  and  tbe  free  cities,  who,  at  this  dnte, 
ackiiowled^d  tbe  confession  of  Augsburg;,  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  nght  to  introduce  the  reformation  within  their  territ^^ries 
(jus  re/ormandi),  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  estates.  No 
agreement  reached  as  regarded  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  (Reser' 
vatMjn  ecclesiasticum)  that  the  spiritual  estates  (bishops  and  abbots) 
who  became  Protestant  should  lose  their  ofGces  and  mconies.  This 
peace  Beeured  no  privileges  for  the  reformed  religion  (Genevan). 
1552-1550.  War  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  n.,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  Maurice,  bad  seized  Metz,  Toui,  and  Verdun.  Charles 
besieged    Metz,   which   was   successfully   defended    by  Francis   of 

Tlic  truce  of  Vaacelles  left  France,  provisionally,  in  possession  of 
the  cities  which  had  beeu  occupied. 

1556-  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  tn  Brussels  (Oct.  25, 

1555,  and  Jan.  15, 1556). 

The  crown  of  Spain  with  the  colonies,  Naples,  Milan,  Francke- 
Comte,  and  the  Netherlands,  went  to  his  son  Philip;  the  imperial  office 
and  tbe  Hapsburg  lands  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (p.  302,  303). 
Charles  lived  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Just  as  a  private  individual, 
but  not  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  iu  1553. 
1556-1564.  Ferdinand  I., 

husband  of  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  king  of  these  countries 
by  their  estates.  Constant  warfare  over  the  latter  country,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  great  part,  to  tbe  Turks.     His  son, 

1564-1576.  Maximiliaq,  II., 

was  of  a  mild  disposition  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  Protes- 
tants, whom  he  left  undisturbed  ui  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
War  with  Zapolya,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Turks.  Sultan 
Sdiman  II.  died  in  camp  before  Siffelh,  which  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  Zriny.  By  the  truce  with  Sdim  II,  (1566)  each  partyretained 
its  possessions.  The  imperial  knight,  Gnonbach,  yiho  had  broken  the 
public  peace  by  a  fend  with  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  had  plundered 
the  city  of  Wiirzburg  (1563),  and  had  been  pTOtected  by  John  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Saxony,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  aJter  the  cap- 
ture of  Gotha,  cruelly  executed  (1567).  The  duke  was  kept  in  strict 
confincmeut  in  Austria  until  bis  death. 

ReactioQ  against  ProtestanUBm.     Anti-Befoimatloii. 
1576-1612.   Rudolf  II.,  son  of  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian  TT^ 
a  learned  man,  an  astrologer  and  astronomer  (Kepler,  f  1630^ 
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WAS  Appointed  imperial  matheinnticiaii  by  him),  bat  luoapable  oF  gov- 
emiiig.  New  quarrels  over  the  ecelesinsticat reservation  (p.306).  Tlie 
imperial  city  of  DonautoSrIh,  placed  under  the  ban  by  Uie  emperor, 
because  a  mob  had  disturbed  a  Catholic  procession,  was,  in  spite  «( 
the  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  retained  by  MaximUian  of  Bavaria, 
who  bad  executed  the  ban  (1607).    These  troubles  led  to  the  forma' 

1608.  FTOtestant  Unloa  (leader,  Frederic  IV.,  elector  FalatJne), 

which  was  opposed  by  the 

1609.  Catliolic   Lea^e    (leader,   Maximillau,   duke   of    Bavaria). 
Both  princes  were  of  the  house  of  WitteUbach. 

Rudolf,  from  whom  hia  brother,  Matthias,  had  forced  the  cession 
of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Bohe- 
mians gave  them  the 

1G09.  Royal  Charter  {Mcgestdisbrkf),  which  pennitled  a  free  exer- 
cise of   religion  to  the  three   estates  of   lords,  knighli,  and 

1609.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the  succession  of  Jtilich-Cleve 
on  the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cleve.      The  elector 
of  Brandenbarg  and  the  prince  of  Neuburg  were  the  principal 
claiinauts. 
Rudolf,  toward  the  cloae  of  his  life,  was  forced  by  Matthias  to  ab- 
dicate the  government  of  Bohemia. 
1612-1619.  Matthias, 

being  childless,  and  having  obtained  the  renunciation  of  his 
brothers,  secured  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  St^ria,  Carina 
thia,  and  Caruiola,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  stiict 
Catholicism,  the  succession  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  estates. 

{   4.   THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

1618-1648. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  is  generally  divided  into  four  periods, 
which  were  properly  as  many  different  wars.  Tlie  first  two,  the  Bo- 
hemian and  the  Danish,  had  a  predominant  religions  character ;  they 
developed  from  the  revolt  in  Bohemia  to  a  general  attack  by  Catholic 
Kurope  upon  Protestant  Europe.  The  latter  two,  the  Sivedish  and 
Sioedah-French,  were  political  wars  ;  wars  against  the  power  of  tho 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  wars  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Suieden  and 
France  upon  German  soil. 

1.  Petiod  of  'War  In  Bohemia  and  tlie  County  Falatlae. 

(161S-1623.) 

Ocoaaion  :  Closing  of  a  Utraquist  ^  church  in  the  territory  of  the 

abbot  of  Braunau,  and  destruction  of  another  in  a  city  of  the  arch- 

biisbop  of  Prague,  that  is,  in  the  tei'ritoryof  ecciesiaslical  estates,  whicb 

>  Uti-aquitl,  Ihut  is,  Favoring  coininiiiiioa  in  bolh  kinds. 
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according  to  tlie  Tiew  of  the  Protestants  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
royal  estates,  in  accordance  with  the  Bohemian  coustitution.'  The  irri- 
tatiuji  of  the  Boheiuiau  FcotesUntB  (Utraquists)  was  increased  by  the 
transference  of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  ten  gOTCrnora, 
seven  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Meeting  of  the  defensors,  and  revolt 
in  Prague,  headed  by  count  Mailhias  of  Thum.  The  governors,  Mar- 
tinitz  and  Stawala,  aiid  the  secretary,  Fabriciut,  tlu^wn  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  palace  of  Prague,  seventy  feet  into  the  dit3h,  but  escaped 
with  their  lives  (May  23,  1618).  Thirty  directore  appointed  by  the 
rebels.  The  Protestant  Union  sent  count  Mans/eld  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bohemians.  From  Silesia  and  Lusatia  came  troops  under  mar- 
grave John  George  of  JOgemdoTf.  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated 
by  Majisteld  and  count  Thum.     The  emperor  Matthias  died  1619. 

Count  Thum  marched  upon  Vicuna.  Tlie  Austrian  estates,  for  the 
most  part  Protestants,  threatened  to  join  the  Bohemians,  and  made 
rough  demands  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  by  his  course  and  the  arrival 
of  a  few  troops,  was  rescued  from  a  dangerous  situation.  Thum, 
who  arrived  before  Vienna  shortly  afterwards,  was  soon  oblieed  to 
retire  by  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  war  in  Bohemia."  Ferdinand 
went  to  FTonkfori,  where  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  other  six 
electors. 

1619-1637.    Ferdinand  n. 

Meantime  the  Bohemians  had  deposed  hiin  front  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  elected  the  young  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  the  head 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  German  Calviiiists,  son-in-law  of  James  I., 
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m,  for  the  second  time  before  Vienna,  allied  with  BelK- 
len  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania  (Nov.  1619).  Cold,  want,  and  an 
inroad  of  an  imperial  partisan  in  Huugary,  caused  a  retreat. 

Ferdinand  leagued  himself  with  Majtimilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  head 
of  the  Catholic  League,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  helped  him  sub- 
duo  the  Austrian  estates,  with  Bpaln  {Spinota  invaded  the  county 
palatine;  treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3,  1620;  neutrality  of  tlie  Union  se< 
cured),  and  with  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony,  who  re-subjugated 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  with  the  army  of  tlie 
League  commanded  by  Tilt//,  inarched  te  Bohemia  and  joined  the 
imperial  general  Buquoy.  They  were  victerious  in  the 
1620,  Nov.  8.    Battle  on  the  White  HiU 

over  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  under  the  command  of  Chris- 
tian of  Anhall.  Frederic  was  put  imder  the  ban,  and  his  lands  confis- 
cated ;  he  himself  fled  to  Holland.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  John 
Cieorefe  of  Brandenbtirg-Jiigemdorf,  also  put  under  the  ban.  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Bohemians,  destruction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  ex- 
ecution of  the  leading  rebels,  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemiil. 
Afterwards,  violcut  auti-reformation  in  Austria,  and,  with  less  vio- 
lence, in  Silesia. 

Dissolution  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war 
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to  the  palatinate,  which  w&s  conquered  in  execution  of  the  ban  bj 
Maximiiiiui'B  general,  Tilly  (Jan  Tzericias,  baron  of  Tilly,  bom  1559, 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant),  with  the  help  of  Spanish  troops  uuder 
S/nnoio.  Tilly,  defeated  at  WUiloch  by  Mans/eld  (April,  1622),  de- 
feated the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  at  Wimp/en  (May),  and 
Christian  of  Brunsvnek,  brother  of  the  reiguinx  duke  and  adminislra- 
tor  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  at  Hiichit  ^une,  1622),  and  again 
at  StadOokn  in  Westphalia  (1623). 
1623.     Maximilian  received  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to  Frederic 

V.  and  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  Saxony  obtained  Lusatia,  for  the 

present  in  pledge. 


Albert  of  Wallenateln  (Waldstein,  bora  1563,  in  Bohemia,  of  an 
ntraquist  family,  but  educated  in  the  Catholic  ffuth,  1617  count,  1623 
prince  of  the  empire,  1624  duke  of  Friedland')  became  the  imperial 
commander  of  an  army,  recruited  by  himself,  which  was  to  bo  provi- 
sioned hy  a  system  of  robbery. 

WidUnstein  defeated  Mansfeld  at  the  Bridge  of  Dessau  (1626), 
pursued  him  through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  where  Mansfeld  joined. 
Eetklen  Gabor.  Mauafeld  died  in  Dalmatia  (Nov.,  1626).  Christian 
of  Brmiswiok  had  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Tain  defeated  Christian  lY.  at  Luther  am  Barenberge,  in  Bruns- 
wick (Aug.,  1626).  Tdly  and  Wallenstein  conquered  Holstein  (162T). 
WaUenstein  alone  conquered  SckUitdg  and  Julland,  drove  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  from  the  country,  forced  the  duke  of  Pommerania  to 
submission,  but  besieged  Stralsnnd  (1628)  in  vain,  the  citizens  de- 
fending themselves  heroically  for  ten  weeks. 

1629.    Peace  of  Ltkbeck 

May  22.  between  the  emperor  and  Christian  IV.  The  latter  re- 
ceived his  lands  back,  but  promised  not  to  interfere  in  German 
affairs,  and  abandoned  his  allies.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  put  un- 
der the  ban.  Wallenstein  invested  with  their  lands. 
1629,  March  29.  Edict  of  Reatitntlon:  1.  Agreeably  to  the  ewfesio*- 
ticat  reservation  (p.  306),  all  ecclesiastical  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  convention  of  Pafsau  should  be  restored. 
This  affected  two  archbishoprics :  Magdeburg  and  Bremen  ;  twelve  bis- 
"■ — '— :   Mindm,   Verden,   Halberstadt,  Lubeck,   Ratceburg,   Masaen, 
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ferseburg,  Naumburg  (the  latter  three  were,  however,  left  in  the  poa- 
Husaion  of  the  elector  of  Saxony),  Brandenburg,  HaveWerg,  Lebas  and 
Camin,  besides  very  many  (about  120)  monaateries  and  foundations. 
2.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  Augsbwg  confession  were  to  have  free 
exercise  of  religion;  all  other  " aects  were  to  be  broken  up.  Be. 
ginning  of  a  merciless  execution  of  the  edict  by  Wallenstein's  tioops 
and  those  of  the  League. 
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1630.  Electoral  Auembl;  at  Regctuborg  (Ratbbon). 

The  party  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  hostile  to  Wallen- 
Bteiii  and  took  up  a  position  of  determiued  opposition  to  the  too  pow- 
erful general.  An  excuse  was  found  in  the  loud  and  well  fouuded 
complaints  of  all  estates  of  the  empire,  particularly  tlie  Catholics,  over 
the  terrible  extortion  and  cruelty  practiced  by  Walleuatein'B  army. 
The  emperor  consented  to  decree  the  dismiss^  of  the  general  and  a 
large  part  of  the  army, 
1627-1631.     War  of  succession  over  Mantua  by  the  houses  of  Neoen 

and  <?ua8(aUa.  The  former,  supported  by  France  (Riduiiea 
himself  took  the  field)  obtained  the  duchy  in  the  peace  of  Cherasco 
(April  6)  although  the  imperial  forces  h&d  been  victorious  and  cap- 
tut^d  Mantua. 

3.  Swedlah  Period  (1630-1635). 
,1630.    Gtistavus  II.,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on 
July,    the  coast  of  Pomer&nia. 

Object  and  grounds  of  his  interference :  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Protestants  ;  restoration  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  bis  relatives  ; 
the  rejection  of  his  mediation  at  tlie  peace  of  Liibeck  ;  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  plans  of  the  emperor. 

Political  position  of  Sweden  r  Finland,  Ingermannlaud,  Eathonia, 
Livonia,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Gustavus  ;  Curland  was  under 
Swedish  influence.  An  ambitious  monarch  might  easily  dream  of 
the  acquisition  of  Prussia  and  PomeranJa,  which  would  have  almost 
made  me  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea. 

GnstavuB  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  France  (Richdieu). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  the  Imperial  forces  from  Pomerania 
and  marched  up  the  Oder,  where  Tilly  came  against  him  (1631).  The 
kino'  went  to  Mecklenburg.  Tilly  retired  to  tiie  Elbe,  and  laid  siege 
to  Magdebarg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  captured  Frankfort  on  tht  Oder. 
Negotiations  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  WiUiam,  elector  of  Bran- 
denbnrg  (1619-1640),  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Schwanenherg. 
Spandau  was  at  last  surrendered  to  him.  Negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Wittenberg,  with  Saxtmy,  which  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  a  third,  mediatory,  party  in  the  empire,  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  (diet  of  princes  at  Leipzig,  1631),  and  npas  with 
difficulty  brought  to  form  an  alliance  witi  an  enemy  of  the  empire. 
Meanwhile 

1631.  Capture  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly.     The  storm  was  conducted 
May  20.     by  Pajmenheim.     Terrible  massacre  and  sack  of  thn  city  by 

the  unbridled  soldiery  of  Tilly,  who  did  what  he  could  to  check 
the  outrages.  Fire  broke  out  suddenly  in  many  places  far  removed 
from  one  another,  and  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  consumed  (Not  by  Tilly's  command).* 

Tilly  took  possession  of  Halle,  £isleben,Merseburg,  and  other  cities 

'  Probablv  the  lire  was  Bet  tij  previnun  a(!reement  of  the  more  delermincd 
portion  of  (b«  defenders  (FalkettSery).  Ql.  Wlttioli,  Maoddntrg,  Gmiav  Adolf 
iT  J%,T0kii.l8Ti.     '  '  ir-       ..  ^ 
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and  bnmed  them.  John  George,  elector  of  Saxonr,  formed  ui  alii- 
auce  with  Gust&vus  Adolphus,  who  crossed  the  £lbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Leipzig  occupied  by  Tilly,  The  imperial  army  aud  that  of  the 
Swedes  sJid  baxons,  each  about  40,000  strong,  were  face  to  face. 
1631.  Battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld. 
Sept.  17.  The  Saxons  were  at  first  put  to  rout  by  Tilly,  but  after  s 
bloody   flght  Gustavus  Adolphua  won  a  billliant  vlctoxy. 

The  Saxons  entered  Bobeumu  Gustavus  crossed  Thuringia  and 
Franconia  to  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Erfurt,  WUriburg,  Hanait,  Prank- 
fort,  Darmstadt,  crossed  uie  Rkine  at  Oppenheini,  and  occupied  Maim. 
Winter  Cfuarters. 

Meantime  Prague  was  captured  by  the  Sasona  under  Amim  (Bot/t- 
xenburg),  a  former  subordinate  of  Wallenstein.  The  emperor  held 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Ferdinand,  WaUenstein  collected  an  army, 
over  which  he  reeeived  unconirolkd  command.  lie  recaptured  Prague, 
and  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia.     Their  eagerness  for  the  war 


meet  Tilly.     Conflict  at  Rain,  near  the  coimuence  of  the  Cenz 
and  the  Danube.     Tilly,  mortally  wounded,  died  at  Ingolstadt.     He 

IS  seventy-three  years  old. 


Gustavus  went  to  Augsburg,  vainly  besieged  Maximilian  in  Ingol- 
stadt, but  forced  Munich  to  surrender.     Wallenstein  summoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Maximilian. 
1632.     Fortified  camp  near  Nuremberg. 

July-Sept.  {Bwgstall).  Gustavus  and  tVallenatein  face  to  face  for 
eleven  weeks.  Wallenstein  declined  battle.  Reinforced  by 
Bembard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Swedes  attacked  Wallenstein's  in- 
trenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gustavus  advanced 
to  the  Danube.  Wallenstein  turned  upon  Saxony,  now  defenseless, 
Arnim  having  marched  through  Lusatia  to  Silesia  with  the  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  troops.  Terrible  ravages  committed  by  the  bands 
of  Wallenstein.  At  the  call  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Gustavus 
hastened  back  by  way  of  Kitzingen  and  Schwelof  urt,  joined  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weitnar  in  Amstadt,  marched  upon  Naumburg,  and 
hearing  that  WaUenstein  had  dispi^hed  Pappenheim  from  L  eipzig 
to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  imperial  forces  (18,000  against  20,000 
Swedes). 

1632.    Battle  of  Liitzen.    I>eath  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.* 
Ifov.  16.     Pappenheim,  recalled   in  haste,  took  part   in   the  battle 
with  his  cavahr,  after  three  o'clock  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the   Swedes  was  completed  bv  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
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chancellor,  Axel  Ozenstlema  (bom  1583,  councillor  since  1609). 
League  of  Heilbronn  between  the  cinjles  of  Swa.hia,  Francoma,  Upper 
aud  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 

1633.  Expedition  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Wemar  to  Franconia.  He 
took  Bamberg  and  Hochstadt,  drove  back  the  Bavarians  under 

Aldringer,  and  joined  fieldmarshal  Horn.     Bernhard  received  from 
the  cbancelloT  Uie  investiture,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Bamberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  and  occupied 
the  upper  Palatinat*. 
Feb.     After  Wallenstein  had  tried  and  puniahed   witli  death  mauy 

of  his  officers  in  Prague,  and  had  filled  their  places  witli  new 
recruits,  he  marched  to  Silesia,  fought  with  the  Sazon,  Brandenburg, 
and  Swedish  troops,  and  negotiated  frequently  with  Arnim,     Nego- 
tiations with  Oienaticrna. 
Oct.     Capture  of  a  Swedish  corpa  at  Steinaa-on-the-Oder.   Wallenstein 

invaded  Brandenburg,  sending  raiders  aa  Ear  as  Berlin,  and 

then  plundered  Luaatia. 
Noil.    Eegensbni^  (Ratisbon)  captured  by  Beruhard  of  Saie-Weimar. 

Walleustein  found  hiinseli  unable  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 

elector  of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor  urged,  and  went  iaia  winter 

quarters  in  Bohemia- 
Growing  estrangement  between  Wallenstein  and  the  imperial  court. 
The  Spanish  party  and  the  league  wished  him  removed  from  his  com- 
nraud.  Wallenstein  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons, 
the  Swedes,  the  French.  He  intended  to  create,  with  the  help  of  the 
army  (declaration  of  the  generals  Piccolomini,  Galtas,  and  Aldringer, 
at  Pihen),  an  independenCTposition  for  himself,  whence  he  conld,  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  north  German  electors,  liberate  the  emperor  from 
the  control  of  the  Spanish  party,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  him  to 
make  peace  and  reorganize  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  (on  the 
basis  of  a  religious  peace?)..  He  had  resolved  upon  open  revolt  if  the 
hostile  party  continued  in  power.  Whether  he  harbored  a  wish  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  along  with  other  fantastic  plans,  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  The  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  detaching  the  principal 
generals  {Piccolomini,  Gallas,  Aldringer,  Marradas,  CdUoredo)  from 
his  cause,     llow,  Trzka,  Kinsid,  remained  faithful. 

1634.  Imperial  proclamation  :  "  Friedland  was  concerned  in  a  con- 
Jan.  24.     spiraey  to   rob  the   emperor  of  his   crown."      The  chief 

officers  of  the  army  commanded  to  no  jpnger  obey  him. 

Feb.  18.  Second  proclamation,  formally  depi>aing  Wallenstein.  On 
the  24th  Wallenstein  went  to  Eger,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by 
Bemhard  of  Saie- Weimar,  and  Amim.     There  occurred  the 

Feb.  25.  Aaaaaalnatiori  of  WallenBteln  by  captain  Devereax,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Irish  general,  Buiier,  after  his  intimate 
friends  bad  been  treacherously  massacred.  The  emperor  had 
not  commanded  the  murder,  nor  bad  he  definitely  desired  it ; 
but  he  had  given  rein  to  the  party  which  he  knew  wished  "  to 
bring  in  W^ensl«in,  alive  or  dead,"  and,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  he  rewarded  the  murderers  with  honor  and  riches. 

1634.  Victory  of  the  imperialists  under  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  Gallas  and  the  Bavarians  (John  of  WertK),  over  the  Swedes 
at  Nordliugsil. 
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1635.  Peace  of  Praffu.e, 

May  30.  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  1.  The 
elector  receired  Lusatia  peFnuuientlj,  and  the  archbiahopric  of 
Magdeburg  for  his  second  son,  August,  for  life.  2.  Hiose  ecdeiiastical 
ealata,  not  held  immediatel]'  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  convention  ot  Passau  (p.  305),  should  remain  to  the 
possessor  forever ;  aU  other!  should  remain  for  forty  years  (from 
162T),  and  in  caae  no  further  understanding  was  reached  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  forever,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
OD  Nov.  12,  1627.  3.  Amnesty,  except  for  participants  in  the  dia- 
turbances  in  Bohemia  and  the  Falaljnate  ;  common  cause  to  be  made 
agidnat  Sweden.  The  Lutherans  alone  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. Brandenburg  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Protestant  estates 
accepted  the  peace. 

i.  STrodiah-Frencb  period  (1635-1648). 

The  policy  of  Sweden  was  determined  by  Oxeitsttema,  that  of 
France  by  Richelieu  (f  1642),  and  afterwards  by  Mazarin.  Franco 
fought  at  first  in  the  person  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  only,  with 
whom  subsidy-treaties  had  been  concluded,  and  who  was  trying  to 
conquer  himself  a  new  state  in  Alsace,  in  place  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  Capture 
of  Breisach,  1638.    After  his  death  (1639)  France  took  control  of  bia 

1636.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Ban^r  at  'Wittatoch  over  the 
imperialists  and  the  Saxons.      Death  of  Ferdinand  II.     His 

1637-1657.     Ferdinand  III,,  was  desirous  of  peace. 
The  ducal  house  of   Pomerania  became  extinct  (1637). 
After  the  death  of  Barter  (1641)  TotrateuBon  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Swedes. 

1640.  Death  of  George  Williajn.      Frederic  WilUam,  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     (The  great  elector,  1640-1688). 

1641.  Discussion  of  the  preliroinaries  of  peace  in  Hamho^.    A  con- 
gress agreed  upon. 

1642.  Second  Battle  of  Leipzig;  (Breitenfeld).    rorateruon  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  Piccolomini. 

Torstenson  threatened  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  emperor.   These 
Swedish  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark, 
Hence 
1643-1645.     'War  between  Denmsu-k  and  Bweden. 

1643.  Torstenson  hastened  by  forced  miu'ches  through  Sile^a,  Sax- 
Sept,    ony,  Brunswick,  to  the  north,  conquered  Holstein  and  Scbles- 

wig,  and  invaded  Jiitland. 
Meanwhile  the  French  in  South  Germany,  under  Marshall  Oa^brianL 
had  penetrated  to  Rottweil  (Wiirtemberg).  Ga^briant  fell  in  battle. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  French,  under  Rantzau,  were  surprised  at 
Dattliagea  by  an  Austro-Bavarian  army  under  Mercy  and  Wertk,  and 
totally  defeated. 
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1643.  Opening  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  Otnabrikk  witlithe 
Sicafes  ;  1644  in  Miinsler  with  the  French. 

Marshal  Tureime  and  the  twenty-one-jear-oM  prince  of  Boufcoii, 
duke  of  Enghien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde,  appointed  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops.     They  forced  the 

1644.  Eavarians  under  Mercy  to  retreat.  Cond^  captured  Mann- 
heim, Speier,  and  Philippshurg.  Tureime  took  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Miunz,  and  Landau. 

Meanwhile  an  imperial  army,  nsder  Gallas,  had  heen  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Banes,  who  were  hard  pressed,  both  by  laud  and 
by  sea  (by  the  Swedish  admiral,  Oustavui  Wrangel),     The  im- 

1645.  perial  force  was  repulsed  by  Torstensim  and  KSnigsmark,  pur- 
Jan,     sued  into  Germany,  and  almost  annihilated  at  Magdeburg. 
March.     Brilliant  victory  of  TorUenson  over  the  imperialists  at  Jan- 

kau,  not  far  from    Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  whereupon,  in  union 
with  the  priuce  of   Transylvaiiia,  Rakoczy,  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  and  advanced  hard  upon  Vienna- 
May.    Turenne  defeated  by  Jokn  of  Werlh  at  Mergentheim,  in  Fran- 

Aug.  Twenne,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Hessians,  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  Allersheim, 

Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  Bronuebro  (p.  352). 

Afler  a  futile  siege  of  Briinn,  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  his 
Bfmy,  Tontenson  returned  to  Bohemia.  He  resigned  his  command 
oil  account  of  iliucss,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrangel. 

1646.  Wrangel  loft  Bohemia,  united  to  his  own  force  the  Swedish 
troops  under  KSnigsmark  in  Westphalia,  and  joined  Turenne  at 
Giessen.  Swedes  and  French  invaded  Bavaria  and  forced  the 
elector  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 

1647.  Truce  of  Ulm,  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  emperor. 
aft«r   Turenne  had  been  recalled,  from  envy  at  the  Swedish 

successes,  and  Wrangel  had  gone  to  Bohemia,  Maxuuilian  broke  the 
truce  and  joined  the  imperialists  again. 

1648.  Second  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  French  and  Swedes ;  terrible 
ravages.     A  flood  in  the  Inn  prevented  the  further  advance^ 

of  the  allies,  who  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate.  The  Swedish 
general  Konigsmaik  captured  that  part  of  Prague  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau  (_Kieirt«eUe). 

Terrible  condition  of  Germany.  Irreparable  losses  of  men  and 
wealth.  Redaction  of  population ;  increase  of  poverty  ;  retrograda- 
tion  in  all  ranks. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
OcL24. 

Negotiations  from  1643-1648.  Imperial  ambassadors,  count 
Trautmam^OTf  itad  Dr.  Vobnar.  French,  count  d'Aeaux  and  count 
Semien.  Swedish,  count  Oxensliema,  son  of  the  chancellor,  and 
baron  Salvias,  France  and  Sweden,  against  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
secured  the  participation  of  the  eaUUet  of  ihe  entire  in  the  negotia' 
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ConditiaiiH  of  tbe  Peace.* 

A.   Indemnificationi. 

1.  Sn-eden  received  aa  a  fief  of  tbe  empire  the  whole  of  hitker 
PoTneroma  and  RUgen  with  a  part  of  far&er  Pomwania  (Stettin, 
Garz,  Dainm,  Gollnow,  WoUin,  and  Uaedom),  the  city  of  Wismar, 
formerly  belonging  t*  Mecklenbnrg,  and  the  bishopilcB  Bremen  (not 
the  dty)  and  Verden  as  secular  duchies,  and  five  million  riz  dollars. 
Sweden  became  a  membeF  of  the  diet  with  three  votes. 

2.  IVance  received  without  reservation  of  the  feudal  oveilordship 
of  the  empire,  hence  with  absolute  aovereignty  :  the  bishoprics 
and  cities  of  Melz,  Totd,  and  Verdun,  which  had  been  in  French 
hands  since  1552  ;  Pignerol,  the  city  of  Breisach,  the  landgravate  of 
upper  and  lower  Alaace,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  AuBtrian 
house,  and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace  (pnefec- 
tura  prorincialia  decern  civitatum  impcrialium),  with  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  previous  freedom.  The  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace  (particularij  Btrasbnrg)  retained  their  immediato  relation  U> 
the  empire  and  their  freedom.  ITrance  also  received  the  right  of  gap- 
pisoning  PhUippsbuTg. 

3.  Hease-CaBsel :  abbey  of  Hers/eld,  Schaumbui^,  the  fiefs  of 
the  foundation  of  Minden,  and  600,000  rix  dollars. 

4.  Brandenburg  ;  as  indemnification  for  Pomerania  which  be- 
longed to  Brandenburg  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  hut  of  which  it  re- 
ceived the  larger  part  of  farther  Pomerania  only,  the  biahoprioa  of 
Halberatadt,  Mijuleit,  and  Camin  as  secular  principalities,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  aa  a  duchy,  with  the  reservation  that  it  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  administrator  August  of  Saxony,  dnring 
his  life  (t  1680). 

5.  Ueckleuburg  ;  tbe  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg  as 
principalities. 

6.  Bnmawick  :  alternate  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Osna- 
briick,  where  a  Catholic  and  evangelical  bishop  were  to  alternate. 

B.    Secular  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

1.  General  amnesty  and  return  to  the  condition  of  things  in  1618. 

2.  The  electoral  dignity  and  the  upper  Palatinate  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Wilhdinian  line  (Bavaria)  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach,  while  a  new  electorate  (the  eighth)  was  created  for  the  Ru- 
doljian  line  (Palatinate). 

3.  The  territorial  superiority  (^Landeshoheit)  of  the  whole  body  of 
estates,  as  regarded  their  relation  to  the  emperor,  was  recogiiized, 
which  involved  the  right  of  concluding  alliances  with  one  another 
and  i/itb  foreign  powers,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  empire  or 
emperor.  (Afterwards,  since  1663,  the  standing  diet  at  Regensburg 
developed  the  G«rman  constitution  more  in  detafl.) 

i.  Tba  republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland 
were  recogniied  as  independent  of  the  empire  (p.  247). 

I  E.  S>.  XUohhom,  Deutsche  Staali-  u.  nechlsgtschichle,  iv.  S  522  foil. 


C.  Eccleaiastieal  Affairs  (Gravamina  eccledoitica), 

1.  The  Convention  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (p.  305) 
were  approved  and  extended  so  as  to  iuclude  the  Calninists. 

2.  Catholic  and  Proteetant  estates  were  t«  be  on  an  entire  equalitj 
in  all  affairs  of  the  empire. 

8.  January  1,  1624,  was  adopted  as  the  norm  (annus  normalis)  by 
which  queations  of  ownership  of  eecleaiastical  estates  and  eiercise  of 
reli^n  should  be  settled.  As  things  were  upon  that  date,  so  they 
'were  to  remain  forever  ;  that  is,  the  eccleaiaslical  reservation  (p.  306) 
was  acknowledged  to  be  binding  for  the  future.  The  sabjugatjai  Pro- 
testants in  Austria  and  Bohemia  obtained  no  rights  by  the  peace,  but 
those  eoangdieal  atatea  which  had  been  gained  bj  the  aEti-refomiation 
during  the  war  (the  Lmaer  Palalinale,  Wiirlemberg,  Baden,  etc.)  were 
allowed  to  resame  the  eiercise  of  that  religion  which  had  been  theirs 
in  1618.  The  JUS  refonaandi,  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  fiat  the  re- 
ligion of  those  subjects  to  whom  the  year  1628  did  not  secure  free  ex- 
ercise of  rehgion,  was  retained  for  the  future  by  the  territorial  lords. 
The  right  of  emigration  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  subjects  in  such 
cases.  The  imperial  coort  (R^ckskammergericM)  was  restored,  and 
its  members  were  io  be  equally  divided  between  I^testauts  and 
Catholics. 

Fiance  and  Sweden  guaranteed  the  peace. 
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S  B.    FRANCE. 
1498-1689.   Houses  of  Orleans  and  Angouldme. 

Branch  line  of  the  house  <jf  Yaluia  (since  1328,  p.  257)  whose 
relation  to  the  main  line  is  shown  in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

CharleB  V.  (tblrd  king  of  tbe  house  of  Talojg).    13S4-13S0. 


of  Brittany, 
died  witho'i* 


John,  <»iuntof 
f  148T. 

Chtrlea,  count 

of  Angouleme. 

t  U96. 

m.  Louise 


m.  Anna  of  Brit- 

Uny.  I4S3-1498. 

died  without 


FruiOiBiL 
] jaU-1560  in. 
Mary  Sluart. 


Elizalieth    ■Chftrles  IZ.      Henir  m,      Francis,  Msrgsi«t 

m.             I3«I)-15T4.           l»T4-lBa9.      duke  of  m. 

Philip  II.                                  duke  of  Aleufon  Soarj  tV. 

king  of                                         Anjoui           and  see  p.  333. 
Spain.                                    king  of       Anjou, 
Poland.       t  1»S4. 

1498-1515.    Louis  XII. 

obtained  a  diroree  from  Joanna,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
married  Anna  of  Brittanj,  widow  of  Charles  YIII.,  in  order  t^  keep 
this  duchy  for  the  crown  ;  as  grandson  of  Valentino  yitconli  be  laid 
claim  to  Milan,  drove  out  Ludovlco  Mora,  who  was  imprisoned  when 
he  ventured *o  return  to  Milan  (1500). 
1501.  Louis  XII.  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  the  Cathdic,  king  of  Ar- 

^on,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  Spaniards  and 
French  soon  falling  out,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general 
Gonzaho  de  Cordova  on  the  Garigliano  (1504).     Louis  XII.  gave  up 
his  claima  to  Naples. 
1508.  Louia  a  party  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  p.  300.     In  1511  the 

Pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Venice,  concluded  the  ffoig 
League,  with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.     The  lat- 
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ter,  under  the  jouiig  Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemonra,  nephew  of 
Louis  XII.,  were  at  tirst  successful  iii  tlie  war,  taking  Brescia  (1512) 
by  storm  (Bajard,  "  without  reproach  or  fear "),  and  defeating 
the  nnited  Spaaish  and  Fapal  arroies  at  Ravenna,  with  the  aid  ot 
6000  German  mercenaries,  in  the  same  year  ;  they  were,  however, 
compelled  b;  the  Swigs  to  evacuate  MUou.  In  1S13  the  French 
formed  a  new  alliance  with  Venice,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Navara  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
had  joined  the  Holy  League  in  1512,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian 
who  had  joined  in  1613,  invaded  France,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
1S13.  Guinegate,  called  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  from  the  hasty 
Aug.  17.     %ht  of  the  French. 

France  concluded  peace  with  the  Pope,  with  Spain  (1613), 
with  the  emperor,  and  with  Henry  VIII.  (1514).  Anna  of  Brittany 
having  died,  Louis  took,  as  his  third  wife,  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry 
YIII.  He  died  soon  after  the  marri^  (Jan.  1,  1515).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousiu,  the  Count  of  Angmtlane,  who  had  manned 
CUoidia,  daughter  of  Lonis  XII.  and  Anna,  hence  heiress  of  Brittany, 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  incorporated  with  France  until  15^. 
As  king  the  count  of  Angouleme  is  known  as 


'  1515.     He  reconquered  Milan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Matlgnano 
Sept.  13-14.     over  the  Swiss,  who  fought  most  bravely.     Peace  and 
alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland.    Treaty  of  Geneva 
(Nov.  7,  1515) ;  treaty  of  Pribourg  (Nov.  29, 161G).    The  lat- 
ter (ZajiawiJtrpeiue/fe)  endured  till  the  French  Revolution. 
.1516.     Increase  of  the  royal  power  hy  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
which  rescinded  the  Pragmatic  SancUon  of  143S  and  placed  Uie 
choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  Pope  on 
the  other  hand  received  the  aanatet,  or  the  first  year's  revenue  of 
every  ecclesiastical  domain  where  the  king's  right  of  presentation  was 
eiercised.     Francis  also  abandoned  the  principle  of  the   Council  of 
Basle,  that  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  an  cecumenical  council. 


of  Francis  with  Cbarles  V.  (p.  302,  etc.)  occupied  the  rest  of  Francis' 
reign.  Eestrictions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Parliaments. 
Cultivation  of  Uterature  and  the  arts.  Rabelais  (1483-1653).  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestanta,  Francis  died  March  31, 1547,  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 
1547-1569.    Henry  n. 

Growing  power  of  the  house  of  Qniae  (fVuncis,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  Charks,  "  ()aTdmal  of  Lorraine  "). 
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HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE  AND  GUISE. 

Ban^  1e  Bon,  A.  of  Ajijon 
■nd  titiiUr  kine  uf  Naples 
and  Sicily,  m.  Jsabella,  d. 


Margaret,  m.    John  U.,  Yolande, 

Henry  VI.,  It.    d.  of  Lor-  d,  of  Lormine, 

of  England.       ratne  and  m.  Ferri  II.,  c.  of 

Bar.  VaudemanC,  Guite.  elc 

Nicolas,  Ren«  II., 
d.  ol  Lorraine  and  Bar.    d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 

t  14T3.  c.  of  Vaudemunl.  Gviu,  etc 


AniDinft,  d.  of  Claude  I.,  c.  of 

Lorraint  and  Aumale,  d.  of 

Bar.    t  15«-  GuiM  (1527). 

I  I ^ ^ \ r 

Francis  I..        Francis,  d.  of  Charles,     Claude,  d.     Louia,  Mary,  m. 

d.  of  LoTTsmt       Gaue,  mur-  Card,  of      of  Auuiale.   <Jard.  of  James  V. 

and  Bar.            dered  1663.  Lorraine.                           Gaite.  of  Scot- 


Charles  II.,  d.  of    Henry,  d.         Charlen,  d.  of  Louis,  Cardinal 

Lorraine  and  Bar.      of  Guise.  UayeuDe.  of  Guise. 

t  1608,  1 1688.  t  1588. 

Henry'a  miatress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentinoia,  ruled 
tiiin  almost  absolutely.     Mfrntmorency,  constable.     Persecution  of  tbe 
Protestants  in  France  <  assistance  to  German  Protestants. 
1547.    Final  union  of  BTittany  with  the  French  crown. 


DESCENT  OF  BRITTANT. 


Claude  = 


Francis  the 
without  male 


jogic 
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1552.  War  with  Charlea  V,  (p.  306.)    Seizure  of  the  three  bishop- 

lies,  Tmil,  Afelz,  Verdun. 
1556-1559,     War  with  PMip  II.  of  Spain.     The  French  defeated  by 

the  Spaniarda  with  the  aid  of  the  English  at 
1557.     St,  Quentin  (on  the  Somme),  nnd  by  count  Effmont  at  Grave- 

line»  (1558). 
155S.     Ccilaiii  and   Guines,  the  laat  English  possessions  in  France, 
Jan,     captured  by  Francis,  duke  of  Guise. 

1S59.     Peace  of  Caleau-Cambresis :  the  French  restored  all  their  con- 
April,     quests  except  Calais  and  the  three  bishoprics  (^Melz,  Tout 
and  Verdun),     Henry  II.,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
tourney,  was  succeeded  by  his  three  wcaJi  sons. 
1569-1560.     Francis  II,  (sixteen  years  old), 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  a  niece  of  the 
Guises.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  (chambrea  arde/Uea).  Cruel 
eieeutiona.  The  king's  mother,  CathsrliiG  de'  Medici,  struggled  for 
power  and  influence  agaiust  the  Bourbon  princes,  Anton  (king  of  Na- 
Tacre)  and  Louis  of  Conde,  descended  from  Louis  IX.  The  Gtiiaea, 
at  first  rivals  of  the  queen  and  then  in  alliance  with  her,  conducted  all 
affairs  of  state  and  surpassed  in  influence  their  opponents,  the  Catholic 
constable  Montmorency,  and  his  nephews,  the  three  brothers  Chalilion  : 
Gaspard,  admiral  de  Collgny  (1517-1572),  Francois  tCAndelol,  Cardi- 
nal Ch&iilon,  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  De  VHSpital, 
chanceUoT.  Conspiraey  of  AvAoise  (La  Renaudie)  against  the  Guises 
defeated  (1560).  Death  of  Francis  II, 
1560-1574.    Charles  IX., 

ten  years  old,  under  the  influence  ot  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici. 

1562-1598.    "Wars  of  the  Hu?uenota.> 

Cruel  persecutions  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms. 
At  the  same  time  they  became  apolitical  parly  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
lic party.  The  wars  of  the  Huguenots  were  therefore  not  simply 
religious  wars,  but  also  political  civil  wars,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
king  and  get  control  of  the  government  The  firat  three  irars  form 
properly  one  war,  interrupted  by  truces  called  peaces  (Ambmse,  1563, 
LongjUToeau,  1568,  St.  Germain,  1570),  which  were  without  result. 
The  conditional  freedom  of  religious  worship  permitted  the  Hugue- 
nots was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  surrender  to  them  for  two  years,  of 
the  four  strong  towns  La  Rochelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  La  Chariti. 
1572.  Night  of  Bt  Bartholomew. 
^Aug.  23-24.  Murder  of  admiral  Coligny  and  general  massacre  of  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  Tavannes, 
on  the  occasion  of  the   marriage  of   Henry  of    Bourbon,   king   of 

'  Huf/vennU  i>  saiil  to  be  a  nirkname  derived  from  King  Jingo,  a  BpfMro 
which,  in  ttae  belief  of  Ihe  people,  nightly  haunleil  tiie  nlrvet."  of  Pam;  wlienca 
thu  ProtealantB,  from  their  notturnal  (;atherines,  were  called  Uuj^uenols.  Otben 
derive  Iha  name  (rem  n  cnrrupliou  ol  KidgeiKOia,  coufederales. 
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Navarre  (son  of  Anion,  king  of  Navarre)  with  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  Margaret  of  Valois.  Henrj  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  pi^* 
tended  conversion  to  Catholicism.  Over  3,000  Huguenots  were  slain 
in  the  capital,  in  the  whole  of  France  about  30,000.  This  bloody  deed 
led  to  the 

1572-1573.  Fonrtli  Civil  War.  La  RocheUe,  besieged  by  Henry, 
didce  of  Anjoa,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  brave  defense. 
The  election  of  the  duke  of  Aniou  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
broaght  about  a  compromise.  Ldiet  of  Boulogne  (July  8, 
1573)  ended  the  war  favorably  to  the  Huguenots. 
Charles  IX.  died  May  30,  1574.  Hia  brother,  who  fled  from  Po- 
land, became  king. 

1674-1589.    Henry  III.,  a  debauched  weakling. 

The  flftli  civil  ivair,  during  which  Henry  of  Nammre  re-as- 
sumed the  Protestant  fiuth,  was  concluded  (1576)  by  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  previoos  peace.  Peace 
of  Chastenoy  (  Paix  de  Monsieur,  after  the  duke  of  Alen^n)  May  6, 
1576.  Hence  dissatisfaction  among  the  Catholics.  Ong^  of  the 
Holy  Iieague  (1676)  which  in  allitince  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
purposed  the  anmhilation  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Guises  to  the  throne.  The  king,  out  of  fear  of  the  League  pro- 
claimed himself  its  head  and  forbwie  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  throughout^France.  The  Protestanta  and  moderate  Catho- 
lics had  joined  forees  in  1675  by  the  coiifedeiation  of  MUhaud  (po- 
litique-Huguenot) . 

Sixth  Civil  ^nTar,  wherein  the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  but  ob- 
tained favorable  terms  at  the  peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers, 
Sept.  17, 1577),  as  the  king  was  imwilling  to  let  the  League  become 
too  powerful.  In  spite  of  tiie  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  one 
of  its  articles  was  executed.     This  caused  the 

Seventli  Civil  "War  (La  guerre  des  amoureux)  (1580),  which  was 
ended  in  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Fleix  (near  St.  Pog), 
Nov.  26,  in  which  the  conditions  granted  the  Huguenots  in  former 
treaties  were  confirmed.  The  death  of  Prancis,  duke  of  Alenfon 
(since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Anjou),  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  in  1584  rendered  the  eitinotioQ  of  the  house  of 
Valois  certain.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  letter's  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  as  the  League  meantime  induced  the  king  to  revoke  the 
IS  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  there  broke  out  the 

Eifilitli  Civil  ■War  caUed  the  War  of  the  Thrw 
Henrys  (Henry  III.  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  of 
Guise).  The  Catholic  party  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
CoulroB  (Oct.  20,  1587),  gamed  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  Formation 
of  the  League  of  Sixteen  at  Pans,  which  purposed  the  deposition 
«f  the  weak  king.  Guise  entered  Paris,  was  received  with  ao- 
olaniation  ("King  of  Paris  ")  ;  the  timid  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  by  a  popular  insurrection  (day  of  the  Barricades,  May  1^ 
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1588).  Henry  III.  fled  to  BUns,  where  he  summoDed  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  {^tals-Generaux,  Statea  General).  Finding  no  sup- 
port among  them  against  the  Le^ae,  he  caused  Henry,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  bis  brother,  Louis  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered  (Dec.  23, 1588). 
At  tins  news,  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  part;  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  men,  the  duke  o/Mayerate.  Henry  III. 
fled  to  Henry  of  NaTarre  in  the  Huguenot  camp,  where  he  waa  mur- 
dered before  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud,  by  the  monk  Jacques  ClAnent 
(July  31,  t  Aug.  2).  Death  of  Catharine  de'  Medtct  (Jtm.  S,  1589). 
Michael  Uoataigne,  1533-1592. 

1580-1792.     (1830.)    House  of  Bourbon 

descended  from  St.  Louis  IX. 's  younger  son  Robert,  count  of 
Clermont,  husband  of  Beatrice  of  Bourbon. 

1589-1610.    Henry  IV. 

The  Catholic  party  refused  to  recognize  Henry  and  made  the 
old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  (f  1590). 
Some  wished  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  be  his  successor,  while  others 
joined  themselves  to  PhUip  II.  of  Sp^,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  by  his  third  marriage  with  Eliz- 
abeth of  ValoU,  sister  of  Henry  III.  Victory  of  Henry  IV.  over  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques  (1589)  and  at  the 
1590.  Battle  of  IviT-. 
March  14. 

Henry  besieged  Paris,  which  was  relieved  by  Mayenne  and 
the  duke  of  Parma.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion  at  8L 
Denis  (1593)  and  waa  crowned  at  Chartres  (1594).  BHssac  having 
thereupon  surrendered  Paris  to  him,  tlie  power  of  the  League  was 
broken.  Not,  however,  until  Henry,  after  public  penance,  by  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  had  been  freed  from  the  papal  ban,  was   he 

■ally  recognized  (by  Mayenne  too).    The  civil  wars  of  religion 

ended  by  the 

1588.  Edict  of  Nantes, 
April  16. 

which  gave  the  Huguenots  equal  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  but  by  no  means  secured  them  entire  freedom  of  religions 
worship.  The  edict  granted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
nobles  having  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  (seigneari  Anuts  jv3~ 
ticieri),  and  to  the  citizens  of  a  certain  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  prohibited  it  in  all  ^iscopal  and  arcbiepiscopal  cities,  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  and  in  Paris,  as  well  as  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  capital.  Public  offices  were  opened  to  the  Huguenota 
and  mixed  chambers  were  established  in  four  Parliaments  (Paris, 
Toulouse,  Grenoble,  Bordeaui:').  The  Huguenots  obtained  some  forti- 
fied towns,  and  were  recognized,  (o  a  certain  extent,  as  an  armed  po- 
litical party.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
only  after  a  long  delay.  Treaty  of  Vervins  (May  2,  1598)  with 
Spain  ;  restoration  of  all  conquests  to  France. 

Adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  ft 


generally 


y' 


and  the  general  prosperity,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  eapeciall;  by 
Romy,  afterwards  duke  of  Sully  (1660-1641).  Fantastic  plaii  of 
the  kine's  (?)  to  establish  a  uoiversiiJ  Christian  republic  in  Europe, 
comprising  six  hereditary  monaFchies  (France,  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lombardy),  five  elective  monarchies  (Ihe  Empire, 
Papacy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia),  and  four  republics  (Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Vemce,  Belgium),  which  probably  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  league  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Hapa- 
burg.  Question  of  Cleves-Jiilicli  succession.  Heury  IV.  snpported 
the  claims  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  midst  of  great  preparations  for 
war,  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  1610  (May  14),  by  the  fanatic 
(Francois)  RarxtiUac.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son, 

1610-1643.  Louis  XIII., 

nine  years  old.  Regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  de'  Medici 
(1610-1617).  Sully  removed  from  office  ;  the  Italian  Concini 
(Maredat  d'Ancre)  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs.  Louis  XIII., 
declared  of  age  in  1614,  was  in  fact  all  his  life  under  the  guidance 
of  others.  Summons  of  the  StateH-General,  1614,  being  tile  laat 
^^efoTB  the  Revolutloii  of  1789.  Arrest  and  murder  of  Concini  ; 
the  queen  mother  banished  tu  Blois  (1617).  The  king  under  the  ui- 
fluence  of  his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Lui/nes.  By  the  mediation  of 
Armand-Jean  di  Plessin  (bom  1586,  in  Poitou,  1607  bishop  of  Lujon, 
1622  cardinal),  duke  of  Richelieu,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Ltiynei  and  the  queen  mother  (1619).  New  civil  war.  Contest  of 
the  crown  with  the  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  After  the  death  of 
Luynes  (1621 J  Maiyde'  Medici  and  her  favorite,  Richelieu,  obtained 
control  of  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  latt«r  soon  became  supreme, 
and  the  queen-dowagcr  quarreled  with  him. 

'1624^1 642.      Administration    of    Eiotielieu,   whose    influence 
er  the  king  was  henceforward  unbroken.     Numerous  cou- 
against  Richelieu  instigated  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  king's 
brother. 
1625.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  dukes  of  Roban  and  Son- 

^J.027-1623.  Siege  of  La  Rocbelle,  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Richelieu.  In  spite  of  the  dispatch  uf  three  fleets  from 
England  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  the  city  surrendered  Oct.  28, 
1628,  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  fourteen  months.  Defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
hereafter  were  no  longer  an  armed  political  party,  but  only  a  loler- 
aUd  sect.  War  in  lUly  with  Spain  ;  subjugation  of  Savoy,  Riche- 
lieu at  the  head  of  the  army.  Treaty  of  Cherasco  (April  6,  1631). 
France  renounced  all  conquests  in  Italy,  but  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  Pignerd  was  surrendered  to  France 
(negotiators  of  these  treaties,  Richelieu's  confidant.  Father  Joseph 
and  the  Pope's  agent,  Masarin). 
■  A  final  attempt  of  Mary  Medici  to  overthrow  the  cardinal  igno- 
miniously  failed  (Nov,  11,  1630,  the  "  Day  of  Dupes  "),  Mary  died 
at  Cologne,  1642. 
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CoDspirac;  of  Gaston  and  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
163^,  Oct.  30.    Defeat  of  the  allies  and.  execution  of  Montmorency. 

Foundation  of  the  French  Academy  (]63o). 
1631-48.  Furtieipatiou  of  I'rance  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     See 
p.  314. 

1641.  Conspiracy  of  Henri  d'E^al,  marquis  of  CInq-Mara  ("  Mon- 

sieur  le  Grand  ").     Secret   treaty  with  Spain.     The  plot  was 
eiposed  by  Blchelieu. 

1642.  Dec.  4.  Death  of  Richelieu. 

The  efCect  of  Bichelieu'a  administration  had  been  to  break  tbe 
power  of  the  nobles  and  make  the  crown  independent  of  the  parlia- 
ments, lie  restored  French  influence  in  Italv,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany  (311),  and  established  it  in  Sweden.  JEticlielieu  laid  the 
foundation  of  Uie  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louia  XIII.  died  May  14,  1643. 


5  8.    ITALY. 


The  dnchy  of  Milan, 
Spanish  crown,  waa  held,  i 


"nie  discovery  of  the  new  roote  to  the  Indies  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  her  power  was  steadily  de- 
clining during  this  period.  The  daneer  which  threatened  the  repub- 
lic from  the  League  of  Camirray  (1608),  between  the  Pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  passed 
away  as  the  Pope,  Julius  II.  withdrew  from  the  League  in  1510,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Venetians  and  induced  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
join  the  Hdy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  the  eipnlsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  power  confined 
Venice  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1570  the  Turks  at- 
tacked   CyppiS,  of  which  Venice   had   acquired  j 


(p.  262).  The  victory  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  Don  John  of  Au^ria 
(p.  330),  retarded  the  progress  of  Uie  Turks  but  little-  In  1573 
Venice  was  forced  to  deliver  Cyprus  to  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
'' '  ■   .     .  -     >    f    11  ■  -       -p  Qpggijm  waters,  CimAia, 


Genoa  freed  herself  in  1529  from  French  supremacy,  nnder  the 
doge,  Ar^rea  Dona,  who  gave  the  republic  a  new  constitution. 
Unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (Jan.  2,  1547).  CKaneKino  Doria, 
the  nephew  of  the  doge,  was  murdered,  and  Andrea  D(ma  waa  com- 
pelled to  fly.  The  conspirators  had  got  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
city,  when  Fiesco  was  accidentally  drowned.  Return  of  the  dogei 
lestoration  of  the  constitution. 
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The  dukes  of  Savoy,  wlio  also  possessed  Piedmont,  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  dynasties  of  Dorthem  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
during  this  period,  Bern  deprived  them  of  the  Waadtland,  and  they 
got  into  straits  during  the  war  between  France  and  the  empire. 
After  the  peace  ot  Caleau-Cawibresig  (1559),  Emmamiel  Philibert  waa 
reinstated  in  his  duchy. 

Florenoe. 

In  the  year  in  which  Charles  VIII.  of  Frrace  invaded  ItaJy  (1494), 
Peter  de'  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  was  driven  from,  the  city.  The  Dominican  monk  BaTOnarola. 
(bom  1452,  prior  of  San  Marco,  1490)  was  leader  of  the  democratio 
party  in  Florence  ;  asceticism  for  a  short  time  fashionable  in  Flor- 
ence. Savonarola  excommunicated,  and  executed  (May  23,  1498). 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the 
Holy  League  (pp.  300  and  318).  In  1627  the  Medici  were  a.  second 
time  expelled,  and  the  republic  for  a  while  restored.  In  1530,  how- 
ever, Charles  V.  appointed  Alexander  rfe*  Medici  hereditary  ruler  in 
Florence,  and  he  soon  assumed  the  dncal  title.  After  hia  murder  by 
his  cousin,  Lorenzino,  Cosimo  (_Cosmusyde'Medid  became  duke  (1537). 
He  incorporated  the  republic  of  Siena  with  his  territory,  and  in  1569 
was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuaoauy  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Under  Cosi- 
mo II.,  aalileo  GalUel  (1564^1642)  taught  in  Florence,  who,  in 
1^3,  was  forced  to  abjure  the  Copemican  bjstem  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Boue  ("It  does  move  though"'-). 

The  Papacy. 

The  following  popes  of  tliia  period  deserve  mention :  the  debanched 
and  criminal  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1,503),  of  the  family  of  Borgia. 
Ilis  daughter  was  Lticreiaa  Borgia;  his  second  son  Ccesar  Bor^a, 
ruler  of  the  Romi^na;  the  warlike  Julius  II.  (1503-1513);  the  schol- 
arly Leo  X.  (1513-1521)  of  the  family  of  Medici,  a  patron  of  art ; 
the  fanatical  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa,  1555-1559),  upon  whose  advice 
Paul  III.  had  established  the  Inquisition  in  1642  ;  Gregory  XIII. 
(1572-1585),  who  revised  the  calendar  by  striking  out  leap  year  at 
the  close  of  each  century,  excepting  every  fourth  century  ;  the  wise 
and  severe  Sixlia  V.  (1585-1590),  vriio  suppressed  the  banditti  in  the 
Papal  States  and  adorned  Rome.  (Reerection  of  obelisks,  completion 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's '). 

Naples  thionghout  this  period  was  an  appanage  of  Spain  (since 
1504,  see  p.  318).  Insurrection  of  the  fisherman,  Tommaso  Aniello, 
called  MasanieUo  (1647),  soon  suppressed  (f  July  16). 

Most  ftonrishing  period  of  Italian  art.  Painters ;  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1462-1619);  flopAoei  SajOi  (erroneously  called  Sanzio,  148S- 

-[Trass.] 
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1520);  dntonto  ^iieyri,  called  Correjfjio  (1491-1534);  MieJiael  Angeh 
Buonarolti  (1475-1564),  also  BOiilpUir  and  architect ;  Titian  (1477- 
1576);  Patd  Veronese  (about  1635-1688).  Poets:  Arioslo  (1474r- 
1533);  rorjuaio  Tqmo  (1544-1595).  Politician;  3/accAi<iu^i (146ft- 
1627). 

}  r.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETHERLASDa 

By  the  marri^^  of 
1479-1616.    Ferdinand  the  Cattiollo  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
1474-1504.     of  Caatlle  (p.  276),  which  was  consummated  before  the 
accession  of  either  to  the  throne,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
future  unioD  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
1492.     Conquest  of  Grenada,  capital  of,  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
Jan.  2.      in  the  peuiusiila.     In  the  same  year,  discovei^y  of  America 
(p.  282),  and  consequent  acqiusitiooB  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
ocean  for  the  crown  of  CastOe.     Conquest  of  Naples  (1501-1504,  see 
p.  327)  for  the  crown  of  Aragon.     Annexation  of  tbe  graudinaater- 
ships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  CalatTava  (1487),  Alcdnl&Ta 
(1494),  and  San  Jago  (1499),  to  the  crown.      Support  given  to  the 
league  of  the  cities  (Hennandad)  against  the  robbet-nohles;  (Spanish) 
Inquisition. 

Upon  Isabella's  death  (1504)  her  daughter,  Joanna,  wife  of  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria  (p,  301),  was  the  legal  heiress  of  Casdle.  Her 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  however,  who  had  long  planned  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  kingdom  of  Spain,  obtained  from 
the  Cortes  authority  to  carry  on  the  government  in  place  of  his  absent 
daughter.  In  1606,  Philip  and  Joanna  went  to  Castile  to  expel  Fer- 
dinand by  force.  Meeting  of  the  two  princes  and  treaty  of  Villafa- 
Jila,  whereby  the  regency  was  granted  to  Philip.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  Philip  died  suddenly  (of  poison  7),  and  Ferdinand  resumed  the 
regency  (f  1516).  Joauna,  who  was  insane,  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  49  years  (f  1555),  first  by  her  father,  afterwards  by  het 
son  Charles.'  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  (at  first  as 
co-regent  of  his  mother,  in  theory)  by  tbe  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna. 
Netherlands. 

Preliminary  :  These  provinces,  originally  inhabited  by  BataTians 
and  other  German  tribes,  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  belonged  in  great  part  to 
Germany,  forming  a  dependence  of  the  duchy  of  Lotharingia.  The 
decline  of  the  ducal  power  favored  the  growth  of  powerful  counties 
and  duchies,  such  as  Brabani,  Flanders,  Qudders,  Holland,  Zealand, 
HainaitU,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  After  1384,  and  dnring  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  provinces  were  brought  under  control  of  tbe 
rfutes  of  Burgundy. 

1  The  view  BdvtmMd  bv  Beriwnroth  [Karl  V.  und  Jnhnnna,  in  V.  Sybel'a 
Hilt.  Zeiti.,  1868).  that  Joanna  was  only  declared  insane  from jnliliral  reafans, 
has  been  clearly  ehown  by  other 9cholar9'(C)achBrd,BcesIer,  llauretibreolierl 
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Philip  n.  the  Bold, 
fourth  SOD  of  Ji^m  II.,  k.  of  France.  In  1363  made  doke 
of  Bur^und?  (the  duchy  reverted  to  the  crown,  1361,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  ducul  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  I.). 
In  1369  m.  Margaret,  dan.  and  beiieBS  of  Louis  III.,  c.  of 
Flandeni  and  ArtoU,  t  14M. 


John  the  Fearless, 
dnke  of  Boipmdf,  14IM^1419. 


;>  the  C 


PhUlp  the  Good, 
duke  of  Bui^undy,  1419-1467. 
Acquired  NEunnr,  by  purchase,  in  1425 ;  in  1430,  Brabant 
ana  Iilmburg,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Joanna,  dan. 
of  John  III.,  d.  of  Brabant,  to  her  great-nephew,  Antoine, 
brother  of  John  the  Fearless  ;  in  1433,  Holland,  Hainanlt 
{^Hennegait),  Zealand,  by  ccasion  from  Jacqueline  c.  o/Hot~ 
land  (of  the  Bavarian  line);  in  144S,  Lnxemborg,  by  ces- 
non  from  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  purchase ;  he 
also  Bcquired.  Antwerp  and  SlecUin. 

Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  1467-1477. 
Acquired  Oelderland  and  Zutphen  in  1472,  by  bequest 
from  duke  Arnold.  I 


Joanna,  dau.  of  Perdi-  -  Philip  the  HandsonM, 

nand  of  Arragon,  and  archduke  of  Austria, 

Isabella  of  Castile.  dulie  of  Burgundy. 

Charles  I.  (V.) 
k.  of  Bpain;  archduke  of  Austria,  d.  of  Bnrgnndy, 
k.  of  ITapIes  and  Sicily,  lord  of  Spanish  America, 
emperor. 

They  descended  to  the  Hapabucg  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united 
and  having  a  common  states-general.  In  1548  Charles  V.  annexed  the 
seventeen  provinces  (Brabant,  Liniburg,  Laxanburg,  Gelderland,  Flan- 
ders, Artois,  Hainavlt,  Holland,  Zealand,  Naimtr,  Zatphen,  East  and 

West  Friedand,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyssd,  Grdmngen)  to  the  But' 
gondiaa  circle  of  the  empire. 

1516-155&    Caiarles  L  (aa  emperor,  Charles  V.  p.  302). 
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After  snppTessing'  a,  revolt  in  Castile  he  founded  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  Cartes  henceforth  haviug  no  importance.  In  America  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  Pern,  ChUi,  New  Granada  (p.  283,  etc.).  Upon  his 
fibdication  the  Spanish  lands  and  tjie  colonies,  the  Netlierlaada, 
FrancIie-ComW,  Naples,  and  Milan,  descended  to  his  son 

1556-1598.     Philip  11.,  who  married  four  times  :  1.  Mary  of 
Portugal,  mother  of  Don  Carlos  ;  2.  Mary  the  Catholic,  of  Eng- 
land (p.  336);  3.  Elizabeth  of  Valoia  (p.  318)  [  4.  Anne,  daughter  of 

Mp-^niilifl.n  IL 

War  with  France  (p.  381).  Bloody  peraeoution  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Protestants  iu  Spain.  InqulslUon,  aiaos  da  fe'  (i.  e.  acta  of  the 
faith).  Conflict  between  the  king  and  his  heir,  Dun  Carlos  ;  the  lat- 
ter waa  arrested  and  died  in  ptiaon  (1568).  Don  John  of  Austria,  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  I.  (V.),  gained  over  the  Turks  the 
1571,  Oct.  7,  Naval  batUe  of  I^panto  (on  the  Gulf  of  Coiintli). 
1568-1648.    War  of  Liberation  in  the  Netherlands. 

Cause:  The  pnmncea  of  the  Netherlands,  which  fell  to  Spain  after 
the  abdication  o!  Charles  I.,  rejoiced  in  the  possesaion  of  ancient  and 
important  privileges.  The  estato  (Staaten,  etots)  granted  taxea  and 
troopa.  The  Spanish  garrison,  the  penal  edicts  against  heretics,  the 
dread  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  led,  during  the 
rule  of  the  regent  Margaret  of  Parma  (1559-156T),  the  natural  sister 
of  king  Philip  II.,  and  her  adviser,  bishop  Granvaia,  to  a  league  of 
the  nobles  (the  Cotnpromis  de  Br^da),  headed  by  Philip  Mamix  of  Si. 
Aldegonde.  Presentation  of  a  petition  by  300  nobles  (Gveux,  Beggars, 
a  party  name,  originating  in  the  contemptaous  exclamation  of  the 
count  of  Barlaimont :  Ce  n'ett  qu'un  tas  de  gueax).  Inaurrection  of 
the  lower  claaaes-  Destruction  of  images,  and  sack  of  the  churches. 
TTiese  disturbances  were  opposed  by  Lamoral,  count  of  Egmont  (b. 
1522,  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Algiera,  Germany,  France  ;  led  the 
cavalry  at  St.  Quentin,  and  Gravelines,  1658  ;  appointed  governor  of 
Flanderg  and  Artois  by  Charles  V.  ;  executed  June  S,  1568),  and 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leaders  of  the  higher  nobil- 
ity in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  soon  no  longer  masters  of  the  move- 
ment. Separation  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  party.  Although 
quiet  was  ttually  restored  Philip  sent  the 

1567.  Duke  of  AlTa  with  20,000  Spaniards  by  w^  of  Genoa,  Savoy, 
and  Franche  Comt^  to  the  Netherlands.  William  of  Orange 
and  many  thousand  Netherlandets  left  their  native  land.  Margaret 
resigned  her  regency  and  left  the  country.  Creation  of  the  "  Council 
of  Blood."  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Hoom  and  many  others 
were  executed  (1568).  The  estates  oi  thoae  who  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  were  conflscated,  including  those  of  W%iiiam  of 
Orange.  The  latter  and  his  brother,  Louis  (j?  Orange,  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  but  were  repulsed  by  Alva. 

The  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Alva  (the  tenth  pfennig  from  the 
price  of  every  article  sold,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  every  income), 

Eroduoed  a  new  revolt.  Capture  of  BriUe,  on  the  month  of  the  Meuse 
y  the  Water  Beggars  (1572).  Rapid  spread  of  the  inguirectioi^ 
particularly  in  the  northern  provinoea. 
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1673.     Alva  recalled  at  his  own  request.     His  successor,  Luis  de  Re- 

quesens  y  Zvniga,  gained  a  Yictory 
1574.     At  Mookerheide,  where  two  broUiers  of  the  prince  of  Ora^o 

fell,  but  could  not  suppress  the  revolt,  and  died  (1576).     "Lae 
sack  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Maatricht,  Ghent,  etc.,  by  the  royal 
troops  brought  about  the 
1S76.     Pacification  of  Ohent,  a  treaty  between  all  the  provinces, 

whereby  they  united,  without  regard  to  national  or  religious 
differenceE,  to  drive  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the  country. 

The  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Avitria  (p.  330),  was  not  reoc^-  ■ 
nized  by  the  majority  ot  the  provinces.  In  spite  of  the  new  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  among  them  he  was  unable  to  quiet  the  country, 
and  died,  1578.  He  waa  succeeded  by  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of 
Faima  (1578-1592),  a  shrewd  statesman  and  an  eicellent  general. 
He  reduced  the  southern  Catholic  provinces,  which  form  modem  Bel- 
gium, to  submission  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  their  old  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zeadaud, 
ntrecllt,  Q«lderland,  Gionliigeii,  Filealand,  Overyssel,  con- 
cluded 
1579.     The  UnioQ  of  Utrecht, 

proclaimed  their  complete  independence  of  Spain  (in  1581) 
and  settled  the  hereditary  Stalthalterskip  upon  'William  of  Orange 
(the  Silent,  b.  1533,  inherited  the  principality  of  Orange,  1544,  ap- 

C'nted  commander-in-chief  of  the  Netherlands  and  governor  of  Hol- 
d,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  by  Charles  V.,  resigned  his  offices  1567, 
converted  to  Protestantism,  elected  conimander-in-chief  by  the  rebels, 
1573,  relieved  Leyden,  Oct.,  1574,  murdered  by  Balthaiar  Gerard, 
10th  July,  1584).  After  bis  murder  at  Delft,  his  son,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Maunce  of  Nassau,  became  the  head  of  the  seven  provinces. 
Successful  campwen  of  Alexander  of  Parma  ;  capture  of  Antwerp. 
The  help  furnished  the  Hollanders  by  the  English  (^Leicester)  induced 
Philip  to  fit  out  the  Qreat  Armada,  which  was  destroyed  by  terrible 
storms  and  the  bravery  of  the  English  (1588).  After  a  long  contest 
with  changing  fortnues,  there  was  concluded  under 

1598-1621.    PhiUp  III. 

1609.  The  ttrelve  jeara'  ttnoe,  on  the  basis  of  possession  at  the 
time.  Under  the  weak  king,  who  waa  controlled  by  his  fa- 
vorites, the  dnkes  of  Lerma  and  Uzeda,  father  and  son,  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  declined,  exhausted  by  constant  war,  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  intro- 
duction of  American  gold,  and  the  expulsion  of  800,000  Moors,  the 
most  learned  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  the  war  was  resumed  until  under 

1621-1665.   PhUipIV. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  Froyinces  obtained  the 
1648-  recognition  of  their  independence  from  Spain  and  the 

empire  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
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Under   Philip   III.  and   IV,   (lainister   Olivarez),   decline   of  the 

Spanish  power.     loBurrection  of  the  Cataionians,  lasting  twelve  years. 
Revolt  of  Portugal. 

Portugal,  under  iihe  illegitimate  bouse  of  Buiguudy  (1385- 
1S80),  deaeendants  of  Johu  the  Bastard  (f  1433),  son  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson 
of  Hugh  Capet. 


Edward- 
Ferdinand. 


.    Joimlll.    Lewis.    Henry.    Edwsrd.     Bea 


Fhlljp  IL  ^  Maria.  John.  The  Prior 
k.ot  Spain.  I  I        qfCrato. 

Don  Carlos.     ~  ' 


Chsriea  IK. 
d.  of  Savoy. 

I  I 

Emanuel     Theodosias. 
PhiUbert,  I 

d.ofSaixH/. 


J    . 


Join. 


Maria  m.  CatbaHne 

Alexander  of  \ 

Parma.  Theodoeius. 

Hamiccio  John  IV. 

of  Parma. 
Klnga  of  Portugal  in  heavy  type.    Claimanls  (except  Philip  II.)  In  italics. 

1495-1521.  Emanuel  the  Great.    Golden  aqe. 

Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America  (BmzU),  and 
Northern  Africa.     Under  his   successors,  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
power.     Sebastian  fell  in  the  unfortunate 
1578.  Battle  of  Alkaism- ia  Morocco.  After  the  death  of  his  succes- 

1581-1640.  Portugal  became  a  Spanish  province.     Four  (?)  /aUe 

Sebastians. '      An  ahnoat  bloodless   revolution  raised  to   the 

throne  of  Portugal  tie  duke 
1540.  John  of  Braganza,  bh  John  IV.  (descended  through  his  mother 

from  the   isgitimate,  through  hia  father  from  the  illegitmate 

son  of  John  the  Baatard). 

e  five  claiioants  for  the  croini  of 
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S  8.    ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLANB. 
1485-1603.  House  of  Tudor  (pp.  273,  275). 
1485-1509.  Henry  VII. 

Henry's  flrat  act  was  to  imprison  the  Earl  of  Warvnek,  son  of 
the   doke   of  Clarence.     The   first   parliament   (1485)   aecured  the 
crown  to  Hemy  and  his  heirs.     Five  cheeks  on  the  crown  :  1.  imposi- 
tion of  new    taxes   and   2,  the  enactment  of  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  prohibited  ;  3.  no  man  conld  be  imprisoned 
without  legal  warrant  ;  4.  trial  should  be  before  twelve  jurors  in  the 
county  where  the  offense  was  committed,  and  there  should  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  5.  ofiicerB  of  the  crown  were  liable  to  trial  for  damages  before 
a  jury  in  case  any  person  were  injured  by  them,  and  no  authority 
from  the  king  could  be  pleaded.     Violation  of  these  checks.     Rees' 
tablishroent  of  the  king's  court  (Star  Chamber  ?  1488),  which  took 
cognizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud,  iibel,  conspiracy,  etc.,  gave  sen- 
tence without  the  nae  of  a  jury,  and  inilictcd  fines  and  mutilations. 
1487.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  (Simnel)  landed  in  England, 
but  was  defeated  at  Sloke    (16  June,  1^7),  and  became  one 
of  the  king's  scullions. 
1488-1499.  Attempts  of  Feikin  'Warbeck,  a  Fleming  who  person- 
ated the  duk«  of  York,  to  overthrow  Henry.     Disavowed  W 
Charles  VIII.  in  the  peace  of  EstapUs  (Nov.  9,  1492)  which  ended 
the  war  in  which  Henry  had  engaged  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Brittany  by  Charles  VIII.  (1491),  Perkm  found  a  warm  reception 
in  Flanders  from  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Expelled  from  Flanders  by  a  provision  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England   (1496  Magnus  xntercunui),  Perldn  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
his  claim  was  recognized.      Pa-kin  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in- 
vaded England  in  1496.     In  1497  a  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of  an  imposition  of  a  tax  by  parliament. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  at  Blacthealk  (June  22,  1497),  and 
the  leaders  executed  (^Flammock).     Peace  with  Scotland  (Sept.  1497). 
Warbeok  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
escaped,  but  was  recaptured.     Plotting  another  CBcap£  with  the  eaii  of 
WaroTici,  both  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  executed  (1499). 
1495.  Statute  of  Drogheda  {Poyning's  law).     1.  No  Irish  parliament 
should  be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  England. 
2.  No  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  an  Irish  parliament 
without  his  consent.     3.  AH  recent  laws  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  should  hold  in  Ireland. 
1602,  Marriage  of   Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  with  Jame* 
IV.,  king  of  Scotland. 
Henry's  distinguisliing  characteristic  was  his  avarice  ;  by  various 
extortjons  (fimpson,  Dwiley,  '^Morion's  Fork"')  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Columbus  (1492)  and  that  of  Nortb  America  by  the  Cabots. 
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1509-1547.  Henry  Vin., 

of  a  cFiiel  disposition  aud  vorinble  temperament.  He  was  aix 
timea  married  :  1.  Catharine  of  Aragon,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthm; 
mother  of  Mary  the  CalholK  (married  June  3,  1509,  divorced  Maich 
30,  1S33).  2.  Anne  lioleyn,  mother  of  ElkaUlh  (married  Jan.  25, 
1533,  beheaded  May  19,  1636).  3.  Jane  Seymour  (married  Maj  2(^ 
1536,  died  after  the  birth  of  her  sou  Edward  VI.,  Oct.  24,  1537). 
4.  Anne  of  Cleves  (married  Jan.  6, 1540,  divorced  June  24,  1640).  6. 
Catharine  Hoicard  (married  Ang.  8,  1540,  beheaded  Feb.  12,  1542). 
C.  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer  (married  July  10,  1543, 
outlived  the  king).  Henry  united  in  his  person  the  daun  of  botli 
I^ncaster  and  York. 

Execution  of  Empson  and  Dudley. 
1511.  Henry  a  membec  of  the  Holy  League  (p.  300),  received  hom 

the  Pope  the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King." 
Henry  having  laid  clwm  to  the  French  crown  sent  troops  to 

Spain,  which  were   unsuccessful  (1512).     In   1513  the   king 

went  to  France  in  person  and  with  Maximilian,  the  emperor, 

won  the  bloodless  victory  of 
1513,  Aug.  17.     Gninegate,  the  "  Baale  of  the  Sjmrs  "  (p.  319). 

1513,  Sept.  9.      Battie   of  Flodden  Field.      Defeat  and  death  of 

Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland  who  was  allied  with  i/Vanee. 

1514,  Aug.     Peace  with  France  {Tournay  ceded  to  England,  after- 

wards (1518)  bought  by  Frauoe  for  600,000  crowns)  and  with 
Scotland, 

1515,  Thomas  ^7olsey,  the  king's  favorite,  chancellor  (b-  1471,  ap- 
pointed almoner  and  di;an  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  VII.,  member 
of  the  council  1510,  bishop  of  Tonrnay  1513,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  archbishop  of  York  1514,  cardinal  and  chancellor 
1515,  papal  legal*  1517,  surrendered  the  great  seal  1529,  t 
Nov.  28,  1530). 

1520,  June  7.  Meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  neai 

Calais  ("  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "). 

1521,  Execution  of  the  tfute  of  Buckingham  on  a  charge  of  hig^ 
treason.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  Edward  III.  (p. 
277).       . 

1621.  Henry  wrote  the  "  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  "  in  ro- 

fly  to  Luther,  and  received  tbo  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
aith  "  from  Pope  Leo  X. 
After  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  relations  between  Henry  and  the 
emperor,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  double  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  secure  the  promised  election  of  Wotsey  na  Pope,  became  so 
strained  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  forced  loan  was  assessed 
on  the  kingdom,  which  brought  in  but  little.  In  1523  an  attempt  to 
force  a  grant  from  parliament  met  with  no  success,  but  a  rebeUion 
was  provoked  which  was  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  the  demand. 
1527,  Henry,  desiring  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  alleged  the  invalidity  of  marringe  with  a  deceased 
brother's  wife,  and  appealed  to  Rome.  The  delays  of  the  Pope  and 
the  scruples  of   Wolsey  enraged  the  king,  who  deprived  the  latter  of 
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the  great  seal  imd  pi\a  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  (15S9).  Sentence 
and  pardon  of  Wolaey,  who,  however,  died  in  disgrace  (1530),  At 
the  su^estion  of  CTBnmer  the  question  was  referred  to  the  nniver- 
Bitiea  of  England  and  Europe,  and  a  oumbeF  decidiog  in  the  kine'a 
favor  HeuTT  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Henrf  also  broke  with  the 
Church  of  Romo.  Confiscation  of  the  annates,  followed  by  the  re»- 
ignation  of  Sir  Thmaas  More  (1532). 

The  Pope  excommunicated  Hemy  and  annulled  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  which  Cranmer,  now  archhiEshop  of  Caiit^rbury,  had  pro- 
nounced. After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  pariiament  confirmed  the 
divorce,  recognized  Elizabeth  aa  heir  to  the  throne  (1534),  and  se- 
cured the  succession  to  other  children  of  Anne  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

1534.  Act   of  Supremacy,   appointing  the  king  and  his   succes- 
sors   "Protector     and     only    Supreme    Head    of    the 
Cimrch   and    Clergy   of   England"   (1531).      Befnsal    to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  made   nigh  tjreason,  under 
which  vote  Blr  Tbomaa  More  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1535). 
Tbom.aB  Cromwell,  a   former   servant  of  Wolsey,  and  his  sue- 
oesaor  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  now  vicegerent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church  in  England,  issued  a  commission  for  the  inspeetion  of 
monasteries  which  resulted  in  the  auppTeBBion,  first  of  the  smaller 
(1536),  and  afterwards  (1539)  of  the  larger  monaaterieB,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.     Abbots  now  ceased  to  sit  in  parlia- 

1536.  Execution  of  Anjte  Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Princess 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  illegitimate  by  parliament.  The  crown 
was  secured  to  any  subsequent  issue  of  the  king,  or  should  that 
fail,  was  left  to  his  disposal. 

1536.  Publication  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  Coverdale, 
under  authority  from  the  king. 

1536.  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  Robert  Aske,  aided  by 
Reginald  Pole,  son  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 

1639.  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  defining  heresy;  denial  of  any 
of  these  poaitions  constituted  heresy  ;  1.  Transubstanliation  ; 
2.  Communion  in  one  kind  for  laymen ;  3.  Celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  ;  4.  Inviolability  of  vows  of  chastity  ;  5.  Necessity 
of  private  masses  ;  6.  Necessity  of  auricular  confession. 

1540.  Execution  of  Cromvrell,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Cromwell 
had  fallen  under  Henry's  displeasure  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  with  whom  the  king  waa 
ill  pleased. 

1542.     Ireland  made  a  kingdom. 

1542.    War  with  Scotland.    James  V.  defeated  at  the 

Nov.  25.    Battle  of  Bolway  Uoas. 

James  V,  died  shortly  afterward.    Henry  proposed  a  marria^ 
between  his  son,  Edward,  and  James's  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
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but  the   Scottish   court   preferred   an   alliaAce  with  France, 

wbereupoQ  Henry  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 
1514.     Parliament  recognized  Blaty  and  Elizabeth  aa  heirs  to  the 

crown,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Edirard  without  issue. 
IMS.     Invasion  ot  France.     Coin  debased ;  property  of  guilds  coo- 

fiscat«d. 
1617.     Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  charge  of  high  treason. 

Henry  VIII.  died  Jan.  28,  1547,  leaving  a  will,  wherein  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  belra  of  Mb  Bister,  Mary,  dncheBB  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  issue  by  all  of  his  children, 

1547-1553.    Edward  VI., 

ten  years  of  age  ;  his  uncle,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  appointed 
lord  protector  and  duke  of  Somerset,  and  assumed  the  government. 
Bepeal  of  the  six  articles  (1547J.      Introduction  of  reformed  doe- 

1549.     Hiecution  of  lord  Beymour,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  wished  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Establishment  of  uniformity  of  service  by  act  of  parliament ; 
introduction  of   Edward   VI.'s  first   prayer-book   (second, 
1553). 
Fall  ot   the  protector,  Somerset,  who  was  superseded  by  lord 
■Waiwiok,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  (1550).      Eie- 
eution  of  Somerset  (1552). 
1551.     Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published  by  Cranmer. 

1553.  Edward  assigned  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter 
of  his  cousin,  Frances  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VTI.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elaabeth, 
daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Death  of  Edward  VI , 
July  6,  1563. 

1553-1558.    Mary  the  CathoUc. 

The  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen  by  Northmnbcr- 
land  meeting  with  no  response,  ITortliumberlaiid,  Lady  Jane,  and 
others  were  arrested.  Execution  of  Norlhanlerland  {Aa^^^,  1553). 
Bestoration  of  Catholic  bishops.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  ^Vinchester, 
author  of  the  Six  Articles,  lord  chancellor. 

1563.  Marriage  treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  Philip  II.  Philip  was  to  have  the  tide 
of  king  of  England,  but  no  baud  in  the  government,  and  in  case  of 
Mary's  death  could  not  succeed  her.  This  transaction  ("  The  Spanish 
marriage  ")  being  unpopular  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  .Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  WyaU.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (Feb.  12,  1654),  and  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  (Roger  Aschaiii)  and  had  no  desire  for  the  crown. 
Imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  who  was  soon  released  on  the  intercession 
of  the  emperor. 

1554,  July  25.     Marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip. 

1666.  Cmel  persecution  of  the  Protestants  (^Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
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Aoa).  Oct.  16,  Ridley  nnd  Latimer;  March  21, 1556,  Cramuer  bornt 
at  the  Btake.  About  300  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  during  this  per- 
secution. Cardinal  Pole,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  papal  legate 
(1556). 

1557.  England  drawn  iuto  the  Spanisb  war  with  France.    Defeat  of 
the  J-'reDch  at  the  batUe  of  St.  Qaentin  (Aug.  10,  1557). 

1558.  Jan.  7.     Loss  of  Calais,  which  was  captured  b;  the  duke  of 

Death  of  Mary,  Nov.  17,  1558. 
1558-1603.     Elizabeth. 

Sir  WiUiam  CeaU  (baron  Burieigh,  1571),  secretary  of  state. 
rSi'r  Nicholas  Baam,  lord  privy  seat.  Repeal  of  the  Catholic  legisla- 
tion of  Mary ;  reeuactment  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VUI.  relating  to  the 
church  J  act  of  supremacy,  act  of  untformiij/.    Revision  of  the  prayeiv 

1559.  Treaty  of  Cateau-CambreslB  with  France.  Calais  to  be 
April  2.     ceded  to  England  in  eight  years. 

On  the  accession  of  Francis  //.  king  of  France,  Mary,  his  wife,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Queen  of  England  and  Bootland.  Conformity 
exacted  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Bennick  (Jan.  1560),  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Scottish  Tefurmers. 

1560.  Treaty  of  Bdlnburgh  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
July  6.     French  interference  in  Scotland  withdrawn.     Adoption  of  a 

Confession  of  Faith  by  the  Scotch  estates. 
1661.  Return  of  Mary  to  Scotland  after  tiie  death  of  Francis  H., 
where  she  was  at  once  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Calvinists. 
(John  Euox,  b.  1505,  the   friend  of   Calain  at  Geneva,  d. 
1572.) 

1563.  Adoption  of  the  TMrty-ITine  Artlolea,  in  place  of  the  forty- 
two  published  by  Cranmer.     Compledou  of  the  establishment 

of  the  Anglican  Ciuroh  (Charch  of  England,  Episcopal  Churdi)  ; 
Protestant  dogmas,  with  retention  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and,  par- 
tially, of  the  cult.  Numerous  dissenters  or  non-conformisls  (PreBbytft- 
riana,  Puritans,  Brownists,  Separatists,  etc.).  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1559). 

1564.  Peace  of  Troyee  with  Franca.     English  claims  to  Calais  re- 

nounced for  220,000  crowns. 
In  Scotland  Mary  married  her  cousin  Darniey,  who  caused  her  fa- 
vorite Risa/)  to  be  murdered  (1566)  and  was  himself  murdered  (Feb. 
10,  1567)  by  Bot&well  (earl  of  Hepburn),  apparently  with  the  knowl- 
edge  of  the  queen.'  Marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  May  15,  1567. 
■  The  nobles  under  Mwray,  ifary's  natiual  brother,  revolted,  defeated 
Mary  at  Carhiry  Hill  near  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  her  at  Loch- 
leven  Castle.  Abdication  of  Mary  in  favor  of  her  son,  Jamea  VI., 
July  24,  1567.  Murray,  re^nt.  In  May,  1568,  Mary  escaped  from 
captivity  ;  defeated  at  Langstde,  May  13,  she  took  refuge  in  England, 
where,  aft«r  some  delay,  she  was  placed  in  confinement  (1568). 

d  Bolhwell  has  beei 
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1675.  EHiiflbeth  declined  the  government  of  the  Netherland  prov- 
incea  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  ofEered  her  by  the  confederates. 

1577.  Alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands. 

1583-84.  Plota  against  the  queen.  (Arden,  Parry)  ;  Spanish  plot  of 
TTtrogmiyrtoii ;  execution  of  the  earl  of  Anitidel  for  correspond- 
ing with  Mary.     Bond  of  Xsaociaiion. 

1585.  Troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  republic  ander  the  earl  of 

Leicester.     Victory  of  Zutphen  (Sept.  22,  1686),  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

1586.  Espedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  sack  of 

St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena  :  rescue  of  the  Virginia  colony 
(p.  290). 

1586.  Conapiiacy  of  Savage,  Ballard,  Bablngton,  etc.,  discovered 
by  the  secretan'  of  state,  'Walaingham  ;  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  The  govemmeut  involved  Marj,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  plot.  She  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Oct. 
J586,  and  convicted  on  the  presentation  of  letters  which  she 
alleged  to  be  forged.  She  was  convicted  Oct,  25  and  executed 
Feb.  8, 1587. 

1588.  War  with  Spain.  Construction  of  an  English  fleet  of  war. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  invincible  armada  (132  vessels, 
3,165  cannon),  was  defeated  in  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleet 
(Howard,  Drake,  HaToldns),  July  21-29,  and  destroyed  by  a 
Btorm  ofE  the  Hebrides. 

1597.  BebellioQ  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone  ; 
the  failure  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  led 
to  his  recall,  and  his  suocesaor  lord  Mountjoy  quietly  subju- 
gated the  country  (1601).  Capture  of  Tyr'one,  flight  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond.  A  rebellion  of  Essex  in  London  was  followed 
by  his  execution  (1601), 

1600.   Charter  of   the  East  India  Company.      Death  of   Elizabeth, 
March  24,  1603. 
■WllUam  Shakespeare,  1564-1616  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1554-1586; 

Bdmund  Spenser,  1553-1599  ;  W^iam  Tyndaie,  1485  7-1536  ;  Ben 

Jonson,  1574-1637. 

1603-1649  (1714)-      The  House  of  Stuart.      Pereonal 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
1603-1625.    James  I., 

as  king  of  Scotland,  Jamei  VI.,  son  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
Scotch  had  brought  him  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  learned 
but  pedantic,  weak,  lazy,  and  incapable  of  governing  a  large  king- 
dom. Divine  right  of  kingship,  divine  right  of  the  bishops  ("  no 
bishop,  no  king  ").  In  this  century  the  after-effects  of  the  Reformation 
made  themselves  felt  in  England  aa  on  the  continent,  and  in  both 
places  resulted  in  war.  In  England,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Reformation  these  effects  were  peculiarly  condi- 
tioned ;  the  religious  questions  were  confused  and  overshadowed  by 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 
1603.  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  March  24  ;  he  entered  Loudon 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  and  waa  crowned  July  25.  Presentation  ot  the 
milleuaiy  petttion  immediiiteiy  aft*ir  James's  arrival  in  London, 
signed  by  1,000  (800)  miniatera,  asking  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

The  Malit  and  the  Bye.  The  "  Main  "  was  a  plot  to  dethrone 
James  iu  favor  of  Arabella  Stuart  (see  geneal.  tahle,  p.  33T),  con- 
cocted by  lord  Cobham,  Grey  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wa«  also 
implicated  and  imprisoned  until  1616  ("Hiatory  of  the  World"). 
The  "  Bye  "  or  the  "  Surprising  treason  "  was  a  plot  to  imprison  the 
king.     Alliance  with  France,  negotiated  by  Rosnt/  (Sully). 

1604.  Jan.    Hampton   Court  Conference   between    the    bishops 

and  the  Puritans,  where  Jamea  presided.  The  Puritans  failed 
to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  ehnreh.  The 
king  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  ad  of  imifonaity  (p.  338), 
ana  one  banishing  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  (^Goodiain  and 
Forlesmit). 
1601,  March  19-1611,  Feb.  9.     PlrBt  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  king's  scheme  of  a  real  union  of  England  and  Scotlimd 
nnfavorably  received.     Appointment  of  a  commisaion  to  investigate 
the  matter. 
16(rt.     Convocation   (ecclesiastical  court  and   legislature  at   first 

established  [Edward  I.]  as  an  instrument  for  ecclesiastical  tax- 
ation ;  afterwarda  convened  by  archbishops  for  the  settlement  of 
church  questions  ;  since  Henry  VlII.  convened  only  by  writ  from  the 
king,  and  sitting  and  enacting  [canons]  only  by  permiBsion  of  the 
king)  adopted  some  new  canons  which  bore  so  hardly  upon  the  Puri- 
tans that  three  hundred  clergymen  left  their  livings  rather  than  con- 
Peace  with  Sptun.  James  proclaimed  "  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland  "  (Oct.  24).  Punishment  of  many  recusants 
(under  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  refusing  to  go  to 
church,  saying  mass  or  assisting  at  mass  was  severely  punished). 

1605.  Nov.  6.     Gunpowder  Plot, 

originating  in  16M  with  K<Aert  Catesby,  after  the  edict  banish- 
ing the  priests.  Other  conspirators  :  Wint^,  Wright,  Percy.  Prep- 
arations tor  blowing  up  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gunpowder.  Discloaure  of  the  plot  through  an  anonymous  tetter  to 
Lord  Monieagh  from  one  of  the  conspirators,  his  brother-in-law, 
Treskam.  Airest  ot  Ouy  (Guido)  Fawkes,  in  the  vaults  on  Not. 
4,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Trial  and  executJon 
of  the  conspirators.     Parliament  met  Nov.  9. 

1606.  Penal  laws  against  papists.  Plague  in  London.  Eplaeo- 
pacy  reatored  In  Scotland.  James  urged  the  onion  anew 
but  in  vain. 

Impoaitions.  The  grant  of  customs  duties  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reign  (tonnage  and  poundage,  eatablisbed  by 
Edward  III.)  proving  inaufEcient  to  meet  James' expenditure, 
be  had  recourse  to  impositions  without  parliamentary  grant, 
which  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  used  to  a  small  extent.  Trial 
of  Bates  for  refusing  to  pay  an  imposition  on  currants.  Th* 
court  ofexdieqaer  decided  tn  favor  qflie  king. 
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1607.  Settlement  of  JameBtown  (^.  201). 

1608.  £stablishnient  of  new  itnpositiuns. 

1610.  The  Great  Contract ;  m  return  for  the  Burrendei  of  some 
feudal  privileges  the  kuig  was  to  receive  a  yearlv  income  of 
£200,000.  Tlie  agreement  was  frustrated  by  a  dispnte  over 
the  impositions.    Dlaaolntlon  of  pEiTllaiaoiit  (Feb.  9, 1611). 

1611.  Plantation  of  Ulster,  which  waa  forfeited  to  the  crown  bj  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone. 

Creation  of  b^onets,  an  hereditary  kuighUiood  ;  sale  of  the 
patents. 

1611.    CompletloB  of  the  transUtioD  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  king  and  bad  occupied  fortr-seTeu  miuis- 
ters  since  1604. 
Imprisonment  of  Arabella  Stuart. 

1613.  Robert  Carr,  the  king's  favorite  (viscount  Roeheiter  in  1611), 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  lord  treasurer,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Roberi:  Cecil).  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (Nov.  1612).     First  Fjiglish  factory  at  Surat. 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Elvaibeth  ("queen  of  Bohemia")  to 
tlie  deetor  Palatine.  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  malice  of  Somerset.  Mar- 
riage of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex. 

16U,  Apr.  6-June  7.  Second  Parliament  of  James  I.  Three 
hundred  new  members,  among  whom  were  John  Pym  (Somer- 
setshire), Thomas  WenlwortA  (Yorkshire),  John  Elia  (St.  Ger- 
maius).  The  whole  sesiion  was  spent  in  quarrelling  with 
the  king  over  the  impositions,  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
without  making  an  enactmeul^  whence  it  is  called  the  addled 
parliament. 

1616.  Benewal  of  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  James's  son  to 
a  Spanish  princess  (opened  in  1611).  Imposition  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  was  resisted  by  Oliver  St.  John  and  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice,  Sir  Edward  Coie,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  office.  Death  of  Arabella  Stvart.  Mission  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

1616.  Condemnation  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somertet  for  tiie 
poisoning  of  Overbury.  Rise  of  George  Villiert  in  the  king's 
favor ;  viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  duke  of  Bucktngbam. 

1617.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released  from  the  Tower,  allowed  to 
s^l  for  the  Orinoco,  where  he  hoped  to  discover  a  gold  mine. 
Failing  in  this  be  attacked  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Orinoco. 

1618.  Proclamation  allowing  sports  on  Sunday  after  church  in  Scot- 
land {Artidei  of  Perth).  Prancia  Baoon,  lord  Vertdam,  vis- 
count of  St.  Albans,  lord  chancellor.  In  this  year  Sir  Wal- 
ter itolei^i,  returning  from  his  expedition,  was  executed  luder 
the  old  sentence,  as  reparation  to  Spain. 

1619.  Commercial  treaty  with  the  Dutoli  respecting  the  East  Indies. 

1620.  Settlemeut  of  the  PDgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  New  England 
(p.  294). 

1621.  Jan.  30-1622,  Feb.  8.    Third  Farltamont  of  Jamea  I.    The 

parliament  granted  a  supply  for  tUe  prosecution  of  the  war  iu 
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the  psJatiitate  (p.  310),  in  which  James  was  half-liearted,  and  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  (grievances.  Impeachment  of  Mompeison  and 
Miichell,  who  haid  bought  monopolies  of  inn-liceiuuie  and  the  manu- 
iacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread ;  thej  were  degraded,  fmed,  and  bao- 
iahed.  Impeachment  of  rrancia  Baoon,  the  chancellor,  for  bribery. 
Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  received  presents  from  partieB  in  suitB, 
but  denied  that  they  had  affected  hie  judgxaeat.  He  waa  fined  £40,- 
000  (which  waa  remitted)  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  o&lce 


n  the  future.  Petition  of  the  comnums  against  popeiy  and  the 
ipanish  marri^e.  The  angry  rebuhe  of  the  king  for  meddling  u 
afiairs  of  state  ("  briug  stools  for  these  ambassadoirs  ")  drew  troD 


the  parliament 

1621,  Dec.  18.  The  Great  Protcatatdon  :  "  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of^the  subjects  of  Eu^and, 
and  that  the  arduous  and  nrgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and 
defense  of  the  realm  .  .  .  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  cmmcil 
and  debate  in  parliament."  The  king  tore  the  page  containing  the 
protestation  from  the  journal  of  the  commons. 
1682,  Feb.  8.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

Imprisonment  of   Sourtompfon,  Coke,  Pym,  Selden.     Earl  of 
Buckingham  made  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1623,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Buokiiigham, 
went  to  Spain  and  negotiated  a  marriage  treaty,  the  provis- 
ions of  wluch  were  so  favorable  to  the  Catholics  aa  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England ;  finally,  being  unable  to  secni« 
any  help  from  Spain  in  regard  to  the  palatinate,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  returned  in  anger. 

Massacre  of  English  residents  on  the  island  of  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutch. 

1624,  Feb.  12-1625,  Mar.  27.    Fourth  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  broken  off,  but  even  the  anger  of 
Buckingham  could  not  drive  the  parliament  into  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Sptun.  Supplies  voted  for  defense.  Mansfeld  raised  1,200 
men  in  England  who  reached  Holland  but  nearly  all  perished  there 
from  lack  of  ^per  provisions.  Marriage  treaty  with  France  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis 
XIII. 

1625,  March  27,  death  of  James  L  at  Theobalds. 
1635-1649.    Caiarlea  I. 

1626,  May  11.  Marriage  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria. 

Ships  sent  to  Louis  XIII.  aecrelly  engaged  not  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots. 
1625.    ZMist  FaTilament  of  Charles  I. 

(Assembled  June  18  ;  adjourned  to  Oxford  July  11 ;  dissolved 

X.g.  12.) 

it  of  tonni^e  and  pi 


Grant  of  tonni^  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  mid  of  £140,000 

ir  the  war  with  Smin.      Proceedings  against  Montagne  Q'appelio 
,"   1^4}.      Unsuccessful   expedition  of   WMiledon   against 


Cadiz. 
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1626,  Feb.  6-June  15.    Second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

Charles  had  hoped  fur  a  more  pliable  parliaineut,  as  be  had 
appuiated  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  parliament  sheriffs, 
and  so  kept  them  out  of  the  secoad.  But  this  parliament, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  Jolm  Eliot,  was  more  intraetable  than 
the  last.  Lord  Bristol,  to  whom  do  writ  had  been  sent  by  order 
of  the  king,  received  one  on  the  interference  of  the  lords,  but 
was  requested  not  to  appear.  He  took  his  seat  and  brought 
charges  against  Buokiiighain,  on  which  that  lord  was  im- 
peached  (May).  Imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggee,  who  were  set  at  liberty  apon  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  business  without  them. 
War  declared  against  France  (1626-1630). 

1627,  Inglonous  expedition  of  Buckingham  to  the  relief  of  Bochelle 
ilsUofRh^). 

Exactimof  a  forced  loan  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war,  and 
for  the  subsidy  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  supply  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  U^unark.  Pive  persona,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
refusiug  to  contribute,  sued  out  a  wri.t  of  habeca  corpus,  but, 
having  been  committed  by  the  king's  order,  though  without 
distinct  charge,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 

1628,  March  17-1629,  March  10.     Third  Parliament  of  Charles 

i; 

May.  Passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right :  1.  Prohibition  of  benevo- 
lences, and  all  forma  of  taiation  loiikout  coment  of  parliament. 
2.  Sal^en  ahoald.  not  he  biUeled  in  private  houses.  3.  No  com- 
mission should  be  given  to  miLtary  officers  to  execute  martial 
lain  in  time  of  peaci,'.  4.  No  one  should  he  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a  apecijied  charge.  Assent  of  the  king  (June  7).  Grant  of 
five  subsidies.  Suppression  of  the  royalistic  sermons  of  Main- 
waring. 
Charles  having,  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  the  commons  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
against  that  practice. 

June  26.     Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Seizure  of  goods  of  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

Aug.  23.     Assassination  of  Bnoklngham  by  Felton. 

1629,  Jan.     New  session  of  parliameDt.      Oliver  CronivreU  spoke, 

for  the  first  time,  in  this  parliament.  Tlie  eommoas  at  once 
took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage ;  cl^ni  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Rolfe,  one  of  the  merchants,  whose  goods 
had  been  seized,  and  who  was  a  member  of  parliament. 
Adjournment  of  the  house  of  commona. 
March  2.  Meeting  of  parliament.  Turbulent  scene  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  the  speaker  held  in  the  chair  whde  the  resolutions 
of  Eliot  were  read  ;  Whoever  introduced  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, or  opinions  disagreeing  with  those  of  the  true  church  ; 
whoever  advised  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
grant  of  parliament ;  whoever  voluntarily  paid  such  duties, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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March  5.  Anest  of  members ;  imprisomnent  of  Eliot  (f  Nov.  1632). 
March  10.  Dissolution  of  parliaraent.  For  eleven  years  Charles 
governed  without  a  pai:liament,  raising-  money  bv  illegiil 
levies  of  taxes,  sale  of  monopolies,  aud  maiiy  other  ways. 
Charles'  advisers  :  William  Laud  (b.  1573,  president  of  St.  John's 
colle^,  1611-1621;  deau  of  Gloucester,  1616;  in  Scotland  as  James  I.'s 
chaplain,  1617;  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1621;  chaplain  to  Buckingham, 
1622  ;  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  dean  of  the  chapel  Tojai,  1626  ; 
privy  councillor,  1627;  bishop  of  London,  1628  ;  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
1630  ;  in  Scotland  with  Charles  I.,  1633  ;  aTchbkhip  of  Canterbury, 
1633  ;  commiSBioner  of  the  treasury,  1634 ;  impeached,  1641  ;  at- 
tainted (by  bUl)  and  executed,  1643),  Thomaa  Wentworth  (b.  1593; 
in  parliament,  1614,  1621-1625  ;  sheriff,  1625 ;  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  forced  loan  ;  in  parliament,  1628  ;  baron  Went- 
worth, lord  i«esident  of  the  council  of  the  north,  viaeount  Wentworth, 
1628 ;  privy  oonnoillor,  1629 ;  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  1633  ;  went  to 
Ireland,  1<^  ;  eail  of  Strafford,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1639  ;  impeached,  1640  ;  attainted  (by  biU)  and  exeoated.  May,  1641), 
Weston,  lord  treasurer.  > 

1630,  April.     Peace  with  France. 

1629.  First  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (p.  295). 

1630,  Nov.    Peace  with  Spain. 

1632.  Predomuiant  influence  of  Wentworth. 

1633,  June.     Charles  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  ceremonies  distaste- 

ful to  the  Scots. 
Government  of  Laud  and  Wentioorih.  Energetic  enforcement  of 
conformity.  The  declaration  of  sports  (p.  311)  reissued.  Inrailment 
of  the  communion  table.  WHliam  Prynne,  author  of  Hhtria-Mofiix,  an 
attack  on  players,  which  was  thou^t  to  refleet  on  the  queen,  pilloried 
and  deprived  of  bis  ears.  Wentworth,  governor  of  Ireland.  "  TTior- 
ongh." 
1G34.     First  writ  for  ship-moner,  a  war  tax  levied  only  on  seaboard 

towns,  issued  at  the  EUggestion  of  Noy,  attorney-general,  and 

extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
1G35.     Second  writ  for  ship-money. 

1637.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  pilloried. 

June  23.  An  attempt  to  read  the  English  liturgy  in  Bdinburgji,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Charles,  produced  a  popular 
tumult  at  St.  Giles. 

June.  Trial  of  John  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  allotment  of 
ship-money  (twenty  shillings).  The  court  of  exchequer  de- 
cided against  him,  which  created  a  strong  popular  excitement. 
Shortly  after,  Hampden,  Pym,  CrrnnineU,  were  prevented  from 
sailing  for  America  by  a  royal  prohibition  of  emigration. 

1638,  Feb.  ^.     Signing  of   the   Solemn   Iieague  and  Covenant 

(based  on  that  of  1580),  at  Greyfriar's  church  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  defense  of  the  reformed  religion  and  resistance  to  inno- 
vations. 
1638,  Nov.  21.  General  assembly  at  Glasgow;  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  new  liturgy,  and  the  canons  ;  the  kirk  declared  independent 
of  the  state. 
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1639.    The  flrat  bishops'  war. 

The  Scots  seized  Edinburgh  castle,  and  raised  an  army. 
Charles  marched  to  meet  them  near  Benmck,  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  witliout  a  battle. 

1639,  June  18.     Paoifioatlon  of  Dimae  (or  Berwick).     The  armies 

were  to  be  disbanded,  and  diSercuces  referred  to  a  new 
general  assembly  and  parliameut.  The  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh confirmed  the  acts  of  the  aaseiably  of  Glasgow,  and  the  parlia- 
ment proved  intractable.  The  king's  necessities  were  now  so  great 
tliat  he  took  the  advice  of  Wentwurth,  now  made  earl  of  Straffijrd, 
and  summoned 

1640,  April  13 -May  5.      The  fourth  ParUament  of   Charles  I. 

("  The  Short  Parliament ")  at  Westminster. 

As  no  supplies  eould  be  obtained  without  a  redress  of  grievances, 

the  parliament  was  soon  dissolved.   Popular  tumults;  attack  on  Laud's 

palace  ;  assault  upon  the  Court  of  high  Commission  (created  1559,  by 

Elizabeth,  to  try  offenses  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 

1640.     Second  bishops'  war. 

Defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Newbum  on  the  Tyne  (Aug.  28). 
The  king  summoned  a  council  t^peert  at  York  (Sept.).  Treaty 
of  Ripon  (Oct.  26).  A  permanent  treaty  was  set  m  prospect; 
meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  to  be  paid  £860  a  day  by 
Charles.     Acting  upon  the  advice  of  tiie  peers,  Charles  now 


1640,  Nov.  3.     The  Fifth  and  last  Parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  (Nov.  3, 1640-March  IG,  1660). 
First  Session. 
Not.  3, 1G40-Bept  a  1641. 

The  fact  that  the  Scotch  army  was  not  to  be  disbanded  until 
pnid,  gave  the  commons  an  eitraordinary  power  over  the  king, 
which  they  were  not  nIow  to  use.     Iienthall,  speaker. 
Nov.  11.     Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  followed  hy  the  im- 
peachment of  Laud.     Both  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1641,  teb.  16.     The  tiieimlal  act  passed,  enacting  that  parliament 

should  assemble  every  three  years  even  without  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king. 

March  22.  Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Strafford.  The  result  of 
the  impeachment  beinc  uncertain,  it  was  dropped  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  introduced,  which  passed  both  houses  (commons, 
Apr.  21,  lords,  Apr.  29). 
Bill  to  prevent  clergymen  from  holdii^  civil  office  introduced 
but  thrown  out  by  the  lords  (June).  Iritroduction  of  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  bishops    ("  root  and  bmnah  bill "). 

May  10.  Charles  with  great  reluctance  signed  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  also  the  bill  to  prevent  the  dlRBoln- 
tlon  or  proroguing  of  the  present  parliament  without  its 
own  consent.    ("  Act  for  the  perpetual  Parliament.") 
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1641,  Ma;  12.    Bxecntion  of  Strafford. 

July.    Abolition  of  th«  Star  Cbambei  aod  the  Hig;h  Comml»- 

Aug.  Treatj  of  pacifloation  with  Scotland.  The  Scotch  and  Kng- 
linh  BTiiiies  were  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  a,  poll-tai.  Charles 
went  to  Scotlajid.  Fiist  interview  of  Edward  Hyde,  lord  Clar- 
eadon  (1S09-16T4  ;  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wan 
in  England),"  with  the  king. 

Sept.  3.  Parliament  adjonrned,  but  each  honse  appointed  a  comntit- 
tee  to  sit  during  the  recess  ;  Pym  chairman  of  the  commons' 
cotnnuttee. 
Attempt  of  the  king  to  conciliate  the  "  moderates  "  in  parlia- 
ment bj  giviDg  offices  of  state  to  theii  leaders  (Lucius  Cary, 
lord  Falkland). 

Oct.  In  Scotland  the  marqnis  of  MontroH  formed  a  plot  for  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Argyie,  the  leader  of  the  PrasbyCerians, 
in  which  the  king  was  thought  to  have  a  share.  The  lUscoTery 
of  the  plot  ("the  incident  )  threw  Cbarlefl  into  the  hands  of 
Argyie,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  whereby  Charles 
gave  the  state  offices  to  Argyie  and  his  party,  and  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  affairs  in  England. . 

Oct.  20.  Parliament  assembled.  Early  in  Nov.  came  news  of  the 
Irish  Ttwaiacre  in  Ulster  ;  the  lowest  cstiinate  of  the  number  of 
Protestants  slain  was  30,000.  Great  indignation  in  England. 
Yet  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  trust  Charles  with  an 

1641,  Dec.  1.    Tlie  grand  remonstrance,  which  had  passed  the 

house  of  commons  in  November,  after  a  long  and  exciting  de- 
bate, by  a  majority  of  eleven,  presented  to  ue  king.  It  was  a 
Bummary  of  aU  the  grievances  of  his  reign.  On  Dec.  14  the 
remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  having  declared  their  inability  to  attend 
parliament  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  parliament  in  their  absence,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  breach  of  privilege  (Dec.  30). 
The  petition  of  the  commons  for  a  guard  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  rejected  by  the  king. 

1642,  Jan.  3.  Impeachment  of  lord  Eimbolton,  and  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Haselrlg,  Holies,  Strode,  members  of  the  com- 
mons, for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  m  the  recent 
war.  As  the  commons  declined  to  order  their  arrest  Charles 
resolved  to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands. 

Jan.  4.     Attempt  to  seize  the  &ire  members. 

Charles  visited  the  house  of  commons  in  person,  with  five 
hundred  troops,  but  finding  that  the  five  members  were  absent 
he  withdrew  quietly.  The  accused  members,  meanwhile,  vrera 
in  London.  The  commons  immediately  followed  t^em,  sad 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  which  sat  at  the  Guiid- 
hall,  under  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Jan.  10.  Charles  left  London.  The  five  members  returned  to  par- 
liament on  the  following  day.    Jan.  12,  rising  at  Kingston 
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The  freeholders  of  Buclnnghatashlre  sent  aremonstmnce  to  the 
king.  The  commons  made  sure  of  several  places  and  hastened 
to  bij  before  the  king  a  bill  excluding  the  blatiop*  from 
the  bouse  of  iKtrde,  witich  he  signed,  and  a,  bill  Hecnring  to 
tbe  parliameat  the  oommaud  of  the  militia,  which  lie  re- 
ftued  to  atgn.  Charles  at  York  (March),  where  he  was 
joined  in  April  by  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty-five  members  of 
the  lower  house.  The  king  also  obtained  the  great  seaL  At- 
tempt on  Hull. 
Henceforward  the  parliament  at  Westminster  paased  ordinancei 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  kiug.  By  an  ordinance  passed 
in  May  they  assumed  control  of  the  militi/i, 

Jane  2.  Submission  ot  nineteen  propositionB  by  parliament  to  the 
king,  demanding  that  the  king  should  give  his  assent  to  the 
militia  bill  ;  that  all  fortiHed  places  should  be  entrusted  to 
of&cers  appointed  by  parliament  ;  that  the  liturgy  and  church 
government  should  be  reformed  la  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  parliament  ;  that  parliament  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
royal  ministers,  appomt  guardians  for  the  king's  children,  and 
have  the  power  of  eicluding  from  the  upper  house  at  will  all 
peers  created  after  that  date.  The  propositions  were  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

July.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  pnbllo  safety  by  parliament. 
Essex  appointed  captain-general  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.     Siege  of  rortsmoiith. 

Aog.  22.     Charles  raised  the  royal  atandard  at  Nottingham. 

1642-1646.     The  civil  war  ;  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Oct.  23.  Drawn  battle  of  EdgehiU.  (Prinoe  Rupert,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  Elizabeth  of  England.)  The  king  marched 
upon  Loudon,  but  being  confronted  at  Brentford  by  Essex  and 

Nov.  V2.  the  trained  bands  of  London  under  Sbippon,  he  retired 
wiHiout  fighting.      "  Aff^  of  Brentford." 

Dec.  The  associated  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Camfrridge, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Hitntingdimshire  raised  a  force  which  was  en- 
trusted to  Oliver  Cromwell  (bom  April  25, 1599  in  Hunlmg- 
doit),  who  made  them  a  model  band,  "  the  Ironsides," 

1643,  Feb.-Apr.  Fruitless  negjotiationa  at  Oxford,  followed  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  war.  In  Feb.  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
bringing  assistance  from  Holland. 

^r.  27.     Capture  of  Reading  by  Essex. 

^Uly.  Royalist  rising  in  Cornwall  ;  defeat  of  the  parliament  at  SlrM- 
ton  HUl  (May  16),  Defeat  of  fVaUer  at  Lmsdowne  Hill,  and 
at  Roundway  Down  (July). 

June  18.  Hampden  woimded  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  C?uU- 
grone  field,  t  June  24, 

July  1.  Westminster  assembly  (continued  until  l<>i9),  for  the 
settlement  of  religious  and  theological  matters. 

July  26.  Capture  of  Bristol  (the  second  city  in  the  kingdom)  by 
Rupert.     Discouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  parliament. 

Sept.  Essex  relieved  Gloucester,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Massey. 
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1643,  Sept.  CO.     Virst  battle  of  Newbury.     Death  of  lord  Falkland. 
Sept.  25.   Signature   of   the   Solemn   Leagne   and   Covenant   l>y 

twenty-five  peers  and  288  members  of  the  commons.  Parlia- 
ment thus  agreed  to  make  the  religions  of  EnglaDd,  Irelaad, 
and  Scotland  aa  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  reform  re- 
ligion  "according  to  tie  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches."  All  civil  and  miUtary  ofScera  and  all 
beneficed  olereymen  were  compelled  to  sign  the  covenant 
pearly  2000  clergymen  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings). 
Thus  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was  secured. 

Sept.  Charles  concluded  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  look 
the  fatal  step  of  enlisting  a  force  from  their  numbers  for  the 
war  in  England. 

Dec.  8.    Death  of  Fym. 

1614.  Jan.  A  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed,  Parliament  c^M^- 
vened  at  Oxford  by  me  king. 

Jan,  25.    Battle  of  NantwicA.    Defeat  of  the  Irish  by  Sir  Thomas 

Fair/ax. 
Feb.  15.    Joint  committee  of  the  t^iro  kingdoms. 
March.    Trial  of  Laud. 

York  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.     Siege  of  Oxford  W 

Essex  and  Wallsr.     Siege  of  Latham  Houxe  (countesa  of  Derby) 

raised  by  Rupert   (May). 
Joly  2.    Battle  of  Marston  Uoor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  was  in  turn  totally  de- 
feated by  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  his  picked  troops  (Ironside^, 

Hitherto  the  king  had  held  the  west  and  north  of  England,  while 
the  parliament  was  supreme  b  the  east.  This  victory  gave  tba 
north  to  parliament.  Surrender  of  York  July  16,  of  Newcastle 
Oct  20.  This  success  was  partially  offset  in  the  south  by  the  de- 
feat of  Waller  at  the 
Jut 
Sept. 

sex  escaped  to  London  by  sea, 

1644,  Aug.-1645,  Sept.     Campaign  of  Moatroae  in  Scotland. 

Montrose  entered  Scotland  in  disguise,  Aug.  1644,  Victory 
of  lippamnir  Sept.  1  ;  sack  of  Aberdeen  (Bridge  of  Dee)  Sept.  13  ; 
capture  of  Perth;  Montrose  retired  to  AlhoU  (?)ct.  4)  ;  Fyrie  castle 
(Oct.  14)  ;  Montrose  retired  to  Badenach  (Nov,  6)  ;  harrying  of 
Argyleshire  (Deo,-Jan.  18)  ;  march  from  Loch  Ne$s  to  luvaioehy  at 
Ben  Nevis  (Jan.  31 -Feb.  1).  Battleof  Inverlochy,Feb,2.  Surren- 
der of  Elgin,  Feb.  19.  Montrose  at  Aberdeen  (March  9)  ;  Stone- 
haven (March  21).  Victory  of  Anldoarn  (May  4)  ;  victory  of 
Alford  (July  2)  ;  of  Kilsyth  (Aug.  I'S)  ;  court  at  Bothinell  (Sept. 
3)  ;  KelBO  (Sept,  10)  ;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept,  6),  De- 
feat of  Montrose  at  Phillphaugh  (Sept.  13). 
1644,  Oct,  27.  Second  battle  of  Newbury  fought  between  the  king 

and  Essex,  Walla;  and  Manchester. 
Dec,     Promulgntion  of  a  directory  instead  of  a  liturgy.     Christmai 

made  a  fast. 

1615,  Jan.  Attainder  and  execution  (Jan,  10)  of  Land. 
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1645,  Jan.-Feb,     Tmee  known  as  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge;  the  pro- 

posals of  the  parliament  ■'ejected  by  the  king. 
DiBsensions  within  the  parliament.  Hise  of  the  sect  of  iiufepen- 
dents  (advocates  of  religious  liberty)  who  formed  ft  growing  oppoai- 
tiou  to  the  Presbyterians.  Cromwell  fast  hecoaiing  the  leading  man 
in  England  since  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  Quarrel  with  Man- 
chesler. 

April  3.  Th»  Self-denying  Ordinance  passed  by  both  houses  (tiie 
commons  had  passed  a  similar  bill  Dec.  1644)  preventing  mem- 
bers of  either  house  from  holding  military  command.  Estab- 
lishment of  Pcesbyterianism,  wila  some  reservations  in  favor 
of  the  independents. 
Fairfax  superseded  Essex  as  captain-general.  Crom'well, 
Iieut«nant-geueral  (suspensioQ  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 

Introduction  of  reform  in  the  army  after  the  plans  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  new  model. 

June  14.  Battle  of  Naaeby. 

Complete  defeat  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  general  ruin  of 
his  cause.  Capture  of  his  private  letters.  Surrender  of  Lei- 
cester (June  18),  Bridmctaer  (July  23),  BrlHtol  (Sept.  11), 
CaHisle,  Wmchesler,  Basing  House  (Oct.),  Latham  Hoase 
(Dec.). 

March  26,  Defeat  and  capture  of  lord  AiM^  at  Stoio-on-tAe-Wold ; 
last  battle  of  the  civil  war. 

1646,  May  5.    Ch.BrleB  Huirendered  himself  to  the  Soota. 
July  24.  Parliamentary  propositions  submitted  to  Charles  at  Newcastle. 

Parliament  to  have  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  ; 
Charles  to  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  Charles  rejected  the  propositions,  preferring 
to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  breach  between  parlut- 
Toenl,  representing  Presbyterianisra,  and  the  army,  comprising 
the  independents.  The  independent  opposition,  the  "  tolera- 
tion "  party  in  parliament,  grew  constantly  in  strength. 

1647,  Jan.  30.    The  Scots  surrendered  Charles  to  the  parliament  on 

payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  army  (£400,000).  Charles 
was  brought  to  Holmby  House  iu  Northamptonshire. 
Contention  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The  commons 
voted  the  disbandmeut  of  all  soldiers  not  needed  for  garrison 
purposes  or  in  Ireland.  Fairfax  appointed  comnmndei-in- 
chief.  The  self-denying  ordinance  re-enacted.  The  new 
model,  however,  refused  to  disband  until  its  claims  for  arrears 
were  satisfied. 

May  12.  Charles  accepted  a  modified  form  of  the  parliamentary- 
propositions.    It  was  too  lat«. 

June  4.  Charles  seized  at  Holmby  House  by  col.  Joyce  and  carried 
to  the  army.  On  the  same  day  Cromwell,  having  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  him  in  parliament,  fied 
to  the  army  at  Triptow  Heath.  Here  the  army  had  t^en  an 
oath  not  to  disband  until  liberty  of  o        ' 
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had  adopted  a,  new  organization  ;  appointment  tu  s.  council  of 
adjudkators. 

1647,  June  10.     The  army  at  St.  Albans.     "  Humble  representation  " 

addressed  to  parliament. 

June  IG.  The  armj  demanded  the  exclusion  from  pflriiameat  of 
eleven  members  who  wore  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  it  {Holies), 

Julj  26.    The  house  of  commons  mobbed  by  Lundon  apprentices  on 
account  of  a  change  in  the  commanders  of  the  London  militia 
which  the  army  had  requested. 
The  two  speakers,  fourteen  lords,  and  one  hundred  (Mounons 
fled  to  the  army. 

July  24.  Proposals  presented  to  the  king  by  the  army.  Belief  and 
worship  shonld  be  free  to  all  ;  pariiament  to  control  the  mili- 
tary  and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  to  appoint  officers  of 
state  ;  triennial  parliament  ;  reformation  of  the  house  of 
commons,  etc.,  rejected  by  the  king,  who  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don by  that  part  of  the  parliament  sUll  sitting  at  Westmin- 

Aug.  6.  The  army  entered  Iiondon  and  restored  the  members  which 
had   taken   refuge  with   it.     Charles   removed   to   Hampton 

Sept.  7.  Parliament  again  offered  Charles  a  modified  form  of  the 
nineteen  propositions  ;  on  it«  rejection  a  new  draft  was  pre- 
pared, but  before  its  presentation 

Nov.  11.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  governor  of  Cambrooke  Castle. 

Deo.  24.  "The  four  bills  "  presented  to  the  king  by  parliament :  1. 
Parliament  to  command  the  army  for  twenty  years  ;  2.  All 
declarations  and  proclamations  against  the  parliament  to  be 
recalled  ;  3.  All  peera  created  since  the  great  seal  was  sent  to 
Charles  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  ;  4.  The  two 
houses  should  adjourn  at  pleasure.  Charles,  who  was  only 
playing  with  the  parhajnent  in  the  hope  of  securing  lud  from 
Scotland,  rejected  the  four  bills  (Dec.  28),  after  be  had 
already  signed 

Dec.  26.  A  aecxet  treaty  with  the  Soota  ("  The  Engagement "). 
Charles  t^reed  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and  restore  Presbyt«- 
rianism  ;  the  Scots,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  rising  tide 
of  toleration  in  England,  agreed  to  restore  him  by  force  of 

1648.  Jan.  15.  Parliament  renounced  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  voted  to  have  no  more  commniiica.tloQ  with  him. 

1648.     Second  Civil  ^7ar. 

At  once  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England,  a  war  between 

the  RoyalUts  and   the   Roundheads,  and  a  war  between  the 

Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
Committee  of  safety  renewed,  sitting  at  Derby  House. 
March.     A  meeting  of  army  officers  at  Windsor  resolved  that  the 

king  must  be  brought  to  trial. 
April  24.     Call  of  the  house.      306  members.      The   Presbyterians 

having  returned  to  their  seats,  now  regained  control,  and  matu- 
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fested  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king.     Vir- 
tual repeal  of  the  non-eommvmioation  resolution. 

1G48,  May  2.  Ordinance  for  suppression  of  blasphemies  and  heiresiea, 
aimed  at  the  independents,  especially  at  Crommeil,  IreUm,  etc. 

July  20-29.     Parliament  resolved  to  open  negotiatiooa  with  the  king. 

Aug.  14.     Holies  resumed  his  seat. 

Kuyalist  outbreaks  in   Wala,  CoriunaU,  Devon,  Kent;  riots  in 
London. 

July  26.  The  duke  of  Hanullon  led  a  Scoteh  army  into  Euglaud. 
Cromnell  htkving-  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales  met  the  Scots 
in  the 

Aug.  17-20.    Three  daya'  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 
and  annihilated  their  army. 

Ang.  28.    Siprender  of   Colckesler  to  Fairfax.     End  of  the   second 

Sept.  18-Nov.   "  Tteaty  of  Newport "  negotiated  between  the  king 

and  the  parliament,  without  result. 
Not.  16.     Grand  remonstrance  of  the  army. 
Dec,  1,     Charles  seized  by  the  army  and  carried  to  ff«M(  Casde. 
Dec.  4.    The  army  entered  London  (19  peers,  232  commons). 
Dec.  5.   Parliament  voted  that  the  king  s  propositions  formed  a  basis 

on  which  an  agrcemeut  might  be  reached.     This  vote  was  the 

last  straw  ;  the  army  took  matters  into  its  own  hands- 
Dec.  6-7.    Pride's  Purge.     Colonel  Pride,  by  order  of  the  council 

of  officers,  foreilily  excluded  the  Preabyterian  members  (90) 

from  the  parliament. 
The  "  Rump  "  Parliament  (some  60  members). 
Dec.  13.    Repeal  of  the  vote  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.    Vote  that 

Charles  should  be  brought  to  trial.     The  king  conveyed  to 

Windsor  (Dec.  23). 
1649,  Jan.  1.    Appointment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  (136  members) 

to  try  the  king ;  as  this  was  rejected  by  the  lords  (Jan.  2)  the 

commons  resolved 
Jan.  4.    That  legislative  powrer  resided  aolel;  n-ith  the  oom- 

Jan.  6.    Passage   of   the   ordinance  without  the  concurrence  of  tho 

fan.  20.  Agreement  of  the  people,  a  form  of  government  drawn  up 
by  the  army. 

Jan.  20-27.  Trial  of  Charles  I.  before  the  high  court  (67  members 
present,  Bradshaw  presiding)  ;  the  king  merely  denied  ihs 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.     lie  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Jan.  30.    Bxecutioii  of  Charles  X.  at  Whitehall  in  London. 

S  8.    THE  SORTH  AND  KAST. 

The  Union  of  tile  three  Bcandluavlaii   kingdoms,  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden,  since  the  election  of 

1448.  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg,  as  king  of  the  Union,  was  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  cruelties  of  Christian  II 
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1520.  Mauacre  of  Stockbolm.  Revolt  of  the  IMecarlians  un- 
dei  the  conduct  of  Chistavns  Vasa  (b.  1496,  hostage  in  Deu- 
ntark,  1618,  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  1519,  concealed  Umaelf  under  dis- 
euises  and  worked  in  the  mines).  He  defeated  the  Danes,  and 
Decame  first  admlmatrator  of  the  kingdom,  then  king  (1523). 

Svraden. 
1523-1654.  House  of  Vaea. 

1523-1660.     Chifltavtu  I.,  Vma.     Introdactiou  of  the  Reformation. 

The  throne  made  hereditary.  Gustavus  I.  was  suGceeded  by 
bis  eldest  son  Biik  XIV.,  who,  being  insane,  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. His  sneceaflor  was  the  second  son  of  GuHtavus,  John  IH., 
whose  son  SigiBmnnd  was  Catholic,  and  king  of  Poland  (158T),  and 
hence  displaced  in  Sweden  by  his  nnule  Ctaarlen  IX.  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  I.  Charles's  son, 
1611-1632.   OnstaTiwJI.AdolphnB,  conducted  sueeessful  wars  with 

Poland  and  Russia.    For  his  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  his  death  see  p.  311.     He  was  followed  by  his  daughter 
1632-1664.    Chriatliia,  who  was  well  educated,  but  averse  to  afiiura 

of  government.  She  abdicated  in  1654  in  favor  of  her  cousiu 
Charles  Gvslavia  of  P/alz-ZiveibrOchen,  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.     Christina  beoame  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Rome,  1689. 

Denmark  and  Norwa;. 

These  countries  remained  united.     Under  Chriattan  n.  the  Befi^- 

mation  began  to  spread  into  Denmark.     Christian  was  displaced  by 

his  uncle,  tiie  duke  of  Sehleswig-HolsteiD,  who  ascended  the  Daniu 

throne  as 

1523-1533.  Fredetio  L  and  favored  the  Beformation.  After  his 
death  (1633),  the  so-called  Fends  of  tbe  Coonts  (JSrffen 
WaUemcever,  borghermaster  of  LUbeclc),  Frederic's  son 
1636-1559.  Chriatian  m.  completed  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  the  participation  of  Christian  IV.  iu  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  see  p.  310.     After  a 

1043-1646.    War  with  Sweden,  Christian  was  obliged  to  surrender 
tbe  islands  of  Gottland  and  Chad  at  the  Peace  of  BrBmsebro 
(p.  31B). 

Poland. 
1386-1572.  Jagallona.  The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent 
{Baltic,  Carpathian,  Black  Sea),  but  already  the  germ  of  de- 
cay was  forming  in  the  privileges  of  the  nuTneroas  noftilifj/. 
1572-1791.  Poland  an  elective  monarchy.  Introduction  of  tbe 
iifterum  feto.  Elected  kings  rHeniy  of  Anjou  (p. 322);  Ste- 
phen Bathory  of  Transylvania,  followed  by  three  kings  of  the  house 
of  Vasa  ;  Si^smund  lit.,  Vladislaa  IV.,  John  Catimir  (to  1668). 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Hurlk  (1596),  and  a  war  of 
■Dccessiou  lasting  ten  years  (tbe  false  Demetriiw) 


1613-    The  house  of  Bomanow  succeeded  to  the  throne, 

whii^  it  occupied' until  1762. 


Tbe  empire  of  the  Ottoumii  TiU'ks  reached  its  liigheat  developinent 
nnder  Soliman  JX.  (1520-15C6),  the  Ma,?iuficeDt,  the  conteinporary 
of  tjie  emperor  Charles  V,  (p.  303).  Uuder  hia  succesaors  began 
the  decline,  caused  especially  b;  the  influence  of  the  JanJzarieM. 

1497.  Cociiiiam  reached  Calicut  by  land  from  Portugal. 

1498.  Portuguese  vessels  under  Vasoo  da  Oama  reached  Calicut 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

^e  Muhammedan  power  which  the  aultaiis  of  Delhi  under  Tarioua 
dynasties  had  extended  over  almost  all  India,  broke  up  in  thi;  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the 
Portuguese  gained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  its  political  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows  ;  At  Delhi,  Mutaammedan  sultans  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty  with  greatly  reduced  dominion ;  in  Bengal  (1340-1576), 
Afghan  (Muhanunedan)  kings;  in  Guzeral  (1391-liJT3)  a  Muham- 
medEui  dynasty  had  its  capital  at  A  hmeddbdii ;  in  the  Deccan  the 
Muhanunedan  empire  of  the  Bahmani  (1347-i5iJ5)  had  separated 
into  five  kingdoms  :  BijdpuT  (1489-1G86),  Gdcouda  (1512-1687), 
AhmedTiogar  (1490-1636),  EUichpur  (1484-1572),  Bidar  (1491i- 
1609[o7].  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  tias  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Hindu  kingdom,  Vijayanagar  (1118-1565). 

Da  Sama  was  followed  in  1500  by  Cabral  (on  the  voyage  acciden- 
tal discovery  (?)  of  Brazil);  iu  1502  a  papal  bull  created  the  king  of 
Portugal  "Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India."  First  Portuguese  governor  and  viceroy 
of  India,  Almeida  (1605).  In  1509  Alfonso  d'  Albuquerque  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  ;  capture  of  Goa  (1510),  and  of  Malacca. 

1526-1761  (1857).  Mughal  (Mogul)  Empire  in  India. 
The  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire  was  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  (14&t  king  of  Ferffkdna  on  the  Jaxartes,  1497  con- 
queror of  Samarkand,  seized  Kdbul,  1504).  who  in  1526  invaded  the 
Punjab  and  defeated  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  the 
1526.     Battle  of  Panlpat.i 

Defeat  of  the  Rajpula  of  Ckilior  (1527).  Under  Btibar'sson  Hu- 
mdyim  (1530-56)  the  Mughata  were  driven  from  India  by  Sher  Shah, 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal;  but  they  returned  in  1556  and  under 
Humilyun's  son  Akbar  (Bairdm  the  real  commander),  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Panipat  (1556). 
1556-1605.     Akbar  the  Great 

whose  reign  is  a.  long  series  of  conquests. 
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1565.    Battle  or  Talikot. 

Destructiuii  of  tlie  Uiodoo  empire  of  Vijaganagar  by  a  uuiou  of 
the  Miihainmedan  kiugdouis  of  the  Deccan. 
GonquestB  of  Akbar  ;  1^1-68,  Rajputs  of  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  ChU- 
hr;  1572-73,  Guzerat  (revolted  1581,  reconquered  1593);  1586-93 
Kaahmtr  j  1592,  Sind ;  1594,  Kandahar,  Akl>ar'a  empire  uow  comprised 
all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  Mts.  ;  in  the  Deccan  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Akbar  organized  the  administration,  reformed  the  military 
aud  financial  system,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus.  Akbar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Salim,  JaltanglT  (1605-27).  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  rebellions,  and  his  wars  in  the  Deccan  were  without  last- 
ing success.  Shall  Jalian  (1628-1658).  Kandah^,  several  times 
lost  and  recovered  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Persians,  was  finally 
lost  by  the  Mughal  empire,  1653.  Shah  Jahlinwon  some  successes  in 
the  Deccan  ;  submission  of  Bijdpur,  Golconda,  Ahmednagar.  The 
empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  magnificence  (peacock 
tliroue).  Sliab  Jahdu  deposed  by  his  son  Avrangxeb,  and  itnptisooeii 
(died  1666). 

From  1500  t^  1600  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India ;  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dntoh 
and  English  appeared  as  their  rivals.  The  £aat  India  Company  of 
London  was  mcorporated  in  1660,  ami  various  othera  similar  toro- 
pauies  were  established  at  different  times  ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
incorporated  with  the  original  company.  ("  The  Governor  and  Coin- 
™ny  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  U>  the  East  Indies,"  1600 ; 
Courten's  Association  ["  Assador  Merchants  "]  1635-1650  ;  "  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  1655-1657  ;  "General  Society  trad- 
mg  to  the  East  Indies  "  ["  Endish  Company  "],  1698-1709,  united 
with  the  original  company  as  "  The  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ").  The  first  twelve  voyages 
were  separate  ventures  ;  after  1612  voy^es  were  made  for  the  com- 
pany. Opposition  uf  the  Portuguese.  Battle  of  Swally.  Defeat  of 
the  Portuguese.  Establishment  of  an  English  foctory  at  Svrat,  1614. 
Mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  Jakdnglr  (Great  Mogul),  1615.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  1619,  without  lasting  effect.  Massacre  of  English  on 
the  island  of  Amboyna  (1623)  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1624).  Presidency  of  Bantam, 
1635.    Foundation  of  Madras  (Fort  St.  George),  1639. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  1602.  French  East  India  Companies 
1604,  1611,  1615,  1642  (Richelieu's). 

Cblna. 
1506-1522.     Ching-tih.    Rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Ning  suppressed 

after  a  severe  war.     About  1522  tie  Portuguese  established 

themselves  at  Macao. 
1542.    Tatar  invasion  under   Yen-ta,  in  the  reign  of  Kea-totng. 

Coast  of  China  ravaged  by  a  Japanese  fleet. 
1567-1573.    Lnng-klng.     His  reign  was  troubled  by  the  Tatars,  to 

relieve  the  country  of  whom  he  resorted  to  bribery. 
1573-1620.     Wan-lelh.     The  Tatars  continuing  their  disturbancei 

the  emperor  gave  Yen~ia  lauds  in  the  provmce  of  Shen-te. 
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1592.  The  JaptmeBe  inTfkded  Corea,  but  were  defeated  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace. 

1597.  The  Japanese  renewed  the  attack  and  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet 
and  army,  but  suddenly  evacuated  the  peninsula. 

1603.  Kicci,  the  Jesuit,  at  the  Chinese  court ;  he  preached  Christian- 
ity in  China  (f  1610). 

1601.     Butch  is  China  ;  also  the  Spanish. 

1616.  luvasioa  of  China  bj  Uaocboo  Tatars  who  defeated  the 
Chinese,  and  returning  in 

1619,  Conquered  and  settled  in  tbe  ptoviuce  of  LeaoU'iung.     ' 

1620.  Teai-ning,  the  Mauchoo  ruler,  threw  oS  the  pretense  of  aUe- 
g^ce  to  the  Chinese  and  proclaimed  his  independence.  Ue 
established  bis  capital  at  San-Koo. 

Wen-leih  was  sucoeeded  hj  Toi-obang  (1620),  who  was  f<dlowed 
by  Toen-ke  (1620-1627).     In 

1627,  Tstms-ching,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Ming  (1368-1643) 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne.  Rebellion  of  Le  Tsze-ckmg  and 
Shang  Ko-ke.  The  emperor,  being  hard  pressed,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  Manchoo  Tatars.  These  allies  defeated  the  rebels, 
but  refused  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Seizing 
Fekin  they  raised  to  the  throne  of  China  a  son  of  Te&i-nmg, 
the  Manchoo  ruler,  who,  as  the  first  of  the 
1644— X,  Ta-tsing  or  Great  Pure  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 
1614.    Shun-die. 

Capture  of  Nan-king.  Period  of  eonfusion  wherein  the  lin- 
gering resistance  of  the  Chinese  was  gradually  crushed  out,  and 
tiie  suiTed  head  and  pig-tail,  ugns  of  Tatar  sovereignty,  became  more 

The  period  of  the  Ashihaga  shoguns  (1344-lfi73)  contains  few 
events  of  importance,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  dual  dynasties 
in  1301,  by  the  act  of  the  southern  emperor,  who  resigned  his  power 
on  the  condition  that  the  imperial  office  should  henceforward  alternate 
between  the  two  lines.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  much  fighting.  . 
1558-1688.     Oki-Maohl,  mikado. 

This  reign  saw  the  fall  of  the  AshUcagat,  and  the  rise  of  three 
of  the  roost  renowned  men  of  Japan :  Nofmnaga,  Hideyoshi,  Tohigatna 
lyeyasu.  Introduction  of  camion.  The  development  of  feudalism 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  shngun!!,  as  they  had  formerly  destroyed 
that  of  the  mikado.  Ota  Nobnnaga  was  a  feudal  lord  who  acquired 
fame  in  a  war  with  the  head  of  another  powerful  family,  Yoshimoto 
(1560).  To  liim  the  mikado  entrusted  the  task  of  pacifying  the  un- 
happy country,  while  his  aid  was  also  sought  by  Yashiaki,  the  rightful 
shognn,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Yoahikage.  By  the  battle  of 
AnagawB  (1570),  wliere  Tohugaica  lyeyasu  fought  under  Nobtinaga, 
Yoshiaki  was  restored  to  power,  but  in  1573  he  was  deposed  by  No- 
bunaga,  whom  he  had  plotted  to  murder. 
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1673-1682.    Oovenuuent  of  Nobuuaga. 

NobiiDaga  appointed  no  aucceasvi  but  retained  tlie  power  in 
faia  own  liands.  He  was  a,  dctennined  opponent  of  the  over- 
powerful  Buddhist  priests,  ajid  took  Clmstiauity  (the  Jesuit 
Xawier  at  Kioto)  under  his  protection.  Shuighter  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  and  capture  of  tlieir  fortified  temples. 
Death  of  Nobimai/a  in  a  revolt  (1582). 

1582-1598.     Chjvemmeut  of  Hideyosht. 

The  rebel  was  suppressed  by  the  general  Hideyoski,  who  after 
considerable  fighting  reduced  the  whole  country  to  subjeotion 
(1592).  War  with  Uhiua;  invasion  of  Corea  (p.  355),  Hideyo- 
dii  was  unfavorable  to  Cbristianity.  1538,  publication  of  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  eipulsiou  uf  tlie  Jesuits ;  this,  however,  was 
not  obeyed.  In  1593  nine  missionaries  were  burned  at  Naga- 
gaki.  HideyosM,  the  Taiko.  He  wm  succeeded  by  an  infant 
son,  onder  the  regency  of  Tokugawa  lyeyoau,  whose  govern- 
ment was  popular  hut  who  was  involved  in  political  troubles 
that  led  to  war. 

1600.  Battle  of  Sekigahara.  lyeyasu  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in 
1603  was  made  Sei-i-lai^hoi/un,  being  the  firat  of  the 

1603-1868.    Tokugawa  BhogiinB,  some  of  whom  aubse- 

quently  took  the  title  of  Tai-kun  (Tycoon)  "  high  prince." 
The  rule  of  lyeyasu  was  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  growth  of  foreign  intercourse  (Dutch,  English).     lyejasu  re- 
signed his  office  in  1605  to  Ms  son  but  retained  his  power  until  his 

lyeyasu  died  1616,  leaving  the  "  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,"  a  code  of 
laws.  Redistribution  of  land.  Those  vassals  of  the  crown  who  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  10,000  measures  of  rice  were  called  daivdos  and 
numbered  245,  eighteen  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces  {koku- 
thiu).  Next  to  the  dmmios  stood  the  aamurai,  ia  whom  tlie  daimios 
leased  their  farms  in  return  for  military  service. 

The  ahogun  (who  was  the  first  of  the  daimios)  was  surrounded  by 
the  batamoto,  "  house-carls,"  from  whom  he  selected  his  officials. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  Below  the  hatamolo  were 
the  gohenin,  also  attached  directly  to  the  sht^nn  as  private  soldiers, 
comprising  the  Tnkugawa  clan.  lyeyasu  removed  the  capital  of  the 
shogun  from  Kamakura  to  Tedo.  The  successor  of  Ijcyasu,  Hide- 
tada,  sent  a  messenger  to  Europe  to  study  Chnstiamty,  but  his  report 
not  being  considered  favorable,  the  shogon  forbade  the  mtroduotion 
of  that  religion. 

1630-1643.  Too-rnku-no-in,  daughter  of  the  mikado,  Gotnino-o, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  shogun,  Hidelala,  followed  the  former 
on  the  throne  as  Mioaho-Tenno 

lyemitBU,  who  succeeded  to  the  shogunate  m  1063,  wis  an  excel- 
lent ruler,  but  ordered  tlie  vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  against  the 
Christiana,  and  closed  Japan    to  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  trade  at  NagaaaU 
1637.     Revolt  of  the  Christians  at  Shimabara   finally  suppressed; 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  BEGINNING  Of 
THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


A.  The  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

§  1.    AMERICA. 
BiitiBh,  Dutch,  and  Swe^sh  Colcnies. 

1644.  Union  of  Providence  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  (New- 
port, Fortamouth)  under  one  charter,  obtained  by  Roger 
WiUianiB. 

Union  of  Saybrook  and  Connecticnt  under  the  latter  name. 
The  colonj  contained  eight  taiahle  towns ;  that  of  Nb\t 
Haven  numbered  sii. 

Separation  of  the  general  court  of  Massachiisetta  Baj  into 
two  houses.  ' 
April  16.     Three  hondred  colonists  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Vlr- 

1645.  Kebellion  of  Claybome  and  Ingle  in  Mar7land ;  thej  seized 
the  government,  but  were  put  down  in  1646. 

1646.  In  Massachusetts  John  Eliot  commenced  his  missionary 
labors  among  tlie  Indians  at  Nonanttmi.  (Translation  of  the 
Bible  into  MasBa^busetts  dialect,  1661-63). 

Act  of  parliament  freeing  merchandise  for  the  American  colonies 
from  all  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  tbat  colonial  pro- 
ductionH  should  be  eipocted  only  in  English  veBSels. 

In  Ne^ir  Netherlands  Kieji  was  succeeded  by  Peter  SluyiKsant, 
as  governor,  who  immediately  formulated  a  claim  to  all  the 
region  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  Cape  Cod. 

1648.  T%e  petition  of  Rhode  Island  i  to  be  adnutted  to  the  union 
rejected,  as  that  colony  would  not  submit  itself  te  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

1649.  Incorporation  in  England  of  the  *'  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England." 

Grant  of  the  land  between  the  Rappaheamock  and  Potomac  to 
lord  Culpepper  and  other  royalists. 
Massacre  of  the  Hurona  at  St.  Ignaliiu  by  the  Iroquois. 
1660.  Agreement  between  Ne^  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Colonies  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  Duteh  and 
English  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenwich  Bay, 
Connecticut. 
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1661.     Passage  of  the  Navigtition  Act  in  Enj-land  (p.  376). 
1652.     The  province  of  Maine  juincd  to  MasBachusetta. 

The  parliament  in  England  assumed  control  of  Maryland,  aad 
suspended  the  govermnent  of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  latter 
order  did  not  take  effect. 
1665.     Stumesant,  governor  of  New  Hetherlands,  seized  the  Swed- 
ish forta  on  the  Delaware,  and  broke  up  the  colony  of  New 
Svredeu. 
1659.     Vlrgitiia  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Irel^d,  and  Virginia,  and  restored  the  royal  governor.  Sir 
WUiiam  Berkeley. 
Execution  of  two  Quakers  in  DdassachuBetts. 

1661.  Penal  laws  against  Quakeis  suspended  by  order  of  the  king. 

1662.  Charter  of  Connecticut  granted  by  the  king.  New  Haven 
refused  to  accept  it. '  The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies 
from  every  town. 

1662.  Lord  Baltimore  confirmed  in  the  govemmeut  of  Maryland. 

1663.  Grant  of  Carolina  (aU  land  between  31°  N.  and  3C°  N.)  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  associates. 

Charter  of  Rhode  Island  and  FTOTidsnce  Plantations. 

1664.  Grant  of  Nevr  Netherlands,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Delaware,  to  tbe  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  The  grant  included  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  and 
islands' south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  region  between  the  Hudson  andthe  Detainare  (^ff^ova  CccMrea, 

or  New  Jersey)  was  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkeley, 

and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Aug.  27.     Surrender  of  Ne'w  Amsterdam  to  the  English  ;  name  ot 

the  colony  changod  to  New  T'ork. 
Sept.  24.     Surrender  of  Fori  Orange,  whose  name  was  changed  to 

Albany. 

1665.  Uaine  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges. 
Union  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 

The  royal  commisaioners  empowered  to  hear  complaints  in  New 
England,  after  conferring  with  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, left  the  provinces  in  anger,  as  the  court  would  not  ao- 
knowledge  their  commission. 

1666.  Depredations  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  Weat  Indies. 
1067.     Grajit  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  between  England  and  France.  Acadia  sur- 
rendered to  France  ;  Antigxta,  Monserrat,  and  the  French  part 
of  St.  Christopher  surrendered  to  England. 

1668.  UasBachuaetts  reassumed  the  government  of  Blaine. 

1669.  Adoption  of  the  Fnndamental  ConstituttonB  of  Carolina, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  John  Locke. 

Incorporation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  (Governor 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  tra^g  into  Hnd* 
son's  Bay.) 

1670.  Foundation  of  Charlestown  in  Carolina. 
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Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Sptun  and   £ugland,  settling  the 
bouiidaries  of  theii  respective  territoriea  on  the  basis  of  po&- 

1672.  The  Spaniards  nt  St.  Augustine  endeavored  to  dislodge  the 
settlers  in  Carolina,  but  were  repulsed. 

1673.  War  having  broken  out  between  Enghuid  and  Holland,  the 
Dutch  captured  iVeir  York  and  received  the  submission  of  that 
colony,  of  Albany  and  JVeiO  Jeney.  In  the  peace  of  1674 
these  places  were  restored  to  England. 

The  grant  to  lord  Culpepper  was  converted  to  a  leaae  for  thirty > 

one  years. 
1675.  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  Nevr  Y'ork,  attempted  to  secnie 

the  laud  west  of  the  Connecticut  by  force  of  arnia,  but  was 

foiled  by  the  energy  of  the  colonists. 
1675-1676.  King  Philip's  War. 

This  was  the  most  extensive  combination  which  the  natires 
had  formed  against  the  foreign  invaders.  King  Philip  was  the  son 
of  MaBBa.soit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,     He  lived  at  J/oun2 


1675.  and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  Massachusetts.  Deerfidd 
bnrnt  (Sept.  1).  Attack  on  Hadley  (Sept.  1)  repulsed  by  Goffe, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  (?).  In  the  fall  ^Sept.-Oct.)  the 
United  Colonies  took  the  war  upon  themselves  and  raised  2,000  troops. 
Capture  of  the  fort  of  the  Nair^ansetts  by  WinsU)w  (Deo.  19). 
Asaaulta  more  or  less  severe  on  Warmick,  Lancaster,  Med/ield, 
Weymoalh,  Grnton,  Reh(Aolh,  Providence,  WrentKam,  Sudbury,  ScUuate, 
Bridgswalnr,  Plymouth,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns  (1676,  Jan.-June). 
Defeat  of  the  Indians  near  Deerfidd  (May  19,  Fall  Fight).  Snrpriaa 
of  Philip  by  captain  Chur(^  ;  capture  of  his  wife  and  son  (the  latter 
was  sold  into  slavery),  Aug.  2.     Philip  shot  (Aug.  12). 

1676.  Kebellion  of  Nathani^  Bacon  in  Virginia.     Jamestown  burnt. 

The  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  sudden  death  of  Bacon. 
In  the  following  year  royal  troops  arrived  to  repress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  found  aU  quiet. 
New  JeraeT  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  Bast  Jer- 
sey was  governed  by  Carteret;  West  Jersey  was  held  by  the 
duke  of  York.     (Hence,  "the  Jerseys.") 

1677.  The  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fay- 
nando  Gorges  over  Maine  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  latt^ 
by  the  English  courts,  Massachi].'<(!tts  bought  the  province  of 
M^ne,  which  henceforward  formed  a  part  of  that  colony. 

1680.  New   Hampshire    separated  from   Massachusetts   by   royal 
charter.     The  king  appointed  the  president  and  oounoil,  and 
retained  the  right  of  annulhng  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Foundation  of  a  new  settlement  in  Carolina,  cidled,  like  the 

first,  Charlestovm  (the  present  Charleston). 
'West  Jersey  restored  to  the  proprieties,  the  heirs  of  lord 
Berkeley. 
1661,  March  4.  Grant  of  FwuiBylvaiila  (the  le^on  between  41" 
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and  43°  N.  lat.  running  5°  west  from  the  Delaware  River)  to 
WlUiam  Penn.  EatabliKhmeut  of  a  settlement. 
1632.  Penn  brought  a  colony  to  Pennsylvaiiia  (Aag.).  Publication 
of  a  frame  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws  (April-May). 
Treaty  with  tbo  Indians.  Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 
16S3.  First  legislatiye  aasembly  in  New  York  ;  two  honaes.  Only 
two  seBsiotis  are  known  to  have  been  held  before  the  revela- 
tion of  1688. 
1664.  The  troubles  between  MauaohiuettB  and  the  crown  cul- 
minated in  the  forfeltnie  of  the  charter. 
These  troubles  were  of  old  standing,  dating  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  The  favorable  reception  of  Gqffe  and  WAaUey,  two 
"  regicides,"  in  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  that  monarch's  reign,  waa 
no  ^vorable  omen  ;  and  almost  the  first  news  received  from  the  col- 
ony brought  complaints  of  ill-treatment  from  Quakers  who  hud  suf- 
fered under  the  rigorous  laws.  In  16C1  Charles  sent  a  letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  colony  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
prosecution  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  ordering  their  release  ;  he 
subsequently  witlidrew  his  protectiou.  Further  controversy  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  agents  to  lilngland.  The  cunhrinatiuu  uf  the  char- 
ter obtained  by  tliem  was  conditioned  in  a  way  peculiarly  aggra- 
vatiug  to  the  colonists  :  all  laws  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
should  be  repealed  ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  imposed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  charter  ;  freedom  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  bo 
allowed ;  the  sacrament  should  not  be  denied  to  any  person  of 
good  life  and  conversation  ;  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates  and 
good  character,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
These  demands  being  evasively  met,  the  king,  in  1661,  appointed 
commissioners  (NicoUs,  Carr,  Carlwright,  Maverict^  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  appeals  in  New  En^and,  and  settle  the  peace  of  tho 
country,  who,  barely  touching  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
New  NetherlandH.  Returning  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1665  their 
demand  for  a  recognition  of  the  commission  was  met  by  the  eiouso 
that  the  general  court  would  plead  his  majesty's  charter,  whereupon 
the  commission  returned  to  i-ngland  in  anger.  The  court,  however, 
acknowledged  the  conditional  right  of  freeholders  to  vole,  and  ^reed 
to  permit  the  toleration  of  Quakers  and  churchmen  for  a  time. 
A  long  period  of  controversy  followed,  and  agents  were  sent  back 
and  forti  with  veiy  little  effect.  In  1671  the  colony  was  "almost 
on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  the  crown."  The 
original  causes  of  dispute  became  complicated  by  the  controversy 
with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  regard  to  Maine,  and  by  the  evasion  and 
disregard  of  the  navigation  laws  practiced  by  the  colony  (1663).  In 
1676  the  royal  governors  were  commanded  to  insist  on  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  commercial  laws,  both  the  navigation  laws,  tmd  those 
imposing  duties  on  intercolonial  trade  (1672).  John  Leverelt,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  refused  compliance,  and  in  1679  the  general 
court  voted  "  that  the  acts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  this  colony,  they  not 
being  represented  in  parliament"    The  agents  then  in  Loudun  to  de> 
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fend  die  colony  m  the  snit  of  the  heits  of  Gorges  were  sent  home 
with  the  demand  that  the  Maine  purchase  be  undone  and  new  agents 
aent  to  answer  the  complaints  agamst  the  colony.  Edward  Randolph 
was  sent  over  as  collector  of  customs  for  Boston,  where,  however,  he 
was  sturdily  opposed.  The  new  agents  giving  uo  satisfaction,  a  writ 
of  quo  marranto  was  issued  against  the  colony  m  1683  ;  in  1084  a  suit 
of  scire  Jacias  was  hrought  and  tbe  court  of  chancery  declared  the 
charter  forfeited  (1684).  The  kingappoiutedcolonelAi'rte  governor 
of  Massachisells,  New  Hampshire,  Mame,  and  Plymouth,  hut  before 
lie  received  his  coiiimiesion  Charles  died,  and  James  II.  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  JXeyv  England.     He  took  ofBce  in  1686. 

1686.  Issue  of  a  quo  warranto  writ  against  Conneclicut  and  Carolina, 

New  York  deprived  of  an  assembly  and  other  liherties. 
Appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  president  of  Neir 
England.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  20.  Kandolph  was 
now  deputy  postmaster  in  New  England.  Andros  assumed 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island.  lUtahliahment  of  an  Epis- 
copal socieW  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  which  Audros  forcibly 
seized  the  Old  South  Church. 

1687.  Qwi  warranto  i^aiust  Maryland. 

Oct.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  Connecticat 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  charter,  but  it  was  carried  off 
from  the  hall  of  assembly  and  hidden  in  the  famous  Charier 
Oak. 

16SS.  Tyranny  of  Andros  in  MassachnsettB.  N«w  7ork  and  New 
Jersey  placed  under  bis  government.  Erection  of  King's 
Chapei,  as  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Boston. 

1S89.  On  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
seized  in  Boston  (April  18^  and  thrown  into  prison.  Restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.  "  Council  of  safety  of  the  people 
and  conservation  of  the  peace."  Assembly  of  repreaeotatives 
at  Boston.  Provisional  resumption  of  the  charter  ;  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary.  Re  establishment  of  the  former 
governments  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connectlcvt.  Kew 
York,  Virginia    and    Maryland  proclaimed  William  and 

1689-1697.  "  King  William's  War  "  with  the  French. 

a  part  of  the  universal  war  a^nst  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
were  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  those  of  Maine, 
while  tbe  Iroquois  took  the  war  path  against  the  French. 

1G90.  Suiprise  and  destruction  of  Schenectady  (Feb.  8),  of  Sahnon 
Falls  (March  18),  and  of  Cmco  (May  17),  by  three  bands  of 
French  and  Indians. 

April.  Seizure  of  Port  Royal  hy  Sir  William  Phips,  who  afterwards 
made  a  futile  attack  upon  Quebec,  by  vot«  of  a  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The 
failure  imposed  so  large  a  debt  on  the  colonies  that  Massa* 
cbusetts  was  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  for  tbe  first  time. 

1692.  New  charter  for  UaaaachuHetts.    Sir  WSli^wt  Phgia  ap- 
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pointed  goventor.  Under  this  cbarter  were  included  the  colonr 
of  PlymoiUh,  the  provinces  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  and  all  lau^ 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  also  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Nantaiket, 
and  Martha's  Vvn^/ard.  The  new  charter  gave  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  governor  to  the  crown,  and  vested  in  Tiiryi  the 
right  of  calling,  ptorogoing,  and  dissolving  the  general  court, 
of  appointing  miiitary  officers  and  officers  of  justice  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
appointments  of  eivil  officers  made  by  the  legislature.  The 
electoral  fraDchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhabitaats  having 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £40.  Religious  liberty 
was  secured  to  aU  except  Papists. 

1692,  Feb.  Conunencement  of  the  Baletn  witchcraft  frenzy.    Be- 

fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 
Constmcljon  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaquid  in  Maine  by 

Sir  William  Phips. 
Rhode  Island  and  Coimeattoat  were  allowed  to  retain  their 

charters. 
Charter  of  the  "  College  of  William  and  Mary  "  in  Tiis 

8ir  Edmund  Andres  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

1693.  Government  of  Penusylvanla  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 

An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned  but  failed 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

Fletcher,  governor  of  New  fork  (and  now  of  Pennsylvania), 
having  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct.  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  b;  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadsworlh,  senior 
captain  of  the  nulitia. 
French  e:spedition  uf  Frontenac  i^ainst  the  Iroqaoia. 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Femaqaid  by  the  Frencb  under  Iberville. 
An  expedition  of  count  Fronienac  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  the  destruction  of  their  barvesta. 

1697.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick  (p.  371)  prevented  the  ese- 
cutioQ  of  a  French  attack  upon  Newfound^d.  Restoration  of 
conquests  by  both  conibatants. 

Third  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  tbc  fisheries  on  the  north  const,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Bcotch  settlement  at  Darien  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  (1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  childMn)  perished  from  starvation,  or  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  second  wa£  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards  who  con- 
ridered  the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1700.  Iberville  took  possession  of  the  MisslsBippi  for  France. 

1701.  William  Penn  gave  a  new  chai'tcr  to  Fennaylvania. 
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1701.  Foundation  of  Yale  College  at  Nem  Haven  in  Coimeotlcut. 

1702.  Jmeph  Dudley,  governor  of  MEUBachusetts.  Quarrel  with 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  aalariea  to'  be  paid  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  etc. 

An  expedition  projected  by  governor  Moore  of  Carolina 
against  St.  Augustine  resulted  in  failure.  The  debt  thuB  in- 
curred was  dis^iarged  hj  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "Queen  Anne's  "War  "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  promnce  separated  from  the  territories,  or  lower 
eountiei  (Delaiaare)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

1704.  Leerjield  in   MaSBacbosetts   destroyed   by  French   and  In- 

dians. This  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  which  ravaged  the  French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Englajid. 

Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiantieal 
adnunistration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  vxtrranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothing  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  and  sea  with  great 
loss  by  WUliam  RheU. 

1707.  New  England  sent  an  enwdition  against  Port  Royal,  which 
returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  French  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against   Canada  and    Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contribute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  government  after  the  men  had 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  Yiffk,  and  New  Jersey 
were  obbgcd  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Ro jal  by  a  fleet  from  England.  Change  of 
the  name  of  the  city  to  Annapoiis. 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Canada  numbering  68  sail  and  6,163  sol- 
diers, largely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned. 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Barnwell  ag^nst  the 
Indians.  After  a  difBcult  march  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

1713-  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  {p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Straits, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfaundlajid,  and  St.  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  settlements  and  disooveriea. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
claim  to  Canwia  and  Acadia,  extending  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine, 
although  the  English  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.    From  this 
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vant^e  ground  tbey  extended  their  discoveries  south  itnd  west.  Jes- 
uit miEsiotiaries  labored  among  the  Hunms  in  the  country  between 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  niisfliona  of  St.  Mary 
(1GG3)  and  MichUlimackinac,  died  with  their  flocks  when  tlie  ondying 
enmitj  of  the  Iroquois  aimihilated  the  Hurons  {BrebtEuf,  LaUenumf), 
OF  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations  (Jsaae 
Jogues,  1640-1654). 
1056.     Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  granted  to  St,  Etieime  and  others  by 

Cromwell,' 
1656-1658,    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up, 
1659.     Francois  de  Laval,  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.     The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reconsigned  their  rights  to 
the  king,  who  soon  after  granted  New  Franoe  to  the  French 
West  India  Company. 
16GS.     CooTceUes,  governor  of  New  France.     The  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  maiiy  emigrants  from 
France. 
1666.     Expedition  uf  Tracy  and  Courcdles  againat  the  Mohawks. 
1666.     .^'fouez  founded  the  mission  of  St.  E^rit  on  the  southern  shore 

of  lake  Superior. 
16S8.  The  peace  of  Bieda  ended  the  war  between  England  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.  England  restored  Aca- 
dia to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  Antigua,  Montser- 
rat,  and  St.  Christopher.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.  In  this  year 
Foundation  of  Sa»lt  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette. 

1672.  Tour  of  Allm^  and  Dablon  in  WUconnn  and  IlliTuns. 

1673.  Discovery  of  the  MisBisBippl  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  uncertain  distance- 
Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  On- 
tario called  after  himself.     Construction  of  a  fort  at  MichilU- 
miKhinac. 

1678.  Robert  Cavalier  de  I>a  Balle  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west.  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  first  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Aug.  T,  1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  and  lauded  at  the  extreme  southern  cud  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  built  a  fort  ou  the  St.  Joieph  and 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  Illinois.  Not  heaiing  from  the 
GrifGn  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada,  Obtaining  fresh  sup- 
plies be  retraced  his  route  to  the  Dlinois  only  to  fhul  the  fort 
which  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Agidn  be  returned  to 
Canada ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  eutor- 

1680.  Discove^  of  the  Mississippi  bv  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  com- 
pany of  La  Salle.  He  asoended  the  river  to  46°  N.,  bat  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  me  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 

•  The  BoaUiem  boundary  o*  Acadia  in  (ha  Brant  of  Henry 
40=  N,  !  the  PoiUhwpslem  limit  of  Nnun  fcotfit  in  the  (rrant  o(  . 
was  the  river  St.  Croix.     Holmes,  Annali,  I.  30T,  note  i. 
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1682.  La  Salle,  Tenchmg  the  MiSBisstppi  b;  way  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  the  Iliinois,  descended  the  gjeat  river  to  the  aea  and  took 
poaseBHion  of  its  valley  fur  Iiouja  XIV,,  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana. 

1684.     Eipeditionof  De  la  Bam  agaiost  the  Iroquoia,  which  fsiiled  of 

La  Salle  haying  announced  his  discoverr  in  France  wae  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  uumbor  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miasbsippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  balle  and  the  commander  of  the  vessels,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  ia  disaster.  The  squadroq 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagora 
Bay  (St.  Ijouis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  ilei«  La 
SaUe  built  a  fort,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colon;  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.     On  this  expedition 

1687.     La  Salle  was  ahot  by  one  of  bis  own  men.     The  settlement  of 

Mai.  19.     St.  Louis  soon  perished. 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  DenotwiUe  agiunat  the  Seoeoas.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France. 

1689-1697.    War  of  'William  and  Mary,  see  p.  361. 

Expeditions  of  Fronteoac  against  the  Iroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1695.     Foundation  of  Kaskaskia  in  Illinais. 

1699.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col- 
onyin  Louisiana.  The  I^each  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louis 
XfV.  imder  Lemovne  d'lberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  BUoxi.  The  Xinglisb 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe,  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Carolana,  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himaelf  an- 
ticipated, retired  (Detour  aux  Anglau). 

1700.  An  expedition  from  Biloid  ascended  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, m  search  of  gold. 

Iberville  returning  from  France  took  posseasion  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.     Erection  of  a  fort. 
Foundation  of  Cahokia  in  Illinois.     Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

1702-13.    Qneen  Anne's  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transfeirred  the 
colony  of  Biloii  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.     Iberville  -f  1706. 

170.?.     Foundation  of   Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  Antoine  Croait  of  the  whole  commerce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  FVanrx  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  •  by  the  name 
of  Loaixiana." 

/  §2.     FRANCE. 

/lM3-1716.    Louis  XIV.  (five  years  old), 

under  the  guardianship  of   his   mother,  Axxoi,  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  French  Anne  of  Austria,  i.  e. 
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of  Hapaburg.  The  government,  even  after  Louis*  arrival  »t  ma- 
jority, was  fondiieted  by  canliual  Mazarin. 

1C48-1663.     DiBturbances  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  Retz,  prince  of 

/""^         Conde ;  teBistance  of   the  parliament  of  Paris),  the  laat  aU 

/  tempt  of  the  French  nobility  to  oppoae  the  court  by  armed  resist- 

'         aiice.     Conde,  at  first  loyal,  afterwards  engaged  against  the  court, 

fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troopF  under  (Henri  de  la  Tmw  d'Au- 

vergne,  atcomle  de)  Turenne,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Anloine,  and  took 

refnge  in  Spain.    The  first  conspiracy,  the  oii  Fronde,  ended  in  1(>49, 

with  the  second   treaty  of  Ruel;    the   second   conspiracy,  the  nets 

Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  eorrespondcuce  with  Spain,  tailed 

in  1650.   A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  1653.   ( Gaston  of  Ork'ant, 

and  bis  daughter,  "Mademoiselle.") 

IGiS.     Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (victory  of  Condd  at  Rocroy,  May  18,  lGi3  ;  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  tu  the  assistance  of 
Turenna)  was  continued  till  the 

1659.     Peace  of  the  Pyrenees: 

/"^  1.  France  received  a  part  of  Ro^issQlon,  Conflans,  Cerdagne, 

and  several  towns  in  Arlois  and  Flanders,  Hainavll  and  Luxembourg. 
2.  The  ditke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
(France  received  Bar,  Clermont,  etc.,  and  right  of  passage  for  troops)  ; 
Uie  prince  of  Cond^  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Marriage  between  I^uis 
Xlv.  and  the  infant  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  for  herself  before  map- 
ringe  and  tor  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spwn. 

J.681.      Death    of    Mazarin.       Personal    government    of 
.  ''  Iiouls   XTV.  (1661-1715),  absolnfe,  arbitrnry,  without   elals 

generaux,  without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  (L'^tat,  c'est  moi).  Colbert,  controller  general  of  the  finances, 
from  1602-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  mercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  war,  1G6C-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Splun.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  Louis  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  teri'i- 
loty  were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
took  part  :  Tarenne,  Conde,  Lvaembourg,  CatiiuU,  ViUari,  Vendome, 
Vaitban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1667-1668.     First  war  of  conquest  (war  of  devolution)  on 

account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  liud  claim  to  the  Spanish  posseasiona  in  the  Belgian  provmcea 
(Atibont,  i^%inders,etc.),  onthe  ground  that,  being  the  peiaotul  estates 
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of  the  rojaX  family  of  Spain,  their  descent  ought  to  be  regnlated  by 
tba  local  "  droit  de  devolution,"  a  principle  in  private  law,  wfaereby  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  aurvivor  enjoyed 
the  usufruct  only  of  the  property,  the  ownership  being  vested  in  tbe 
children,  whence  it  followed  that  daughters  of  a  first  marriage  inher- 
ited before  sons  of  a  second  marriage.'  The  renunciation  of  her 
heritage  which  his  wife  had  made  was,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  since 
the  stipulated  dowry  had  nevec  been  paid. 

1667.  Turenne  conquered  a  pw^  of  Flanders  and  Hainanlt. 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  Witt,  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  William  Temple,  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.     Triple  Allianoe,  which  induced  Louis,  after  Conde  bad, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
Burgundy  (Fmncfte  Comte')  to  sign  the 

1668.    Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Pranche-Comte  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  be  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  LUle,  Tournay,  and  Oudenarde.  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.  Second  war  of  conquest  (against  HolUnd). 
^  The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
of  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  given 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  annoyed  bim  with  their  abus- 
ive publications.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  tbe  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.     Private  treaty  with  Charles  II.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 

1672.     tween  France  and  Sweden.     Subsidy  treaties  with  Cologne  and 

MihiSter ;  20,000  Germans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 

1672.  Passage  of  tbe  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Tyrenne,  Conde,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  De  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
party  in  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  William  HI.  of  Orange  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
opening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  Wtlliam,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1088),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retained  his  possessions  in 
Clevcs,  except  Wesel  and  Rees. 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

1  "8eound»m  antiquas  Mehlin.  conBlUulionea  el  fere  per  universain  Braban- 
tiam  Bupemtca  altero  conjuKO  mnrtuo  usufrnctuarius  redditur  suorum  bonarwm, 
eoram  praprielBle  stBtim  ad  libcros  prnALimon  v«l  qui  htEredm  fuluri  sunt  devc 
oita."    Coiani.  to  (he  customs  of  Mechlin.    Banke,  Fraia,  Geidi.  in.,  223. 
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Peace  between  Englimd  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIV,  conquered  FrancAe-Comle  in  person  ;  Cond^  fought 
against  Orange  (drawn  battle  at  &W)  in  the  Netherlands.  BriUiant 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Rhine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  Monlecuculi,  the  imperial  general,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenbarg.  The  latter,  recalled  by  the  inroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XlV.  into  his  lands,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  Fehibellin.  In  the  same  year  Tureniie  fell  at 
June  18.     Sashach,  in  Baden  (July  21).     The  French  retreated  acrosa 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  McditerrancaJi  against  the  Ihitj^h  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Rugler. 

1677.  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  by  the  French. 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Peace  of  Nimwegen. 
'"  Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10,  1678)  ;  Bpaln  and  France 

(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  tho  Emperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.  %, 
1679)  ;  Holland  with  Sweden  (Oct.  VI,  1679).  At  Foniainebleau, 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2,  1679).  At  iMnd,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  20,  1679), 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  ta  Fiance,  Francke-Oomli, 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  Vaienctennai,  Cambray,  and  the  Cam- 
brhi».  Aire,  Paperingen,  St.  Omer,  Ypret,  Cortdo,  Bouchain,  Maabeuge, 
and  other  towns  ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Ckarleroi,  Binche,  Oude- 
narde,  Ath,  Coartrag,  Limtntrg,  Ghent,  Waes,  etc. ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, PugceTda.  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  FToburg  in  the 
Brelsf/au;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  PhUippsburg ;  the 
duke  of  Iiorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  such  con- 
ditions that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XIV.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenbure  to  conclude  tJie 

1679.  Peace  of  Bt.  Germain-en-Iiaye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 

S-weden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pwnm^ania,  in  return 
for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  tie  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  which  became  Prussian  in  1744,  and  a  small  indemnifica- 
tion (eiclamation  of  the  elector  :  Exoriare  aliquia  nostris  ex  ossUius 
uUor,  Virg.  Mb.  IV.  625). 

Louis  "  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  boundless  an»- 
bition  stimulated  by  the  wealuess  of  the  empire  led  Tiim  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683,  Chambers  of  Beunion  at  Meta,  Breisaeh,  Be- 
sanfon,  and  Toumay. 
These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  territories 
and  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  eiecuted  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  tri- 
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buiiHla,  thus  adding  to  violence  in  time  of  peace,  the  scoS  of  a,  legal 

formality.      Saarbriick,  Ltixanbourg,   Deuxponts   (Zweibriicken),  uid 

man;  otheT  towiia  were  thua  annexed  to  Prance. 

16S1,  Oct.     Capture  of  Stiasburg  by  treachery. 

1C83.  Invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherunds,  occupation  of  Luxembourg, 

and  seizure  of  Trier  (1684).  £>oiraiiie  permanently  occupied 
bj  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  witH  the  Turks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  European  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 
1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  years  was  oonehided  at  Regenaburg  between 

Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 
everything  he  bad  obtained  by  reunion  up  to  Aug.  1,  1681,  including 
Slrasburg. 

Louis'  mistresses  :  Louise  de  la  Valliere ;  Madame  de  MoiUespan ; 
Madame  de  Ualntenon  (Francoise  d'A uhigne),  a  narrow  bigot  whoso 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Marta  Theresa  died  1683. 
Louis  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.  The  dragonnades  in  Languedoc.  Wholesale  conversions. 
^685.  Oct  18.  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
-•  The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 

den, children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigralion 
was  prohibited.  In  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  including 
military'  leaders  (Schond>erg'),  men  of  letters,  and  the  beat  part  of 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loss  was  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  couutry,  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution.  Ilie  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
England  (Spiltdfields),  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  freedom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

.689-1697.  Third  War.  (War  concerning  the  succession 
of  the  palatinate.) 
Cause  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  16813),  whose  sifter 
was  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 'a  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king 
laid  cWm  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  countiy.     Another  ground  for 

Frederic  V.  (king  of  Bohemia), 
t  1633. 
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war  was  found  in  the  quarrel  over  the  election  of  the  Mohbishop  of 
Cologne,  wMth  Louis  was  resolved  to  aeeuie  for  Von  FOrstenburg, 
bishop  of  Strasbuig,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria  ^.688). 
Meantime  the  u^avorable  impresaion  produced  throughout  Frote»- 
tant  Europe  by  the  revocation  ot  the  Edict  of  Nantea  had  contributed 
to  the  sucoeaa  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
1086.  The  League  of  AugBburg,  directed  against  France,  was  signed 
■    July  9.   by  the  Emperor,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Spain,  the  electors 

of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  and  the  paiatinaie.  In  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  whieli  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  of  Louia.  The  exiled  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St.  Germain,  p.  385). 
,  1688.  Invasion  and  frightful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
Oct,     order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Melac  {Heidelberg,  Mannheim, 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  aa  far  as  the  bordera  of 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  successes  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  unimportant,  especially  after  1093,  when  prince  Louis 
of  Bavaria  assumed  the  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Orand  Alliance,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  England,  and  Holland  (Savoy  had 

joined  the  league  in  1687).     The  principal  scene  of  war  was  in  the 
Netherlanda. 

1690,  June  30.  Battle  o/Fleuns,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general.  Marshal  iiuzembonrg. 
The  French  expedition  t«  Ireland  in  aid  of  Jamea  had  but  a 
temporal^  success. 

1690,  July  1,  Victory  of  William  III.  over  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland  (p.  387). 
French  successes    in   Piedmont  ;  C<Uinat  reduced  Savoy  ;  de- 
feat of   Victor  Amadeia  at  Staffarda. 

1692,  May.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tonrville  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogne.  The  masteir  of  the  sea 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  English.     Death  of  Ldupom. 

1692,  July  24.  BatUe  of  Steonkirke  (Steenkerken)  in  Hainault. 

Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  WiUiam  IIL     Fall  of  Namar 

1693,  July  29.  BatUe  of  Neerwinden.    TTictory  of  Luxembourg 

over  William  III,,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats  still  kept 

the  field. 
In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Mar- 
lagtia.  Rise  of  prince  Eugene  {•'Euaenio  von  Savoge,"  "the  little 
abb^,"_BOn  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Cangnan,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris  ;  refused  a 
commission  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683  ; 
died  April  21,  1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
I.iagos  Bay  by  Tourville.  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  Brest 
(lOM),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborough.  Death  of  Luzem- 
bonrg  (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  incapable  VUleroy. 
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1696,  Sept  RecAptnie  of  Namnr  hj  William  III. 

1696,  May  30.  Separate  Peace  with  Savoy  at  Tnilii.      All  con- 

quests were  restored  to  the  duke  {PigneriA  and  Canij«},  and 
his  daughter  inaFried  Louis'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  renuun  nentraL 

1697,  Peace  of  BTBWick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.    Treaty 
Sept.  30.  between  France,  England,  Sptun,  and  Holland. 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peaee  with  Savoy.  2.  Bestoration 
icpeBts  between  France  and  England  and  HoUaud ;  William. 
iwledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  as  liis  Boccessor, 
Irf^uiB  promising  not  to  help  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie 
ehief  lortrosses  in  the  Spanish  If  etherlanda  should  be  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  4. 
France  restored  tKi  Spain  all  places  which  had  been  "reunited"  uuce 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen.  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
all  eonqnests.  5.  Holland  restored  Fondicherri  in  India  to  the 
French  East  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 

1697,  Oct.  30.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  (and  em- 
pire.) 

1.  Franoe  ceded  sU  the  "  reumons  except  Alaace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Strasburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  France  ceded  Freiburg  and  Drasach  to  the  emperor,  and  Ph3lipa- 
burg  to  the  empire.  4.  The  duchy  of  Zweibnlcken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  coont  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorraine  was  re- 
stored to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarloiat).  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal FitrsteiAiJrg  to  the  arohbishoprio  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free.  

Brilliant  period  of  French  literatnre  in  the  age  of  Lonla  jflV. 
ComeiUe  (1806-1684);  fiadw  (1639-1699);  Moliftre  (J&iti  BapHste 
Poquelin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695)  ;  Boileau  (1636- 
1711);  Bosmet  (1627-1704);  Flechier  (|  1710);  Fenelon  (fVanpmj  de 
Stdignac  de  LanuAhe,  1661-1715). 

Louis'  court  at  Versailles  Rafter  1680)  was  the  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Bmldinga,  luxury,  mistreBseB  (La  Valliere, 
Moniespan,  Fonlangey  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  (1683),  Louis  made  a  senret  marriage  with  FrancoiseiTAtibignS, 
widow  of  the  poet  Soarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquite  de 


{  3.    GERMANY. 
1658-1705.     Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  III. 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Re^nsburg,  conastin^  of  the 
rqiretenlalives  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
mnety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  te- 
dious legislation,  often  dcgenerattn?  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
"  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle."]  Corpus  CatAoUcorum  and  Cor^ 
pne  Erangellcortun ;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  evangelical  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.     This  or- 
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ganizatioti  of  the  Protestant  estates  had  eikfed,  in  fact,  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  but  it  was  legally  recognized  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  where  it  waa  decreed  that  in  the  diet  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  the  church  shonld  not  be  decided  byamajority, 
hut  should  he  settled  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  estates,  as  organized  corporations.] 
1661--1664.  Pii-Bt  war  with  the  Turks  ;  caused  by  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  prince  in  Transylvania. 
The  TNirkish  successes  at  last  enabled  the  emperor  to  obtain  help 
from  the  empire  and  from  the  French.  Victory  ot  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Mimlecucvii  over  the  Turks  at  Si.  Gotlhard  on  the  Raab  (1664). 
A  truce  for  twenty  years,  favorable  to  the  Turks,  was,  neverthelesa 
concluded. 

War  of  the  empire  against  Louis  XIV.   (see  p.  367). 
1666.     Settlement  uf   the  contested  succession    of    Cleve-Jiilich : 
Cleiie,  Mark,  Ravenatein,  and  half  of  Ravensberg  given  to  Braji- 
denbui^  ;  aftecwatds,  the  whole  of  Ravensberg  instead  of  Rit- 


Becond  war  with  the  Turks,  Conspimcy  of  Hun- 
garian 'magnates  detected  and  puiuahcd.  Count  TUkSly  ap- 
Sealed  to  the  Turks  for  aid.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
rand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  and 

1683.    Siege  of  Viwma. 

Heroic  defense  eonducteil  by  Riidiger  von  Stahremherg.  Suc- 
cessful relief  by  a  united  German  and  Polish  army  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine  aud  John  SobUdci,  king  of  Poland.  Henceforward  active 
participation  of  the  German  princes  in  the  war,  assisted  by  Venice. 
After  the  victory  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  over  the  Turks  at  Mohacg 
(pron.  MohatcK)  Aug.  12,  1687,  the  diet  at  Pressburg  conferred  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  the  male  line 
of  Austria.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  Prince 
Bngene,  by  the 

1697.      Victory  of  Zenta,  brought  about  the 
1699,  Jan.  26.     Peace  of  Carlowltz  : 

1.  The  Forte  received  the  Banat    Temesear ;  Austria^  the  rest  of 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

2.  Venice  received  Morea  (the  Peloponnesus,  p.  416). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  several  German  princes  obtained  an  elevation  in  rank. 

1692.     1.  Hanooer  became  the  ninth  electorate. 

1697.     2.  The  elector  of  Saxony  (Atigiwtwi  II.),  after  the  death  of 
John  Sobieaki,  became  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith. 
3.  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1688-1713),  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the 

1701.    title  of  king  in  Prusaia  (Frederic  L)  and  crowned  himself  at 

Jan.  18.   Konigsberg. 
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^S  i,    TBE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Sweden,  whose  possessions  almost  surrounded  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  the  first  power  of  the  North  after  the  Thirty-Years'  War, 
1654^1718    (17.'il}.     Dynasty  of  the   counts  palatine  of 

Zwejbrucken  (p.  352). 
1654r-16G0.  Charles  X.,  aiutavus,  undertook  a  wai  with  Poland, 
because  John  Casimir  (of  the  house  of  Vasa)  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  He  invaded  Livonia  and  Poland,  captured  Warsaw 
and  drove  John  Cwimir  into  Silesia.  Frederic  WiUiam,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  come  with  an  army  to  the  defense  of  East  Prussia, 
was  obliged,  by  the  treaty  of  Kdiiie»beTg  (1656^  to  receive  his  ducMr 
in  fee  from  Sweden,  as  he  had  heretofore  held  it  from  Poland.  I^ 
received  also  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland.  Uprising  in  Poland  t^^st 
the  Swedes.  Charles  Gustaaus  and  the  elector  Frederic  William,  who 
had  become  a  still  closer  ally  by  the  treaty  of  MarierAwg,  gained  the 
1656.  Three  days'  battle  of  Wareawf  over  the  Poles.  In  order  to 
further  secure  for  himself  the  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Charles  Guslavue  granted  him,  in  the  treaty  of  Labiau  (1656)  the  sov- 
ereignty over  H^t  Prussia  and  Ermeland.  Nevertheless,  Russia,  Dert- 
mark  and  the  emperor,  declared  war  upon  Sweden,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  recei  ved  from  Polaiul  in 
the  treaty  of  Wehlaa  (1657)  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  East 
Prasaia,  but  not  over  Ermeland,  for  which  he  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  The  Swedes  were  soon  driven  out  of  Poland,  ret^ning  a 
hold  on  Polish  Prussia  only.  Charles  Gustavus  attacked  Denmark 
which  he  soon  conquered  (oroBsing  of  the  &ozen  Belt,  Jan.  1G5S), 
and  compelled  to  make  important  cessions  in  the  peace  nf  Roeskild 
(1658).  In  the  same  year  Charles  Ga»tavus  invaded  Denmark  a  sec- 
ond tmie,  purposing  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Courageous 
defease  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danes  received  assistance  from  all 
sides.  Raise  of  the  siege.  Sudden  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  (16G0). 
Under  his  minor  son 
1660-1697.     ChariBB  XI.,  the 

1660.     Peace  of  Oliva  (monastery  near  Danzig)  was  con- 
cluded with  Poland. 

John  Casimir  abandoned  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  as 
weU  as  upon  Livonia  and  Est/tonia.  Restoration  of  the  duke  of  Cvr- 
land.     llie  soveielgnty  of  Pruasia  ratified  by  Sweden  and  Poland. 

This  was  followed  immediately  by  the 
Peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark,  which  surrendered  forever 
the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  had  been 
ceded  already  by  the  peace  of  Roeskild,  but  retained  Drontkam  and 
Bontholm. 

Peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia  at  Kardis  (1661)  ;  reciprocal 
surrender  of  conquests. 
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Wai-  between  Sweden,  as  the  a]!;  of  France,  and  Brandenburg  ; 
tattle  of  FebibelUn,  p.  368;  peace  of  St.  Gemiain-en'Laye,  p.  36S. 

Denmarlc. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  (1660)  the  third  estate  {bnrgherB),  im- 

elent  of  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  conferred  npou  the 
g,  Frederic  III.  (1648-1670) ,  an  absulutcly  uuuoi^roUed  authority. 
IiexRegia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swedish  estates,  weary  of  the  over-p^at  power 
of  the  royal  council,  conferred  almost  unlunited  power  upon  king 
CtaarleB  XZ.,  who  was  now  of  a^. 

In  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  had  become  a  mere 
sliatlow  at  thiB  period,  and  the  state  was,  in  fact,  a  republic  of  nobles. 
The  diet,  composed  of  the  senate  (bishops,  woiwods,  costellaiies),  and 
the  elected  representatives  from  the  country  (representatives  of  the 
nobility)  exercised  every  function  of  government.  The  libemm  veto, 
that  is,  the  right  of  each  indwidtud  member  of  the  diet  to  defeat  a 
resolution  by  his  protest,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  diet,  led  to  bribery, 
violence,  and,  in  the  end,  to  abaolute  anarchy.  After  the  abdication 
of  John  Casimir  (1668),  there  followed  a  bloody  contest  for  the  throne  ; 
then  John  Solrieiki  (1674-1696),  the  liberator  of  Vienna  (p.  372),  and 
flna%  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  (1697-1733),  uuder  whom  the  war  with 
the  Turks  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowltx  (p.  372). 

RoBBla. 
Under  the  house  of  Romano«>  Rnssia  developed  in  strength  and 
influence.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Alexis,  reconquered 
Little  (White)  Russia  from  Poland,  and  began  to  introduce  European 
civilization  into  Russia.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Feodor 
(1682),  his  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  (son  of  the  Czar's  second  wife, 
Natalia  Narischkin),  proclaimed  Czars  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
elder  sister,  S(^hia,  by  the  Strelitzes,  the  noble  body-guard  of  the 
emperor.  Peter  in  Preobaschensk,  under  the  guidance  of  Lefort,  s 
Swiss.  Haying  soldiers  :  origin  of  the  later  guard.  His  half-sister, 
Sophia,  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  but  wa«  sent  to 
a  cloister  by  Peter  (1689). 

1689-1725.     Peter  I.,  the  Great. 

reigned  as  sole  monarch,  his  weak  minded  brother,  Ivan,  con- 
tinuing until  bis  death  (1G96)  without  the  least  authority. 
Peter  began  his  refoi'ms  with  the  assistance  of  Gordon,  a  Scot,  and 
Le/ort.  Conquest  of  Azoff  (1696).  After  cruelly  punishing  a  revolt 
of  the  Strelilxea,  Peter  undertook  his /r»i  journey  (1697-1698),  for  his 
instruction,  through  Germany  to  HoUiind,  where  be  worked  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  in  Saardam  (Zaandam),  and  afterwards  to  England  (en- 
gagement of  foreign  artisans,  artists,  and  military  officers).  Peter 
intended  to  visit  Italy,  but  was  recalled  by  a  new  revolt  of  the 


Strelitzes  (1698).    Bloody  pimisluiieDt ;  dissolutioii  of  the  Strelitzes, 
who  were  replaced  bj  an  army  after  the  European  pattern  (1699). 
1699.     Peace  with  the  TurkB  at  Carlowit!.     Acqui^tion  of  Azoff. 

5  B,    ENGLAND. 

1649-1660.  England  a  republic ;  the  Commonwealth. 
The  government  was  actually  iu  the  hands  of  the  army  of  inde- 
pendents under  OUver  Cromwell  (b.  at  Iluntingdim,  April 
25,  1599,  where  he  met  prince  ChaJles,  1603 ;  admitted  to 
Sidney-Stasex  College,  1616 ;  death  of  his  father,  1617  ;  mai^ 
ried  Elizabeth  Bourchier.  1620  ;  M.  P.  for  Huntingdon,  1628  ; 
his  first  speech,  Feb.  1629 ;  removed  to  St.  Ives,  1631  ;  re- 
moved to  Ely,  1636 ;  affwr  of  Bedford-Level,  1638  ;  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  1640  ;  removed  to  London  ;  resided  at  the  Cook- 
pit  [Westminster],  1650  ;  at  Whitehall,  1654 ;  died  Sept.  3, 
1658.  Children :  Oliver,  Richard,  b.  1626  ;  abdicated  May  25, 
1659  ;  died,  1712  j  Henry,  b.  1628  ;  Bridget,  married  L-eton, 
1646  [Fleetwood,  1651]  ;  Elix^ielh,  married  Mr.  Claypole  ; 
died,  1653  ;  Frances,  married  Richard  Rich,  grandson  of  War- 
wick, 1657;  Mary,  married  lord  Fauewifterj),  hut  theoretically 
the  legislatiTe  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bump  par- 
liament, consisting  of  some  fifty  members  of  the  commons  (in- 
dependents), while  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
alato  numbering  forty-one  members  (three  judges,  three  mili- 
tary commanders,  five  peers,  Ihirtg  memberg  of  the  conwiwna). 
Abolition  of  the  title  and  office  oi  ting,  and  of  the  house  of  lords, 

Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  Edinbui^h  (Feb.  5).      New  great  seal. 

Rising  in  Ireland   in   favor  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  marquis  of 

Ormond.     Expedition  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland  (Aug.  15). 

1649,  Sept.  12.  Storm  of  Drogbeda  ;  massacre  of  the  garrison, 
followed  by  the  storm  and  massacre  of  Wexford.  Cromwell 
returned  to  London,  May,  1650,  leaying  Ireton  in  Ireland.  The 
"rebeUioii"  was  not  thoroughly  put  down  until  1652,  when 
three  out  of  four  provinces  were  confiscated. 

1660.  Montrose  landed  in  Scotland,  was  defeated  at  Corbiesdale 
(April  27),  betrayed,  captured,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh 
May  21. 

Jane  24.  Cbarles  U.  landed  in  Scotland,  and  after  taking  the  cov- 
enant, was  proclaimed  king. 

CromrocU  appointed  captain-general  in  place  of  Fairfax.  Ha 
led  16,000  men  to  Scotland,  ajid  totally  defeated  the  Scots 
nnder  Leslie  at  the 

Sept.  3.     Battle  of  Dunbar. 

SMTender  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

1651,  Jan.  1.  Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  marched  into 
England  (July)  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  array  while  Crom- 
wefi  toot  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  latter  followed  the  king,  and 
at  the 

Sept.  3.    Battle  of  Worcester 

totally  defeat«d  the  royalists.  Charles  in  disguise  escaped  to 
France. 
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1651,  Oat.  9.  First  navigation  act,  forbidding  the  importation  of 
goods  into  England  except  in  English  vessels  ^ut  goods 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  in  vessels  belonging  to  ths 
country  pioduciog  the  goods).  This  measure  waa  aimed  at 
the  Duteb,  and  resulted  in  the 

1662,  July  8-1654,  Ajiril  5.    Dutch  War. 

Naval  actions   in  the  Cbamiel  ;  English  oominanders.  Make, 
Monh ;  Dutch,  Van  Tromp,  De  Rvyter.     English  victory  in  the 
Downs  before  the  declaration  of  war.  Mar.     Defeat  of   Van 
Tramp  and  De  Rvyter,  Sept.  28  ;  defeat  of  BUtke,  Nov.  ;  de- 
feat of  Van  TTOmp  off  Portland,  Feb.  18,  1653  ;  off  the  North 
Foreland,  June  2,  3.     Death  of  Ireton  (Nov.  1651). 
Between  the  army  and  the  Kump  there  had  been  growing  contention 
since  the  death  of  Charles  I.     A  new  parliament  waa  desirable,  bnt 
the  members  of  the  Rump  wished  to  retain  their  seats  in  any  new 
parliament.      The  negotiations   for  ransom  of    confiscated   royalist 
estates  ted  to  bribery  of  members. 

1652,  Feb.     Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 
Aug.     First  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

16^,  April  20.  Cromnrell  tnrnad  out  the  Rump  and  dissolved  the 
council  of  state.  Establishment  of  a  new  council  and  nom- 
ination of 

July  4.  A  nefr  parliament  ("  Barebone's  parliament,"  also  called 
the  "  Little  parliament   ),  consisting  of  about  140  membera. 

July  31.    Victory  of  Monk  off  the  Texel ;  death  of  Van  Tromp. 

Sept.       Secondact  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

Dec.  12.  The  Cromwellians  in  parliament  resided  their  powers  to 
Cromwell ;  an  act  subsequently  approved  by  the  majority. 

1653,  Dec.-1659,  May.     Protectorate. 

1653,  Deo.  16-1658,  Bept.  3.    CromweU  Ijoid  Protector  of  the 

commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

"  The  instrument  of  government,"  a  written  constitution. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  lord  protector,  who  waa  pn>- 
Tided  with  a  conncii  of  tweuty-one,  which  filled  its  own  vacancies. 
A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  established  ;  parliament  was  to  be 
triennial,  and  to  consist  of  460  members,  and  when  once  snnunoned 
could  not  be  dissolved  in^de  of  five  months.  Between  sessions  the 
protector  and  council  could  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of  laws, 
but  parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies  and  levy  taxes. 

1654,  April  5.    Peace  with  the  Dutch. 

Sept.  3.  Hew  parliament.  As  the  course  of  the  assembly  did  not 
suit  the  protector,  he  ordered  an  exclusion  of  members  (Sept. 
12),  After  voting  that  the  office  of  protector  should  be  elec- 
tive instead  of  hereditary  the 

1655,  Jan.  22.     Parliament  was  dissolved. 

April.    Blake  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli. 
March-May.    Rising  of  Penruddock  at  Salisbury  suppressed.    Execu- 
tion of  Penrnddock. 
England  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  each  nnder  a 
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major-general,  with  a  force  supported  by  a  tax  of  ten  pep 
cent,  on  royalist  estates. 
Maj.    Penn  and  V&tables.  sent  to  make  reprisals  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  captured  Jamaica. 

1655,  Oct.    Pacijication   of   Ptnerdo   concluded   with  France.      The 

duke  of  Savoy  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.    Charles 

to  be  expelled  from  France. 
Nov.     Anglican   elorgjmeu  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach.     Priests 

ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.     Censorship  of  the  press. 
1656-1659.     War  with  Spain. 
Sept.  9.     Ca{>ture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  oS  Cadiz. 

1656,  Sept.   17-1658,  Feb.  4.     CromweU'a   third  patUamant 
Another  exclusion  of  members. 

Oct.    Redaction  of  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

1657,  Jan.    Plot  against  the  protector  ("  Killing  no  Murder  ").    Pun- 

ishment of  Nayler. 

March-May.  Humble  petition  and  advioe  altering  tfae  constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  parliament.  Establishment  of  a  second 
house  ;  the  couucil  of  state  reduced  in  power  ;  the  protector 
deprived  of  the  right  of  excluding  members  ;  fixed  supply 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  toleration  of  all  Christians  except 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  title  of  king  was 
offered  to  Cromwell  but  rejected  by  him  (May  8j(. 

ApriiaO.    YKXarwolBlaksoS  Santa  Cruz.     Death  of  feoie.Aug.lT. 

June  26.     Second  inauguration  of  Cromwell. 

1658,  Jan.  20.    New  session  of  parliament,  inclnding  "tlie  other 

Feb.  4.    Dissolntion  of  Cromwell's  last  parliament. 

May.  Siege  of  Dunkirk  by  the  English  and  French.  A  Spanish 
force  advancing  to  the  reUef  of  the  town  was  defeated  m  the 

June  4.  Battle  of  the  Dunes,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Dunkirk  (June  17).  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659, 
p.  366),  England  received  this  town. 

Sept.  3.    Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1658.  Sept.  3-1659.  May  25.  Richard  CromweU  lord  pro- 
tector. 

1669,  Jan.  27.  A  new  parliament  met,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  the  army,  which  induced  Richard  to 

April  22.  Dissolve  the  parliament  ("Humble  representation  and 
advice  of  the  officers  "). 

May  7.      The    Rump   parliament   reassembled    under    LenthaU   as 

May  25.  Richard  CromweU  resigned  the  protectorate. 

Aug.  Insurreetion  of  Booth  crushed  at  Winnington  Bridge  (Lam- 
bert). 

Get.  13.  Expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  the  army  {Lambert).  Appomt- 
ment  of  a  military  committee  of  safety.  This  assertion  of 
authority  did  not  meet  with  approval  even  within  the  army. 

Deo.  26.  Restoration  of  the  Rump.  Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland, 
led  his  army  to  London  and  assumed  control  of  affairs  (Feb- 
3, 1660).     Monk  c^tain-general. 
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1660,  Feb.  21.    Restoration  of  members  excluded  in  1648.    Re-eatab- 

lishmeut  of  the  Iiong  FarUament. 
March  16.     Final  dissolntian  of  tbe  Iiong  Parliament.* 
1660,  Apr.  14.     Declaration  of  Breda.     Charles  proclaimed  ant- 

neBty  to  aU  not  especially  excepted  by  partiament,  promised 
liberty  of  rebgious  belief,  and  the  settlement  of  confiscated 
estates  in  the  bands  of  the  possessors. 

1660,  Apr.  26--I>eo.  29.  Convention  FarUament ;  chosen  without 
restrictiouB  and  nuniberinK  556  members.  The  parliament  re- 
ceived the  declaration  of  Breda  favorably  and  returned  a  loyal 
answer  to  the  king  (May  1). 

May  8.    Charles  proclaimed  king  ;  ou  May  29  he  entered  Loudon. 

1660-1685.    CJharlesIL, 

extrav^ant,  dissipated,  careless  of  the  duties  of  bis  positioD. 
Charles's  restOTatiun  was  bailed  by  an  outburst  of  loyalty  which  en- 
abled him  to  neglect  many  of  the  promises  of  the  declaration  of  Breda. 
The  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  Ysrh,  appointed  lord  high  admiral 
and  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports  ;  Monk  captain-general ;  iS'ir  Edward 
Hyde  (eaA  of  Clarendon)  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Abolitioii  of  the  feudal  rights  of  htighl  service,  vxirskip,  andpurreif' 
anct  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  income  for  the  king  of  £l,a)O,0(X), 
Restoration  of  the  InsbopB  to  their  sees  and  to  parliament.  Ad,  of  in- 
demnity for  all  political  offenses  committed  between  Jan.  1,  1637,  and 
June  24,  1660  ;  the  regicides  were  excepted  from  this  act.  All  acts 
of  thd  long  parliament  to  which  Charles  I.  had  assented  were  declared 
in  force,  ^e  aim;  was  disbanded  (Oct.),  excepting  some  6,000 
men.     Dedaratiou  for  the  settlement  of  Irel^d. 

1660,  Deo.  29.     Dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament 

1661,  Jan.     Rising  of  the  fifth  numnrcA^  men  in  London  (Venner). 
Bodies  of  Cromwdl,  Ireton,  Bradshaic,  disinterred  and  treated 

with  indignity. 
Royalist  parliament  in  Scotland.     Abolition  of  the  Covenant- 
Repeal  of  all  enactments  of  preceding  parliaments  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years. 
Apr.-July.     Savoy  Conference  of  Episcopalians  and  Fresbyterians. 
Apr.  23.     Coronation  of  Charles  IL 

1661,  May  3-1679,  Jan.  24.  New  parliament  "  Cavalier  "  or  "  pen- 
sion "  parliament. 
Solemn  league  and  covenant  burnt. 
1661,  May  27.     Execution  of  Argyle  in  Scotland. 

>  BacspitulatiaD  ot  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament :  — 
1640,  Nov.  3.     First  assembled. 
1848,  Dec.  6,  7.     Pride's  Puige.     The  Bump. 
1653,  April  20.    The  Rump  turned  out  b;  Cromwell. 
1B69,  May  7.     The  Rump  reetored. 

1659,  Oct.  13.     The  Kump  expelled  by  the  army. 
1669,  Dec.  W.     The  Rump  restored. 

1660,  Feb.  21.    UemherB  excluded  bv  Pride's  Put^,  reelontfl. 
16S0,  March  10.    The  pailisment  dissolved. 
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Not.  20.  Corporation  act :  aJl  magtstniteB  and  mnnicipal  officers 
obliged  to  take  the  sacnimeut  according  to  the  Church  of  Ea^ 
land,  to  abjure  the  covenant,  and  to  take  an  oath  declaring  it 
illegal  to  bear  amiB  against  the  king. 
James  Sharpe,  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  attempted  to 
introduce  episcopacj  in  Scotland. 

1662,  May  20.  IMarriBge  of  Charles  II.  with  Ca(Amn«  of  Braganza, 
daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal. 

Ang.  24.  The  aot  of  tmlfomiity  (adopted  Ma;  10),  went  into  oper- 
ation. AU  clergymen,  fellows,  and  Bchoolmasters  were  required 
to  assent  to  everything  in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  Nearly 
2,000  (?^  Bon-conConaut^  lost  their  Uvings  (di«aentera). 
Declaration  of  indulgence  promised. 

1662,  June  14.     Execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

Nov.  Sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  for  £400,000.  Act  of  settlement 
for  Ireland. 

1663,  An  insurrection  of  fifth  monarchy  men  in  the  north  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  the 

1664,  May.    ConTenticIe  act,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  more  than 

five  persons  for  reli^ous  worship,  except  in  the  household,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  established  church. 
Bepeal  of  the  triennial  act  (1641). 
Ang.     Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  America. 

1665,  Feb.  22-1667,  July  21,     War  with  HoUand. 
lG6fi,  April.     The  plague  in  London. 

June  3.     Naval  victory  of  Lowestoft  over  the  Dutjih. 

Oct.  The  five  mile  act :  all  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  act  of 
uniformity  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  to 
swear-  never  to  undertake  any  alteration  in  church  or  state ; 
and  those  who  refused  were  prohibited  from  ooming  withiit 
five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  been  settled  as  ministers. 

1666,  Jan- 16-1667,  July  21.     War  with  France. 

June  1-4.  Naval  victory  of  AlbaTnarle  (Monk)  over  the  Dutch  (^De 
Rayler,  DeWHt)  oS  the  North  Foreland. 

Sept.  2.  Oreat  Fire  of  London  ;  lasting  over  a  week  tmd  burning 
a  regon  of  450  acres.  The  Monument.  St.  Paul's  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Nov.  28.  Battle  of  PenOand  HUU  in  Scotland.  Defeat  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, who  had  revolted  under  their  persecutions,  by  Dalziel. 

1SS7,  June,  The  Dutch  fleet  burnt  Shecmess,  entered  the  Medway, 
and  Buled  to  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 

July  21.  Treaties  of  Breda  between  England,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark.  England  received  from  France,  Antigua,  Monl- 
eerrat,  English  St.  Christopher's ;  France  received  Acadia. 
Iingland  and  HoUand  adopted  the  status  quo  of  May  20, 1667; 
England  retaining  Nem  Atnsterdam,  and  Holland,  Surinam.  It 
was  agreed  that  goods  brought  down  the  RJiine  might  be  trans- 
ported to  England  in  Dutch  vessels. 

Aug.    Fall  of  Claiendon,  on  whom  the  most  unpopular  aots  of  the 
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goyeFDment  were  fathered  ;  he  was  depriTed  of  the  great  seal, 

impeached,  and  banished  for  life  (died  at  Roueti,  1674). 

The  chief  officers  of  state,  whose  councils  determined  the  course  of 

government,  began  in  this  reign  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  (uncon- 

stitutional)   council,  although  they  did  not,  for  some  time  to  come, 

stand  and  fall  together. 

Accession  of  anew  ministry  ciJled  the  " Cabal "^  (Clifford,  Arling- 
tmt,  &Kkinghnm,  AshUy,  Lauderdale). 

1668,  Jan.  13.    The  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  negotiated  by  Sir  WiUkan  Temple  and  John  De 
Win  as  a  check  upon  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XXV.  (p.  367). 
1670,  May  22.    Secret  treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.  negotiated  by  Charles's  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans. 
Charles  agreed  that  he  and  the  dukeof  York  would  openly  join  the 
Church  of  Home  as  soon  as  expedient,  that  he  would  support  Louis  in 
his  wars  with  Spaiu  and  Holland.     Louis  promised  Charles  £200,000 
a  year  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  assistance  of  6,000  men  in  case  <rf 
an  insurrection.     Loitine  la    Querouaille,  Charles's   mistress,   created 
duchess  of  Portsmouth.     The  duke  of  York  at  once  professed  his  be- 
lief in  Rome. 

1670.  Second  Conventicle  act,  more  stringent  than  the  first. 
1672.  Charles  being  in  want  of  money  cloned  the  excheqa^,  thus  seiE- 
ing  £1,200,000  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  government  by 
bankers.  A  general  panic  followed. 
1672,  March.  Declaration  of  indulgence  ;  under  the  pretense  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  non-conformists,  the  proclamation 
really  aimed  at  securing  toleration  for  papists.  Parliament 
compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  the  indulgence  in  1673. 

1672,  March  17-1674,  Feb.  9.     War  with  Holland. 

Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Murder  of  John  and  ComeUus  De  WHt.  William  of 
Orange  stadtboldei. 

May  28.     English  naval  victory  at  Southwrold  Bay. 

Nov.      Bhaftesbnry  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper),  lord  chancellor. 

1673,  March.     Test  act. 

AU  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  to  abjnre  tran- 
substantiation,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  accormng  to  the  estab- 
lished church. 
The  diJce  of  York,  Shajieshtry,  lord  Clifford,  resigned  office,  being 
superseded  by  prince  Rupert,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (earl  (5 
Danby,  viscount  Latimer,  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  duke  of 
Leeds),  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham).  Buck- 
ingham out  of  oftice. 
Nov.  21.  Marri^e  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  d'Este,  princess 
of  Modena. 

1674,  Feb.  9.     Treaty  of  Westminster.    End  of  the  Dut«h-Eng- 
Usbwar. 

'  This  word  did  n< 
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1677,  Nov.  4.     Marriage  of  Uaty,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 

with  W'imam  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III.). 
Treaty  with  UoUand  ;  secret  treaty  with  Pranee.     Abolition  ' 
of  the  writ  de  kceretico  combwendo. 
Aug.  10.     Peace  of  Himeguen. 

1678,  Sept.    Tlie  PopiBh  Plot.    This  famous  scare  began  with  the 

information  given  by  TitUB  Oatee,  concerning  an  alleged  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Cbarles  and  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catbolicism  in  England,  devised  by  Don  John  of  Aviiria,  and 
the  father  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,Pereia  Chaise.  Death  of 
Sir  Edmonsbury  Godfrey,  Upon  the  meeting  of  parliament 
ftve  Catholic  lords  (Powys,  Bellasis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundel) 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Conviction  and  execution  of  Cdeman, 
confessor  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Bedtoe  swore  to  the  plot, 
moved  by  the  favors  showered  on  Oates.  FassELge  of  the 
papiste  disabling  act  (repealed  1823)  excluding  Boman 
Catholics  from  parliament. 
Dec.  Impeachment  of  Dauby,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  France. 

1679,  Jan.  24.     Dissolution  of  the  "Pensioned"  Paxliament. 

Danhy  dismissed  from  the  ofGce  of  lord  high  treasurer.  The 
duke  of  York  left  the  kingdom  after  procuring  from  Charles 
a  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any  other  than  his  present 
wife  (this  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Cliartes  and  Lvci/  Wallers). 
1679,  March  6-1679,  May  27.    Third  Parliament  of  Charles  n. 

The  impeachment  of  Dauby  was  resumed  ;  and  he  was  com- 
mitted t«  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  untQ  1685. 
Adoption  of  the  council  of  thirty,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
government  sketched  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Being  found  cumber- 
some in  practice  it  was  soon  superseded  by  a  new  cahiiut  cowicU,,  com- 
posed of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  Savik,  viscount  Halifax ;  C'apel,  earl 
of  Essex  ;  Spencer,  earl  of  Souderland  ;  Shaftesbiur,  president, 
afterwards  in  opposition.  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  duka 
of  York  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  lie  being  a  Koman  Catholic. 
("Exclusion  bill"  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  the  commons,  207  to 
128.) 

1679,  May.  The  habeas  ooipos  act  signed  by  the  king  :  judges 
were  obliged,  on  application,  to  issue  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeta  corpus,  directing  the  jailer  to  produce  the  body  of  tho 

Eisoner,  and  show  cause  for  his  imprisonment;  prisoners  should 
indicted  in  the  first  term  of  their  commitment,  and  tried 
not  later  than  the  second  ;  no  person  once  set  free  by  order  of 
the  court  could  be  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  offense- 
May  27.  Prorf^ation  of  parliament  (dissolved  in  July). 
May-June.  Covenanters  in  Scotland  cruelly  persecuted  bjLauder- 
dale.  Murder  of  archbishop  Skarpe,  May  3,  1679.  Defeat  of 
Claverhotise  by  the  Covenanters,  under  Baifour,  at  Dnanclog, 

■  June  22.  Battla  of  Bothirell-Btlgg ;  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Cruelties  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Scotland. 
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Oct  7.  The  fonrti)  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  prorated  immediately 
.  upon  its  meeting  without  the  advice  of  the  council :  Sir  W. 

TempU,  Etsex,  and  Halifax  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  bj 
Sidney  Oodolpbin,  earl  of  Qodolphln,  and  Laurence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rooheater  (son  of  Clarendon). 
"  Meal  tub  plot,"  an  alleged  papist  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
disclosed  by  Datigerjield.     (Papers  in  a  tub  of  meal.) 
Meeting  of  parliament  demanded  by  the  opposition  (S/ic^esburyy. 
Petitions  sent  up,  asking  that  parliament  be  called.     The  court 
party  retorted  by  sending  addresseB  eipcesflive  of  their  abhoc- 
renee  at  this  interference  with  the  king.      Hence  Petitioners 
(the  opposition)  and  Abhorrera  (the  government),  afterwards 
WhlgB  and  Tories.     ( Whig,  name  of  a  Scotch,   Tory,  of  an 
Irish  faction.) 
1680,  Oct.  21-16S1,  Jan.  18.     Fourtii  paxliBinent  of  CharleB  n. 
The  exclusion  hill,  passed  by  the  conmions,  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords  by  the  influence  of  Ilali/ax. 
1G81,  March  21-28.     Fifth  parliament  of  Charles  IL,  at  Oxford. 
A  new  delusion  bill  being  introduced,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, March  28. 
July~Aug.     Execution  of  Plunketl,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  high 

trcnson  (July  1);  of  College  (Aug.  31). 
Nov.    SbafteBbury,  accused  of  Mgit  treason,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  bill  being  ignorea  by  the  grand  jury  he  escaped  to  HoU 
land  (died  lliSS). 
Continued  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  Conventiclers,  and  Came- 
ronians  (so  called  after  a  popular  preacher,  t  July  20,  1680),  in  Scot- 
land.   Passage  of  a  test  act  against  the  Presbyterians,  which,  however, 
also  caused  the  resignation   of   some   eighty  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  (Dec.);  his  flight. 
1082.     William  of  Orange  in  England.     The  duke  of  York,  accom- 

C'ed  by  John  Churchill  (b.  1650,  served  under  Turenne  in 
ice  ;  general  under  James  II. ;  married  Sarah  Jennings ; 
baron  Churchill,  1635 ;  earl  of  Marlborough,  16S9  ;  duke  ot 
Marlborough,  1702  ;  died,  June  16, 1722),  shipwrecked  on  the 
voyage  to  Scotland.  Montnoath  made  a  progress  in  the  north- 
west counties,  and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Dec.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Finch) ;  Sir  Frandi  North 
made  lord  keeper.    Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  (Jan.  1683). 

1683,  June.  Judgment  given  against  the  city  of  London  on  a  quo 
warranto;  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  which  was  ransomed. 
This  process  was  sucees-^fully  repeated  with  other  corporations. 
Confederacy  of  Monwouth,  Essex,  Ruasell,  Gray,  Homard,  Sidney, 
Hampden,  for  securing  a  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  was  supplemented  by  a  plot  of  a  different  set 
of  persona  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  known  as  the 
Rye  Hoiue  plot,  from  the  place  where  the  king  was  to  be 
shot.  Both  plots  were  revealed.  Suicide  of  Essex,  execution 
of  RusieU  and  Sidney ;  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  retired  to 
Holland. 

Sept.    Jeffries,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    The  duke  of 


York  was  reinstated  in  office.    Danbu  liberated  ;  Oalet  fined 
(1684). 
1686,  Feb.  6.     Death  of  Charles  II.,  who  aeeepted  Roman  Catholi- 
cism on  his  deatb-bed. 

1685-1688.   James  IL, 

a  cruel,  revengeful,  deceitful  despot.  He  was  twice  married  : 
1.  Anne  Hyde,  daagliter  of  lord  Clarendon  (daughters,  Mary,  mar- 
ried William  of  Orange  ;  Anrie,  married  George  of  Denmark).  2. 
Mary  d'Este  (son,  James  Edward).  Halifax,  president  of  the  council  ; 
Sunderland,  aeeretary  of  state  ;  Godolp&in,  chamberlain  of  the  qaeen. 
Clarendon,  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  treasurer. 
1685,  May  19-1687,  July  2.  ParUament  of  James  IX     Trial  and 

condemnation  of  Richard  Baxter.    Danby  and  the  popish  lords 

discharged. 
May.     Trial  of  Onto  and  Dangerjield,  who   were  sent«nced  to  be 

whipped.     (Danga-field  died  from  the  punbhmeut.) 

1685.  Expedition  of  Monmouth  and  Axgyle. 

May.  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  coldly  received  ; 
June  IT  he  was  captured,  and  cKeeutcd  June  30, 

June  11.  Landing  of  Monmoutti  in  Dorsetshire.  He  procliumed 
himself  king,  as  James  II.  Gathering  a  force  of  some 
60,000  men  he  was  defeated  in  the 

TnlyS.  Battle  of  Bedgemoor  (the  last  battle  in  England). 

July  15.  Execution  of  Monmouth  on  Toivcr  Hill.  "  Kirke's 
Lambs"  quartered  on  the  people  in  the  western  counties- 
Jeffries  sent  on  a  circuit  in  the  west  ia  try  the  rebels  and 
those  who  had  aided  them.  "  Tin  Bloody  Assise  "  (Lady  Alice 
Lisle),  Jeffries  made  lord  chancellor, 
Halifax  dismissed  from  tbe  presidency  of  the  council  ajid  super* 

seded  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (who  became  a  Roman  Catholic). 

Parliament  met  Nov.  9,  but  as  they  would  not  repeal  the  last  act 

Ihey  were  prorogued  Nov.  27. 

Arrival  of  many  refugees  from  France  after  tbe  revocation  of  tbe 

Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686,  June.     Sir  Edward  Hales,  a   papist,  ajjpointed   to   office   by 

James  under  a  dispensation.  Iii  a  suit  brought  to  test  tbe 
legality  of  the  act  judgment  was  procured  in  l£e  king's  favor, 
by  the  appointment  of  judges  favorable  to  the  court.  Catholic 
worship  allowed,  Frotestimt  clergymen  forbidden  io  preach 
doctrinal  sermons.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
remove  the  rector  of  St.  Giles  who  had  disobeyed  this  order. 
He  was  therefore  tried  before  a 

1686,  July,     New  court  of  ecoleslaatloal  commission  and  sus- 

pended. 
Camp   of   13,000   men   at   Hounslow   Heath.     Kochester  dis- 
missed from  office. 

1687.  Clarendon  superseded  by  Tyrconnd  (Richard  Talbot)  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  having 
refused  to  accept  Farmer,  a  papist,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
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April.  First  declaratton  of  liberty  of  coancience  published  bjr 
the  king  in  Engla.ud  and  {Gotland,  granting  libectj  of  con- 
science to  all  denominatiuns. 

July.  Farliament  dissolved.  Fatber  Petre,  tbe  king's  confessor  and 
chief  adviser,  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 

1688,  April  25.  Second  deolaratioii  for  liberty  of  conscience 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Cauterhury,  and  bishops  Ken,  Lake, 
Lloyd,  Turner,  Trelawney,  White,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  having  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  their 
reading  an  illegal  order. 

June  10.     Birth  of  a  prince. 

June  29, 30.  Trial  of  the  bishops  for  having  published  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The  bishops  were  aequitted,  a 
verdict  which  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  same  day  an  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  William  of  Oranga  to  save  England  from  a  CathoUo 
tyranny  ;  it  was  signed  by  the 

"  Seven  eminent  p&sota  "  oi  "  seven  palriols,"  the  earl  of  DeV' 
onthire,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Danby,  Compton  (bishop  of 
London),  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Lvjidey,  admiral  Jtusadl. 
James  declared  his  intention  to  call  a  parliament.     Last  meet- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 

Sept.  30.  Declaratioii  of  W'iUiam  to  the  people  of  England,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  religious 

and  civil  rights  of  Euglishmeu.     Donhts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  the 

prince. 

William's  army  was  under  Schomberg,  his  fleet  was  under  admiral 

Herbert.     James's  land  force  was  led  by  Fecersham,  while  Dartmouth 

commanded  the  fleet. 

The  declaration  frightened  James  ;  he  endeavored  to  retrace  bis 

sl«ps  and  dismissed   Simderland  from  the  council.     William  sailed 

from  Helvoetsluys  Oct.  19.  with  14,000  men,  but  was  driven  back  by 

a  gale.     Starting  again  Nov,  1, 

1683,  Nov.  5.  William  landed  at  Torbay,  Risings  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  William  was  joined  by  the 
dute  of  Grafton  and  lord  ChurchiU  (Nov.  22).  Princess  Anne 
fled  from  London  in  company  with  lady  Churchill.  James  is- 
sued writs  for  a  new  parliajuent  and  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  WiUiam. 

Dee.  10.     Queen  and  prince  sent  to  France. 

Dec.  11.  Plight  of  Jamea,  who  tore  up  the  unissued  writs  for  par- 
liament and  took  with  him.  the  great  seal,  which  he  threw  into 
the  Thames. 

1688,  Dec.  11-1689,  Feb.  13.  Interregnum. 

Riots  in  London.     Flight  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre;  cap- 
ture of  Jeffries  (f  in  the  Tower  April  18,  1689). 
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Dec.  12.     ProTisional  govemment  nnder  the  preBideney  of  HaUfia:, 

established  by  the  peers  in  London. 
Dec.  17.     James,  who  bad  been  stopped  at  Sheemess,  waa  brought 

back  to  London. 
Dec.  18.    James  retired  to  Rochester. 
Deo.  19.     William  entered  London. 
Dec.  22.    James  escaped  to  France,  where  he  received  a  pension  from 

Louis  XIV. 
1689,  Jan.  22-1690,  Jan.  27.   CoDventioD  parliament,  summoned 

by  the  advice  of  the  peers. 
On  Jan.  28  the  eommons  declared  ;  "  That  king  James  II.  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  tb^it  the  throne  Is  vairnnt.  Also  :  "That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince."  The  lords  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  abdicated," 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  "vacancy"  of  the  throne,  but  an 
agreement  being  reached  in  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the 
crown  was  offered  to  Mary  and  the  regency  to  William  ;  this  being 
refused, 
1689,  Fob.  13.     Parliament  offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary 

jointly,  accompanying  the  offer  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights,  asscrtjug  the  "true,  ancient,  and  indubitable 
rights  of  the  people  of  tbjs  realm.  1.  That  the  making  or  snspend- 
ing  law  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  eiercise 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  dlegal.  3.  That  aie  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion court  and  other  such  like  courts  are  illegal.  4.  That  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  lawful 
to  petition  the  sovereign.  6.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  7.  That  it  is  law- 
ful to  keep  arms.  8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  must 
be  free.  9.  That  there  must  be  freedom  of  debate  in  parliomcnL 
10.  That  excessive  bail  should  never  be  demanded.  11.  That  juries 
should  be  impaneled  and  returned  in  every  trial.  12.  That  grants  of 
estates  as  forfeited  before  conviction  of  the  offender  are  illegal.  13. 
That  parliament  should  be  held  frequently.  "  William  and  Mary 
were  declared  king  and  queen  of  England  for  life,  the  chief  adminis- 
tration resting  wiUi  William  i  the  crown  was  next  settled  on  William's 
children  by  Mary  ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in  default  of  these,  on  the  children 
of  William  by  any  other  wife."  The  crown  was  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary,  who  were  on  the  same  day  procliumed  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 
1689-1702.  Wmiam  lU.  and  Mary  (until  1694). 

Privy  councillors  :  earl  of  LKmhy  (marquis  of  Carmarthen),  presi- 
dent ;  Noltingham,  Shretrsbury,  secretaries  of  state ;  marquis  of 
Halifax,  privy  seal ;  Schomherg  (duke  of  Sehomberg)  master-general 
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ot  ordnance  ;  Bentiitck   (earl  of  Portland),  privy  purse  and   groom 
of  the  stole.     Bvmel,  biahop  of  Salisbury,  author  of  "  History  of  my 

Feb.  22.  Convention  parliament  transformed  b;  act  into  a  regular 
parliament.     Settlement  of  the  coronation  oath. 

March  1.  Oatha  of  allegiance  and  Bapiemacy  taken  by  the 
houBCB,  the  clergy,  etc.  A  few  peers,  some  members  of  the 
lower  house  refused  thero.  Sii  bishops  and  about  400  clerey- 
men  were  finally  (1691)  deprived  of  theil  holdings  for  rentH 
ing  to  take  the  oaths,  aiid  became  known  as  nan-jurors. 

March  14.  Lauding  of  James  at  Kiusale  in  Ireland  ;  joined  by  Tjr- 
connel ;  eatered  Dublin  March  21.  Irish  parliament,  May  7. 
Meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
B^versal  of  RxisseWa  attainders  (later  of  Sidneys). 
First  mntlnj  act  to  punish  defection  in  the  army;  this  act, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  was  made 
for  a  year  only,  and  was  henceforward  passed  annually. 

April  II.  Coronatiim  of  William  and  Mary.  William  and  Mary 
were  offered  and  accepted  the  orovm  of  Scotland. 

April  20-Julr  30.  Bleee  Of  Londonderry  by  James  {Walker); 
raised  by  Kirke. 

1689,  May  7-1697,  Sept.  2a    War  with  France  (p.  361). 

May  24.     Toleration  act  exempting  dissenters  (who  had  taken  the 
oatha  of  allegiance  and  supremacy)  from  penalties  for  non-at- 
tendance on  the  Bervices  of  the  established  church. 
Titua  Gates  pardoned  imd  pensioned. 

July.     Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,  enlisted  Hi^t- 
landers  and  raised  the  standard  for  James.     At  the 

July  X!.     Battle  of  Killiecrankie 

he  defeated  general  Mackay,  but  fell  on  the  field. 

July  30.     Battle  of  iVeic(m«iBirf/er  in  Ireland;  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lics.    Schomherg  in  Ireland. 
In  voting   supplies  parliament   assumed  as  a  right  the  practdce 

which  had  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  reqniiing 

estimates  and  accounts  of  BuppUes  needed  and  used,  ana  intro- 
duced the  system  of  passing  appropilatlonB  for  specified  objects 

from  which  they  ooold  not  Be  diverted. 

1689.  Dec.  16.     BUI  of  Rights, 

a  parliamentary  enactment  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  repeat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  paper,  settling  the  succession  as  de- 
tailed (p.  385),  and  enacting  that  no  papist  could  irear  the 
oxovrn. 

1690,  Feb.  6.     Dissolntion  of  parliament. 

1690,  March  20-1695,  May  3.  Second  parliament  of  William 
111.  Tories  in  the  majority. 
Act  of  recognition,  affirming  the  legalityof  the  acts  of  the  convention 
parliament.  Settlement  of  tiie  civil  list.  William  was  offended  at 
not  receiving  so  large  an  income  as  had  been  granted  either  to  Charlei 
II.  or  James  II. 


169<\  May  20.     Aot  of  Grace,  gjring  indemnity  to  all  supporters 

of  James  II.,  except  those  who  were  in  treasonable  corres- 

pondenee  with  him.     Resignation  of  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax. 
May  23.     Proro^fatlon  of  parliament.     Appointmeiit  of  a  council  of 

nine  t«  advise  Mary  during  the  kmg's  absence  (four  Whigs, 

five  Tm^). 
Jone  14.     William  went  to  Ireland.     With  36,000  men  he  met  James 

at  the  head  of  27,000,  and  at  the 
July  1.     Battle  of  the  Boyoe 

totally  defeated   him.     Death  of  Schmnierg.    James  fled  to 

France.     Capture  of  Dublin,  WaierfonJ,  etc. 
June  30.     Battle  of  Beacliy  Head  ;   defeat  of  the  English  fleet 

under  lord  Torrington  by  the  Frencb.     Torriagton  was  tried 

by  court  martial  and  acquitted,  but   dismissed  the  service. 
Aug.    First   siege   of    Limerick   by  WOliam.    repulsed    (Sar^fidd). 

Marlborough  in  Ireland,     Capture  of  Cork  and  Kintale. 

1691.  William  went  to  Holland.     Congress  at  the  Hague. 
TiUotton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

July  12.     Battle  of  Aughrlm,  in  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  French  general  St.  Ruth  and  the  Irish  Sanfidd, 
by  Cankeil  (death  of  St.  Ruth).     Death  of  Tyrcotmel. 

Aug.-Oct.    Second  riege  of  Limeriek ;  the  town  surrendered  Oct.   3, 
under  the  conditions  known  as  the 

Oct.  3.  Treaty,  or  pacificatioo,  of  Limeriek.  Free  transportation 
of  all  Irish  ofBcers  and  soldiers  desiring  it  to  France.  (The 
Irish  Brigade.)  All  Irish  Catholics  to  have  that  religious  lib- 
erty which  they  had  under  Charles  II.  ;  U>  carry  arms,  eier- 
cise  their  professions,  and  receive  full  amnesty. 
The  EngUsn  parliament  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  the  Irisb  par- 
liament which  met  1695  (consisting  entirely  of  Protestants) 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Enactment  of  severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics. 

1692,  Jan.   10.      Uarlborongh   detected   in  correspondence   with 
James,  and  disgraced. 

1692,  Feb.  13.    MaHacre  of  Olencoe. 

Indemnity  and  pardon  having  been  offered  to  all  Highland 
clans  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Dec.  31,  1691, 
that  condition  was  fulfilled  by  (2l  except  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe.  The  chief,  Mac  Ian,  however,  took  the  oath  on  Jan. 
G.  This  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  foe  of  the  MacDonalds, 
Dalrymple,  secretary  of  Scotland,  and  William  III.  signed  an 
order  for  the  eztiipation  of  the  clan.  It  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  captain  Campbeil ;  Mae  Ian,  and  some  forty  others 

May  19.     English  victory  of  La  Hogue  ;  Riusell  and  7'ourvilU, 
Aug.  3.      Defeat  of  William  at  Steinkirk. 

The  "Junto"  ministry  of  Whiga  ;  Somen,  lord  keeper;  Rmiell, 
Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Wharton,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Montague,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.     Snnderland  returned  to  parliament. 
1603,  Jan.      Be^nning  of  the  natbnal  debt.     £1,000,000  borrowed 
-'■•is  at  10  per  cent 
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1693,  July  19.    Defeat  of  William  at  Neerwlnden  (Londen). 
16ftt,  July  27.     Charter  of  the  Governor  and  company  of  tlw 
Bank  of  England,  a  company  of  merchants  viho  in  return  foi 

certain  privileges  loaned  the  government  £1,200,000.    Bill  for 

preventuif;  officers  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  eonunons 

(Haeo  Bill).     Unsuccessful  attack  on  Brest.     (Treachery  of 

Marlbonnigh  f) 
Dee.  22.    The  triennial  bill  signed  by  the  king. 
Dec.  28.     Death  of  c[ueen  Mary. 

Bribery  in  the  parliament ;  expulsion  of  the  speaker  of  the 

commons.  Sir  John  Trevor. 
Expiration  of  the  licensing  act,  which  was  not  renewed  ; 

hence  abolition  of  the  cenaorahip  of  the  press. 
1695.     Miserable  end  of  the  Darien  settlemeat. 
July  2-Sept.    2.     William  recaptured  Namiir. 
Oct.  11.     DisBoIation  of  parliament. 

1695,  Not.  22-1698,  July  5.     Third  parliament  of  'nrilUam  JH. 

(first  triennial  parliament). 
Whiga  in  majority.     Recoinage  act.     Isaac  NeiBlon  master  of 
the  mint. 

1696,  Tri^g  for  treason  act;  two  witnesBes  reqoired  to  prove  an  overt 
act  of  treason. 

Plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  esecntion  of  conspirators. 
One  of  these,  Fenwick,  was  condemned  by  hill  of  attainder, 
being  the  last  person  so  oondemued.  Formatiou  of  a  loy<d 
oisociation.     Sospension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

Sunderland,  lora  chamberlain  ;  Somen,  lord  chancellor. 

1697,  Sept.  3a    Feaoe  of  Ryswick  (p.  371). 
Dec.     Sunderland  retired. 

William  acknowledged  by  Lonis  XIV. 

1698,  Jan.     P&er  tKe  Great  of  Russia  in  England. 
1698.     Spanish  snccesHion,  see  p.  390. 

1698,  Dec.6-1700,  Apr.  11.  Fonrtb  parliament  of 'William  UL 
1099j  Feb.  Disbanding  act,  reducing  the  army  to  7,000  men,  ezdu^tH) 
of  the  foreign  (Butch)  troops  ;  annoyance  of  William. 
Act  for  the  resumption  of  forfeited  Inah  estates,  aimed  at  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  favorites;  the  bill  was  fastened  to  a  bill  of  supply. 
Act  for  preventing  the  growth  of  papacy  ;  all  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  forfeited  their 
estates  for  life.  Catholic  school-teachers  and  priests  were 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  (repealed  1778). 

1700,  April.    Somers  dismissed  from  office.    Bomhardmentof  Copen- 

hagen by  Rooke. 
July.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne's  children. 

1701,  Feb.  6-June  24.    Fifth  parliament  of 'William  m.    Tories  in 

the  majority.     RobeH  Harky,  speaker.     Portland,  Somers,  03~ 
ford  (Russell),  Halifax,  impeached  (April-June). 
Earl  of  Marlhorongh  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces. 
June  12, 1701.    Act  of  settlement. 

The  crown  was  settled  on  Sophia,  princess  of  Hanovw,  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  and  her  issue. 
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The  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestant  and  not  leare 
the  kingdom  without  consent  of  parliament ;  the  country  should 
not  be  involved  id  war  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  possessiona  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  no  foreigner  should  rei^cive  a,  grant  from  the  crown, 
or  hold  office,  civil  oi  military  ;  ministers  should  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  sovereigns  ;  judges  should  hold  ofSce  for  life  unless 
guilty  of  misconduct. 

1701,  Sept.  7.    The  grand  alliance,  p.  391. 

Sept.  16.     Death  of  James  II.      James  Bdirard  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV. 

1701,  Bee.  30-1702,  July  2.     Sixth  parUament  of  William  JU. 

Attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.    Oath  of  abjni»- 

1702,  March  S.    Death  of  William  m. 

Chief  authors  of  this  period  :  Sir  Tkomra  Sroume  (1605-1682)  ; 
John  Bunyon  (1628-1688);  Daniei  Defoe  (1661-1731);  John  Dradm 
(1631-1700)  ;  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674)  ;  John 
Lodce  (1632-1704);  John  Milton  (1608-1674);  Isaac  Newton  (164a- 
1727). 

§  6.    INDIA. 
1658-1707.     Aurangzeb,  Mughal  emperor. 

The  first  years  of  Aurangieb's  reign  were  occupied  in  subdu- 
ing and  patting  tjj  death  his  brothers.  When  freed  from  their  ri- 
valry he  took  up  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Bidar,  A  hmednagar, 
Elliehpur,  he  had  conquered  while  his  father  reigned.  For  twenty- 
flve  Tears  his  generals  warred  unsuccessfully  against  Bii^pur  and  Gol- 
conda,  but  when  Aurangzeb  placed  hiiuaelf  at  the  head  of  his  troopi 
those  kingdoms  quickly  fell,  BijdpuT  and  Golconda  were  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  in  1(>38.  It  was  not  with  the  Mubammedan 
powers  alone  that  Aurangzeb  had  to  contend  ;  a  new  power,  the  Hin- 
du kingdom  of  the  MEthrattas,  had  arisen  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  union  of  Hindu  tribes  of  the  Deccan  under  Swajl 
(1627-1680),  son  of  a  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune  who  Imd  fought 
under  the  Deccan  kingdoms  a^nst  the  Mughals.  Slvaji,  by  alter- 
nately levying  tribute  on  the  Decean  kingdoms  and  aaaistmg  them 
against  the  Mughals,  raised  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  be  the 
riding  power  in  the  Deccan.  In  1664  he  assumed  the  title  of  Rdjd. 
He  carried  on  a  war  with  Aurangzeb,  who  captured  and  killed  his 
son  Samihaji  (1680-1689),  and  imprisoned  his  grandson  Sahu,  imtll 
bis  own  deatl^  1707.  Aurangzeb,  however,  was  tar  from  subduing 
the  confederacy,  which  hod  driven  him  almost  to  despair  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  ;  the  emperor  was  not  more  successful  in  Asiam  (1662),  nor 
against  the  revolted  lUjput  states  in  the  west  (1677-1681)  where  he 
ravaged  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  and  Uddipur  without  subduing  them. 

Aurangzeb's  total  revenue  amounted  to  eighty  million  pounds. 
1661.     Bombay  ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  1665.     In  1668  it 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company. 
1670.     Foundation  of  the  Danish  Bast  In<Ua  Company. 
1681.    Bengal  separated  from  Madras. 
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1686.  Foundalsou  of  Calcntta. 

1687.  Seat  of  western  pcesideno;  transfened  to  Bombay. 

S  7.    CHINA. 
1661-1721.    Kang-h© 

conqnered  Thibet  and  Formota  aad  carried  on  war  with  Buasia 
(1684-1689^.  His  rei^  was  renowned  for  wise  adiiiiiiistratioQ  ttud 
for  the  cidtiTation  of  science  and  literature.  French  and  English  set- 
tled at  Canton. 


B.    The  eii^teeQth  centniT  to  the  Freoob  Rerolntton. 
5  I.    WAB  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION.! 

1701-1714. 

The  family  relations  which  led  to  the  war  will  be  made  dear 
by  the  following  genealogical  table. 

PhUip  HI.,  king  of  Spain,  t  U31. 


LouS^ni. 

I 


IioaiM  XIV.  =  Uaiis  Theresa.   Ohailei  H.   Uannret  Tlieresa  =  L^apalA  X 
I  tl700.  "  ,1 

Looie  the  dsuphin.  Maria  AntoineCle,  m. 


Leopold  I.  had,  besides  bis  daughter  Maria  Antoinette,  two  sons:  by 
his  tecond  marriage,  Josepb  I.,  emperor  from  1705-1711;  b;  his  Ihird 
marriage,  ChaxloB  TI.,  emperor  from  1711-1740. 

Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  was  childless  ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  hoose  of  Hapsburg  in  the  near  future  was  certain  ;  hence  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
me  European  cabinets  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  question  had 
two  aspects;  a.  The  legal,  according  to  which  there  were  three  claiio. 
ants:  1.  Louia  XIV.,  at  once  as  son  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Philip  ILL 
and  htsband  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Philip  IT.  The  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  both  priocesaes  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  2.  Z«opold  I.,  the  representative  of  the  German  line 
of  Hapsburg,  as  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Phihp  III.,  and  hashand 
of  the  yoanger  daughter  of  Phifcp  IV.  Both  princesses  had  expressly 
reserved  their  right  of  inheritance.  3.  The  electoral  pilnce  of  Ba- 
kunderti ; 'V .  TSttMTAea:  EuropSiKht 
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vana,  as  great-grandson  of  Philip  lY.,  and  n^ndson  of  the  youngs 
sister  of  the  present  possessor,  GhaFles  II.  6.  The  political  aspect  with 
regard  t4)  the  balance  of  pouter  in  Europe  ;  m  consideration  of  which 
the  naval  powers,  Engt.nd  and  Holland,  would  not  permit  the  crown 
of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  to  be  united  with  the  French,  or  to 
be  worn  by  the  ruler  of  the  Austrian  lands.  On  this  account  Leopold 
I.  claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  second  son  Charles  only, 
while  Louis  XTV^'s  claim  was  urged  in  the  name  of  his  second  grand- 
son, Philip  n/Anjou. 
1603.     First  treaty  of  partitioii. 

Oct.  11.     Spain,  Indies,  and  tlie  Netherlands  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria;  Naples  and  Sicily,  aeaporta  in  Tuscany,  and  the  prov- 
ince  of  Gaipuzcoa,  to  the  dauphin ;  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  arch- 
duke Charles. 
The  negotiations  of  the  ^wers  in  regard  to  the  succession,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  partition  without  the  partioipaiion  of  Charles 
II.,  provoked  that  monarch. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  nnity  of  the  monarchy  he  made  the  prince 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  seven  years  old,  sole  heir  of  the  whole  inheri- 
tance ;  a  settlement  to  which  the  naval  powers  agreed. 
1699  (Feb.  6).  Sudden  death  of  the  prince  elector.  New  intrigues 
of  France  {Harcourt  ambassador,  Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and 
Austria  at  Madrid,  while  both  parties  were  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
of  partition  with  the  naval  powers. 
1700.     Second  treaty  of  partitloii. 

Mar.  13.     Spain  and  the /niii^  to  archduke  Charles  ;JVap^  and  iSW^ 
HJid  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  the  dauphin  ;  Milan  to  the  doke 
of  Lorraine  in  exchange. 
Finally  Charles  II,,  although  originally  more  inclined  te  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  signed  a  new  will,  making  Louis'  grandson,  PkUip  of 
Anjou,  heir.     Immediately  afterwards 

1700.  Charles  II.  died. 

Nov.  1.  Louis  XIV.  soon  decided  to  follow  the  will  rather  than 
the  treaty  with  England.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 
as  Phihp  v.,  and  started  for  his  new  kingdom.  {"  11  n'y  a  plus  de 
PyrcWe*.")  Death  of  James  II.,  1701  ;  Louis  recognized  his  son  aa 
king  of  England. 

1701.  Qrand  Alliance  of  the  naval  powers  with  tlie  emperor 
Sept.  7.     Leopold  I.,  for  the  purpose,  at  first,  of  securing  the  Spanish 

possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy  for  the  Anstrian 
house,  while  France  alhed  herself  with  the  dukes  <n  Savog  and  Man- 
lua,  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne.  The  other  estates  of  the 
empire,  especially  Prussia,  joined  the  emperor.  P"rlugal  afterwards 
joined  the  grand  alUance,  and  in  1703  Savoy  did  likewise,  deserting 
France. 

Three  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  grand  alliance  against  France : 
Eugene,  prince  of  Savoy,  imperial  general;  Mailborongh,  English 
Sieneral,  formerly  John  ChurchiR;  A.  Heinsine,  after  the  deaUi  of 
William  III.,  1702,  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Spain,  the  real  object  of  the  war,  had  but  little  importance  in  the 
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campafgiiB,  the  chief  seat  □(  war  being  Italy,  the  Netherlandi,  and 
Germany. 

Philip  of  Anjou  waa  recognized  in  Spain  as  icing  Philip  V.  His 
strongest  support  was  in  Castile. 

17U1.     Cumuiencemeut  of  the   war  hy  Eugene's  invasion  of   Italy. 
Victory  over  Catinal  at  Carpi,  over  Villeroi  at  Chiari ;  the  lat- 
ter was  captured  at  Cremona  (17(W). 
Eugene  and    Vendntiie  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Lmzara  (1702^, 
after  which  the  French  had  the  advantage  in  Italy  until  1706. 

1702,  March  8.     Death  of  Wdliam  III.     Anne,  queen  of  England. 

1703.  The  Baoariana  invaded  Tjrol,  but  were  repulsed,  Eugene 
went  to  Uermsjiy,  along  the  Rhine.     Marlborough  invaded  the 

Spanish  Netherlands.  The  archduke  Charles  1ande<l  in  Porlugal,  and 
invaded  CaUdonia.     The  English  captured  Oibraltar  (1704). 

1703.  Victory  of  the  French  under  Viilara.ai.  HochstMt  over  the  Bb- 

1704.  Battle  of  HOohstadt  and  Blindheim  (Blenheim), 

Aug.  13.  (between  Ulm  and  Donauworth),  Bavarians  and  Frencli 
{Tallard)  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborou^^. 

1705.  Leopold  I.  died.     His  son.  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 

1706.  Charles  conquered  Madrid  but  held  it  for  a  short  time  only. 
1706,  May  23.    Victory  of  Marlborough  at  Bamillies  ovur 

^/  Villeroi.     Submission  of  Brussels,  AtUwerp,  GherU,  Ostend,  etc. 

Sept  7.    Viotory  of  Eugene  at  Turin, 
y'  over  Marsin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  help  of  the  Prvs- 

/  sians  under  Leopold  of  Dessau.     Submission  of  all  Lombardy. 

Charles  III.  proclaimed  at  Milan.     The  French  perauutently 
excluded  from  Italy. 

1708,  July  11.  Viotory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at 
Oudenarde  over  Yendome  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Lille.     Severe  winter  in  France. 

Negotiations  for  peace.  Demands  of  the  allies  :  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  of  the  border  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Hollanders  ;  restoration  of  all  matters  re~ 
lating  to  the  empire  and  the  emperor  to  the  state  prescribed  in  the 

tieace  of  Westphalia,  i.  e.  the  cession  of  Strasbura,  Brisach,  etc.  Eng- 
uid  insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion (p.  388)  and  the  banishment  of  the  Pretender.  These  terms  Louis 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  when  the  demand  waa  added  that  he  should 
drive  his  graiidson  from  Spain  with  French  weapons,  it  was  too  much, 
rhe  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Louis  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

1709.  The  French  were  again  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
/^pt.  11.     Eugene  and  Marlborough  at  MalplaQUet  over 

/  Villars.     The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.    The  allies  lost  20,000 

New  approaches  on  the  part  of  Jjouis.    Capture  of  Douai, 
<,...n,      -r     «     .    Til  ■,■     1     .1  .  ^jj  ^£  Vendflme, 
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Philip.  Kenewal  of  the  aegoUations  at  GertTvydenhurg.  Louis 
offered  to  pay  aubsidii^ed  troops  against  Ms  grandson.  The  al- 
lies demanded  that  he  should  send  his  armies  against  Philip. 
Renewal  of  the  war.  Victories  of  VendOme  over  the  English 
(Brihuega,  1710)  and  the  imperialists  ( Valla- viciosa,  in  Spain), 

1710.  Aug.     Fall  of  the  'Wliig  ministry  in  England,  and  accession 

of  the  eneinies  of  Marlborough. 

1711.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,   whereb;   Charles  became 
heir  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  monarchy  of 

Charles  V.  would  have  been  restored  had  the  Spajiish  inheritance 
also  devolved  upon  him.  These  events  completely  altered  all  the 
political  relations,  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Marlborough  removed  from  command,  the  Grand  Alliance  dis- 
solved, preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  France.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  her  husband  and  their  son, 
the  duke  of  Brittany. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  French  commander  KtZ/ar^  at  Denain  over  lord 
/             Albermarle.     Recapture  of  Douai,  Le  Qfiesnoy,  and  Bouchatn. 

Opening  of  the  congress  at  Utrecht.     £acb  of  the  allies  pre- 
sented his  demands  separately.     Dissensions  between  the  allies 
caused  the  eonclnsion  of  separate  tretxtiei  of  peace,  which  are  compre> 
hended  under  the  name  of  the 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
/April  11. 

1.  Bnf^and  :  Becognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  En^and; 
confirmation  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  france 
and  ^ain.  France  ceded  to  England  Neto/oundland,  Nova  Scotia 
(Acadja),  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  Spain  ceded  to  England 
OibralUtT,  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  Asienta,  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  Africaji  slaves. 

2.  Holland  ;  Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  republic 
of  Holland,  in  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  Austrians, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  Barrier  Treaty,  in  regard  to  the  fortresses 
along  the  Freuch  border  from  Furnes  to  Namur,  which  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  Liile  restored  to  France.  Demolition  of 
the  fortJilcationB  of  Dunkirk. 

3.  Savoy  received  the  island  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  and  an  ad' 
vaut^eous  change  of  boundary  in  Upper  Italy,  renonnced  its  claims 
upon  Spain,  reserving,  however,  its  right  of  inherilance  in  case  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  become  extinct  (p.  397). 

4.  PruBBia  received  recognition  of  the  royal  title,  and  possession  of 
Neuch&tel  and  the  upper  quarter  of  Guddres.  Fruasia'a  claim  upon  the 
principality  of  Orange  on  the  Rhdne,  was  transferred  to  France. 

5.  Portugal  obtained  a  correction  of  boundaries  in  South  America. 
Philip  V.  (founder  of  the  Spanish  blanch  of  the  Bourbons)  was 

recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  colonies. 

Reservations  in  the  peace:  1.  for  the  emperor,  the  possession  of  the 
appanages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  N(^}Us, 
Sardinia,  but  not  Sicily  ;  2.  for  the  empire  the  »tatu»  quo  of  the  peace 
nf  Ryswick,  only, 

„,,,„,Goo;ile 
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Tlie  emperor  and  the  empire  oontiniied  the  war.  Unsuccessful 
campidgD  of  Eugene,  who  was  wretchedly  supported  (1713).  Z^n- 
dau  and  Frdburg  taken  by  Villars.  After  these  losses  the  emperor 
concluded  peace  with  France,  in  his  own  name  at  Kastadt,  ill  that  of 
the  empire  at  Baden  (in  Switzerland). 

1714.  Peace  of  Raetadt  and  Baden. 
March-Scpt. 

Anatria  took  possession  of  the  Spaiiisk  Netherlands,  after  the 
Bajriere  for  Holland  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  retained  Naple$, 
Sardinia,  and  Milan,  which  she  had  already  occupied.  For  the  empire : 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  the  electors  of  Batiaria  and 
Cologne  who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  lands  and  digaitiea.  Landau,  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
Fiance. 

Ho  peace  between  Spiuu  and  the  emperor,  who  did  not  recognize 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain. 

{  9.  THE  NORTHERH  WAE. 

1700-1721. 

1689-1725.  Peter  I.  the  Great,  Czar  of  KoBsia  (p.  374). 
1697-1718.  Charles  XU.,  king  of  Sweden. 

Inj;haracter  the  two  monarchs  formed  a  strong  contrast:  both  were 
of  unusual  ability  and  power,  but  Peter,  though  passionate  and  of 
irregular  life,  was,  in  his  political  actions,  governed  by  reason  and  calm 
reflection.  Charles,  in  his  private  life  passionless  and  of  ri^d  mor- 
ality, was  under  the  control  of  passion  and  senseless  obstinacy  in  all 
public  relations.  The  steady  purpose  of  Peter,  who  civilized  his  sub- 
jects by  force,  made  Russia  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Eui-ope, 
Charles'  bUnd  obstinacy  caused  the  decline  of  Sweden's  power. 

The  oausea  of  the  norlAem  wax  were  :  1,  the  firm  determination 
of  Feter  to  make  Russia  a  naval  power,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  A^igustus  if,,  elector  of  Saz- 
ouy  and  king  of  Poland,  to  unite  Livonia  with  Poland  (Pathul)  ;  3,  the 
quarrel  between  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  HU- 
ttein-GoUorp,  the  early  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  Charles  Xtl. 

The  youthf  ulness  of  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  all  three  monarchs  to  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  regain  possession  of  those  lands  which  Sweden  had 
taken  from  them.  Secret  alliance  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony 
against  Sweden. 

The  war  opened  with  an  invasion  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes,  while 
the  Saxons  attacked  Livonia.     Unexpected  landing  of  Charles  XIL 
iu  Zealand  ;  he  threatened  Copenhagen  and  extorted  from  the  Danes 
the 
1700  (Aug.).  Peace  of  Travendai. 

1.  Indemnification  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.     2.  Denmai 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Sweden  for  the  future. 

Meantime  the  Saxona  were  besieging  Riga  (in  Livonia) 
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-while  Peter  was  besieging  Narea  (in  Ingermannland)  with  like  result. 
Landing  of  Charles  Xll.  with  S.OiX)  men  and  brilliant 

1700.  Victory  of  Narva, 
Nov.  30. 

over  the  Kussians.  Charles's  hatred  of  Angnstus  led  him  to 
neglect  his  more  dangerous  opponent,  the  Czar,  and  to  seek  revenge 
upon  the  king  of  Poland.  Meeting  and  closer  alliance  of  Augustus 
and  Peter.     Charles  crossed  the  Biina  and 

ITOl.     defeated  the  Saxons  at  Riga.      Charles  invaded  Lithuania. 
The  republic  of  Poland  was  drawn  into  the  war  ;  alliance  of 
the  party  of  the  Sapielia)  with  the  Swedes.     The  city  of  Warsaw  aur- 
rendered  at  the  first  summons. 

Victory  of  Charles   XII.  over  the   Poles   and   Saions  at  Klissow 
(1702)  and   at   Pullusk   (1703).     Charles  rejected  all   overtures  of 
peace,  caused  Augustus  to  be  deposed  by  that  party  among  the  Poles 
which  had  joined  him  and  his  adherent,  the  Woiwod 
170H709.     StaniBlaiia  LeBCzinBkl  to  be  elected  king. 

Meanwiiile  Peter  had  founded  his  capital,  St.  Feterabiirg;,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Neva  (1703),  and  captured  Narva  (1704). 

Continuance   of  the   war   in   Poland  and   Lithuania.     Victory  of 
Charles  at  Punitz  (1704  Sehulenburg's  masterly  retreat)  and  of  his 
general  Rhenslgdld  at  Fraustadt  (1706).     Charles  invaded  Saiony 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  the 
1706.     Peace  of  AltranBt&dt  (near  Leipzig). 

1.  Augustus  II.  abdicated  the  Polish  crown,  recognized  Stanislaus 
LesczinsH  as  king  of  Poland,  and  sent  him  a  written  expression  of 
good  wilL  2.  Augustus  abjured  his  alliance  with  the  Czar,  and 
delivered  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  latter,  Patkul,  to  Charles  who 
had  him  executed  with  cruelty.  3.  Saxony  furnished  provisions  and 
pav  for  the  Swedish  army  during  the  winter. 

In  Sept.,  1707,  Charles  took  tbe  field  t^mst  Peter,  who  had  well 
employed  the  interval  in  making  conijuests  and  establiehiug  hispower 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  forming  a  trained  and  veteran  army.  The  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  cut  off  ov  devastation  of  the  country.  Charles 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  Cossack  hetman  Mazeppa,  who 
had  deserted  Peter,  crossed  the  Dnieper  (1708)  inffl  the  Ukraine. 
Futile  siege  of  PiiUawa.  Peter  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  and 
by  force  of  numbers  completely  defeated  the  Swedes,  who  were 
exhausted  by  long  marches  and  lack  of  food,  in  the 
1709,  July  8.     Battle  of  Pultowa, 

which  established  Peter's  new  creations  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
destroyed,  at  one  blow  the  ascendency  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
army  was  completely  broken  up,  and  a  large  part  of  it  captured. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 

1703-1714.  Charles  XII.  in  TurJcey,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  deulare  war  against  Peter.  He  was  successful  in  1711. 
Peter,  allied  wiUi  the  princes  of  the  Moldai,  crossed  the  Dniester,  was 
surrounded  on  the  Prxilh,  and  waa  obliged  to  buy  the 
1711.  Peace  of  the  Frutli  from  the  Turks  by  bribery,  upon  the 
advice  of  his  wife  Catherine- 
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1.  AzoffpriKa  back  to  the  Forte.  2.  The  king  of  Sweden  allowed 
to  return  to  his  realm  unmolested. 

Charles  XII.,  iDdigtiiutt  at  this  peace,  refused  to  depart,  and  for 
three  years  more  misused  the  patience  and  hospitality  of  the  Turiis 
at  Bender,  Beaaarabia,  oow  belonging  to  Russia,  and  in  Demotika. 
Senseless  defense  of  his  camp  against  a  whole  army,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  farce  his  departure  (1713).  Meantime  his  enemies 
were  making  good  use  ot  the  time.  Augustus  H.  drove  king  Stanis- 
laus from  Poland  ;  the  Danes  tried  to  reconquer  the  southern  proT- 
inces  of  Sweden,  but  were  repulsed.  Peter  the  Great  occupied  all  of 
Livonia,  Eaihorda,  Ingermanidand,  Carelia,  Finland.  The  Conventiim 
of  the  Hagae  (1710),  in  order  to  keep  the  war  away  from  the  German 
bonndaries,  had  established  the  neutrality  of  all  the  Gennon  provinees 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  ScMeswig  and  Jutland.  Charles  XII.,  how- 
ever, having  from  his  retreat  in  Turkey  protested  agjunst  this  treaty, 
the  Danes  took  Schleswig  away  from  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
and  conquered  the  Swedish  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1712), 
which  they  afterwards  (1716)  sold  to  Hanover  upon  condition  that 
that  state  should  take  part  in  the  war  gainst  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
general  Stenbock  defeated  the  Danes  and  burnt  AUona,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  TSnningen  (1713).  The  Danes  and  Folea 
invaded  Fonunerania,  the  Russians  occupied  Stettin. 
1714.  Charles  XII.  at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom.  AdTcnturons 
jonmey  through  Hungary  and  Germany.  The  king  reached 
Stratsund.  Alliance  between  Prusiia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Hanover, 
Russia,  against  Sweden.  Stralsvnd  and  with  it  all  Fomerania  lost 
(1715),  Wismar  soon  captured  also  (1716). 
1716.     Peler  I.  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Holland,  France. 

Charles  XII.  negotiated  with  Feter  I.  through  Baron  von 
GOn,  who,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  Swedish  nobles, 
was  placed  in  control  of  the  internal  administration  of  Sweden. 
Three  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  Norway  ;  on  the  third, 

1718.  Charles  XH.  was  shot  in  front  of  Friedrichshall,  prob- 
Dec.  11.    ably  by  an  assassin. 

After  limits  had  been  set  on  the  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
royal  council,  Charles's  nephew  was  passed  over,  and  his  youngest 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanora,   raised  to  the  throne.    She  soon 

S laced  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  her 
, 
1720-1751.     Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
Execution  of  the  Baron  ui 

Friedrichsha-g. 

1.  With  HEUioTer  (1719),  which  retained  Brei/ten  and  Verden,  and 
paid  Sweden  one  million  thalers.  2.  With  Fniasia  (1720),  which 
received  Stettin,  wegtem  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  the  islands 
of  WoSin  and  Usedom,  and  paid  two  million  thalers.     3.  With  Den- 
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mark,  which  restored  all  its  conquests.  In  return  Sweden  paid 
600,000  rix  dollars,  ^ve  up  its  freedom  from  custom  duties  in  the 
Souud  and  abandoned  the  duke  of  Holstein-Goltorp,  whom  Denmark 
deprived  of  his  sLare  of  Schleswig.  4.  With  Poland  the  truee  of 
1719  was  continued. 


1.  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Eslhonia,  Ingermajadand,  part 
of  Cardia,  and  a  number  of  islands,  among  others  Oesel,  DagO.  2. 
Rtusia  restored  Fijdand  and  paid  two  roilhon  rix  dollars. 

{  3.    QERMANT. 

1705-1711'   Joseph  I.,  son  of  I-eopold.    He  wae  eucceeded 

by  his  brother 
1711-1740.  Charles  VI., 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  p.  390. 
1713-1740.  Frederic  William  I.,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  king  of  Praa- 
sia,  hj  wise  economy,  a,  military  severity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  army,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
Prussia.  Maintenance  of  a  standing  army  of  83,000  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  inhabitants.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  ("  the  old  Dessauan  "). 

1714-1718.  War  of  Turks  with  Venice,  and  after  1716  with  the 
emperor.  Easy  conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Turks  ;  the  Vene- 
tians, however,  kept  Corfu.  In  Hungary  the  war  was  brilliantly  con- 
ducted by  prince  Engene.  Victory  of  Petemardein  (1716), 
Victory,  siege,  and  capture  of  Belgrade  (1717). 
1718.     July  21,     Peace  of  Faaaarowltz  (^Posharematz). 

1.  Austria  received  the  Banal  of  Temesvar,  a  part  of  Servia, 
with  Belgrade  and  Little  Wallachia.  2.  Tenioe  retained  her  con- 
quests  in  Dalmatia,  but  eeAai  Morea  to  the  PoH«. 

The  seizure  of  Sardinia  (1717)  and  Sicily  (1718)  by  Spain,  where 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  V.,  and  her  favorite 
the  minister  and  cardinal  Alberoni,  were  planning  to  regain  the 
Spanish  appanages  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  brought  about  the 
1718.  Quadniple  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 
Aug.  2.  Utrecht,  between  France,  England,  the  emperor,  and  (since 
1719)  the  Republic  of  Holland. 

After  a  short  war  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  who  went  to  Rome 
(t  1752),  the  agreements  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were  eseouted  in 
1720.  1,  Spain  evacuated  iSici2^  and  iSarifinta,  and  made  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  appanages  forever,  in  return  for  which  the  em- 
peror recognized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  2.  BaToy  wao  obliged  to 
exchange  SicUy  (p.  393)  for  Sardinia.  After  this  time  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  called  tJiemselves  kings  of  Saidlnia. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  without  male  offspring.  His  prin- 
cipal endeavor  throughout  his  whole  reign  was  to  secure  the  various 
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landa  which  were  nmted  nnder  the  Bceptre  of  Austria  agaiust  division 
lifter  bta  death.  Hence  he  eBtablished  an  order  of  succession  uuder 
the  name  of  the 

Pragmatio  Sanction, 
which  decreed  that;  1.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Austrian  empire 
should  be  indivisible  ;  'Z.  That  in  case  male  heira  should  fail,  they 
should  ileTolve  upon  Charles's  daughters,  the  i^ldcst  of  whom  was 
Mails  Theiesa,  aud  their  heirs  acco^rding  to  the  law  of  primogeni' 
tiire  ;  3.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  this  line  the  daughters  of  Joseph 

1.  and  their  desoendajits  were  to  inherit. 

To  seeure  the  asseut  of  the  various  powers  to  this  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  the  object  of  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations.  A  special 
alhance  between  AustriaanA  Spain  (1725),  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
produced  the  alliance  of  Herrenhaxaen,  in  the  same  year,  between 
Englcmd,  France,  and  Prussia  in  opposition.  Prussia  soon  withdrew 
from  the  aUianco  and  joined  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Wusterhausen. 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  also  of  short  duration. 
1733-1735.  Wax  of  the  Polish  Suoceaslon,  after  the 
death  of  Augastua  II. 

Cause  :  The  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  elected  Stanlslaoa  Lesczlnski,  who  had  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  Lows  XV.,  king,  a  second  time.  Russia  &nA  Atatria  in- 
duced a  minority  to  choose  AugUBtuB  HI.,  elector  of  Saxony  (son  of 
Augustus  II.),  and  supported  the  election  by  the  presence  of  troopis 
in  Poland.     France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  tAok  up  arms  for  Stanislaus. 

The  seat  of  war  waa  at  first  in  Tialy,  where  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  conquered,  and  the  Austriana  lost  everything  except  Milan, 
and  afterwards  on  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the  old  prince  Eugene 
fought  unsuccessfully,  and  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
future  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  alone  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
imperial  arms.  Lorraine  occupied  by  the  French.  Kehl  captured. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  (1735),  and,  after  long  negotiations, 
1738.    Not.  18.    Peace  of  Vienna, 

1.  Siaiiixlaus  Lesczinski  made  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  throne, 
receiving  as  compensation  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which 
at  bis  deati)  should  devolve  upon  Prance.     Stanislaus  died  1766. 

2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis  Stephen,  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion in  Tnacany,  whose  diieal  throne  had  become  vaeant  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  Medici,  1737  (p.  416).  3.  Austria  ceded 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  island  of  Ellm  and  the  SicUi  degli  Presidi  to 
Spain  as  a  secundogeniture  for  Don  Carlos,  so  that  these  lands  could 
never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  receiving  in  exchange 
Parma  and  Piaaenza,  which  Don  Carlos  had  inherited  in  1731  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  Farjiese,idB  great-uncle,  i,  France  guaranteed 
the  Praginatic  Sanction. 

1736-1739.  Unsuccessful  war  with  the  Turks  in  alliance  with  Russia 

(p.  411),     By  the   Peace   of  Belgrade   Orsowa,  Belgrade^ 

Seniia,  and  Little  Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Turks. 

May.     Death  of  Frederic  WilUam  I.  of  Prussia  (_1740). 
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1740-1786-    Frederic  II.  the  Great   (twenty-ei^t  years 

old). 
Bom  ID  1712,  received  a  French  education  under  Madame  de 
Hocmilles  and  Duhan  de  Jandun  ;  muaical  (Quoru).  After  the  ipa»~ 
tration  of  the  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  George  II. 
of  England,  estrangcmeut  between  tlie  king  and  the  crown  prince. 
Frederic  attempted  flight,  was  oaptored,  and  sentenced  to  Kiistrin  as 
a  deserter  (execution  of  Katte)  where  he  found  emplojment  in  the 
Chamber  of  War  and  of  Domain.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  Brua»- 
wiek-Bevern  (1733).  Correspoadence  with  VoUaire.  Reflidence  at 
Rhdnsberg  and  Ruppin  until  1740.  From  his  accession  to  his  deatii 
lie  was  himself  the  ruler. 

1740.  Oct.     With  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  male  line 

of  the  Hapsburgs  was  extinct.' 
1740-1780.     Maxja  Theresa, 

queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  archdnchesa  of  Austria, 

etc.,  married  Frands  Stephen  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  grand 

dute  of  Tuscany  (oo-regent). 
1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

Canse  ;  The  following  claimants  for  the  Austrian  inheritance 
appeared:  1.  Chailaa  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  ueTer  reo- 
ogiiized  the  Fragmatic  Sanction,  a  descendant  of  Ajina,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  based  his  claim  upon  the  n»am^;e  eon- 
tract  uf  Anna,  and  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whereby  the  Austrian  inheri- 
tance was  (he  claimed)  secured  to  the  descendants  of  Anna,  in  ease 
the  male  descendants  of  her  brother  should  become  eitinct.  (The 
original  will,  however,  read,  in  case  the  legitimate  descendants  of  her 
brother  became  ertinct.)  2.  Philip  V.,  long  of  Spain,  relying  on  a 
treaty  between  Charles  V.  and  his  brolier  Ferdinand  on  oocaJfion  of 
tlie  cession  of  the  German  lands,  and  upon  a  reservation  made  by 
Philip  III.  in  his  renunciation  of  the  German  lands.  3.  Angus  tua  HI. 
of  Saxony,  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I. 

The  claims  advuiced  by  Frederic  II.  to  a  part  of  Silesia,  and  hia  de- 
sire to  annex  the  whole  of  Silesia  to  tiis  kingdom,  the  rejection  of  the 
olfer  which  ho  made  at  Vienna  to  take  the  field  in  favor  of  Austria  if 
his  claims  were  recognized,  brought  about,  before  the  commencement 
of  hostUitJes  by  the  other  claimants,  the 
1740-1742.    First  Silesian  War.' 

Legal  claims  of  Pnfesia  to  q  portion  of  Silesia  : '  1.  The  princi- 
pality of  Jagemdorf  viaa  purchased  m  1524  by  a  yoonger  branch  of  the 
electoral  line  of  Hohenzollem,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  iforiAor  and 

'  See  the  genealogical  table,  p.  399. 

"  Anupplement  tc>  ihe  Prussian  view  of  the  relationsofFreilericand  the  marts 
of  Vienna  and  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  papers  by  th«  Due  de  Itroglie  in 
the  Rtsut  del  Deax  Mondet,  published  eeparotelv  as  Frederic  il,  and  Staria 
Therein. 

a  £aolitiorn,  Deutiche  8laat*4tod  Rtektiufchickte,  iv.  J  GS3. 
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adn  secured  at  the  same  time,  by  an  hereditary  alliance.  In  1623 
le  John  George  was  placed  under  the  baa  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
id  II.  (j>.  309),  aa  an  adherent  of  Frederic  \.,  the  elector  palatine, 


an  hepoditary  alliauce  in  1537  with  the  duke  of  Liegniu,  Brieg  and 
Wohiau,  which  Ferdinand  I,  had  forbidden  aa  Icing  of  Bohemia  and  feu- 
dal superior  of  the  duke.  Afterthe  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  (16TS) 
Austria  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.  In  1^S&  Frederic  WHiiam, 
the  Great  Elector,  renounced  the  Silesian  duchies,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  circle  of  Schwiebus,  The  latter,  however,  was  secured 
to  Austria  bv  a  secret  agreement  wilh  the  prince  eUi^or,  and  was  restored 
by  him,  aa  elector  Frederic  UI.,  in  1696. 

1740.  Occupation  of  Silesia  by  Frederic's  troops.     Capture  of  Glo- 

1741,  April  10.     Victory  of  MoUwitz  (Schwerin). 

1 741 .  Secret  alliance  of  Nympheuburg '  against  Austria  concluded 
May.     by  FraTice,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  afterwards  joined  by  Saxony, 

and  lastly  by  Prussia. 
The  allied  French  (BcIle-Isle)  and  Bavarian  army  invaded  Austria 
and  Bohemia,  Prague  taken  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  Charles 
Albert  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  archduke  in  Linz,  while 
Frederic  II.  received  homage  in  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  waa  elected 
emperor  in  Frankfort  as 
1742-1745.     Charles  VII. 

Meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  gone  to  Hungary.  Diet  at 
Fresburg  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  nubility  ;"  two  armies  raised; 
alliance  concluded  with  Engiaod.  An  Austrian  army  conquered  Ba- 
varia  where  Maria  Theresa  received  the  homage  of  Munich;  a  second 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague. 

1742.  The  victory  of  Frederic  at  Csaalau  and  Chotusitz,  and  Maria 
May  17.     Theresa's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  a  dangerous  enemy  led  to 

the  separate 
1742,  June  and  July.  Peace  of  Brealau  and  Berllji  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  :  1 .  Frederic  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
a|;ainat  Maria  Theresa.  2.  Anstrla  ceded  to  Prussia  upper  and  lower 
Sileria  and  the  coanty  of  Glah,  retaining  only  the  principality  of  Teschen 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  principalities  of  Neisse,  Troppan, 
and  Jdgemdorf,  the  Oppa  forming  the  boundary.  3.  Frusala  assumed 
the  debt  upon  Silesia  held  by  English  and  Dutch  creditors,  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000  rix  dollars. 

Austria  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  allies  with  success,  driving 

1  J.  a.  Droyten,  Abhandlungtn  izat  neaeren  GeEcliichte)  1876,  claimed  that 
tbs  document  which  was  published  aa  Ihe  Trmte  de  Nynipke^oiirg  waa  a 
forgery;  Botdoiaarand  t>.  v.  Banke  cnnaider  it  genuine.  Be  that  as  it  may 
!t  is  certain  that  new  engasements  (according  to  FlaBaan,  Hitt.  de  la  dipl.  a 
formal  Traite  d'atiimce  offensive)  were  entered  into  at  Hvniphenbnrg  by  Ba- 
varia and  France,  and  also  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
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them  entirelyont  of  Bohemia,  in  1742,  and  Bavaria  (1743);  the  prag- 
matic axtay  ^nglisli,  Hanoverians,  Hesaiana),  under  kiu^  George  11^ 
defeated  the  French  in  the 

1743.  BattOe  of  DetUngen.  The  emperor  Charlea  VII.  was  a  ref- 
June  27.     ugee  in  Frankfort. 

These  Austrian  successes  and  the  treaties  with  Sardinia  and 
Sa^■ont|  in  1743  made  the  king  of  Pru^ia  anxious  about  his  new  ae- 
quisitions.     He  concluded  a  second  alliaaee  with  Charles  VIL  and 
France,  and  began  the 
1744-1745.     Second  Silesian  War, 

by  forcing  his  way  throngh  Saiony  with  80,000  men  ("  impe- 
rial reinfurcementa  "),  and  invading  Bohemia.  He  took  Prague,  bnt, 
deserted  by  the  French,  was  soon  ^ven  back  into  Sasony,  1744. 

1744.  East  Friesland,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  honse,  fell 
to  Prussia  (p.  368). 

1746.     Alliance    between   Austria,   Saxony,   England,   and   Holland 
Jan.    agmnst  Prussia.    The  French  and  Bavarians  took  Munich. 
Charles  VII.  died  (1745,  Jan.). 
His  son  WmrimiHan  Joseph  concluded  the 

1745.  Apiil,     Separate  Peace  of  FOsBen,  with  Austria.     1.  Aua- 

Isia  restored  all  conquests  to  Bavaria.  2.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  Austria  and  promised  Francis 
Stephen,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  vote  at  the  imperial  elec- 

Ihe  French  under  marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony,  son  of  Augustus  II. 
and  the  countess  Aurora  of  Konigamark,  defeated  the  pragmatic 
army  in  the 

1745.  May  11.     Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Irish  Brigade), 
and  began  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netlierlands. 

Frederic   the   Great   defeated   the    Austrians   and   Saxons  nndei 
Charles  of  Lorraine  in  the 
1745,   June   4.     Battle   of  Hohenfriedberg,   in   Sileaia,   and   tLe 

Austrians  atone  in  the 
Sept.  30.     Battle  of  Soor,  in  noriJicastem  Bohemia. 

By  the  election  of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  emperor,  the 
1745-1806-    House  of  Lorraine-Tuflcany  (p.  399)  ac- 
ceded to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
1745-1765.  Francis  I. 

After  a  victory  of  the  Prussian  genera],  Leopold  of  Dessau,  over 
the  Saxons  at  Kesseldor/,  Dec.  15,  the 

1745i  Dec,  25.     Peace  of  Dresden  was  concladed  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  (Saxony). 

1.  Ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Sileaia.  2.  Frederic  11.  recognized  Francis  I.  as  em- 
peror.    3.  Baxonj  paid  Prussia  one  million  rix  dollars. 

After  the  flower  of  the  English  army  had  been  recalled  to  England, 
where  they  were  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  pretenders  (p.  438), 
Marshal   Saxe    obtained    at    Raucouz   (1746)    a    second    victory 
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over  the  allies  of  Austria  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Anstmn 
Netherlands. 

At  the  aame  time,  the  naval  wax  between  France  and  England,  and 
th%wai  in  Italy  between  Spam,  France,  and  Austria,  were  carried  on 
wiUi  varying  fortune.  Sardinia  had  coneladed  peace  witb  Austria 
as  early  as  1743.  At  last  the  empress  of  Russia,  £/tz(i^(A  (p.  411), 
joined  the  combatants  as  the  ally  la  Austria  and  sent  an  axiuy  to  the 
Rhine.     Congrees,  and  finally, 

1748,  Oct.     Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1.  Reciprocal  restoration  of  all  conquests.  2.  Cession  of  Parma, 
P'lOceiaa,  and  Gitastalla  to  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  PhUwi,  making 
the  second  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  Ita^. 

The  following  Koaranties  were  given  :  that  Silesia  should  belong 
to  Prussia  ;  that  tne  pragmatic  landion  should  be  sustained  in  Austiia; 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  should  retain  the  snccessiou  in  its  Gemutn 
states  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Change  in  the  relations  of  European  states  iuduced  by  the  rise  of 
Pruisia  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Envy  between  Pruxna  and 
Atatria  ;  the  latter  seeing  a  disgrace  in  the  loss  of  Silesia  to  a  smaller 
power,  and  intriguing  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province.  Thns 
began  the 

1756-1763.    Third  SUesian,  or  Seven  Tears'  War. 

Cause  :  Before  the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  Maria  Theresa  had 
concluded   a  defensive  allianoe  with   Frederic's   personal  enemy, 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia  (May,  1746).  Secret  articles  of  tms 
treaty  provided  for  the  rennion  of  Silesia  with  Austria  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  In  Sept.  1750,  Oeorgo  H.  of  England,  moved 
by  anxiety  for  his  principality  of  Hanover,  signed  the  main  treaty, 
the  secret  articles  being  excepted.  Saxony  (minister,  count  BrUhl) 
signed  the  treaty  uncouditionaJly.  Prince  Kmmiiz  (nntil  1753  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  France,  then  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Vienna) 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  cabinets  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Vienna,  and  securing  the  MarquiKe  de  Pompadour  in  favor 
of  an  Austrian  alliance.  Formation  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  Prus- 
sian alliance  at  the  French  court. 

Maria  Theresa  and  Kanuitz  induced  England  to  conclude  a  new 
subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  in  1755,  In  June  of  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  North 
America  without  any  declaration  of  war.  Conilict  at  Newfoundland. 
Dreading  a  French  attack  upon  Hanover,  George  II.  concluded,  in* 
January,  1756,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Frederic  at  Westminster, 
which  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia.  Kaunitz  made 
skillful  use  of  the  indignatJon  at  Versailles  over  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster. In  May,  17^,  conclusion  of  a  defenalre  alliauce  between 
France  and  Axatria.  In  Jime,  1766,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  Europe. 

Frederic,  well  informed  concerning  the  alliances  of  the  powers,  and 
knowing  that  Russia  and  France  yrete  not  in  condition  to  take  the  of- 
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fensive  agajnst  him  in  1756,  decided  to  take  bis  enemies  hj  Btirprise.* 

1756.  Frederic   invaded   Saiony   with   67,000    men.      Capture  of 
Dresden  (Aug.). 

Oct.  1.     Victory  orer  the  Anstriana  at  Lohosiiz. 

Surrender  of  18,000  Saxona,  who  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Prussian  army  (Oct.  16). 

1757.  War  declared  upon  Frederic  in  the  name  of  the  empire.     He 
was  threatened  with  the  ban.     Hanover,  He»se,  Brunsurick,  and 

Goiha,  however,  coutinued  in  alliance  with  Prussia.  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  Russia  (Jau.)  concerning  the  partltioD  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  OCensive  treaty  between  Austria  and  France  (May), 
also  looking  to  the  division  of  Prussia.  Sweden  joined  the  aJliance 
against  Frederic  upon  receiving  the  province  of  Pominerania,  bi  '  ' 


17S7.    The  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia  in  four  columns. 
May  G.      Victory    of  Ftederio   at   Prague   over  the   Austrians. 
Death  of  Schweiln.    Frederic  besieged  Prague  andattacked 
Daun,  who  was  coming  to  the  relief- 
June  18.    Defeat  of  Fxederio  at  Eollin.    Evacuation  of  Bohemia. 

The  French  reached  the  Weser. 
June  26.     Victory  of  tbe  Frenoli  at  Ha«tenbeok  over  Frederic's 

alhes  (duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  George  II.). 
Aug.  30.  Victory  of  the  Eiissians  (Apraxiii)  over  the  ftussians 
(Lehwald),  whom  they  outnumbered,  in  the  battle  of  Oxohs- 
jSLgemdorf .  The  Russians  withdrew  from  Frassia  and  did  not 
utilize  their  victory. 
Sept.  8.  Treaty  of  the  Monastery  of  Zeven  (duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Richelieu),  according  to  which  the  French  occupied  Han- 
over.    The  treaty  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  English  gov- 


Ferdinand,  dnke  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  the  ruling  duke,  re- 
ceived   the  command   agtunst  the  French.     A  second  French  army 
under  Soubise  joined  the  imperial  army  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Saxony. 
Nov.  5.     Victory  of  Frederic  at  Rosebaoh  over  the  French  and 

the  imperial  army  (Seydlits). 
Frederic  led  his  victorious  army  to  Silesia,  where  tlie  Austrians 

had  defeated  and  captured  the  diike  of  Brunswick-Bevem  in 

the 
Nov.  22.     Batik  o/Breslau. 
Deo.  5.     Victory   of   Frederic   at  Leuthen   over   the   Auslriara 

{Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Daun). 
1758.     Frederic  in  Moravia^  unsuccessful  siege  of  Olmiilz,     Advance 

of  the  Russians  under  Ferinor,  to  join  the  Austrians.     In  the 

west,  Ferdinand  of  Bruntieii^t  drove  the  French  back  across  the 

Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  the 

1  Cf.  A.  SohKfar,  Gesch.  dei  SUbenjakngen  Kriegei,  2  vols,  ]afi7-1871. 
Dnnoker,  in  v.  Sybels,  IJi'l-ZdU.  iSliS,  aud  £^  v.  Baske,  Der  Uripi«ss 
del  siebeajalirigen  Kiiegti,  ISTl. 
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175S,  June  23.  Battle  of  Crefeld.  After  the  conqueat  of  Prus- 
sia as  far  as  the  Murk  the  Ruaaiana  advanced.     Bloody 

Aug.  25.     Victory  of  Frederio  (Seydlltz)  at  Zomdoif  (not  far 
from  K^trin)  over  the  Kussiaus. 
AuatriauB  advanced  upon  Lusatia.    The  king  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  hia  brother  Henry  and  waa  defeated  in  the 

Oct.  14.  Battle  of  Hochkirch  (near  Bautzen)  by  Daun.  Never- 
thelcBS  he  maintained  himself  in  Saxony  and  iiilesia. 

1759.  Ferdatand  of  Brunswick  defeated  by  the  French  (duke  of 
Br„glie) 

April  13.   In  the  skinnish  of  Bergen   near  Frankfort-ou-the-Main. 

Broglie  was  joined  by  a  aecond  French  amty  under  ConCades, 

but  they  were  both  defeated  by  Ferdinand  in  the 
Aug.  1.     Battle  of  Minden. 

The  Russians  advanced  anew  and  defeated  general    WedeU 
July  23.     (appointed  dictaUir  by  the  king)  at  Kay.     The  king  waa 

nnable  to  prevent  their  union  with  the  Aualriaiis  under  Laadott. 

Aug.  12.     Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kunersdorf  (Fi-antforl^ 

on-the-OdeiO  by  the  Austrians  and  Ruasiana,  who  were  at  first 
defeated.     Dresden  captured  by  the  imperial  army. 
Nov.  20.    The  Prussian  general  Finlc  aunounded  by  Daiu  at  Maxeu 
and  captured  with  13,000  men. 

1760.  Fou^ue  defeated  and  captured  in  the 

June  23.    Battle  of  Landshnt,  by  the  Austrians.    Futile  si^;e  of 

Dresden. 
Ang.  15.    Victory  of  Frederio  at  Pfofiendorf  (Llegnlts)  over  the 

Austrians  under  Lavdon. 
The  king  prevented  the  union  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Oct.     Berlin  surprised  and  burnt  by  the   Russians  (TMleben),  vho 

retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  king.     Bloody 
Nov.  3.     Victory  of  Frederic  at  Torgau  (^Ziethen)  over  the  Aas- 

irians  under  Daun, 

1761.  Frederio  encamped  at  Bunzelwitz  (near  Schweiduitz),  op- 
posite the  united  Austrians  (Landou)  and  Russians  (Butiirlin), 
who  did  not  venture  on  a  decisive  battle. 

Separation  of  the  united  armies.  Schweidnilz  captured  by  the  Aua- 
trians,  Kolberg  by  the  Russians.  Frederic,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
English  subsidies  by  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  in  great 
distress.    The 

1762.  Jan.  5.  Death  of  Elisabeth  of  Russia  was  the  salvation  of 
Prussia.  Her  successor  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  of  Frederic, 
concluded 

March  16.     The  truce  of  Slargard  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  the 
May  5.   Feaoe  of  St.  Petersburg :  Russia  restored  her  conquests  ; 

both  parties  renounced  all  hostile  alliances.    This  peace  caused 

the 
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by  the  deposition  of  Peter  HI.  (July  9).  His  anocessor,  Catbailne  H., 
rtcalled  her  troopB  from  Frederic's  army  ;  nevertheless  their  inactiv- 
ity upon  the  field  contributed  to  the 

176a.     Vlctoiy  of  Prederio  at  BurkerHdorf  (Reichenbacli)  over 
July  21.    the  Austrians  (Daun).     After  Prince  Henry  in  the 
Oct.  29.     Battle  of  Freiberg  had  defeated  the  Auetrians  uid  the 

impeml  forces,  luid  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  at  ForUaine- 
bleau  (p.  439}  between  England  and  France  had  made  it  certain  that 
the  French  armies  would  be  withdrawn  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concluded  the 
1763.    Peace  of  Hubert  (u)sburg. 
Feb.  15.     1.  Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  that 

of  Dresden,  i.  e.  Prussia  retained  Siieiia.  2.  Prussia  promised 
her  vote  for  the  archduke  Joseph  at  the  election  of  the  king  of  Home. 
Saxony  (restoration  to  the  slatui  qwi)  and  the  empire  were  included 

Frederic's  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
his  kin^om.  Distribution  of  the  magazine  stores.  Remission  of 
taxes  for  several  provinces.  Establishment  of  district  banks,  of  the 
Bank  (1765)  and  the  Maritime  Cim^y  (1772)  at  Berlin.  Afterwards, 
however,  introduction  of  an  oppressive  financial  administration ;  tobacco 
and  coffee  were  made  govemmeut  monopolies. 

Drunage  of  the  marshes  along  the  Oder,  Werthe,  and  Netze. 
Canal  of  Plauen,  Finow,  and  Bromberg. 

Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  Codification  of  the  common  law  by 
grand  chancellor  von  Carmer,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  1784. 
1765-1790.     Joseph  II.,  emperor, 

for  the  Austrian  lands  co-regent  only,  with  hia  mother  Maria 
Theresa,  until  1780,  and  without  much  iniluence. 
1778-1779.     War  of  the  Bavaxian  Succession.' 

Cause:  Extiuction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  with 
Maximilian   Joseph   (  .       .      _ 

legal  heir  of  the  Bava 
and  in  consequence  of  various  treaties,  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  II. 
to  recognize  certain  old  claims  of  Austria  to  toicer  Banaria,  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  Palatinale.  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1778,  Jan.).  Occupation 
of  lower  .Bavaria  by  Austtiau  troops.  Charles  Theodore  was  childless; 
his  heir  presumptive  was  Charles  Aitg^islits  CAmiian,  duke  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Zweibriickeu  (Deux-ponts).  Frederic  II.  opened  secret  ne- 
fotiations  with  this  wavering  and  irresolute  prince  through  count 
'•ustachiAis  von  GSrz  and  encouraged  him,  under  promise  of  assistance, 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  bis  rights  against  the  Austrian  claims. 
Saxony  and  Mecldeiiburg,  also  incited  by  trederic,  protested  as  heira 
presumptive  of  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  inheritance.  As  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Austria  and  Prussia  were  vrithout  result,  Josqih  and 
Frederic  joined  their  armies,  which  were  already  drawn  np  face  to 
face  on  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

Saxony  allied  with  Prussia.     No  battle  in  this  short  war.     Frederic 
1  Cf.  Manao,  Ceich.  d.  pream.  Slaals  leit  dtm  HuUrUb.  Fricden. 
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Bohemia  (Ju 

furciug  Joseph  Irom  his  strong  ^losition  along  the  apper  Elbe,  <i 
getting  around  it.  The  armies  luaiutaiued  tlieir  positions  of  obser- 
vation so  long  that  want  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  autumn 
prince  Henry  retired  to  Saxonj,  Frederic  to  Silesia.  Unimportant 
akirmiahes  siong  the  frontier.  A  personal  correspondence  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  commenced  by  the  former,  led  in  the 
following  spring,  with  the  help  of  Russian  and  French  mediation,  to  a 
tnice  and  a  congress,  and  soon  after  to  the 

1779,  May.    Peace  of  Teschen. 

1.  The   treaty  of  Vienna  with  Charles  Theodore  was   abro- 
gated.    Austria  retained  only  the  district  of  the  Inn,  in  Bavaria,  i.  e. 

the  part  of  lower  Bavaria  between  the  Inn,  Saha,  and  Danube.  2. 
Anstlia  agreed  to  the  future  union  of  the  ma^ravates  of  Anabach 
and  BaireJih,  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  3.  Saxony  obtained  some 
hitherto  disputed  rights  of  sovereignty  and  nine  million  Tii  dollars; 
Meoklenborg  the  priviiegium  de  non  appetlando, 
1780-1790-  Joseph  II.  Period  of  his  reign  alone 
and  of  his  attempts  at  reform.' 
The  peaceable  and  prudent  government  of  Maria  Tlieresa  (f  1780), 
with  its  carefully  matured  scheme  of  refonn,  was  succeeded  by  the 
essentially  revolutionary  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  whereby  the  ancient 
forms  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  their  substance,  reluctant 
and  stiff  from  lack  of  change,  forcibly  subjected  to  experiments  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Joseph  II.  is  the  best 
representative  of  the  contradictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its 

Eihilanthropy  and  its  devotion  to  right,  and  again  of  its  severity  and 
ack  of  consideration,  where  there  was  question  of  executing  some 
favorite  theory.  Filled  with  dislike  of  tlie  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
and  entertiunin?  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  centralized,  united  state,  Joseph 
pursued  his  reforms  with  tiie  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  tiie 
privileged  classes  mentioned  above,  of  destroying  all  provincial  inde- 
pendence, and  of  establishing  untl^  in  the  adminiHtration  (central- 
iTation).  Despite  of  alt  his  failures,  despite  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  edict  of  tolerance, 
not  one  of  his  reforms  outlived  him,  Joseph's  reign  regenerated  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lending  it  mobility  and  vitality. 


mained,  however,  1,324  monasteries  with  27,000  monks  and  nuns. 
For  those  which  remained  a  new  oi^anization  was  prescribed.  The 
connection  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  Rome  was  weakened, 
schools  were  established  with  the  property  of  the  churches,  innova- 
tiona  in  the  form  of  worship  were  introduced,  nor  did  the  interior 
organization  of  the  church  escape  alteration.  Futile  journey  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.  to  Vienna  (1782)  undertaken  to  prevent  these  changes. 
Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  burdens  were  reduced  to 
fixed  norma,  and  attempts  were  made  to  completely  abolish  personal 
servitude  among  the  peasants. 

1  H&uaser  ,DeatKke  Gticliickte  vom  Tode  Friedridis  J.  Grosmn. 
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Disputes  between  Joseph  and  the  Dutch  ;  the  emperor  orhitTarilj 
annnlled  the  barrier  treaties  (p.  3&3)  (1T81).  He  demanded  that 
the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  lYeatj  of  Westphalia  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  io  faroc  of  the  Untch,  should  be  opened. 
Fiaall]',  after  four  years  of  quarreling,  French  mediation  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  VerxaiiUa  (1785).  Joseph  withdrew  his  denumdB 
in  consideration  of  ten  million  florins. 

Joseph  attempted  to  improve  the  legal  system  of  the  empire.  His 
encroachments  m  the  empire.  Violent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Paasau  (1783). 

The  endeavors  of  Frederic  the  Great  to  conclude  a  union  of  German 
princes  (1TS3),  which  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  strengthen  Prussia  in  her  political  isolation  by  a  "  conibiuation 
within  the  empire,"  were  at  Arst  but  coldly  supported  by  his  own  min- 
isters and  the  German  princes.  Frederic's  plan  was  not  taken  into 
favor  until  news  was  received  of 

1785'  Joseph  II.'b  plan  of  an  exchange  of  territory, 
according  to  which  Charles  Theodore  was  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Bavaria  to  Aus&ia,  and  accept  in  exchange  the  Auslrian  Netherlands 
(Belgium),  excepting  Luxemburg  and  Namar,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  France  maintiuned  an  attitude  of  indifference.  Russia 
supported  the  project  and  endeavored  by  persuasion  and  threats  to 
induce  the  heir  of  Bavaria,  the  couni  palatine  of  Zwetbriicken  (Denx- 
ponts)  to  consent  to  the  scheme.  The  latter  sought  help  from  Fred~ 
eric  the  Great,  who,  a  year  before  his  death(t  1786,  Aug.  17),  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 
1785,  July.     League  of  the  Oerman  PrlnceH 

between  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  winch 
was  afterward  joined  by  BruTiswick,  Mainz,  Hesse-Casaet,  Baden,  Meck- 
lenburg, Anhalt,  and  the  Thuringian  lands. 

Opposition  to  Joseph's  reforms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in 
Hungary.  The  removal  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Vienna  pro- 
duced so  great  a  disturbance  that  the  emperor  yielded  and  permitted 
its  return.  The  revocation  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant  caused  a 
revolt  in  the  Belgian  provinces  (1789).  War  with  the  Turks  (p.  414). 
Death  of  Joseph  U.  (1T90). 
1790-1792.    Leopold  II.,  emperor. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor.  He  suppressed  the  Bel^an  insur- 
rection, but  restored  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  privileges.  A 
conference  at  Reichenbach  prevented  a  war  with  iVwsio,  whiSi  (Jan. 
31,  1790)  bad  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  procure 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Bussia 
(p.  414). 
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S  4.    DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  POLAND. 

Denmark  (and  Norwajr). 

Since  the  close  of  the  northera  war,  Deomark  held  complete  posses- 
sion of  SchlcBwig  and  enjoyed  under  Frederic  IV.,  Christian  VI., 
Frederic  V,,  Christian  VII.  \cotoU  Bemstorff,  minister),  a,  long  interval 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  tlie  weak  Christian  VII.  revo- 
lutionary attempts  at  reform  after  the  manner  of  Joseph  II.  by  the 
German  Stnienaee  (bum  in  Halle,  physician  in  Altona,  traveling 
companion  of  the  king,  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  favorite  of  the 
queen,  Caroline  MatUda,  first  minister,  count,  who  was  overthrown 
in  1772  by  a  consjiiracy  (queen  dowager  Jiillana  Maria)  and  be- 
heaiied  along  with  his  friend  Brandt.  The  disputes  with  the  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  were  lironght  to  an  end  in  1773  by  the  cession  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  younger  line  in  exchange  for  their  share  of  Holslein, 
which  was  in  consequence  entirely  incorporated  witb  the  Danish 
inouarchy. 

Sireden. 

Until  1751  Sweden  was  under  the  rule  of  Frederic  of  Hease-Cassel 
(p.  397).  Decline  of  the  royal  power  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions 
of  two  parties  of  the  nobility,  HiUe,  "  hats  ;  "  (French)  and  Afateen 
"caps;^'  (Russian).  Unsuccessful  war  with  Russia  (1741-1743), 
ended  by  the  disgraceful 
1743.     Peace  of  Abo. 

1.  The  Cpnen  made  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
whereby  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  more  secure.     2. 
The   Buccession  to   the  crown  of  Sweden  was  guaranteed  to  A  dolf 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 
1751-1818-     The  house  of  Holstem-Gottorp  in  Sweden. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1731-1771)  the  royal  power  underwent 
such  reductions  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  council  that  Sweden  was 
rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  monarchy.  IngloHous  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Adolf  Frederic's  son,  GuBtavua  m.  (1771- 
1792),  crushed  the  power  of  the  royal  council  of  nobles  by  n  blood- 
less revolution  (1772),  and  reduced  it  in  the  new  constitution  from  a 
co-regent  to  a  simple  coimcd  ;  the  estates,  however,  retained  the  right 
of  veto  against  an  offensive  war. 

1788-1790.  War  with  Russia.  Drawn  battle  at  the  island  of 
Hogland  (1788).  Gustavua  invaded  Russian  Finland,  where 
the  oflicers  of  his  army  refused  him  further  obedience.  He  found 
support  among  the  people  (Stockholm  and  Dalecarlia).  The  estates 
granted  him  (against  the  wilt  of  the  nobles)  the  right  to  declare  even 
an  offenaiee  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  Gustavus  con- 
cluded the  war  by  a  peace  (at  Werelee)  which  was  without  advantage 
to  Sweden. 
1792,  Mafch.    Gnstavus  III.  mnrdered  by  Jawet  of  AnkarstrHm. 
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The  son  of  Peler  the  Great  (p.  374  and  38i),  Alexis,  who  favored 
the  Ruasian  reaction,  was  condemned  to  execution  b;  his  father,  and 
died  in  prison  (?)  1718.  Peter  was  succeeded,  in  consequence  uf  a 
law  which  he  had  issued  in  1722  (afterwards  repealed  by  Paul  I.) 
whiiih  allowed  the  reigning  soveteiga  to  appoint  his  own  successor, 
by  his  wife 
1725-1727.      Catharine    I.,  who    was    governed   b^  prince 

Meaeohikoff,  the  favorite   of  Feter  I.,  who  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  be  the  first  minister  of  state.     After  the  sudden 
death  of  the  empress  there  followed,  under  her  will, 
1727-1730.     Peter  II.,  twelve  years  old,  grandson  of  Peter  I. 

He  was  for  four  months  under  the  influence  of  Menadakoff, 
who  at  the  end  of  that  time  visa   overthrown  by  the  family  of  Dci~ 
goruty  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  two  years  later.     Upon 
Peter  II. 's  early  death, 
1730-1740.     Anna  Ivanovna,  younger  daughter  of  the  elder 

brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  empress.  She  was 
rilled  by  MUnnich,  Ostermann,  and  her  favorite  Birtin  (properly 
BUhren).  The  latter  soon  obtained  complete  control,  and  took  un- 
bridled vengeance  on  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Dolgtyruky.  In 
173T  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Corland,  at  the  desire  of  the  em- 
press, by  Augustus  III,,  king  of  Poland  (1733-1763).  Russia's  in- 
iluence  in  Poland  established  by  the  war  of  the  Polish  snccessioD 
(p.  398).  In  the  war  agiunst  the  Turks,  hriUiantly  conducted,  in 
combination  with  Austria  (p.  398),  hj  the  general  Mimnich  (1736- 
1739),  Asoffviaa  the  only  acquisition.  The  empress  Anna  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  grand-nephew,  tbe  minor 
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1740-1741.     Ivan  IV.  (or  VI.),  whose  mother,  Anna  of  Bruns- 
wick, ccsdiicted  the  govemmeDt  for  a  short  time  after  Miin- 
nich  had  accomplished  the  fall   of   Biron,  who  was  sent  to 
Siberia.     A  military  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne 
1741-1762.     Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter   of  Peter  the 
Great.      Ivan  was  imprisoned,  the  leaders  of  the  preceding 
government,  including  Miinnich,  were  sent  to  Siberia,  Biron  returned. 
Capricious  rule  of  women  and  favuritea  ;  Lestocq,  a  friend  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  the  empress  was  chiefly  indebted  for  htr  throne,  was  over- 
thrown by  Beatiiskef,  friendly  to  Austria,  and  aent  to  Siberia.     War 
with  Sweden,  see  p.  410.     Participation  of  Kussia  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  p.  404.     Accordin^to  Elizabeth's  direction  she  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  her  sister,  Peter,  duke  of  HoUtein-GoUojp. 
1762 — X.     House  of  Holatem-Gottorp  in  Russia. 
1762.     Peter  III.,  after  a  six  months'  reign,  which  he  began 
with   the   imprudent  introduction   of    reforms,  was   deposed 
(July  9)  and  imprisoned  by  hte  wife  (princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst),  the 
energetic  and  immoral 
1762-1796.    Catharme  II. 

The  two  brothers  Odoff  caused,  the  emperor  to  be  strangled, 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  Catharine  or  not,  cannot  be  stated. 
The  fact  that  she  overwhelmed  the  murderers  with  rewards  tells 
against  the  empress, 

Catharine  a^ed  and  received  from  Av,g\M\i»  III.,  king  of  Poland, 
the  restoration  of  Curland,  for  Biron,  who  administered  the  ducliy 
under  Russian  influence,  until  1772,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son. 

After  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  (17t(3),  Catharine,  in  alliance 
with  Frederic  II.,  procured  the  election  of  her  prottfgS 
1764-1795.  StanislauB  Poniatowskf  (f  179T),aB  king  of  Poland. 
At  the  request  of  Russia  and  Prussia  the  dissenlen,  adherents 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  protestanU  received  equal  rights  with  catho- 
lics. In  opposition  to  this  change,  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Bar  (1768),  which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abduct  the  king. 
In  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  king  was  successfully  supported  by 
a  Russian  army  against  the  confederacy.  The  Turl^,  allies  of  the 
confederacy,  declared  war  upon  Russia.  Rossia's  success  in  this  war 
aroused  the  envy  of  Prmsia  and  Austria,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to 
seuure  an  equal  aggrandizement  of  the  three  powers  by  the 

1772.    Pitst  division  of  Poland. 

1.  Rnaela  received  the  region  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper,  and 
Zhtilsch,  i.  e.  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania.  2.  Austria  :  Eoii 
Gallicia  and  Lodomeria.  3.  Pruaala  :  Pdiih  Prussia  (West  Prussia, 
with  the  exception  of  Dattdg,  Thorn,  and  Ermeland),  which  the  Teu- 
tonic order  bad  ceded  to  Poland  in  1466  (p.  277),  and  the  Nelze  dis- 

The  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  to  this  high-handed  proceeding  was 
eitorted  by  force.     Eiertions  of  the  powers  who  had  shared  in  the 
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3  another  name 

1768-1774-    Catharine's  first  war  against  the  Turka 

waa  Bui^cessfuUy  conducted.  The  Turkish  ileet  was  defeated 
and  burned  bj  the  Russians  oS  the  bland  of  Chios  {Tschesme,  1770). 
During  the  war  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pagacheff,  who  gave  himself  out 
as  Peter  III.  The  success  of  Eomamojf,  who  surrounded  the  Grand 
Vizier  at  Shamht,  brought  about  the 
1774.    July  12.    Peace  of  Kutschouc  Kainardji. 

1.  RnBsla  received  Kirtbum'  Yenihale,  aai  Kertch  in  the  Crimea, 
and  their  districts;  and  obtained  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all 
Turkish  waters  for  trading  vessels.  2.  The  Tatars  in  the  Crimea, 
and  along  the  fiufton,  became  "independent."  3.  Restoration  of  con- 
quests in  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  U>  their  priuces,  whose  interests,  aa 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  were  henceforward  represented  at  Constantinople 
by  Russia. 

["  Permai 
Kainardji : 

and  brought  under  Russian  influence.  II.  Russia  obtained  a  flrni 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  pushing  back  tbe 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  river  Bong.  III.  The  frontier  line  between 
the  two  powers  in  Asia  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  IV. 
Russia  stipulated  for  an  embassy  at  Constantinople  and  for  cert^n 
privileges  for  Christians  in  Turke7.  V.  Russia  exacted  promises  for 
the  better  government  of  the  principalities,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
monstrance if  these  were  not  kept.  VI.  Russia  obt^ed  a  declara- 
tion of  her  right  of  free  commercial  navigation  in  Turkish  waters. 
All  subsequent  controversies  between  the  Forte  and  Russia  maj  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  six  heads."  —  T.  B.  Holland  :  Treaty  rela- 
tions of  Russia  and  Tvrlceyfrom  1774^1853.] 

Prince  Potemkin,  Catharine's  favorite,  soon  became  aU-powecf  ul 
and  conducted  all  state  aSaiis  according  to  his  hnmor  and  bis  arbi- 
trary will. 
1780.    Armed  neutrality  at  sea, 

at  first  introduced  for  the  ^tection  of  commerce  during  the 
North  American  war  (p.  428).  The  subject  was  broached  by  Rua- 
sia,  and  the  idea  gradually  found  support  from  Denmark,  Sweden 
(1780),  Prussia,  Austria  (1782),  Portugal  (1783);  Spain,  and  France 
recognized  the  principle.  England  prevented  the  addition  of  Holland 
to  the  league  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  1.  Free  passage  of  neutral 
ships  from  port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combatants.  2.  Free- 
dom of  an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships  (le  pavilion  couore  la 
marcAandise^,  with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  were  contraband  of 
war.  3.  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port  ;  a  merely  nominal 
("paper  ")  blockade,  that  is,  one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  of  nor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified  harbor,  was  declared 
to  be  inadmissible. 

Plan  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
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and  to  restore  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  seeondogeniture  of  the 
1783.  imperial  house  of  Russia,  under  graud-duke  Conslantine.  The 
1787.  Crimea  (Tauria)  incorporated  with  Russia.  Catharine's  jour- 
ney through  southeni  Russia  to  Kherson.  Shameless  represen- 
tation of  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  by  Potemldn 
ihe  Tavrian  !     Meeting  with  Joseph  II. 

1787-1792.    Catharine's  second  weit  with  the  Turks 

(Pofemkin  and  Suvaroff), 
in  aUi&nce  with  Austria  (Latidon  and  the  prince  of  Cohirgf.  Fotem- 
kiu  stormed  Olchakoff  (VJSS),  victory,  in  union  with  the  Austrians  at 
Fokchang  and  on  the  Rimaik,  Fotemkin  conquered  Bender  (1789),  Su- 
varoff stormed  I^naU  (179^.  Victory  at  Matchin.  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  at  Sist<»ia  (1791).  Austria  received  Old- 
Orsova  only.     Potend(in  died  1791.     Between  Russia  and  the  Porte 

1792.  Jan.  9.    Peace  of  Jaasy. 

Russia  received   Olehakoff  and  the   land  between  the    lower 
Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dniester,  the  latter  river  becoming  the  boundary. 
1793-     Second  diTision  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  had  attempted  to  improve  the  war  of  Russia  and 
Austria  with  the  Tarks,  and  the  seemingly  friendly  aspect  of  Prussia, 
by  putting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon  the  neigliboring  states, 
and  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  affairs  at  home.  AUianee  with 
Prussia  (1790),  which  promised  to  help  the  Poles  if  foreign  nations 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  1791,  drawn  up  by  Ignaz  Potoclci  and  his  friends,  1. 
converted  the  elective  monarchy  into  an  heredilary  monarchy,  appoint- 
ing the  elector  of  Saxony  successor  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Ponlatowtki 
and  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  2.  con- 
ferred the  executive  power  upon  the  king  and  a  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  power  npon  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  in  two  houses,  with 
abolition  of  the  tiberum  veto,  and  3.  made  some  concessions  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  peasants,  permitting,  for  e^^ample,  admission  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility,  all  of  whose  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
In  opposition  to  this  constitution  there  was  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Targowitz  (Felix  Potocln),  under  tlie  protection  of  Russia,  which 
had  guaranteed  the  old  constitution.  A  Russian  army  invaded  Poland. 
Grave,  but  futile  resistance  under  prince  Poniastowuld  and  Kosciuszko, 
who  were  defeated  at  Dubienka.  The  king  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Targowitz  ;  the  new  constitution  was  repealed.  Under  pretense  of 
suppressing  Jacobinism,  Prussian  troops  entered  Poland.  Annexa- 
tion of  Danzig  (1793).  Russia  and  Prussia  issued  a  common  pivcla- 
mation  which  announced  to  the  Poles  that  Russia  and  her  former 
allies  had  already  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  diet  of  Grodno, 
the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  new  cessions,  was  extorted. 

Russia  took  the  larger  part  of  Lithtiania,  being  all  that  remained, 
and  Vothyni/i  and  Podolia  ;  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  tho 
whole  of  Great  Poland  (i;ow  called  South  Primia).     Besides  all  tills, 
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Buaata  euEorced  a  treaty  of  imion,  whereby  she  received  ;  1.  free 
entrance  for  her  troops  into  Poland  ;  2.  the  conduct  of  all  future 
wars  ;  3.  the  right  of  eonflmiing  alt  treaties  made  by  Poland  with 
foreign  powers. 

1794.  ReTolution  in  Poland,  under  the  lead  of  KosoiuBBko.     The 
Russians  in  Warsaw,  under  Igeisirota,  were  in  part  massacred, 

in  part  driven  from  the  city.  The  Prvadans  entered  Poland,  defeated 
Kosciuszko  at  Szczehmny  (pr.  SfUchekoany),  took  Cracoio,  but  be- 
sieged Ifarraio  in  vtun.  The  Russians  were  victorious  At  Brzesc  and 
at  Mackjowice  (pr.  MalckeaiU).  Kosciuszko  captured.'  Storm  of 
Prague  by  Savaroff;  massacre  in  the  city. 

1795.  Third  and  last  paxtition  of  Folajid. 

At  this  partition,  the  three  powers  took  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Poland  : 

Prussia  :  Masoiiia  with  Warsain,  the  region  between  the  Visbda, 
Bug,  and  Niemen  (New  East  Prussia),  part  of  Cracow  (Neta  Silesia) ; 
2.  Austria;  We$l  Galicia  as  far  as  the  Bug.  3.  Russia:  all  that 
remained  towards  the  east.  The  powers  obtained,  by  the  three  parti- 
tions, about  the  following  increase  of  territory  : 

Russia,  181,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000  inhabitaata. 
Austria,    45,000      "  "  "    3,700,000  " 

Prussia,    57,000       "  "  "     2,500,000 

1795.  The  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Curland  with  Russia.  Curland,  legally  under  the 
overlotdahip  of  Poland,  had  been  practically  under  Russian  supremacy 
since  1737,  when  the  empress  Anna  (411)  had  obtained  the  dueby 
for  Biron  agiuost  the  ol^ns  of  the  Marshal  Saxe. 

§  6.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1701-1808  (1814-^x).   The  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain. 

Fbllip  V.  (1701-1746).  Bloody  punishment  of  the  adherents  of 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  particularly  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Suppression  of  all  old  constitutions  and  rights  (Fueroa)  which 
remained.  The  quadruple  alliance  i^junst  Spain,  see  p.  397,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seeundogeniture  in  Naples,  see  p.  398. 

Under  PhiUp  and  his  successor  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759,  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  see  p.  401.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 

Charles  m.,  1759-1788,  previously  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  p.  417. 
Participation  of  Spain  in  the  Seven  years'  War  between  Eng- 
land and  France  (Peace  of  Paris),  see  p.  441,  and  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence  (Peace  of  Versailles),  see  p.  433.  A  popu- 
lar revolt  against  Italian  favorites  of  the  king,  was  made  the  pretext 
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Fortngal. 

Since  1640  Portugal  was  again  independent  of  Spain,  had  again 
reached  a  certAiu  degree  of  power  nuder  the  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  but  was  then  impoveriahed  by  a  miaerable  administra- 
tiou,  and  brought  into  complete  depetidenee  upon  England  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  power,  la  the  reign  of  Jos^h  I.  Emmanuel 
(1T50-1TTT),  his  minister  Carvallio,  marqulB  of  Pombal,  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  revolutionary  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  the  century, 
iu  the  same  direction  as  the  later  attempts  of  Joseph  II.  (p.  408}. 
After  the  terrible 
1755'     Nov.  1.     Earthquake  of  Lisbon, 

in  which  30,000  ^ple  lost  their  Uvea,  Pombal  caused  the 
rained  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  splendidly  rebuilt.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (1758)  formed  a  pretext  fur  ban- 
ishing Ike  Jesvili  from  Portugal  (1759),  and  a  welcome  chance  for  the 
minister  to  rid  himself  uf  his  enemies.  The  death  of  the  king  was 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Pombal  and  the  undoing  of  his  reforms.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  in  llTi,  see  p.  416.  PamixU  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  pardoned. 

5  6.    ITALY. 
8bv07. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and   Piedmont,  kings   un 
Utrecht,  since  1718  kin^  of  Sardinia  (p.  397),  undcrsto 
inorease  their  territory,  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  before, 
by  skillful  use  of  political  relations.     During  the  war  of  the  A  ustrian 
succession  thej  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  Milau 
(p.  400). 

The  republic  of  Genoa  waa  constantly  obliged  t*  defend  her  free- 
dom and  independence  against  powerful  neighbors,  who  coveted  her 
territory  {Savoy,  France,  Austria).  In  1730  the.  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Genoa, 
revolted.  After  a  long  and  fluctuating  contest,  during  which  a  Ger- 
man adventurer.  Baron  NeiAof  of  Westphalia,  appeared  for  a  time 
as  King  Theodore  I.  of  Corsica  (1736),  the  Genoese  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  who  after  great  exertions  and  bloody  bat- 
tles (particularly  against  Paoli),  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  island, 
which  the  Gienoese  ceded  to  them  in  1768. 

Venice . 
The  republic  of  Venice,  by  consequence  of  its  obstinate  persis- 
tence in  the  old  aristocratic  forms,  politically  immired,  sank  into  an 
irremediable  decline.     Its  last  laurels  were  gained  in  the  seventeenth 
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century  in  the  glorious  wars  agwnst  the  Turks.  The  Utter  surprised 
Candia  and  contjuered  a  part  of  the  island  (1645-1647).  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  under  Grimani  and  Riva  repeaUfdly  defeated  the  much 
stronger  Turkish  fleet.  Brilliaut  victory  of  the  iidmiral  Moeenigo, 
1651,  and  Morosini,  1655.  Marcello  anuiiiilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  Dardanelles  (1656),  Mocfnigo  defeated  the  Turks  at  Chios, 
but  waa  himself  defeated  in  a.  second  eombat.  New  naval  victories 
over  the  Turks  in  1661  and  1662.  The  Venetians  received  ^d  from 
Germany  and  France,  but  were  obliged,  aft«r  courageous  fighting,  to 
leave  the  island  of  Candia  under  Turkish  supremacy.  After  aji  alli- 
ance between  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  anperor  and  John  Sobiesid 
of  Poland  (1684),  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini,  supported  by  German  mercenaries,  began  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  (^Morea)  in  1685.  Count  KSnigsmark 
landed  at  Patras  (16ST)  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sula. Morosini  captured  Athens;  a  Venetian  bomb  blew  up  the  Pax- 
theuon  Du  the  Aotopolia.  Morosini,  who  had  been  elected  doge, 
landed  in  Negroponle  (Eabcea),  but  the  plague  in  the  army  (Konigs- 
mark  f)  frustrated  the  expedition.  In  the  peace  of  Caiimniiz,  1699 
(see  p.  372),  Morea  was  given  to  the  Veuetians,  who  repopulated 
tlie  peninsula  with  Greek  colonists,  but  soon  earued  the  hatred  of 
their  new  subjects  by  the  rigor  of  their  administration. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany  declined  in  power  after  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  In  1737  the  family  of  the 
Medici  became  extinct ;  the  later  members  of  this  house,  sunken  in 
dissipation,  were  sadly  unworthy  of  their  great  ancestors.  After  1737, 
the  rulers  of  Lorraine  were  dukes  of  Tuscany  (see  p.  398)  ;  Leopold 
II.,  upon  his  accession  in  Austria  (1790)  gave  Tuscany  to  his  second 
son  Ferdinand  Joseph.  Tuscany  was  an  Atatrian  secundogeniture  from 
1765-1859. 

Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Q-uastalla  were  secundogenilures  for  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  from  1731-1735,  and  again  1748-1859. 

Modena,  since  1597,  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Este. 

Papal  States. 

In  the  Papal  States,  prosperity,  industry,  and  int«llectnal  life  etead- 
ily  declined.  After  the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Italians  only,  who  were  for  the  most  put  members  of  the 
great  families  of  the  nobihty.  Among  the  Popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelh)  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1773 
yielded  to  the  dumMids  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  dissolved  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  general,  Ricci,  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
reform  (stn(  tti  suni,  ma  non  sint),  by  the  bull  Domintu  ac  redemplw 

The  Kingdom  of  tbe  Two  Sicilies. 

After  1738  this  kingdom  waa  a  secvndogenitare  of  the  Spanish  Bonr- 

bons,  and  was  given  to  Ferdinand,  third  sou  of  Charles  III.,  when,  the 
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lattar  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1759.  Naples  and  Sicil!/  were 
governed  by  this  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  solely  in  the  interest 
of  their  house,  and  not  in  that  of  the  people,  for  whose  intellectual 
aud  Biai«iial  welfare  little  or  nothing  was  done. 

S  7.    AMERICA:  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
1713.     Treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  at  Portsmouth.    Reotiiication 

of  the  boundary  between  Masaachuaetta  and  Connecticut 

by  the  cession  of  over  100,000  acres  of  laud  by  the  former  to 

the  latter. 
1715.     An  Indian  war  in  Carolina  undertaken  by  the  Yamasseea  and 

allied  tribes.     The  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 

Spanish  border  by  governor  Craven. 
1718.     Captain  Woods  ^Offers,  appointed  governor  of  New  Providence, 

suppressed  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  ludleB  ;  extirpation 

of  the  pii^tes  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  by  the  governor  of 

that  colony. 

1719-1729.    Overthrow  of  proprietary  goveriunent  In  Carolina. 

In  1719  the  people  of  Carolina,  having  for  some  time  chafed  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  proprietors,  formed  an  association  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government.  The  assembly  prov- 
ing unruly  was  dissolved  by  governor  Johnson,  but  refused  to  obey 
the  proclamation  ;  they  elected  a  new  governor  and  council,  and  op- 
posed the  armed  demonstration  of  governor  Johnson  with  an  armed 
defiance.  A  threatened  attack  by  the  Spaniards  only  served  to  show 
more  clearly  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colonists.  (The  Spanish 
expedition  never  reached  Carolina,  being  repulsed  from  New  Provi- 
dence, and  overwhelmed  by  a  storm).  The  late  events  being  reported 
by  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  the  royal  council  declared  the 
charter  of  the  proprietors  forfeited,  and  forthwith  established  a  pro- 
visional royal  government ;  governor  Nicholsort  (1721),  In  1729  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  reached  and  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament.  Seven  of  the  proprietors  sold  their  titles  and  interest  in 
the  colony;  the  eighth  retained  his  property  but  not  his  proprietary 
power.  The  crown  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  governors  and 
coimcils.  The  province  waa  divided  mto  North  and  Sontli  Carolina. 
1720.     William  Buriiet,  governor  of  New  York.    Prohibition  of  trade 

between  the  Indians  and  the  French. 
1722.  In  Nb^  York,  governor  Burnet  continued  his  efforts  to  ob- 
struct the  French  in  their  policy  of  hemming  in  the  English 
sea-coast  colonies  on  the  west.  Erection  of  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego  ;  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany.  (The 
TtucaTOTOS  had  been  admitted  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy  as 
a  sixth  nation). 
1724.  Indian  hostilities  in  New  England.  War  with  the  Abinakls, 
who  were  incensed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  further  provoked  by  the  advice  of  Rasles,  a  French 
Jesuit  at  Norridgewock.  Futile  attempt  of  the  English  to  seize 
Raslea  wa?  answered  by  the  destruction  of  Berwick,  whereupon 
war  was  declared,  Norridgewock  burnt  and  Haales  killed. 
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1725.  The  Yamanseee,  though  living  under  the  protection  of  the  Span- 
iarda  in  Flurlda,  continued  their  assaults  on  the  Eng-Ush  coloay 
in  Carolina.  Eipeditioa  of  Palmer  to  St.  Augustine,  upon 
which  he  chastised  the  Indians. 

1726.  The  general  court  ot  HOasBachuaBttB  having  become  involved 
in  a,  controversy  with  governor  Shute,  the  latter  obtained  from 
the  crown  an  explanatory  charter  which  gave  him  power  to 
suppress  debate,  and  limited  the  time  for  which  the  house  of 
represeutatives  might  adjourn,  to  two  days. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  MasBachuaetta  and  the  eastern  Iii>- 

dians,  which  was  long  kept. 
In  Nevr  Tork,  a  treaty  with  the  Sen^cas,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagas  added  their  lands  to  those  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oaeidas, 
which  were  already  under  English  protection. 
172S.    Btimet  governor  of  Maaaacliusetts.    He  was  at  once  involved 
in  a  wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the  question  of  a  fixed 
salarj  for  the  governor,  which  the  court  refused  to  grant,  "  he- 
cause  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  EnglislimeQ,  by  Ma^a 
Charter,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  for  the  public  service, 
of  their  own  free  accord,  without  compulsion." 
The  boundary  between  Virginia  aud  Worth  Carolina  was  sur- 
veyed and  settled,  runmng  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
1729.    Division  of  Carolina  Into  North  and  South  Carolina 

(p.  417). 
1731.     Settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  ITevr  Tork  and 

Connecticut. 
1733.  Settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  of  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Mew  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South. 
Carolina,  Georgia). 
It  being  thought  desirable  that  the  government  should  secure  for 
Ei^land  the  western  part  of  Carolina  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
or  the  Spaniards  from  Louisiana  or  Florida  from  laying  hold  of  it,  a 
charter  for  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  A  latamaha  rivers  ex- 
tending to  the  Pncific,  under  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  granted  to 
James  Oglethoipe  and  associates,  not  as  proprietors  but  08  tnuteea 
(twenty-one  in  number),  for  twenty-one  years  for  the  crown,  at  the 
eipirauon  of  which  time  the  colony  was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which 
should  then  determine  on  the  manner  of  its  future  goverment.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were  secured  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  colony  except  papists.  James  Oglethorpe,  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  projected  ccJony,  desired  to  establish  within  its  limits  a 
chance  for  reformation  for  English  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  poor 
and  oppressed  Protestants  of  all  nations.  Oglethorpe  brought  the 
first  colonists  in  1733,  and  settled  at  Savannah  ;  conciliation  of  the 
Indians  by  just  purchase  of  lands  and  by  kindness.  Oglethorpe  re- 
fused to  allow  the  importation  either  of  rum  or  of  slaves  into  Geor^a. 
Many  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Moravians  from  Austria  came 
to  the  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  enactments  of  the  trustees  de< 
dared  that  male  issue  only  could  inherit  land  in  the  colony. 
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1734.     In  Hew  York  arrest  of  Zeng«r,  printer  oi  the  Weekly  Joitr- 
.  nal,  fur  libel  on  the  goveinoi  (Cosbr).     Trial  and  acqnittal 
1735. 
1738.  Foundation  of  a  college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jttrsey. 

1739-1748.    Great  Britain  at  war  with  Spain. 

1740.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Ogletboipe  to  Florida  at  the  bead 
of  1,200  men  from  Georgia,  Carohna,  and  Virginia.  Siege  of 
St.  Augiutine. 

Settlement  of  the  boundair  dispute  between  MaagBcbuaetts 
and  Nevir  Hampshire  in  &vor  of  the  latter  colony. 

Expedition  of  Vernon  with  27,000  men  agamst  Carthagma, 
broken  np  by  disease. 

1741.  The  colonies  participated  in  an  attack  on  Cuba. 

1742.  Expedition  of  3,000  Spaniards  to  CteorgiB  repulsed  by  Ogler 
thorpe  bj  stratagem.  In  this  year  OgUt&orpe  went  to  England 
and  never  returned  to  America. 

1744-1748.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance, 

known  in  the  American  colonies  as  King  Oeorge's  War, 

in  reality  a  part  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 

<p.40O). 

The  strongest  French  fortification  in  America  outside  of  Quebec 

ufaa  Iionisburg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  a  part,  as  the  English  claimed, 

of  Acadia ;  the  French,  however,  had  refused  to  surrender  it  with 

that  province,  asserting  that  only  Nova  Scotia  was  cumprised  under 

that  name- 

1745.  Apr.  SO-June  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Ijoulaburg  by 
4,000  colonial  troops  under  William  PeppereU,  aided  by  a  few 
English  vessels. 

1746.  Projected  conquest  of  Canada,  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
colonies  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Nova  Scotia  under  D'AnviUe,  which  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  English  colonies,  but  which,  by  the  death  of 
D'Anviile,  the  suffering  of  the  troops  through  pestilence  and 
the  loss  of  vessels  by  storm,  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
anything. 

1747.  Nov.  17.     An  attempt  of  the  English  commander,  Knmdes,  to 

press  men  for  his  vessels  in  Boston,  caused  an  uprising  of  the 
people;  the  governor  withdrew  to  Castle  WiUiam,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  only  quieted  by  the  release  of  most  of  the  men 
seized. 

1748.  Treaty  of  Alz-la-Chapelle  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  In  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  conquests.  Cape  Breton 
was  restored  to  the  French  (p.  404). 

Formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  under  a  charter  from  the 
Elngliah  crown,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  French. 
1750.  In  apite  of  the  coniirmation  uf  the  oesaion  of  Acadia  to  Eng- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Aii-la-Chapelle,  hostilities  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  there,  owing  to  disputes  over 
the  boundaries. 
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1751.  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  aasociAtion  witli  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  coueluded  a  peace 
with  the  Six  Nations. 

1752.  The  trustees  of  Georgia  finding  that  the  colon;  did  not  flonrish 
under  their  care,  gave  up  their  charter,  and  the  crown  assumed 
control,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
toyeX  colonies. 

The  English  parliameat  adopted  the  reformed  or  Oregoitan 
calendar  for  England  mid  the  coUmies  (p.  438)- 

1753.  The  growth  of  the  British  eolonies  extending  more  and  more 
westward  caused  the  disputes  between  En^aud  and  Fiance  to 

grow  to  a  head.  The  French  claimed  the  Missinsippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  all  the  region  between  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  m  the  west,  and  were  intent  on  securing  this  re- 
gion bjr  a  line  of  forts  directly  bacic  of  the  English  colonies.  Accord- 
ing U)  the  English  all  French  settlements  witbio  the  territurj  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  (p.  293)  were  illegal  ;  they  also  claimed  the 
whole  region  occupied  by  the  Iroquois.  The  settlement  of  Georgia 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  attempts  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  French,  and  these  movea  in  their  turn  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  French,  who  seized  ti'aders  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company.  As  the  lands  of  the  company  were  within  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dirudddie,  governor  of  that  colony,  dis- 
patched George  Waahingtou  to  the  forts  on  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Ohio  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (Oct.  31-Dec.  12).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  forts  promised  to  lay  the  remonstrance  before 
the  governor  of  Cajiada. 

1754.  Virginia  immediately  sent  a  force  to  the  Ohio,  two  companies 
of  which  were  under  Washington.     In  the  advance  npon  Fort 

Du  Quesne,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alleghanjf  and  Monongahela,  he 
eaptured  a  small  French  party,  but  was  besieged  in  Fort  Necessity, 
which  he  liad  erected,  and  forced  to  capitulate  under  condition  of  free 
withdrawal  (July  4). 

June  19.  Conference  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  with  the  Six 
Nations.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  FrantUn  the  conference 
also  drewup  a  plan  of  a  union  of  all  Uie  oolonles  uuder a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  grand  council  of  delegates  efected  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  with  a  right  of  legislation  subject  hi  the  veto 
of  the  president  and  the  approvfJ  of  the  crown.  Connecticut,  object- 
ing to  the  veto  power,  refused  to  sign  the  projmsal,  which  was  after- 
ward* rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the  crown. 

1755-1763.  "War  between  Englajid  and  Prance,  called 
in  the  Americaa  colonies  "  The  Old  French  and  In- 
dian War ; "  being  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  £urope,  which  was  fought  in  Asia  and  Africa  aa  well. 
War  was  not  declared  until  the  following  year,  but  it  is 
reckoned  from  1755  (p.  404  and  438). 

1755.  While  a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  with  general 
Draddock,  who  was  sent  from  Ejigland  to  take  chief  a  ' 
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decidedon  three  ejpeditimis:  1.  agiunst  Fort  DoQaesne;  2.  agaiust 
the  fort  at  Niagara  ;  3.  against  thu  Freath  fort  at  Crown  Point  in 
Kew  York;  a  band  of  3,00U  MassachuBetta  troops  under  Wimdoie  and 
Moactlon  captured  forts  Beaaaejoar  and  Gaspereaux  iu  the  disputed  dis- 
trict in  Nova  Scotia  (June  16-17),  and  dispersed  among  the  British 
colMtiea  about  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  £ngland  ("  Evangeline  "). 

MeantiDie  general  Braddock  took  tke  offensive  at  the  head  of  the 
British  reguIiuB  ^lunst  Fort  dxt  Que«ne,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
in  conflequence  or  neglecting  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers 
(Waahlugton),  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  and  great  loss  in  the 
1765,  July  9.  Battle  of  Fort  du  Queans  or  "Braddock's  defeat." 
Death  of  Braddock. 
Attack  on  Crown  Point :  Construction  of  Fort  Eduxtrd  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  (Aug.). 

Sept.  8.  Battle  of  Lake  G«orge ;  defeat  of  the  French  under  Die»- 
kau  (t),  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Johnson.  Cooatruodou 
of  i^brt  Wiliiam  Henry  at  the  south  end  of  liake  George  by  the 
English.  Fortification  of  Ticonderoga,  between  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  French. 
Tbe  expedition  to  Niagara  was  subjected  to  so  many  delays  that 
it  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

1TS6.     Great  Bntain  declared  war  on  France.    Farl  of  Loudoun  com- 
mander-in-chief of  forces  in  America. 
Aag.    Fort«  Oswego  and  Gem-ge  captured  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
oalm,  conmiandep-in-cUef  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada, 
fmd  destroyed. 
This  disaster  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  enter- 
prises against  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Fori  d«  Quesne  and  Eastern 
Canada.     Fortifications  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  (Fort  Loudotm  on  the 
Tennessee  river).     The  French  constructed  a  system  of  forta  in  the 
region  of  the  lUinms. 

1767,  August  9.     Capture  of  Fort  'VrUliam  Henry  by  Montcalm, 
maasaore  of  the  garrison,  whose  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  was 
guaranteed,  by  the  Indians  in  Montcalm's  army. 
In  MaBBachuaettB,  controversy  between  the  governor.  Lord  Lou- 
doun and  the  general  court  over  the  quartering  of  troops. 

In  Pennsylvania,  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  as- 
sembly over  a,  scheme  of  taxation  ;  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  the  asseaibly  demanded  the  assent  as  their  right. 

1758,  Jaly  8.     Repulse  of  Abercrombie  before  Tioonderoga. 

Bxpedltion  agalnat  LonlBbarg  (May  28-Jnly  26).  Cap- 
ture of  the  foTtresa  (Amhenl  and  Wolfe,  July  26). 

Aug.  27.     Capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  by  Brddstreet. 

Nov.  25.  Capture  of  Port  du  Queane  by  General  For&«.  The 
fort  was  named  Ft  Pitt  {PitUbwg). 

1759,  July  25.     Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
July  26.     Captnre  of  Ticonderoga  by  Major-General  Amhertt. 

Expedition  of  Major-General  Wolfe  from  Louisburg  against  Que- 
bec.    Bepulsed  at  the  Montmorency  ^  Wolfe  conducted  his  force  by 
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night  to  the  elcTEted  platean  behind  Quebec  colled  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  where  in  the 

1759,  Sept.  13.     Battle  of  the  'piaina  of  Abraham  the  French 

under  Montcalm  were  completely  defeated.     Death  of   Wolji 
and  Monlealm.    Surreader  of  Qnebeo  (Sept.  IS). 

1760,  Sept.  S.     Montreal  and  all  Canada  Hurrendered  to  the  EniF' 

liBh.  * 

1761.  The  wilta  of  aaalatance  in  Massaehtuetts.    The  English 
goremment  (Board  of  Trade  reestablished  1693)  having  for 

aome  time  adhered  to  a  course  of  conuuercial  restrictions  and  duties 
Dpon  the  colonies  (all  molasses  charged  with  duty  except  Chat  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  1733  ;  erection  of  rolling  mills  prohib- 
ited, 1750  ;  the  slave  trade  fa.vored  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  Vii^inia  and  Carolina,  etc.)  had  roused  a  spirit 
of  resistance  throughout  the  colonies  based  on  the  perception  that 
such  duties  were  a  form  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hence 
BO  much  evasion  was  practised  that  flnallv  the  custom  house  oificiab 
in  Boston  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  jndioaiture  ( Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, chief  justice)  for  the  issne  of  writs  of  assistance  such  as  were 
granted  by  Uie  exchequer  in  England.  The  case  was  argued  for  the 
colonists  by  Tkacher,  and  especiaUy  by  Jamea  Otis,  (1725-1783), 
who  urged  the  dangerous  character  of  the  writ  as  beiag  servable  by 
any  otBoer  against  any  person  for  any  length  of  time,  and  accused  the 
acts  of  trade  as  infringements  of  the  charter.  The  court  deferred  its 
decision  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  writs  were  ultimately  granted,  but 
that  the  officers  did  not  venture  to  use  them. 

1762.  Expedition  against  Martdntque,  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
troops  ;  surrender  of  this  island,  of   Grenada,   St.  Lacia,   SL 
Vincml,  and  of  all  the  other  French  West  Indies- 
War  between  Bngland  and  Spain  (p.  439). 

July.  Storm  of  Havana,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
1763i  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britam, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  (Preliminary  articles  1762, 
Mov.  3,  at  Fontainfhleau,  p.  439). 
1.  France  ceded  to  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Aoadia,  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  Si.  Law- 
-•ence,  reserving  the  right  to  fish  and  dry  &i  on  a  part  of  Newfound- 
.And,  and  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  three  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Brtloii ;  also 
the  river  and  harbor  of  Mobile  and  everything  on  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchar- 
Irain,  except  Neia  Orhatis,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
free  for  both  England  and  France  ;  also  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minique, Tobago.  In  all  ceded  districts  certain  civil  and  religious 
rights  were  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants.  Ungland  ceded  to 
France  the  islands  of  Si.  Peter  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lavrrence  for  fishing  stations,  not  to  be  forti&ed,  and  Oaadaltnme, 
Marigaianle,  IkiiraAe,  Martimgue,  Belteiste,  St.  Lucia,  in  the   West 
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2.  Spain  ceded  to  England  Flimda,  and  all  other  possessions  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  New/ouTtd- 
land  fisheries  ;  England  restored  Havana  to  Spain  and  destroyed  all 
English  fortreSBEB  in  Spanish  America  ;  right  to  out  and  transport 
dye  wood  reserved. 

3.  Frano«  ceded  to  Spain  the  whole  ot  Loaaiana  and  New  Or- 
leans by  a  previom  treaty  of  Nov.  3, 1762. 

The  English  acquisitions  were  divided  into  the  four  govenuuents 
of  QuebeCf^ast  Florida,  West  Florida  and  Gravida. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time 
was  about  two  millions. 
1763.    The  conspiracy  cf  Pontlac. 

Fontiac  was  the  chief  ot  the  Ottawa),  a  firm  friend  of  the 
French  ;  relying  on  the  vain  hope  of  assistance  from  whom,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  from  the  Euglish  the  border  fortresses.  To  this  end  he 
formed  an  alliance  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race, 
with  the  Wyandota  and  Senecas.  The  other  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  with  great  difficulty  kept  quiet  by  the  influence  of  Sir  WtUiam 
Johnson.  Fontiac  had  planned  to  open  the  attack  by  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  fort  at  Detroit  on  May  7.  Foiled  in  this  by  the 
coolness  of  Gladwyn,  the  English  commander,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  the  plot,  the  enraged  chief  opened  the  siege  of 
the  fort  (May  9)  and  war  broke  out  along  the  whole  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  In  a  short  time  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  De- 
troit, of  all  the  border  fortresses,  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  July  Boqxtet  forced  his  way,  under  severe  fighting,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  which  he  relieved.  Pontiac  mwntained  before  Detroit  the 
longest  siege  which  the  Indians  ever  executed,  but  on  September  3, 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  schooner  from  Niagara,  and  wiUi  tiM 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  western  tribes  were 
not  subdued  before  1765,  but  the  danger  was  over.  Pontiac  did  not 
long  outlive  his  failure. 

1763,  Paxton  boys  in  Pennsylvania ;  massacre  of  converted  Indians. 
The  peace  gave  to  Great  Britain  time  to  enforce  more  vigorously 

that  system  of  repression  and  taxation  wliieh  the  miuiatcrs  thought 
the  fitting  method  of  dealing  with  the  too  independent  colonists,  wmle 
it  gave  the  colonists  time  to  reflect  upon  and  to  resent  such  a  pro- 

1763-1765.     George  Grenvllle,  prime  miniBtor. 

1764,  March.     Parliament  voted  that  they  had  n  right  to  tax  the 

American  colonies,  though  the  colonies  were  not  represented. 
Passage  of  the  migar  act  0'  it  is  just  and  necessary  tlmt  a  reve- 
nue bo  raised  in  America  )  and  of  an  act  for  increasing  the  efS- 
eiency  of  the  revenue  service. 
Pubhcation  at  Boston  of  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  as- 
serted and  proved,"  by  James  Otis,  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
not  to  use  British  manufactures. 

1765,  Harch.  Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  prescribing  the  use 
of  stamped  paper  for  legal  documents,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  colonics.    (Speech  of  Colonel  Barre.) 
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The  news  was  raeeived  in  America  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion.    Resolutiona  of  the  house  of  bnrgesseH  in  Virflnl*  dft- 

1765.  May  30.     aying  the  right  of  taxation,  introduced  by  Fatrlclc 

Heniy  (1736-1797). 
Oct.  7.     Meeting  of  a  congress  of  twenty  eight  delegates  from  Ma»< 

sachaBetts,  Rhode  Island,  ConneetijEut,  New  Yofk,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  (Virginia,  North 
Caroluia,  Georffs,  were  not  represented,  but  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
colonies)  at  New  York  in  aceordanee  with  the  pTopositJon  of  Masaa- 
ohusetts.  The  assembly  drew  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  adopted  a  "  Declarstloii  of  rlgbta  and 
UbortieB '' (Oct.  19). 

The  anriTal  of  stamp  ofBcers  led  to  riots  in  various  cities,  as  in  Bos- 
ton, where  the  officer  (Andrew  Oliver)  was  burnt  in  effigy,  Ms  house 
and  that  of  lieutenant-governor  HutcIiiiiHoo  sacked,  in  Hew  7ork, 
etc.     Non-importation  and  non-consumption  agreements. 
1765-1766.     RocklnghEun  prime  minister. 

1766.  March.    Repeal  of  tbe  Stamp  Act,  which  had  brouf^t  in  no 

revenae  {PUt,  Burke)  ;  eiamiiiation  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
(b.  Jan.  17,  1706  ;  d.  Apr.  17,  1790)  ;  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  commons.  The  repeal  was  aceompanied  by  a  de- 
claratory act,  asserting  that  "parliament  has  poiner  to  bind  the 
a>lonia  in  aU  casei  wkatsnever  (March,  1766). 
1766-1770.  Duke  of  Grafton  prime  minister  (Earl  of  Chathatn 
privy  seal). 

1767.  Duty  imposed  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colm^,  and  tea  introduced 
into  the  colonics  (this  measure  followed  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry on  the  land  tax  in  England,  which  cost  the  revenue  a 
large  sum).  Out  of  tbe  revenue  thus  collected  Jixed  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  royal  officials. 

New  York  baving'  refused  to  make  provision  for  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colony,  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly 
was  suspended  by  parliament  until  compliance- 
Creation  of  a  custom  house  and  board  of  commissioners  for 
America. 

1768.  Petition  of  Massachusetts  t«  the  king  ;  circular  letter  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  British  ministry  demanded  that  the  court 
rescind  the  circular  letter  ;  the  court  refused  to  do  so  (92  to  17), 
whereupon  governor  Bernard  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar 
proceecfings  occurred  in  other  colonies. 

June.  Tbe  seizure  of  John  Hancock's  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  false  en- 
try by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  caused  a  riot,  and 
the  officials  fled  to  Castle  William. 

Oct.      Arrival  of  British  troops  at  Boston.     The  selectmen  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  men. 
First  settlement  made  in  Tennessee. 

1769.  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  trial  of  acts  of 
treason  committed  in  tbe  colonies  in  England.  Resolutions  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  denouncing  this  position. 
The  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  Sinular  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  other  colonies. 
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The  general   court  of  Massachusetts,  refusing  to  do  business 
while  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  state-liouae,  was  adjoui^ed 
fo  Cambridge.     Refufial  to  provide  for  the  troops.     Submission 
of  the  aflsembly  in  Kcw  York. 
1770-1782,     Lord  North  prime  minister. 

1770,  The  Boston  massacre.     In  a  hroil  between  the  populace 
March  S.     and  the  British  soldiers  in  King  (State)  street,  tl^e  men 

were   killed   and   eight  wounded.     The  officer   in  command 
(Preston)   was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted  (defended  by 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy'). 
March.     Act  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  paintera'  colors, 
but  retailing  Uiat  on  tea. 

1771,  InsuirectJoQ  of  the  "  regulators "  in  North  Carolina   sup- 
pressed by  governor  Trjon, 

Thomas  Hutchiason  (f oFmerly  heutenant-govemor)  governor 
of  Massachasetts  (went  to  England,  1774), 

1772,  Dmtractlon  of  the  British  revenue  schooner  Oaspee,  which 
June  10,  had  made  itself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Bhode  Island, 

and  now  ran  aground  in  pursuit  of  a  packet.     In  spite  of  a 
large  reward  offered,  no  information  concerning  the  oifenders 
was  ever  given. 
Settlement  of  the  boundary  between  North  and  Bontti  Caro- 
lina. 

1773,  The  Virginia  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  intercourse  with  me  other  colonies. 

The  resolution  of  the  colonies  having  caused  a  diminution  both 
in  the  revenue  and  in  the  sale  of  tea,  the  British  government 
agreed  to  reUeve  the  East  India  Company  of  exportation  duty 
if  the  company  would  transport  its  teas  to  the  American  col- 
onies. Cargoes  were  therefore  sent  to  New  Tork,  Philadel- 
C' '  I,  Charleston,  Boston.  Neie  York  and  PMaddphia  sent 
k  the  ships  ;  at  Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars, where,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  it,  it  soon  spoiled.  At 
Boston,  as  the  return  of  the  ships  could  not  be  obtained, 

1773,  Deo.  16.   They  were  boarded  by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians, 

and  342  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  iu  the  water  (Boston  Tea 

DnnUl  Boon  settled  in  Kenl\tcky,    English  settlement  near  the 
Natchez. 

1774,  Mar.     Passage  of  the  Boston  Fort  Bill,  closing  Boston  to  the 

importation  and  exportation  of  all  goods  except  food  or  fuel ; 
and  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  regidating  the  government  of  Mas~ 
sackvsoh,"  which  was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  charter, 
giving  the  governor  great  increase  of  power.  Another  act  de- 
creed that  persons  accused  of  murder  or  any  capital  crime 
In  aiding  goveinment  should  be  tried  In  England,  or  in 
some  other  colony  tlian  that  wherein  the  crime  was  committed. 
General  Gage,  conimander-in-ehief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massacbusetts. 
June  1.     The  port  act  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 

County    conventions     throughout    Slaasachusetts    prot«sted 
agwnat  the  acts  (Aug.-Sopt.). 
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Sept.  The  Suffolk  contention  resolved  :  "That  no  obedience  is  due 
from  the  province  to  either  or  anj  part  of  the  said  acts,  but 
that  the;  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  ad- 
ministration t«  enslave  America." 
The  project  uf  a  congress  of  the  colonies,  moved  in  1773  ty 
Franklin,  was  taken  up  hy  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Mas- 
aaohusetta,  and  the  other  colonies  (except  Georgia). 

1774.  Sept.  5.     Continental  Congress 

at  Philadelphia.  Peyton  Randolph,  president.  Among  the 
members  were  :  Samuel  and  John  Adams  (Massaehusetts),  Jobn 
Jay  (New  York),  George  Washingtoii,  Patrick  Heniy  (Virginia). 
An  address  was  prepared  to  the  king,  memorials  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  Canada, 
Florida,  Georgia,  etc.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  drawn  np.  The 
congress  also  concluded 
Oct.  20.     The  American  ABSOciation  ;  an  agreement  to  prevent 

all  importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  Great  firitaiu  until 
the  aets  were  repealed.  On  Oet.  '2G,  the  congress  separated  with  a 
resolve  to  meet  the  next  year  if  justice  had  not  by  that  time  been 

In  the  meantime  more  British  troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Boston,  and  the  town  had  been  fortified.  The  town  was  the  recipient 
of  much  sympathy  and  many  generous  gifts  from  the  other  colonies. 
Oct.  The  house  of  representatives  in  MaseaoliusettB  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  governor  Sept.  28,  met,  and  voting  them- 
Oet.  26.  selves  a  provincial  congress,  proceeded  to  organise  t&o 
militia  (minute-men)  and  collect  stores  and  ammunition. 

1775.  Fruitless  attempt  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  under  lord 
Chaiham  to  procure  the  repeal  of  harsh  measures  toward  the 
colonies. 

Acts  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.     A  "conciliatory  "  measure  introduced  by  lord  North 
exempting  from  taxation  any  colony  which  would  undertake 
to  raise  the  quota  assessed  upon  it.     The  act  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 
Feb.  26.     A  British  expedition  to  Salem,  to  seize  some  cannon  stored 
there,  was  opposed  by  a  few  militia  under  colonel  Pickering, 
but  finally  withdrew  without  bloodshed. 
1775-1783.     War  of  Independence. 
April  19.     Skirmishea  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

A  body  of  800  British  soldiers,  detailed  to  destroy  stores  at 
Concord,  fired  upon  a  number  of  provincials  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Leidngton,  killing  eight  men  ;  an  ineffectual  fire  was  returned. 
Proceeding  to  Concord,  the  British  destroyed  tbe  stores,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  (^ght  at  the  bridge)  ;  the  retreat  became  a  rout 
before  they  reached  Lexington,  where  lord  Percy  with  fresh  troops 
met  them.  Ilie  further  retreat  to  Boston  was  much  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  provincials.  The  British  lost 
'273  men  ;  the  Americans  103. 
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In  Massacbanetta  a  large  arm;  was  raised  and  encamped  near 
Boston. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Tkonderoifa  by  the  provincials  under  Ethan 
Allen.  \ 

May  12.     Capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Seth  Warner. 

May  10.     Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congroaa  at  Philadelphia. 

May  31.    The  county  convention  of  Mecklenburg  Co.,  North  Carolina, 
declared  the  colonial  chartei  suspended,  and  the  goremment 
veated  in  the  ^:ovinctal  and  continental  congresses. 
The  troops  hef  ore  Beaton  were  adopted  as  the  American  continental 

army  ;  and  Oeorge  VTashiiigton  (bum  Feb.  22,  1T32  ;  died  Dec 

14,  1799)  was  appointed  commandet-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces 

(Jiuie  15). 

June  17.  Battle  of  Bunker's  (more  properly  Broed'aJ  Hill,  opposite 
Boston,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments. 
The  provincials  were  finally  dnven  from  their  intrenchment, 
after  their  ammunition  gave  oat,  but  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  1054  men  on  the  British,  themselves  losing 
about  450  men  {Warren  f). 

July  3.    Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army  at  Cam- 

1775,  July-March  17,  1TT6.     Sleee  of  Boston. 

1775,  Aug.  Georgia  joined  the  other  colonies.  An  expedition 
against  Canada  being  resolved  upon,  general  Montgomery  took 
Montreal  (Nov.  12),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  Quebec 
(Dec.  31),  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  joined  Tiim  after  an  ar- 
duous march.     Fruitless  siege  of  Quebec  by  Arnold. 

177G,  March  4.     Occupation  of  Dorchester  Height  by  Washington, 
March  IT.    Evacnatloa  of  Boston. 

1776,  April  23.  North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join 
in  a  declaration  of  independence. 

May  15.     Congress  voted  "  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  the  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  its  advice  that  they  should  set  up  govern- 
ments for  themselves. 
Virginia  directed  its  delegates  to  introduce  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  the  toloniea. 
June  7.     In  congress  it  was  moved  by  Richard  Henr;  Iice  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  secondedby/oAn^difanuof  MaasaohUBBtta,  "That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  J  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Bntiah 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  l«taUy  dissolved."     The  resolution 
VIM  referred  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration,  which 
accepted  one  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.     Reported 
June  28.     Debate  July  1.     The  resolutiau  was  adopted  by  all 
the  colonies  eicept  Netrr  York,  whose  delegates  were  not  instructed 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  July  2, 

June  18.     Evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
Jane  28.     Repulse  of  the  British  before  fort  Snllivan  (Moultrie) 
off  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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1776>  July  4.    Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.    (Signed  Ang.  2  and  later.) 
To  have   taken  U})  a  position   of  independence  was  a,  moral 
giun  for  the  colonies,  but  the  act  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
military  disaster. 
After  the  Bnirender  of  Boston,  Washington  went  to  New  York, 
which  was  soon  attaeked  by  the  two  Howes  with  some  30,000  men. 
The  British  commanders  brought  offers  of  peace,  but  they  were  not 
acceptable. 
Aug.  27.     Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  defeat  of  general  Putnam.     Be- 

treat  of  the  Americans  to  Neio  York. 
SepL  15.     Occupation  of  New  fork  by  the  British.     Washington 

retreated  to  the  Harlem  heights. 
Sept.  22.     Captain   Nathan  Hale,  sent  to  reconnoitre   the   Britisli 
force  on  Long  Island,  was  captured  and  inmiediatel;  eiecuted 
by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe  ;  the  attendance  of  a  clergy- 
man was  denied  him,  and  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and 
friends  were  destroyed. 
Disaster  also  overtook  the  colonists  in  the  North. 
Oct.  11-13.     Defeat  of  Arnold  in  two  naval  engagements  on  Lake 

Champlain.     Oconpaljon  of  Croicrt  Poini  by  the  British. 
Oct  28.     Battle  of  'V7hlt«  Plains,  near  New  Tork.     Defeat  of 

Washington. 
Nov.  16.     Capture  of  Fort  Washinglm  by  the  British. 
Nov.  20.     Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans. 
Nov.  28.     Washington  retreated  across  New  Jeisey,  and   passed 

into  PennaylTanla, 
Deo.  26.     Battle  of  Trenton  ;  Washington  having  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware by  night,  surprised  and  captured  about  1,000  Hessians  at 
Trenton  ;  two  days  afterward  he  occupied  the  town  in  force, 
and  defeated  the  British  in 
1777,  Jan.  3.     The  Battle  of  Princeton.     The  Americans  overran 
New  Jersey,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  enemj 
during  tlie  spring,     The  army  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  money,  which  congress  could  supply  only  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  wluch  soon  depreciated  largely.     Even  the  ar- 
rival of  the    marquis  of  Lafayette,  who  was  appointed  major-general 
(July  31,  1777)  brought  only  temporary  encouragement. 
Bnrgoyne'a  and  8t.  Iieget's  campaign  from  Canada. 

The  Bummer  of  1777  saw  a  change  of  fortune.  The  British  had 
planned  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two  by  an  expedition  under  general 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  which  should  be  met  by  a  northward  move-' 
ment  of  the  army  in  New  York.  (Ciwture  of  forts  Clinton  and 
Monlgomery,  Oct.  6.)  Bwgm/ne  took  Ticonderoga  July  6,  and  do- 
feated  the  Americans  at  Hubbardtim  July  7. 

As  Bnrgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward,  Schuyla;  who  had  but  half  his 
force,  retired  to  Saratoga.  Meantime  Bt  Legsr,  who  was  to  cooper- 
ate with  Burgoyne  from  Late  Ontario,  besieged  Fort  Schuyler  and  de- 
feated Herkimer  (Aug.  6),  but  returned  to  Montreal  on  the  approach 
of  AmtM  with  reinforcements. 
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Hearing  of  prcn^ions  and  stores  nt  Bennington  in  Yermont  (then 
called  New  Hampshire  Grants)  Burgojme  sent  colonel  Bavm  to  seize 
them,  wbo  was  defeated  by  general  Stark  in  the 
1777,  Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Bennington. 

Scktiylar  enceeeded  by  Gates. 
Sept.  19.    Bureo7ne    fought  the  battle  of  StillwateT  (ftnt  battle 

of  Semis's  Heighb,  or  battle  of  Freeman'»  Farm),  retaining  the 
field,  although  he  aanered  a  heavier  losa  than  the  Americang.  On 
Oct.  7,  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  StiUwBter  (second  battle  of 
Benas'i  Heights  of  Saratoga),  in  which  the  British  wera  defeated. 
Being  now  aazronnded  and  finding  retreat  impracticable, 
3.777,  Oct.  17.    Bnrgoyne  surruidered  bis  entire  force  (aboat  6,000 

men)  to  Gates. 
Hoire's  Campaign. 

In  the  south  events  were  less  fortunate.      On  Aug.  25  general 
Howe  disclosed  his  purpose  of  attacking  Philadelphia.     Washington 
immediately  offered  battle,  bat  in  the 
Sept.  11.    Battle  of  the  BTandyvdne 

the  Americana  were  defeated,  although  they  retired  in  good 

order  (general  Greene). 
Sept.  27.     Howe  ocoupled  Philadelphia. 

Washington  attempted  to  surprise* the  camp  at  Gemiantown, 

but  was  defeated  in  the 
Oct.  4.     Battle  of  Germautown. 

Capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  (Nov,  16) ;  eTacuation  of  Fort  Mercer 

(Nov.  20);  losa  of  the  Delaware, 
Winter.     Washington  at  Valley  Forge.     Sufferings  of  the  army. 
Nov.  15.    Artiolea  of  confederation  and  perpetnal  onion  agreed 

upon  in  congress  between  thestat«aof  New  Hampahire,  Mas- 


Bachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Korth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  The  confederacy  was  to  be 
called  "The  United  States  of  America,"  These  articles  were 
laid  before  the  le^slatnre  of  the  separate  states  for  ratification.    This 

Srocess  proved  a  long  one. 
ime   14.      Congress  voted  "  that  the  flag  of  the   thirteen  United 

States  be  thirteen  atripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 

union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a. 

new  constellation. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  Grants  declared  themselves  an 

independent  state  under  the  name  of  Vermont  (Jan.) 
1778.    Treaties  with  France  ;  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Jan.  30-Feb.  6.    the  United  States.  iSese  treaties  were  negotiated  by 

J<An  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 
Feb.     Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  except 

for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  ne* 

gotJate  for  the  submission  of  the  colonics.     The  proposals  of 

Uie  comnussionera  were  rejected  by  congress  (June  17)  and  by 

the  separate  states, 
Jnne  18.    Evacuation  of  Fbiladelpbia  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Washington  intercepted  Clinton's  uiaich,  and  in  the 
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1778,  June  28.     Battle  of  Monmoath  turned  a  retreat  begun  b; 

general  (Charles)  Lee  into  a  victory.  The  British  decamped 
y  night. 
Arrival  of  Coun(rf'£s(amy  with  eighteen  vessels  and  4,000  troops 
off  Vit^nia.  An  attack  on  Newport  having  been  ceaolved  on, 
the  French  fleet  sailed  to  that  port.  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  the  attack  D'Estaing  sailed  to  Boston  Aug.  22,  to  refit  (in 
accordance  with  his  strict  orders),  and  in  spite  of  a  vietory  at 
Quaker  HUl  on  Rhode  Island  (Aug.  29)  the  Americans  under 
kjullivan  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  siego  and  retire  from  the 
island  before  Sir  Henry  CUnton  who  hroaght  reinforcements. 

July  4.  Massacre  at  'V^jromlng  in  Pennsjlvaiua  by  colonel  Butler, 
a  Tory,  and  Brandt. 

Sept.  14.     Benjamin  EVauklin  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Nov.  11.     Massacre  of  Cherry  VaUey. 

Dec.  29.     SaTannah  captured  hy  the  British  under  colonel  Camp- 

1779,  Marcli  3.  Defeat  of  general  Ashe  B.t  Briar  Creek  by  the  British. 
Loss  of  Georgia,  where  the  provincial  government  was  re< 
stared. 

General  Linooln,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  southern  army, 
marched  upon  Augxata,  whfle  the  British  leader.  Provost,  threatened 
CkaTlestoii  but  retired  before  determined  resistance.  LfEstaing 
reaching  Savannah  with  the  French  fleet,  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  (Oct.  9),  but  repulsed;  after  which  D'Estaing  left  the  dangerous 
coast  (death  of  Pulaski). 

May.  Coasts  of  Virginia  plundered  by  an  expedition  from  New  York. 
July  5.     Plunder  oi  New  Ilaven  in  Connecticut  by  Tryan;  followed 

by  the  sack  of  other  towns. 
July  16.     Storm  of  Btony  Point  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Americans 

under  Anthony   Wayne  ;  destruction   of  the   fortifications. 
July  19.     The  Americans  fortified  West  Point. 

John  Paul  JoneB,  who  bad  in  1 778  surprised  White  Haven,  sailed 

this  year  from  a  freiich  port,  and  after  a  successful  cruise  in 

the  English  seas,  fought  a  most  desperate 
Sept.  23.     Naval  battle  with   tbe  Serapis  and  the  Connteas  of 

Scarborough  (Bonhomme  Richard,  Jones's  vessel),  in  which 

he  was  victorious. 

1780,  May  12.  Capture  of  Charleston  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Sub- 
jugation of  Soath  Carolina  by  Clinton  and  lord  ComnraUia. 
The  brave  resistance  of  Thomas  Sumter  and  Piancls  Marion 
was  seconded  by  the  approach  of  the  American  army  under 
-De  Kalb  and  Gates.     But  in  the 

Aug.  16.     Battle  of  Camden, 

Gates,  thou^   superior  in  numbers,  was  totally  defeated  by 
Comwallis  (DeKalb  f). 

Aag.  18.  SuitJer's  force  dispersed  by  colonel  TarUton.  Marion  re- 
treated to  North  Carolina. 

July.     Arrival  of  Rochambeau  at  Neiopai  with  6,000  men. 

Benedict  Arnold  having  been  placed  in  ooramaJid  of  West  Point, 

negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  its  surrender  ;  his  treachery 
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was  exposed  by  the  capture  (Sept.  23)  of  the  agent,  major  Andre, 
by  three  privHtea  oF  the  New  York  militia,  Joba  Panlding,  David 
WilUamB,  iBaao  Wirt,  who,  refusing  hU  bribes,  detained  him  and 
seized  his  papers.  Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines.  Andr^  was 
declared  a  spy  by  a,  board  of  14  officers,  on  bis  confession,  and  bj 
order  of  Waahiagton 

1780,  Oct.  2.     Andr^  was  hang  as  a  spy. 

Oct.  7.     Battle  of  Klng'a  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.     Defeat,  of 

the  British  nnder  major  Fergiason. 
General  Ghreene  appointed  commander  of  the  southern  army. 
Adoption  of  a  constitution  by  MaeeachnBettB,  with  a  bill  of 

rights,  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  cuurt  to  have  aboUahed 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  Fennajlvanla. 

1781,  Jan.  17.     Battle  of  the  Cowpena;  defeat  of  the  British  cav- 
alry under  Tarkltm  by  Morgan. 

ComwaUis  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  was  twice  prevented  from  over- 
taJring  him  by  the  unexpected  rising  of  the  rivers  (Caiatofia, 
Yadkin). 
March  15.     Battle  of  Ouilford ;   bloody  victory  of  the  BritJsh. 
April  25-     Battle  of  Hohldrifs  HUl  near  Camden  ;  Greene  defeated 

by  lord  Rawdon. 
Juno  5.     Capture  of  Augvita  by  the  Americans. 
June  19.     Greene   forced  to  raise   the  siege  of  fort   Ninety-sii  in 

North  Carolina. 
Sept.  8.     Battle   of  Eutav7  ;  defeat  of  Greene  followed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  British  forces  under  lord  Comwillis,  were  concentrated 
in   Vit^nia,  where  they   fortified   themselves   at   Yorktown   and 
Gloucester  (Aug.).     In  Sept.  Lafayette,  Washington,  and  Rockambeau 
met  at  WiUiamshia-g,  while  a  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse  en- 
tered the  Chesapeake. 
SepL  30-Oct.  19.    Slega  of  Torktown. 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Connecticut ;  burning  of  New 
London. 
Oct  19.     Surrender  of  lord  CornwaUis  with  7,000  men 
at  Torkto^Tl  in  Virginia. 

1782,  Feb.  27.    The  commons  resolved,  on  motion  of  general  Conuxy, 

that  "  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and 
the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
America." 

1782,  March  20.     Resignation  of  lord  North.     Ministry  of  the  mar- 

qola  of  Rockingham  (f  July  1  ;  succeeded  by  lord  Shel- 

burne,  1782-1783). 
July  11.     Evacuation  of  Savannah. 
Nov.  30.    PreliminaiT  articles  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Brit;un 

and  the  United  States. 
Dec.  14.     Evacuation  of  Charleston. 

1783,  Jan.  20.     Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.  Signature  of  preliminariea  of  peitce  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  uid  Spp.in  at  Versailles  ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  Uie  United  States  at  Paris. 

April  11.  Cessation  of  arms  proclaimed  by  congress.  Independence 
of  the  United  States  recognized  by  Holland,  April  19,  ITSU  ; 
Sweden,  Feb.  6,  1783  ;  Uenmori,  Feb.  25 ;  Spain,  March  24  ; 
Russia,  in  Jolj. 

April  19.    Peace  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the  army, 

1783,  Sept.  3.  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Glreat 
Britain  and  tlie  United  States  signed  at  Faris  ;  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  signed  at 
Versailles,     (p.  441.) 

1.  1.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
establishment  of  tmundariea  ^rom  the  intersection  of  a  line  due 
N.  from  tlie  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  along  the  highlands  to  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut  ;  along  that  river  to  45°  N.,  thence  W.  to  the  river 
InKptoia,  thence  through  lakes  Ontari/i,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  Long 
Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  W.  to  the  Mississippi  and  along 
that  river  to  31"  N. ;  from  this  point  E.  to  tho  Apalachicola  or 
Catouche,  along  this  river  to  the  Flint ;  thence  direct  to  the  head  of 
Si.  Mary's  river,  and  bo  to  the  Atlantic :  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  river  to  its  source,  and  due  north  to  the  highlands,  includ- 
ing all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast,  escept  such  as  be- 
longed t«  Nova  Scotia.) 

2.  Right  of  fishery  secured  to  the  United  States  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  alt  other  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Newfouidland  ;  right  to  cure  fish  on  all 
unsettled  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Magdalen  islands  as 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled. 

3.  All  good  debts  heretofore  contracted  should  be  considered 
binding. 

4  Restitution  of  confiscated  estates  to  be  recommended  by  con- 
gress to  the  states. 

5.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  open  to  both  Great  Britain 
Uid  the  United  States. 

II.  Great  Britain  ceded  Tobago  to  France. 

III.  Qreat  Britain  ceded  Florida  to  Spain. 

Estahlisliment  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnali  by  oEBcers  of  the 

Nov.  2.     Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  array. 

Nov.  25.     Evacuation  of  Ite-w  7ork. 

Dec.  23.     Waahington  resided  his  commission. 

1784.  Partial  abolition  of  slavery  in  Connecticnt.  Erection  of  a 
temporary  government  for  the  western  territory  (April).  Or- 
ganization of  the  state  of  Franiiin  or  Franklmd  by  the  west- 
em  counties  of  North  Carolina  (Dec.)  :  it  waB  given  up  in 
1788. 

1786.     Insurrection  in  Massachnaetts  and  in  Ne«r  Hampehire, 

springing  frum  financial  complications. 
1737,   Jan.—l'cli.      The    insurgents  in    Massacbuaetts,  numbering 
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aboat  1,1W,  under  Daniel  Sbaya,  met  the  troopa  of  the  state 
under  general  Shepherd,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  mere  sight 
of  artdlery.     Three  men  were  killed  (Shays'  Reb^ion). 
The  restricted  powers  of  the  congress  approving  themselves  totally 
insufBcient  for  the  proper  govenuneut  of  the  country  (f dilute  to  estab- 
lish a  revenue  by  an  impost  tax  ;  infraction  of  treaties  by  the  states), 
Virgiiiia  proposed  a  convention  for  forming  a  better  Constitution 
(1786).     The  recommendation  meeting  with  favor,  after  muoh  delay 
1787,  May  25.    Delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elected  WasbingttHi  president.    Delegates  from 
other  states  came  in,  until  all  were  represented  except  Khode 
Island.    The  debates  were  long  and  warm,  and  more  than  one 
compromisB  (tacit  recognition  of  slavery  \  equal  representation 
of  all  states  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  house  representation  aiicord- 
ing  to  population)  was  necessary  before  the  delegates 
Sept.  !?■    Signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  separate  states. 

1787.  Ordinance  for  the  gavernment  of  the  terrltor;  uortb- 
July  13.   -west  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  to  the 

United  States  by  the  states,  and  bought  of  the  Indians. 
Slaveiy  and  involuatary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime,  irere  forbidden  within  this  region, 

1788,  Sept.  13.     AU  the  states  except  Rhode  Island  and  North 

Carolina  having  accepted  the  Constitution,  congress  appointed 
days  for  elections  under  the  same. 

§  8.    GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1702-1714.    Anne, 

second  daughter  of  James  II.,  wife  of  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Den- 
mark.    In  the  first  part  of  ber  reign  the  queen  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Whigx  (John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife). 
1702,  May  4.     War  declared  upon  France  by  the  grand  alliance,  in- 
cluding England.     For  the  war  (of  the  Spanish  Succession) 
see   p.   390,    Marlborough  was  captain-general  of  all  the  land 
forces ;   Oodolphin,  lord   high   treasurer  ;   Noilingham,  secre- 
tary of  stale.     Halifax  and  Smnera  not  in  the  privy  council. 
July  2.     Sixth  Parliament  of  'William  m.  dissolved. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  capture  of  VetUoo  and 
Liege  and  the  loss  of  tiie  lower  aRhiue  to  France.  Sir  George  Rooke 
failed  to  take  Cadiz,  but  seized  a  nomber  of  treasure  ships  at  Vigo 
Bag  (Oct.). 

1702,  Oct.  20-1705,  March  14.    First  parliament  of  Anne* 

Harley  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.    Marlborough  made 

Dec     Bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity  passed  by  the  com- 
mons but  rejected  by  the  lords  (High  church  and  Lom  chitrch). 

1703.  -Severe  laws  in  Ireland  against  Irish  Catholics. 
1  The  d*t«H  are  (hose  of  ' 
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1703,  Metlmeii  treaty  between   England  and   PortngaL     Engl^id 

agreed  t«  admit  the  heavy  wmcs  of  Fortugal  at  oae  third 
lower  rate  than  the  light  irench  wiues,  while  Portugal  prom- 
ised to  import  all  her  woolens  from  England- 
Sept.  Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 
Nov.  Establishment  oF  Qaeen  Anne's  Bounty;  a  grant  of  the 
fii8t  fruits  and  tithes  which  Henry  VIII.  had  confiscated  for 
the  crown,  in  trust  for  inci«asing  the  income  of  small  beueficeB. 
In  this  eampaign  (1703)  Marlborough  took  Bonn  and  Buy, 
Lmbicrg  and  Guelders. 

1704,  Mar.     Case  of  Ashby  and  WhUe  (right  of  electors  to  Tot«). 
July  24.     Qibraltar  taken  by  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesley 

Sho»d. 
Aug,  13.     Victory  of  Blenheim  or  HScbstadt  (p.  392).     Naval  vic- 
toiy  off  Malaga  ovei  the  French. 
Attempt  to  pass  the  occasional  cimformity  bill  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money  bill  Qacters).     The  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  com- 

1705,  Oct.  4.     Capture  of  Barcelona  by  Charles  Mordaunt,  lord  Pe- 

terborou^. 

1705,  Oct.  25-1708,  Apr.  1.   Second  Parliament  of  Anne.    Whigs 

in  majority. 

1706,  May  28.     RamillieB  ;  conquest  of  Brabant  (p.  392)  ;  Tnrin, 
Sept.  7;  conquest  of  Italy  (p.  392).     The  alUea  in  Madrid. 

1707,  Apr.  26.   Battle  of  Almanza;  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  duke 

of  Berwick.     Spain  lost  h>  the  allies. 

1707i  May  1.    Union  of  Englcind  Eind  Scotland  under 

the  name  of  Great  Britain  went  into  effect. 

This  measure,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  omission  of 

Scotland  from  the  act  of  settlement,  provided  :  1.   that  Sophia, 

princess  of  Hanover  and  her  Protestant  heirs  should  succeed 

to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom.     2.  There  should  be  one 

parliament,  to  which  Scotland  shonld  send  sixteen  elective  peers 

and  forty-five  members  of  the  commons.     No  more  peers  of 

Scotland  to  be  created.     Scotch  law  and  legal  administration  to 

be  unchanged  ;  the  Episcopal  church  in  England  and  Presbyte- 

mn  in  Scotland  to  be  unchanged.     Adoption  of  the  TTiiioQ 

Jack  (Crosses  of  Si.  George  and  St.  Andrew)  as  the  national 

flag  of  Great  Brif^. 

1707,  Oct.  23.    Plrat  ParUament  of  Gh-eat  Britain.^   The  influence 

of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  had  been  gradually  weakened 

by  Harley  and  by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  new  favorite,  AbigaU 

Hill,  now  Mrs.  Maaham.     Marlborough,  however,  was  still  so  strong 

that  a  hint  at  resignation  secured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St,  John 

from  the  cabinet,  and  the  substitiitiun  of  Boyle  and  Robert  VTalpole 

(secretary-at-war).    Iiaat  Royal  veto. 

'  Xot  a  new  parliament,  but  Ihe  aeoond  parliament  of  Anne  revived  by  pro- 
clamation. Henceforward  parliaments  are  numbered  without  regard  Ui  reigna, 
but  here  the  distinction  Ib  retained.  The  numlwr  as  a  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  indicated  by  a  Romao  numeral  in  pareotliesia. 
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1708,  March.  James  Edward  (Chevalier  de  St.  George;  the  (M 
Pretender)  lajided  in  Scotland.  A  French  fleet  sent  to  assist 
liim  was  repulsed  b;  Admiral  Byn^,  and  the  Pretender  soon 
returned  to  France. 

July  11.    BattU  of  Oadenarde  (p.  392). 

17(fe,  Not.  16-1710,  Apr.  6.    Third  ParUament  of  Anne  (II.)- 

Whig  majority.  Somers  president  of  the  counciL  Leadem 
of  the  whiga  (Junto)  r  Somers,  Halifax,  Wharton,  Oxford, 
Sunderland. 

1709,  Sept.  11.     Battle  of  Malplaqnet  (p.  393). 
Oct.     Townahend's  barrier  treaty.    Copyright  act. 

1710,  Feb.-Mar.     Trial  of  Dr.  Saoheverell  for  preaching  sermons 

of  an  ultra  Tory  cast.     He  was  convicted  a^  thereby  secured 
great  popularity  in  the  kingdom. 
Harley  chancellor  of  exchequer.     St.  John,  secretaiy  of  state. 
Sepi     Charles  III.  in  Madrid  driTen  out  by  VendSme. 

1710.  Nov.  25-1713,  Jnly  16.    Fonrtli  Parliament  of  Anne  (Til.). 

Tory  majority.     Dismissal  of  Godolphin  ;  resignation  of  &U 
the  Wlig  ministera. 
Sonth  Bea  Company  established. 

1711.  Mrs.  MaaAam  superseded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  aa 
keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  The  duix  retted  his  office.  At- 
tempted assassination  of  Harley  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard. 
Harley  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer. 

Sept.  13.  Marlborough  captured  the  fortress  of  Bouchain. 
Oct.  Charles  IIL  left  Spam  ;  elected  emperor  Charles  VI. 
Not.     Philip  V.  entered  Madrid. 

Passage  of  the  oaoasional  conformity  biU. 
MaTlborongh,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was  accused  of 
peoulatioD  (Nov.)  and  diBmissed  from  all  his  ofBces.   Dnke  of 
Ormond,  commander-in-chief. 
Dec.  30.     Qualification  act  ^pealed  1866). 

1712.  Creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  to  secnre  a,  majority  in  the 

July.     Henry  St.  John  created  viseonnt  BoHngbroke. 
1713-    Apr.  11.    Peaoeof  Utrecht  (p.  393). 

Articles  affecting  Great  Britain, 

Qreat  Britain  and  France  :  Benunciation  of  the  Pr^ender; 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britain ;  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  not  to  be  united  under  one  head  ;  fort^atiooB  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  leveled  and  its  harbor  filled  up  ;  oession  of  Hudson's 
Bnu  and  strait,  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  NeiEfmmdland,  St.  Christopher 
to  England;  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca to  Gngland ;  grant  of  the  Asaleuto  (el  pacta  de  e2  asienlo  de 
nigrol),  or  contract  for  supplying  slaves  to  Spanish  America,  to  the 
subjeote  of  Great  Britian  for  thirty  years  (Royal  African  Company). 
1714,  Feb.  16-1714,  Aug.  25.  Fifth  Parliament  of  Anne  (IV.). 
1714,  May  28.  Death  of  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.  Schism  act. 
July  27.  Earl  of  Oxford  dismissed,  and  succeeded  as  lord  high 
treasurer  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Talbot). 
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Aug.  I.     Death  of  Anno. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744 ;  Jonatban  Swift,  1667-1745 ; 
DaMel   Defoe,   16617-1T31;   JoBeph   Addison,   1S72-1719  ;    Sir 
Richard  Steele,  1671-1T29.    Periodical  literature  ;  Tatler,  1709, 
Apr.  12-1711,  Jan.  2;  Spectator,  1711,  Mar.  1-1714,  Dec  20. 
1714  —  X.    House  of  Hanover  or  Brunswick. 

None  of  Anne'g  seventeen  children  hanng  BurriTed  her,  the 

crown,  according  to  the  act  of  BucoeBsion,  descended  to  tha 
proletlant   house  of  Houorer,  the  ealholic  line  of  the  Stuarts 

being  excluded. 

June*  I.  (Stuart)  t  1635. 


S.  Elizabetli 
m.  Frederic  V^ 
elector  palatine 

13.  Sophia, 
m.  Ernest 

of  Hanover. 

I 


I.  William  II. 
of  OrszigB. 


by  Anne  Hyda  |  by  Maiy  of  Eate. 

Mair    Anne  James 

1 1661.    1 1714.  Francia 

Edward, 


QeoTxeH. 

tlTBO, 
m.  Caroline 
of  Aaapach. 


Sophia  Dorothea, 

m.  Frederic 
William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg. 


York, 

without  inoe. 
t  1807. 


m.  Chariotte  of 

Mecklenburg 

Slreliti. 

1714-1727.     Cteorgel. 

1714,  Sept.  18.  The  king  landeiJ  in  England.  George  L  fevored 
the  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  the  first  goTemment ;  Lord 
Tavmshend  sec.  of  state ;  Shrewibury  resigned,  and  Halifax  was  mode 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  (Shrewsbury  was  the  last  lord  high  lrea»urer)  ; 
Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  lord  Cofoper  ehauoellor : 
earl  of  Nottingham  president  of  the  oounoil ;  Mar&orough  conunan- 
det-in-chief. 
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1715,  Mat.  17-1722,  Mar.  7.  First  Parliament  of  George  I.  (V.). 
Impeachment  of  Bdinghroke,  Omumd,  Oxford.  Flight  of  Bol- 
ingbroke  and  Ormond ;  Oxford  coDunitted  to  the  Tower.  3aa- 
obite  riots.     Kiot  act. 

1715-lTlS,  Sept.     Jaj^obite  rising  in  Scotland  nnder  the  eatl  of  Mar. 
Battles  of  Sheriffnadr  and  Preslon.     Arrival  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland  (Deo.)    As  hia  friends  dispersed  upon  the  approach 
of  the   duke  of  Argyle,   the   Pretender  abandoned  Scotland 
(Feb.  5,  1716)  and  returned  U>  France. 
Barrier  treatj  (in  1T81  Joseph  II.  dismantled  the  fortresses). 
Impeachment  of  the  Jaeobtte  leaders.     Eseoation  of  Derment- 
water  and  Kenmure  (Feb.  24). 
Act  creating  septennial  instead  of  blenolal  parliaments. 

1717,  Jan.  4.     Triple  alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Holland 

in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  Spain  (Alberoni). 
Feb.  20,  l'722~Mar.  7.    First  Septennial  Parliament. 

Convocation  ceased  to  meet  for  business  (reviTed  under  the 
present  reign). 

1718,  Aug.  2.  QnaJmpIe  alliance  between  England,  France,  the 
emperor,  Holland  (p.  397), 

1718,  Deo.  17-1720.     War  between  England  and  Spain. 

1718,  Jan.     Repeal   of   the   occasional   conformity  act   and   the 

schism  act. 

1719,  Abortive  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  Fre- 

Nov.  20.  Treat;  of  Stockholm;  S'n'eden  ceded  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den  Op.  397)  to  George  I.  for  1,000,000  lix  d'oUars. 

1720,  Jan.     Spain  joined  the  quadruple  alliance.     Bursting  of  the 

south  sea  babble,  from  a  panic  originating  iu  the  failure  of 
Law's  aeheoie  in  France, 

1721-1742.  Administration  of  Walpole  (1726-1742,  administra- 
tion of  Fleun/  in  France). 

1722,  Oct.  9-1727,  July  17.  Second  parliament  of  Oeorgs  I. 
(VI.). 

1725,  Sept.  3.  Treaty  of  Hanover  between  England,  Fi-ance  and 
Pra*sia  (alliance  of  Herrenliauaen). 

1727,  Jnne  11.     Death  of  George  I. 

1727-17eO.    George  n. 

Walpole  continued  in  office.  The  king  governed  by  bis  wife, 
Wiihelinina  Charlolte  Caroline,  of  Anspach. 

1728,  Jan.  23-1734,  Apr.   16.     First   Parliament  of  Oeorge   tL 

(VII.). 

1729,  Nov.  9.     Treaty  of  Seville  with  Spun;  restoration  ot  con- 

quest ;  confirmation  of  the  assienio.    Gibraltar  ceded  to  Eng- 

1731,  Mar.  16.  Treaty  of  Vienna  :  dissolution  of  the  Oslend  East 
India  Co.  which  had  been  formed  as  arival  to  the  English  East 
India  Co.  by  the  emperor. 

1735,  Jan.  14^1741,  Apr.  25.  Second  Parliament  of  George  IL 
tVIII.). 
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1736.     Fortecma  ilotB  in  Edinburgh. 
1739-1743.     'War  with  Spain. 

1739,  Nov.  22.     Captnre  of  Porto  Bella  in  Darien  by  admiral  YemoiL 

1740.  Futile  attack  upon  Coxthagena  by  Vernon  and  Wenlumih. 
Disease  in  tbe  army. 

1740,  Sept.-1744,  June.     Voyage  of  commodore  Auboq  to  the  coast 

of  Chili  and  Peru  and  around  the  world. 

1741,  Dec.  1-1747,  Juna  17.  TMrd  Parliament  of  Oeorga  II. 
(IX.).   Fall  of  Walpole  (succeeded  b;  the  earl  of  Wilmington, 

Feb.  1742). 
1743-17M.     Adminifitralion  of  Henr;  Pelham,  who  succeeded  tlie 
earl  of  Wilmington  (f),  July  1743,  aa  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1740-1748.    Wu  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

England  took  part  Trith  Austria  (pragmatic  anny);  for  her 

share  in  the  war  Bee  p.  400. 
Nov.    Ministry  of  Pelham,  Pitt,  N^ewcaslle,  Harrington  (Stanhope), 

Bedford.     ("  Broad  Bottom  Ministry.") 
174fi,  May  11.     Battle  of  Pontenoy  (p.  402);  Saxe  defeated  Cmttr- 

beriand.     Louiabwg  taken  from  the  French  (p.  421). 

1745,  Second  Jooobite  rebellion. 

The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  landed  in  Scotland 
(July  26),  and  proclaimed  his  father  (f  1766)  as  James  VIIL 
of  Scotland  and  IIL  of  England. 

Sept.  11.     The  Pretender  entered  Edinburgli  with  some  2,000  men. 

Sept.  21.     Ja«obit«  victory  at  PreBtonpau*. 

Dec  4.    Pretender  at  Derby  (about  6,000  men). 

Dec.  18.     Jacobite  victory  at  Penrith. 

1746,  Jsji.  IT.  Jacobite  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor,  over  general 
Hawley. 

April  16.     Battle  of  Culloden  ;  victoiy  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
over  lord  George  Murray  and  the  Pretender. 
Execution  of  Jacobite  lords.  Escape  of  the  Pretender  to  France 
(Sept.  20). 

1747,  Nov.  10-1754,  Apr.  6.    Pourth  Parliament  of  George  H. 

(X.). 

1748,  Oct.     Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (p.  403). 

1752.   Adoption  of  the  reformed  (Giegoiian)  calendar  In  Eng- 
land and  the  ooloniea. 
The  year  was  to  begin  Jan.  1  instead  of  March  25  ;  eleven  days 
were  omitted  between  Sept.  3  and  14. 

1754.  The  Ju;t«  of  Newcastle  succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham  ff 
March),  as  prime  minister.     Pox  secretary  of  state. 

1754,  May  31-1761,  Mar.  19.  Fifth  Parliament  of  George  H. 
(XL). 

1755-1763.  liond  and  naval  war  between  Sngland  and 
France  (Seven  Years'  War),  originating  in  bonndaiy  dispatea 
in  North  America,  carried  on  by  land  in  America  (and  Ger- 
many), by  Bea  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  "Gte  Enelish  had  the 
advantage  of  the  French  almost  everywhere.  (War  in  Amer. 
ica,  p.  ^9  ;  in  Europe,  p.  403  ;  in  India,  p.  443.) 
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1753.     Foundation  of  the  British  Musenm. 

1756.     Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,     (p.  443.) 

1757-1761,  Oct.  5.  CoaUtion  mLuiatry  of  the  duke  of  Hewcofltte, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  elder  Pitt  (William  Pitt,  b. 
1703;  member  of  the  cciininons  1735;  vice-treaaurer  f  or  Ireland 
1746;  privy  couucillor  and  paymaster-general,  secrelOTy  of  slate 
1756;  retired  17»il;  in  opposition  1761-1766  ;  privy  aeal  1766- 
1763;  earl  of  Chatham  July  29,  17G6  ;  died  May  11, 1778), 
secretary  of  state. 

1759,  Sept.  13.     Battle  of  Qneboe,  death  of  Wolfe. 

1759,  Nov.  20.     Naval  battle  of  Qulbarou  Bay  ;  defeat  of  the 

French  bv  Sir  Edward  Hawke. 

1760,  Oct.  25.     Death  of  George  II. 

1760-1820.     George  HI,,  first  part  of  his  reign,  to  1783. 

1761,  Aug.  15.     Bourbon  family  compact, 

between  France  and  Spain  with  the  aaaimiption  of  the  aoceBsion 
of  Naples  and  Parma,  for  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
aiona  and  an  offensive  und  defensive  alliance.  Pitt,  inaiating 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Spain,  raaigned  (Oct.  5). 
Lord  Bute,  the  true  adviser  of  the  king;  "  theHng'a&ienda;" 
the  "  power  behind  the  throne." 
1761,  Oct.  5-1762,  May  29.  Uinistry  of  the  duke  of  Nawoaa- 
tle.  Egremont  and  B'iU,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Gtorge  GrenviUe 
leader  iu  the  commons. 

1761,  Nov.  ^1768,  Mar.  10.  Fint  Parliament  of  Oeorge  HL 
(Xn.). 

1762,  Jan.     War  declared  against  Spain. 

17C2,  May  29-1763,  Apr.  1.  Ministry  of  lord  Bute  ;  GrenmUe, 
secretary  of  state. 

1763,  Feb.  10.    Peace  of  Paris 
between  Cheat  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 

1.  France  ceded  to  En^and:  in  North  America,  Canada,  and  Cape 
Breton  Island;  the  Miesissippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
between  Loaiiiana  and  the  Briiish  colonies ;  in  the  West  Indies  Granada; 
in  Africa  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal.  England  restored  to 
France  Goree  in  Africa,  and  all  conquests  in  India.  2.  Spain  ceded 
to  England  Florida,  as  indeninification  fornhich  France  had  already 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  ;  Spain  received  from  England  all  con- 
quests in  Cuba  includmg  Ilavana. 

In  consequence  of  this  peace  and  her  acquisitions  in  India  (p.  443) 
Great  Britam  reached  the  summit  of  her  extent  and  power;  the  North 
American  colonies  had  gradually  developed  into  states  under  gover- 
nors, with  liberal  constitutions,  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
1763,  April  1-1765,  July.  Miuiatry  of  George  GrenviUe;  Halifax 
and  Egrenumt,  secretaries  of  states ;  Fox  created  lord  Holland. 

No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  containing  insulting  remarks  concerning 
the  king  by  John  Wilkes,  general  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  aDl£or8,  printers,  and  publishers,  were  issued.  WUkes  was  ar- 
rested and  expelled  from  the  commons.  General  warrants  declared 
illegal  by  the  chief  justice.      Wilkes  outlawed. 
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1766,  April  22.  Ocneral  -warroDta  decl&red  Ulegal  by  resolution 
of  the  cummoDS  (a  declaiatoiy  bill  to  this  effect  wus  thrown  out 
by  the  lonM. 

Aug.  1767,  Dec,     Ministry  of  Chatham;  Grafton. 

1T67,  Dec-1770,  Jan.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Orafton  ;  Toiena- 
kend  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  general  Comoay,  lord  Shet- 
bume,  secretaries  of  atate.  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  lord  privy 
seal.     Lord  Hilltborough  first  colonial  secrettuy. 

1788,  May  10-1774,  June  22.  Second  Farliament  of  George 
m.  (XIII.).     'Wilkes  member  fur  Middlesei. 

1769,  Feb.    Wilkea  expelled  the  house  for  an  alleged  libel  on  lord 

Weymouth.  He  was  thrice  elected  and  thrice  rejected  ;  at  the 
last  election  his  opponent,  colonel  LnUrdl,  who  received  a 
small  minority,  was  declared  elected. 
176^1772.  Letters  of  Jnnlna,  contiuning  bitter  stacks  upon  the 
duke  of  GVq/Jon,  lord  Mansfield  (AfuTTOy),  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Advertiser." 
The  aathoi  is  still  ai^knowu,  though  the  letters  are  attributed 
by  many  with  great  confidence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

1770,  Jan.-17^  March  20.     Ministry  of  lord  North  (first  lord  of 

the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  eicheqner). 

1770,  May.    Remonstrance  of   the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen   of 

London  with  the  king. 

1771.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  commons  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  speeches.  Complaint  of  colonel  Onslow;  arrest  of  the 
printers ;  commitment  of  Crosby,  lord  mayor,  and  Oliver,  alder- 
tnati  of  London,  for  granting  baiL 

1774.    BoBton  Port  Bill  (p.  425). 

177^  Nov.  29-1780,  July  8.  lUird  Parliament  of  Oeorfe  HL 
(XIV). 
Wilkes,  lord  mayor,  and  member  for  Middlesex  ;  motion  to 
expunge  the  resolution  rejecting  him.  (On  the  sixth  motion. 
May  3, 1782,  he  was  BDcceasfuI,  and  the  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged "  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  electors.") 

1775-1783>  "War  of  independence  of  Uie  British  col- 
onies in  North  America,  see  p.  426. 

1778-1783.     War  between  Oieat  Biltaiii  and  France. 

1778.     Repeal  of  penal  laws  against  papists  in  England. 

1779-1783.     War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

1779-1782.  Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  F)-enci  and  Spaniih  in  vain ; 
bravely  defended  by  Elllatt. 

1760.  No  popery  riots,  caused  by  the  intended  relief  of  piqiists  in 
Scotland.  Prot&Umi  astociationg  /  lord  George  Ocrdon, 
president. 

June  2.  Presentation  of  a  no  popeiy  petition  ;  riot  in  Londcoi 
lasting  five  days     Executions. 
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The  arxaed  i 

assumption  of  the  right  of  Bcarcb. 
1780,  Oct.  31-1784,  Mar.  24.    Pourtli  ParUament   of  Groiee 
m.  (XV.). 

1780,  Dec.  30-1783.     War  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

1781,  Oct.  19.     Surrender  of  Cornwallia  (p.  431).     In  this  year 

the  Rnglisb  lost  Pensacola,  Tobago,  Si.  Eustaehiui,  Demerarw, 
£satqmbo,  St,  Christopher,  Nems,  Monaerral,  Minorca  (1782). 

1782,  Feb.     Motion  of  genavl  Conway  "  that  the  house  will  consider 

as  enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all  nbo  shall  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, 
for  the  pnrpoao  ot  reducing  the  revolted  oolonieB  to  obedience 
by  force." 

March  15.  Motion  of  Sir  /.  Roui  "  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  lost  by  nine  votes. 
On  a  threat  of  renewal  of  the  motion  lord  North  resigned. 

1782,  March  20-July  1.  Ministry  of  the  marqnla  of  Rocking- 
liam  (f  July  1, 17S2)  \  lord  Shelburne,  and  Charles  James  Fox 
(b.  1749,  son  of  Uenry  Fox,  lord  Holland;  entered  the  commons 
1768  ;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1770,  of  the  treasury  1773;  1774 
in  opposition  ;  1782  in  the  cabinet ;  1784  in  opposition  to  Pitt; 
died  Sept.  13,  1806),  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  Thurloto,  lord 
chanoellor;  Xidmnnd  Burke  (b.  1729  ?  in  Dublin,  entered  par- 
liament 1765,  paymaster  of  the  forces  1T82,  in  opposition 
with  Foi  1784,  until  the  French  revolution;  died  July  9, 1797), 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  Richard  Brlnaler  Bberidan  (b. 
1751  at  I>ublin,  entered  parliament  1780,  died  July  7, 1816), 
tuider-secretary  of  state. 

April  12.    Battle  of  Martinique,  naval  victory  of  Rodney  and 
Hood  over  De  Oraise. 
Reduction  of  the  pennon  list ;  establishment  of  the.  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  exclusion  of  contractors  and  rev- 
enue officers  from  parliament. 

1782,  July  1-1783,  Feb.  24.   Ministry  of  lord  Shelburne  foUowing 

the  death  of  Kockingham.  VilUam  Pitt  (b.  1759,  entered 
parliament  1781  ;  chancellor  of  exchequer  1782  ;  prime  min- 
ister 1783  ;  retired  1801  :  returned  to  ofhce  1804  ;  died  Jan. 
23, 1806),  twenty-three  years  old,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  resigned. 
Nov.  30.     Secret  treaty  of  Paris  vrlth  Amerioa  (p.  431). 

1783.  Jan.  20-Sept  3.  Feaoe  of  VersaiUeB  and  Paris 
(p.  432). 

1.  Beco^tion  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
(the  Amencans  retained  the  Weilem  territory  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  in  common).  2.  England  surrendered  to  France  in 
the  West  Indies  Tobago  ;  in  Africa  the  region  of  Senegal.  3.  Spain 
retained  Minorca  in  Europe,  and  Florida  in  America. 
1783,  April  2-Dec.  13.  Coalition  minlstrj  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land ;  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  lord  North  aiid 
Pox,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Burke,  paymaster. 

,    ,    .,1     ^.WU^,K 
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1757-1784.     War  Of  the  EnglfBh  In  India,  see  p.  443. 

In  tlie  epoch  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  English  East  India 
Company  (at  once  sovereigns  and  merchants)  began  the  foundation 
of  an  extensive  empire  in  place  of  the  existing  /actories.  The  vic- 
tories of  lord  CUve  gave  the  English  the  upper  hand  of  the  French, 
and  secured  for  them  Bengal. 

War  with  the  Mahrattda,  who  were  allied  with  the  aiiltan  of  Mj- 
Bore,  Hyder  AH  (+  1782,  his  son,  Tippu  Saib),  with  the  Nizam  of 
Golkonda  and  the  French.  From  the  war  this  conipaiij  came  out  vic- 
torious and  with  greatly  increased  strength.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  younger  Pitt  (1TS3-1301)  the  company  was  subordinated  by 
the  East  India  Bill  (1784)  in  political  and  military  affairs  to  a  royiu 
oommisaion  (board  of  conlrol). 

1768-1779.     VoyoBea  of  James  Cook  (b.  1728;   under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  1759;  d.  1779). 

1.  Aug.  26,  1768,  to  June  11,  1771 !  discovery  of  C<wf»  sCraU  and 
of  the  steait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  2.  July  13, 1772, 
to  July  30, 1775;  touching  at  Neur  Zealand,  Cook  discovered  many 
islands  in  the  Faciflc,  penetrated  to  71°  S.  latitude  and  rounded  Cape 
Horn.  3.  July  12,  1776,  investigation  of  Behring'g  strait ;  on  tho  re- 
turn Cook  was  killed  by  the  natives  ou  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb,  14, 1779. 

i  9.    THE  EXST. 


Decliue  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  Delhi- 
Bahadur  Shah  (1707-1712),  Jahandar  Bhah  ^1712-1713),  son 

and  grandson  of  Awangzeb,  both  under  the   control  of  the  genenil 
Zul-pkar  Khan.     Successful  revolt  of  Farrukhsiyyar   (1713-1719)  ; 
oppression,  revolt,  and  punishment  of  the  Sikhi  in  the  Punjab. 
1715.     Rajpatana  practically  independent  of  the  empire. 

The  Sayyid  chiefs,  Husdin  All  &aA  Abdidid,  placed  two  boy  em- 
perors on  the  throne,  who  were  followed,  after  four  months, 

1719-1748.     Mnbammad  Bhah. 

1720-1748.      Independence  of   the  Deccan   established   under  the 

mzam  ul  Molk,  or  governor. 
1732-1743.     Practical  independence  of  Ondh. 

1739.     Invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Bhai,  of  Persia  ;  sack  of  Delhi. 
1748.     Death  of  Muhammad  Shdhj  from  this  time  the  emperors  were 

but  puppets,  with  a  shadow  only  of  power. 
174S-17S4.    Ahmad  Bhah. 
1748-1761.     Five   invasions   of    India  by  Ahmad   Bhah   Dnnnt, 

Afghan  ruler  of  Kandahar:  1748  ;  1761-1762  ;  1761  (sack  of 

Delhi)  ;  1759 ;  1761. 
1754-1759.      Alamgir   n. ;  capture   of    Delhi  by  the   Mahrattds 

(1759). 
1759-1606,     Bhah  Alam  H. 
1761.     Battle  of  Pauipat  ;  defeat  of  the  Mahratlds  by  the  Afgliaiw 
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under  Atunad  Shah  Duraui.  The  Mabratta  power  was  following 
fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mugh^  emperors.  Under  Saka,  granf 
Bon  of  Sivaji  (p.  389),  the  teal  power  fell  intu  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  a  Brahntan  with  the  title  of  PeBhwa  ;  this  man  and  his 
successors  (.Bdlajr,  1718-1720  ;  Bdji  Rdo,  1721-1740;  Bc^ji  Bdjl 
Rao,  1740-1761  ;  Madha  Rdo,  1761-1772)  built  up  a  confederacy  at 
Poona  while  the  true  sovereigns  sank  into  the  petty  princes  of  Sd- 
rora'and  KolKapur  (the  latter  still  enista).  Under  the  first  three 
Fesfawfis  tlieir  armies  prospered,  they  conquered  the  Deccan  and  ex- 
torted tribute  from  Bengal  (1751).  After  the  defeat  of  Panipat 
(1761),  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  rapidly  declined,  and 
the  confederacy  split  np  into  five  divisions  :  the  Peshwds  (Poona), 
Bhonslds  (^igpur),  Sindhia  (Gwalior),  HoUcar  (Indore),  Gdekwdra 

The  British  in  India. 


When  the  eighteenth  century  opeued,  the  British  i 


t  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  (Calcutta).     The  French  had  a 

fftcto^  at  Pondicherri,  south  of  Madras.     This  eastern  coast  land, 

the  Aomaric,  was  under  the  Nawdb  (Nabob)  of  Areot,  a  subordinate 

of  the  Nuam  of  Haidardbdd  (Deccan). 

1744-1748.  War  between  France  and  England  In  Enrope  ;  fol- 
lowed by  war  between  these  powers  in  India.  Dapleix,  gov- 
ernor of  Pondicherri. 

1746.  Capture  of  Madras  by  the  French ;  it  was  restored  in  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1751-1754.  War  between  French  and  British  In  India.  De- 
fense of  Aroot  by  CUve  (Robert  Clive,  b.  1725,  clerk  in 
Madras  1743,  ensign  1744,  paymaster  1748 ;  in  England  17S3- 
1755 ;  governor  of  Bengal  1758  ;  Irish  peer,  baron  Clive  of 
Plassey,  1760  ;  governor  of  Bengal  1766-1767  ;  committed 
suicide  Nov.  22, 1774). 

1756-1763.  Seven  T'ears'  War  in  Burope  (p.  403)  and  Amer- 
ica (p.  420).     War  between  the  British  and  French  in  India. 

175^  June  29.  "  Black  Hale  of  Calcutta."  The  young  Nawdb 
(Nabob)  of  Bengal,  Sirdj-nd-Dauld  (Swajah  Doidah).  hav- 
ing quarreled  with  the  English,  seized  Calcutta  and  imprisoned 
146  persona  in  the  military  prison  of  Fort  William,  a  room 
some  eighteen  feet  square.  In  the  morning  but  23  of  the  140 
were  alive.  Clive  recaptured  Calcutta,  took  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Chandamagar  and  defeated  a  much  more  numerous 
force  under  Surajah  Douddh  in  the 

1757.  June  23.    Battle  of  Plassey. 

Mir  Ja/ar  was  placed  on  the  (viceregal)  throne  of  Bengal  ;  5ura- 
I'ah  Dotelah  was  soon  put  to  death. 

1758.  CUve  governor  of  Bengal  ;  defeat  of  the  Dutch  (Nov.  1759). 
Establishment  of  British  influence  ss  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  in  the  south. 
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1760,  Jan.  22.     Battle  of  ■Wandewash;  defeat  of  the  French  imder 

Lally  by  colonel  (afterwaMa  air  Eyre)  Coote.     Destructicui  of 

the  French  power  in  India. 

The  Bntiah  having  deposed  Mir  Ja/ar  and  set  up  Mir  Koaim  as 

Nawdb  in  1761  were  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  latter  (massacre 

of  Patnd,  1763).    Sepoy  matmy,  1764. 

17C4.     Battle  of  Baxar  won  by  major  Miotro  over  Shah  Alam,  the 

emperor.  Conquest  of  Oudh. 
1765.  Settlement  of  Indian  relations  by  Clive,  again  governor  of 
Bengal  (1705-1767).  Oudh  reBtored  to  the  NawSb  ;  Alla- 
kdbad  and  Kara  given  to  the  emperor.  Shah  Alam,  the  British  re- 
ceived the  financial  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Oriasa,  and  the 
sovereignly  over  the  Northern  Circarg, 
1771.     Shah  AUan  submitted  to  the  MahntiUh. 

Famine  in  Bengal  ;  bad  condition  of  the  company's  aifairs  ;  its 
servants  grew  rich  on  extortions  and  perquisites,  but  the  com- 
pany was  near  bankmptcj.     Fiulure  of  Olive's  system  of  man- 
agement. 
1772-1774.    Vfanoa  RastlDga,  governor  of  Bengal  (b.  1732;  clerk 
in  Bengal  1749  ;  member  of  government  1761  ;  in  England; 
member  of  council  in  Madras  176o;  governor  of  Bengal  1772, 
of  India  1774;  recalled  1786,  impeached  1788,  acquitted  1795, 
privy  counselor  1814,  died  1818). 
1774-1785.     Warren  HaatiDBB,  governor-general  of  India.     Coun- 
cil of  five  instead  of  twelve,  Hastings  having  the  casting  vote. 
Introduction  of  reforms  in  administration  ;   acqnirement  by 
the  British  of  complete  control  of  the  finances  of  the  empire. 
Opposition  of  Philip  Francis  (Junius?). 
Holding  that  the  emperor  had  broken  the  agreement  with  Clive  by 
joining  the  Mabrattiis,  Hastings  sold  AUahdbifd  and  Kara  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oudh.     The  resistance  of  Ckait  Sink,  the  lUji  of  Benarti, 
to  the  demands  of  Hastings  was  fanned  into  a  rebellion  ;  Hastings 
ehaiged  the  mother  of  the  governor  of  Oudh  [^Begam  of  Oudh)  with 
abetting  the  rebel,  and  ertorted  over  £1,000,000  from  her.      For 
these  acts  Hastings  was  impeached  in  parliament  on  his  return  to 
England  (1788-1795  ;  speech  of  Burke),  but  acquitted. 

War  with   the  Mahraltds   (1778-1781),  and  with  Haidar  Ali  of 
Mysore  and  his  son  Tipu  (Tippu  SaA}. 

China. 
1721-1735.     Tans-ohinB. 
1735-1795.     Kleu-lmiE. 

Annexation  of  Hi,  Conquest  of  Easl  Turkestan.  Unsuccess- 
ful invasion  of  Cochin  China  and  Burmah.  Suppression  of  a  Moham- 
medan revolt  in  Kau-sah.  Severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Liter- 
ary labors  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  poet;  foundation  of  four 
libraries. 


Japan.  —  Frcmce. 


From  1654  to  1853  the  histon-  of  this  country  h  marked  by  few 
events  of  interest.  Under  the  Tokuguwa  Shoguna,  many  of  whom 
were  fitmous  for  their  active  interest  in  science  and  literature,  the 
people  prt^reHsed  in  civilization  and  the  diffusion  of  education.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century  the  country  began  to  feel  the 
eoii  effects  of  the  long  peace  :  wealth,  luxury,  enervatiun.  lyetBUlta 
1650-1681  ;  ooastruction  of  a  cooperative  history  of  Japan,  the  Dai 
Nihon  Shi,  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Mito;  department  of 
aatronomy;  growth  of  Yedo.  Tounayoalti,  1681-1708,  flie  friend  of 
letoning.  Kaempfer  in  Japan.  foBhimone,  1T17-1T44,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Tokugawaa  ;  revision  of  the  eriminal  code  ;  introduction 
of  sugar-cane  ;  foundation  of  a  free  hospital  at  Yedo  ;  hygienic  in- 
formation distributed  throughout  the  country  (population  of  Japan  in 
1744, 26,080,000).!  ^^^i  1763-1770  an  empress  sat  on  the  Mikado's 
throne. 

1780-1816.  The  Mikado  Eokalni  ;  the  Shoguns  ;  lyeham  1763- 
1786  ;  lyenori  1787-1837.  Reformation  of  the  administra- 
tion. During  this  reign  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  increased 
ntpidJy,  while  sevecal  attempts  of  the  Rnssians  to  open  inter- 
course with  Japan  were  brusquely  repulsed. 

SIO.   FRANCE. 

1715-1774.     Louis  XV.,  five  years  old, 

the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIT.,  whose  son  (the  daaphirt 
Louis),  and  grandson  (the  duke  of  Bwrgyindy)  died  before  him. 
1715-1723.     PUllp,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  minority 

of  Louis  XV.  He  set  the  country  (and  the  king)  an  example 
of  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  His  favorite  was  cardinal  Du- 
bois (I  1723),  a  man  of  low  birth  and  oharncter,  but  of  considerable 
ability.  Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  alliance  with 
England  (1717,  p.  349)  ;  religious  tolerance.  The  quadruple  alli- 
ance, p.  397.  War  with  Spain  ;  marshal  Berwick  in  Spain  ;  peace, 
Feb.  17,  1720  (treaty  of  London  ;  the  emperor  received  SicUy,  Savoy 
obtiuned  Sardinia), 
1718-1720.    I>aw'a  Ulsaloaippl  aoheme. 

In  his  financial  distress  the  recent  grasped  at  the  dazzling 
plans  of  the  Scotchman,  John  Law.  Royal  baijc  ;  company  of  the 
west ;  grant  of  Loutaiana.  Popular  infatuation.  Enormous  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  ;  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000,000 
francs,  based  on  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Sudden  collapse  of  the 
bank  and  the  company,  bringing  widespread  disaster  (1720).  See 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  (p.  437). 
1723-1720.     Administration  of   the  duke   of  Bourbon.     The  young 

king  married  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king  of  Poland, 
I  Beed,  i.  p-  236. 
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Stanislata  Lescdnski,  having  broken  off  the  projected  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  aent  back  the  princess  t<i  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  Fbilip  V.  Louis  was  under  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  cardinal 
Fleury,  who  overthrew  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  hia  favorite  the  mar- 
quise de  Prie,  and  banished  them  from  court. 
1726-1743.     AdmiuiBtration  of  Fleury. 

Participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  encces- 
Bion,  p.  398;  in  the  vrar  of  the  AuBtriaa  succeeslon,  p.  400;  in 
the  Seven  iream'  'War,  p.  403i  war  with  England  and  the  peace 
of  Palis,  pp.  422,  441. 

Persecution  of  the  Jansenista.     Miracles  at  the  cemetery  of   St. 
Medard.    Convubionnairea.    Closure  of  the  cemetery,  1732. 


After  the  death  of  Flenry  (1743),  government  of  miEtrcasea  and  of 
ministers  yrhom  they  placed  in  ofBce.     SenselesB  expenditure  and  re- 
volting arbitrary  nue.     Marquise  de  Chaleauroax. 
1745-1764.     Marquise  de  Fompadoux  (^Lenormant  dEtiolea). 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  ;    victory   of    Marshal   Saxe 
over  the  aUies  {p.  402  and  438). 
Struggle  between  the  church,  parliament,  and  crown. 
The  due  de  Cholseul,  a  friend  of  Pompadour,  minister. 

1756.  Hostilitiea  with  England  in  North  America  led  to  war  (p. 
438). 

1757,  Jan.  5.    Attempted  assassinatiou  of  Louis  XV.  by  Damtena, 

who  was  barbarously  tortured  and  torn  by  four  horses. 

1768.  Death  of  the  queen. 

1769.  Anuesation  of  Corsica. 

The  immoraUty  and  extravagance  of  the  court  reached  its  height 
when  Louis  XV.,  toward  the  eloae  of  his  reign,  caiue  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  shameless  prostitute  Jeanne  Vaubernier,  by  marriage  with 
a  Buperannimted  courtier, 
1769-1774.     Countesa  DnBairy. 

Contest  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  abollslled 
in  1771  by  the  chancellor,  MaupBOu,  and  superseded  by  a  Conseii  du 
JRoi,  without  pohtieal  privileges.  The  parliament  waa,  however,  re- 
stored under  the  nest  reign.  Facte  de  famine ;  a  ooiupany  in  which 
the  king  was  shareholder,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  com  supply, 
1774,  May  10.    Death  of  Louis  XV.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 

1774-1792-    Louis  XVI., 

whose  moral  purity  and  sincere  good-will,  neutralized  by  a 
total  lack  of  energy,  were  unable  to  quiet  the  approaching  storm  of 
the  revolution  by  feeble  attempts  at  reform.  Restoration  of  the 
parliament.  Louis,  whUe  dauphin  (1770)  had  married  Marie  An- 
ioinetCe,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  queen,  at  first 
extremely  ptmular,  aoon  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  became 
tax  object  of^the  grossest  slanders,  particularly  m  connection  with 
the  scandalous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (1785  ;  given  to  the 
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queen  by  cardinal  Rohan;  oounteBS  Lamolhe).    Her  influence  niis  an 
evil  one,  being  exerted  for  the  maiiitenBiice  of  the  Bfstem  of  favorit- 
ism, aud  for  the  resistance  of  reforms. 
1774^1781.     MaurepBH,  the  king's  favorite  miniBter. 
1774—1776,  May.     Turgot  niiniflter  of  marine  and  finance. 
1777—1781.     Necker,  raimBter  of  finance  ;  abolition  of  six  hundred 

superfluous  ofBcea. 
1778.    Alliance  between  Fronoe  and  the  United  BtatM  of  America 
(p.  429). 
For  the  paj^cipation  of  France  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, see  p.  429,  etc. 

1781.    Publication  of  tlie  compte  rendu  by  Necker.    On  the  death  of 

Maurepat  the  Comte  de  Vergennea  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the 

king. 

1783-1 787T    Calonne,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  n 

Great  extravagance  of  the  court ;  contraction  of  a 
debt. 

1787,  Feb.  22.    ABsemblT  of  notables  summoned  at  Tersulles. 
Fall  of  Calonne. 
De  Biienne,  ministei  of  finance.     Dissolution  of  the  aaaembly 
fMaj  26).     Opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  re- 
fused to  register  the  reform. 
Edicts,  alleging  that  such  changes  needed  the  approval    of   the 
states-general.     Bamshment  of  the  parliament  to  Troyes.    An  agree- 
ment was  patched  np,  but  on  the  retail  of  the  parliament,  a  still  more 
afgravated  quanel  broke  out  concerning  new  loans. 
1788,  Jan.    Presentation  of  grievances.    Arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 
parliament.     Abolition  of  that  body,  the  place  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  eour  jiUnikre,  nominated  by  the  king.     Bevolta 
in  the  provinces. 
Summons  of  a  states-general  for  May  5,  1789. 
1788,  Aug.    De  Brieiue  resigned  office.    Heoker  recalled. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST   FRENCH    REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1789-1815). 

The  revolution  ran  through  three  stages  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo- 
crat republic,  three  other  penods  brought  it  gradually  through  a  reac- 
tion back  to  absolute  monarchy,  after  which  came  a  time  of  cortstiiuiiontU 
monarchy,  then  a  rgnAlic,  then  the  second  empire,  then  a  republic 

1.  States  Oeneial  and  Conatttnent  Assembly  (ConstituanU')  ; 
from  Maj^B  (June  17),  1789,  te  Sept.  30, 1791  (2^  years).  A  limited 
(constitutional)  monarchy.     Influence  of  the  higher  middle  clasiie$. 

2.  The  LeglBlatlve  Assemblr  (Legisiatif)  ;  from  Oct.  1.  1791,  te 
Sept.  21,  1792  (almost  a  year).  Monarchy  still  further  limited,  then 
suspended.     Increase  of  the  power  of  the  Uiaer  dosses. 

3.  The  National  Convention  {Convention  Nalionate);  from  Sept. 
21, 1792,  to  Oct.  A  1795  (mew  than  three  years);  called  to  frame  a 
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new  coimtitution,  it  first  abolished  tlie  monarchy  and  condemned  the 
king  to  death  ;  it  supported  the  Rei|;n  of  Terror,  and  then  overthrew 
it.     It  led  the  resistance  to  foreign  toes. 

N.  B.  The  left  of  the  constitnent  was  the  right  of  the  leeUla- 
tive,  and  tlie  left  of  the  legiaUtlve  was  (at  firatj  the  right  of  the 
oonventloii. 

4.  The  Direotoiy  (KrectoiTe):  from  Oct.  26, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799 
(18  Btmnaire,  An.  VIII.)  more  than  four  years.  The  middle  classes 
recovered  their  influence.  Party  divisions.  The  army.  General 
Bona^rte's  coup  d'etat. 

5.  The  Consulate  (conxvlat'),  at  first  provisional  then  definitive, 
from  Dec.  25,  1799,  to  May  20,  1804  (4i  years)  ;  civil  and  military 
rule,  virtually  of  one  man  ;  progress  of  French  arms. 

6.  The  (flrst)  Empire;  from  May  20,  1804  to  (April,  1814)  June 
22,  1815  (about  eleveu  years).  HapoleOD  I.  made  France  the  con- 
trolling power  on  the  continent,  but  was  finally  overthrown.' 

General  Canaee  of  tbe  Revolntlon. 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  eig-btAenth  century  —  a  spirit  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  reformation  of  all  existing  institotions.  Attacks  of 
French  writers  upon  chureh  and  state.  Montesquieu  (1639-1755)  ; 
Voltaire  (1694-1778)  ;  HousBeau  (1670-1741)  ;  the  Encyclopedia 
(1751-1780),  the  work  of  the  Encyclopedists :  Holbach  (1723- 
1789)  ;  Helvetins  (171&-1771)  ;  Diderot  (1713-1784)  ;  D'Alem- 
bert  (1717-1783)  ;  Condillac  (;i715-1789). 

2.  The  unequal  divtsion  and  maerabU  cidtivation  of  the  land  (nearly 
two  thirds  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clei^  and  the  nobles), 
and  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  ffiaids,  which  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry. 

3.  The  arbUrary  government,  Uie  abiaes  m  the  admaiislration,  the  un- 
eqxfol  appm-tionment  of  the  burdent  of  taxation.  Since  1614,  the  consti- 
tutional assembly  oi  the  kingdom,  the  etats-generaux  had  not  been 
summoned  (p.  325).  Control  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  arbitrary 
warrants  of  imprisonment  (lettres  de  cachet,  Bastilie)  of  thoir  property 
by  arbitrary  taxation. 

In  opposition  to  the  right  assumed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
refuse  the  registration  of  edicts  of  taxation,  tiie  coart  had  recourse 
to  beds  of  justice  (^lits  de  justice,  a  despotic  enforcement  of  registra- 
tion), and  Uic  banishment  of  members  of  parliament.  Commissions 
in  the  army,  places  in  parliament,  and  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
were  purcluisable,  but  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  nobles.  3te  pHviUged 
classes  (nobility  and  clergy)  were  allowed  many  privileges  m  regard 
to  the  direct  taxes,  althongb  by  no  means  eiempt  by  them.'  Continu- 
ation in  the  country  of  the  oppressive  feudal  burdens  (corvees,  enforced 
labor  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  public  roads  without  pay),  ex- 
actions of  the  feudal  lords,  who  wasted  their  revenues  in  the  capital 
and  gave  the  peasants  neither  protection  nor  assistance  in  return, 
TaOle,  land  and  property  tax;  gaheUe,  tax  on  salt. 


"  Von  Sybol,  GMciicAi*  der  Rteoliitiontttit, 
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First  French  Revolution. 


Special  Cause. 


The  immense  publie  debt  and  the  dejicii.  The  yearly  deficit  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  his  costly,  often  senseless 
buildings  (Versaiites  with  its  basins  and  fountaina  lying  in  a  district 
totally  witliout  water),  and  to  his  ertravagaut  tourt ;  it  grew  under 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  cost  of  the  North 
American  war  under  Louis  XVI.  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  of 
the  yearly  income.  As  TwgolU  (1774^1776)  attempts  at  reforms 
(removal  of  internal  duties  on  commerce;  abolition  of  the  corvae,  abo- 
lition of  many  guilds),  Necker's  (1T76-1TS1)  economical  admimstra- 
tion,  and  the  assembly  of  notables  summoned  upon  the  advice  of 
Colonne  (17S7),  brought  no  relief,  the  king  took  the  advice  of 
NecheT,  who  had  reassumed  office  (1788),  and  resolved  upon  the 
1789,  May  5.  Bumtnons  of  the  Etats-O^n^aux  to  Ver- 
lailks,  with  a  double  representation  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  third  estate  (tiers  etat),  nobles  300,  clergy  300,  commons  600.  Dis- 
pute abont  the  manner  of  debating  and  of  voting  (whether  vot«B  should 
be  cast  bv  the  orders  as  such,  or  by  each  member  individually) 
which  broke  ont  during  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  members. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  demanded  a  separate  verification,  the  com- 
mons wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  common.  The  true  question 
was  whether  the  legislative  bttdy  should  consist  of  a  lower  house  of 
commons,  and  an  upper  house  of  nobles  and  clergy  which  would  cheek 
the  lower,  or  of  one  bouse  in  which  ilie  commons  equaled  in  number 
the  nobles  and  clergy  together.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Sieyes 
(author  of  the  remarkable  pamphlet  asking.  What  u  Ike  third  estate  T) 
the  representatives  of  the  thiid  estate  assumed  the  title  of  the 


1789.     SoBpension  of  the  meetings  for  three  days ;  the  hall 
June  20.     closed  to  the  members,  who  at  last  resorted  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tannlB  court  (jea  de  pautne)  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  given  tlie  realm  a  constitution.     Pres- 
ident BaiUt/.     Many  of  flic  clergy  and  some  nobles  joined  the 
assembly. 
June  23.    Fruitless  royal  sitting  ;  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
meet  in  three  lionsea. 
Principal  orator  of  the  assembly  :  Mirabeau  {Riquetti,  count 
ijf  Mirabeau,  bom  1749,  of  remarkable  talent,  but  dissolute, 
in  debt,  at  variance  with  his  family,  elected  in  Provence  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate).     The  lepreseotatiTeB  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  join  the  thlid  estate  by  re- 
quest of  the  king.     Concentration  of  troops  near  Paris. 
Rumors  of  a  pnrpose  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Neoker  (July  11)  caused  the 

1789.     Storm  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille  in  Paris 
July  14.     (murder  of  De  Launay),  Camilie  Desmoulins.     Paris  in  the 
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hands  of  the  mob  Bcarcel;  controlled  by  the  electors  who  had 
chosen  the  deputies  from  Paris  for  the  assembly  and  now  sat 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  as  a  provisional  government.  Necker 
recalled.  Iiafajette  commander  of  the  newly  established 
National  QoiEird.  Bailly  mayor  of  Paris.  Adoption  of  the 
tricohr:  blue,  red  (colors  of  Paris),  white  (color  of  France). 
Beginning  o[  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  count  of 
Arlnu,  second  brother  of  the  king,  prince  Conde,  Polignac. 

Rising  of  the  peasants  ag^st  the  feudal  lords  in  Datipiine,  Pro- 
vence, and  Burgundy.  Riots,  provisional  governments,  guards  In  the 
provincial  cities. 

Aug.  4.     Voluntary  surrender  by  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 

(vicomle  de  NoaUles)  at  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges  ;  abo- 

litioii  of  the  titles,  prohibitiou  of  the  sale  of  offices,  dissolutioii 

of  the  guilds,  etc. 

Aug.  27.     Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.     Discussion  of  the  T«to 

Oct.  6, 6.  Outbreak  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  caused  by  hnnger,  the  bribes 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  rumors  of  an  intended  reaction. 
March  of  a  band,  consisting  principally  of  women,  to  Versailles.  The 
royal  family,  rescned  by  Lafayette,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
whither  the  national  assembly  followed  tbem.  200  members  re- 
signed. 

Democratic  monarchical  oonstltntloii :  one  chamber  with  legisla- 
tive power  and  the  sole  right  of  initiation.  The  royal  ueto  was  sus- 
pensive only,  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  measnre  for  two  legislative 
terms.  The  king  could  not  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  without 
the  consent  of  tlie  chamber,  ratification  by  which  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  all  foreign  treaties. 

In  order  to  reUeve  the  financial  distress  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
were  declared  public  property.  AsBlgnats,  notes  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  for  security  the  public  lands,  the  value  of  which  was 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  issue  of  notes  (a  check  which  was  inopera- 
tive).   The  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1790.  July  14.  National  federation  in  Paris ;  the  Constitu- 
tioD  accepted  by  the  king. 
Abolition  of  the  old  provinces  and  gouemmenta;  Prance  divided 
into  eighty-tiiree  departments,  named  after  rivers  and  monntains  ; 
these  departments  being  subdivided  into  374  districts  and  canioru. 
The  commwics  were  left  unchanged  (44,000);  tax  qaaiifieation  for  the 
exercise  of  actiee  suffrage  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  ehose 
electors  (4ledeurs)  who  then  elected  the  representatives  (746)  for  a  legis- 
lature with  a  term  of  two  years.  The  admimstrative  ofGcers  of  the 
departments  and  districts  were  selected  from  the  dectorsj  the  munj- 
cipal  officers  and  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  great  body  of  voters, 
the  active  citizens.  Each  department  and  each  district  had  a  local 
assembly.  Abolition  of  the  parliaments  and  the  old  judicial  constitu- 
tion. Juries.  Abolition  of  hereditary  nobility,  titles,  and  coats-of-artua. 
Dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  excepting  those  having  educa- 
tion and  the  care  of  the  sick  for  their  objects.     Civil  organization  of 
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the  clergy;  the  pastors  to  be  chosen  bj  the  voters  of  the  districts,  the 
bishops  bj  the  voters  of  the  depai'tments.  Only  one  third  of  the 
ecclesiastics  submitted  to  the  new  constitation  by  taking  the  required 
oath,  so  that  henceforward,  there  was  a  distinction  between  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oath  (^prilrei  asienaenlea)  and  priests  who  had  not 

Clubs  had  existed  since  1789  ;  the  Jaoobliu,  named  after  their 
place  of  assembly,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dominican  monks 
nom  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  {Robespierre),  soon  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state  ;  the  CordellerH,  who  held  their  meetings  in  a  monastery 
.  of  Franciscans  (^Danlon,  Marai,  CamUl)  Destwuins,  Heberl) ;  the 
FeniUamta,  moderate  monarchists  who  had  separated  from  the  Jaco- 
bins (La/ayetU,  Bailly).  Reorganization  of  the  municipality  (eom- 
mnue)  of  Paris,  in  forty-eight  sections;  84,000  voters  (pop.  800,000); 
general  council,  executive  board  (44).  Each  section  had  its  primary 
assembly. 

1790,  Sept.    FaU  of  Necker. 

Alliance  between  the  court  and  Miraheiau,  who  eudeaTtved  to  stem 
the  revolution  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  throne. 

1791,  April  2.     Death  of  Mirabeav,. 

June  20.  FUght  of  the  king.  Stopped  at  Varermes,  brought  back  to 
Farls  (June  25).  Unprovoked  assault  on  a  meeting  is  the 
Champs de  Mars  (July  IT,  "massacre of  the  Champs  de Mars.") 
Suspended,  reinstated  by  the  moderate  party  (Sept.),  Louis 
XVl.  accepted  the  coiutitntlon  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted. Dissolution  of  the  assembly  (Sept.  30)  after  it  had 
voted  that  none  ot  its  members  should  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  next  legislature. 

1791,  Oct.  1-1792,  Sept.     Legislative  Assembly. 

745  representatives,  mostly  from  the  middle  class.  Parties  : 
the  right,  composed  of  constitutionalists,  royalists,  Feaillants,  became 
weaker  with  eveiy  day.  The  left  side,  comprising  the  majority,  was 
divided  into  :  1.  Moderate  republicans  (the  plain,  la  plaine),  contain- 
ing the  group  of  the  Oirondlsta  (so  called  after  its  leading  members 
from  Bm^eaux,  the  department  of  the  Ginmde),  Gfiodet,  Vergniaud, 
Bristol,  etc.,  adrocates  of  a  federal  republic.  2.  The  Monntalu  (la 
mODtagne,  Us  monlagnards},  so  called  from  their  seats,  which  were  die 
highest  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  radicals,  adherents  of  a  united, 
indivisible  republic  (une  et  indititriWe).  Thw  were  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers.  Pe'tion,  mayor 
of  Paris. 

1791,  Aug.     Meeting  at  PUInitz  between 
1786-1797.      Prederio   "Williain   IL,    king   of   Prussia 

{WoUner,  Bischofswerder),  and 
1790-1792.     Leopold  II.,  the  emperor. 

Prelimina^  understanding  in  regard  to  Eastern  matters,  the 

political  relations,  and  the  French  disturbances. 


""IV^ 
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1791,  Sept     Anneiadon  of  Avigrum  (maasacres)  and  the  Venaiasin  to 

France. 

1792,  Feb.    AlliaJice  between  A-ustria  and  Prusaia.    Leopold  was  suc- 

ceeded by 

1782-1806.  Francis  H.  (As  emperor  of  Austria,  Fran- 
cis L  until  1835). 

1792-1797.     War  between  France  and  the  First  Coali- 
tion. 
A  Girondist  ministry  (Roland,  Dumouriez)  took  the  place  of  the 

constitutionalist  ministr;,  whose  fall  was  caused  by  the  declaration  of 

PillnUz. 

April  20.  DeclatatioQ  of  war  against  Austria.  Three  armies  in  the 
field.  Rockamiteau  (48,000),  between  Dunkirk  and  Philippe- 
ville;  Lafayette  (52,000),  between  FhilippeTille  and  Lautei- 
bourg;  Luckner  (42,000),  between  Lanterbourg  and  Basle. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  agniost  the  French,  which  increased 
the  revolutionary  excitement  at  Paris.  Dismissal  of  the  min- 
istry  of  Roland  (June  13). 

June  20.  Invasion  of  the  Tuileriea  by  the  mob.  Calm  behavior  of 
the  king  ;  the  bonnet  rouge. 

July  11.  The  Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  in  dan- 
ger. Formation  of  a  volunteer  army  of  revolutionists  through- 
out the  country.    Threatening  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunt' 

The  municipal  council  of  Paris  broken  up  and  its  place  nsnrped  by 

commissioners  from  the  sections  ;  the  nere  commune  (2S8  members). 

Aug.  10.  {TerUh  of  Avffust).  Stoim  of  the  TuUeiiee  by  the  mob,  m 
consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the  king  to  the  Swiss  guards, 
who  were  advancing  victoriously,  to  cease  firing.  Massacre  of 
the  Swiss  guards.     The  king  took  refuge  in  the  ball  of  the 

Aug.  13.  Assembly,  was  suspended,  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
temple  (the  old  house  of  the  Knights  Templars).  Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons.  The  Jacobins  in  power.  Call  of 
a  national  convention,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

Aug.  20.  Lafayette,  impeached  and  proscribed,  fled,  was  captured  by 
the  Austriaiis  and  imprisoned  in  Oim&z  (till  1796).  Venfun 
taken  by  the  Prussians  ;  battles  at  Grandpre  and  Valmy. 

Sept.  2-7.  Jail  delivery  at  Paris  ;  terrible  massacre,  lasting  five 
days,  of  royalists  and  constitutionalists  detuned  in  the  prisons, 

instigated  by  the  city  council  and  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice. 

Like  scenes  took  place  at  Versailles,  Lyom,  Rheiaa,  Meaux  and  Or- 

20  Sept.  French  {Dumouriez,  Kellermann)  success  at  Valmy  against 
the  allies  (duke  of  Brunswick). 

1792,  Sept.  21-1795,  Oct.  National  Convention  com- 
posed entirely  of  republicans  (749  members,  486  new 
men).     Faities,  Girondists  (right,    Vergniaud,  Brissot) 
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and  the  Mountain  (left ;  members  tor  Paris,  Sobespierre, 
duke  of  Orleans   (Philip  Egtdite),  Danion,  Collot  d" 
Herbois). 
1793.    Abolition  of  the  Dionarchr-    France  declared  a 
Sept.  21.    Eepublic. 

Sept  22  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. Ciioyen  el  atoyenne ;  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  agunst 
emigranta;  tit  et  tot.  Inglorioiui  retreat  of  the  Pmssians  tbroagh 
Chmnpagne  to  LytxenAoitrg  and  across  the  Rhine.  The  French  general, 
Cualine,  took  Speier,  MaiTa,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,     Occupation 

I.    He 

The 

stance 
11  peoples  who  wished  to  throw  oft  their  present  goveiu- 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  ;  the  Schelde  opened  to  commerce  (p. 
408). 

1792,  Dec.-1793,  Jan.    Trial  of  IkiuIb  XVI.  before  the  convention. 

Sarr^  prosecutor  ;  Maiesherbes,  Deaeze,  Tronchet,  for  the  de- 
Proposed  appeal  to  the  nation  rejected.  January  15, 683  votes  out 
of  721  dectarea  the  king  guilty.  Jan.  16,  361  votes,  e^ctly  a  major- 
ity (among  them  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (E^lite),  were  cast 
tmcondUioialiy  for  death,  360  being  cast  for  impnsomnent,  banish- 
ment, or  death  with  respite. 

1793>  Jan.  21.    Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.  1.     War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain. 

EngUmd,  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Empire,  joined  the  alliance 
gainst  France,  Sardinia  having  been  at  war  with  the  latter  power 
smoe  July,  1792.  Aimeiation  of  Belgium.  The  emigrants,  under  the 
prince  of  Cond^  proclaimed  Loula  XVIL,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

Royalistic  revolt  in  the  Vendee,  upon  occasion  of  a  levy  of  recmits. 
(ChareOe,  Stoffiet,  Calhelineau,  La  Rochejaquelein). 

The  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Cobaro  defeated  Damouriet  at 
ITeerwiaden  (March  18),  and  recaptnred  Brussela.     Dumouriez  went 
over  to  the  Austrians  with  the  duke  of  ChaHrea,  Louis  Philippe,  son 
of  Egaliie'. 
March  9.     Establishment  of  the  revolntlanary  trlbnnal. 

At  Paris,  in  the  convention,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  between 
the  Gironditts  and  the  Mountain.  After  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  the 
Orleanisli,  belonging  to  the  Mountain,  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^),  protector,  all  power  centred  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the 

1793.  Committee  of  Pnblic  Safety  (Comite  du  Salut 
April  6.     PMic).     Composed  of  nine  (afterwards  twelve)  members, 
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who  exeFcised  dictatorial  power.  Leaders  :  Dcmton  ^from  the 
flrat);  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Coulkon  (these  three  in  July)  ; 
i>ft«iwiuds,  Camoi,  who  managed  the  military  department 
only,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  (Sept.).  The  third,  and  in  realitj 
the  greatest  power  m  the  state,  was  the  cominime  of  Paris, 
now  reorganized  on  the  hasis  ot  manhood  soSrage,  and  acting 
through  ita  committee,  now  numbering  only  twenty,  at  the 
HStet  de  Ville,  under  tlio  guidance  of  Ckaumette,  and  especially 
ot  He'berC  (editor  of  Le  Pere  Duchesne). 
Financial  difUcuItiea.  New  issues  of  assignats  based  on  the 
lands  of  the  emigrants,  the  sale  of  which  was  ordered. 


tempts  to  check  the  depreciation  of  assignats  by  severe  penal- 
June  2.    An  uprising  of  the  mob,  organized  by  the  oommiuie  of 
Paris,  commanded  by  Heariot,  compelled  the  convention  to  ar- 
rest thirty-one  Girondista  (Brissof,  Vergniaud,  Pc'liim), 

The  second,  fully  democratic  constitution,  as  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, was  sent  te  the  primary  assemblies  of  voters  for  ratification,  but 

1793,  July  13.    Assassinatian  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (executed 

Jidy  IS). 
1793-1794.     Beign  of  Terror  in  France. 

Bobeapierre  at  the  head  of  the  state.  Revolutionary  commit- 
tees throughout  the  country.  Commissaries  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  committed  unheard-of  atrocities  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
provinces.  Taliien  at  Bordeaux,  Lebon  in  Arras,  Carrier  in  Nantes, 
Ckaliier,  Co\ahon,Fouehe,  Collot  d'Herbois  in  Iiyona. 

Uainz  captured  by  the  Prussians  after  a  siege  of  three  months 
(July).  The  allies  took  the  fortresses  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes. 
For  this  reason  Cusdne  was  eieciited  at  Paris.  The  English  laid  siege 
to  Toulon.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  were  driven  hack  ai,  almost 
all  points.  Revolts  in  the  interior,  partially  conducted  by  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  Paris.  '  Energetic  measures  of  the  committee 
of  public  saf^y  (Camot). 

1793,  Ang.  23.  Levy  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  Fourteen  armies  were  soon  placed  in  the  field.  Caen, 
Bordeaux,  Maraeilies,  conquered  by  the  republicans.  Lyons 
Oct.  captured  after  a  two  months'  siege  and  partially  destroyed  ; 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  (Ci>Ho(,FoucAe;  la  commttne  affran- 
cAie.) 
Sept.  17.  Establishment  of  a  maximwn  price  for  a  vast  nnmbec  of 
commodities  ;  also  for  wages.  The  state  exacted  all  its  labor 
and  goods  at  the  maximum  price  and  paid  in  assignats  at  the 
face  value,  the  market  value  being  one  third  of  the  face. 
Law  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  suspeeted  (lot 
des  suspects)  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  republic. 
Defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at  ChoUet  (Oct.  20)  and  at  Le  Matu 
(Dec.  12).  Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Nantea  (15,000  persoiu 
put  to  death  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  Decent 
1  her  by  Carrier  j  noyades,  fusillades,  mari-iages  repubUcains). 
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Oct.  16.     Execution  of  the  queen,  Maria  Antoinette. 
Oct.  31.     Execution  of  tlie  GirondlBta  (21).    Reign  of  the  reroln- 
tionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  (Place  de  la  Revolution,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde)  ;  Fouquier- rinmlle,  public  prosecutor. 
Sixty  executions  a  month ;  ncg-lect  of  legal  forms. 
Execution  of  BaiUy,  EigaUt^  (Nov.),  Madame  Roland.     Abolition 
of  the  worahip  of  God,     Cult  of  reason  (Hibert,  ChaumeUe,  Cloobi). 
Profanation  of  the  royal  sepulchre  at  St.  Denis. 

BevolutionarT  calendar.  Beginning  of  the  year  one,  Sept.  22, 
1792,  The  months  :  Vendamiaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire;  Nivose,  Plu- 
vwse,  Ventose ;  Germinal,  Floreal,  Prairiai ;  Messidor,  Tkermidor, 
Fructidor ;  each  month  had  thirty  days,  five  intercalary  days  (sans  cu- 
lottides),  every  t«ntli  day  a  holiday.  Transportation  of  priests. 
IfUY.  10.  Festival  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame.  AboUtion  of  the  old 
army.  Creation  of  a  new  army.  Capture  of  Conde,  Valen- 
ciennes, Le  Quesnoi  by  the  allies  (Coburg).  Jourdan  commander  of 
the  French  forces. 

Oct.  11-13.     Storm  of  the  French  lines  at  Weissenburg  on  the  Rhine 

by  Austrians  and  Frussiaus  (Pichegru,  commander  of  the  French 

on  the  Rhine,  Hoche,  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle.) 

Kov-     Defeat  of  Hoche  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  KaiseTilautem. 

Dec.     Pichegru  defeated  the  Auatrians  under  Wiarmser.     Retreat  of 

the  auies  across  the  Rhine.      Woma  and  Speter  recaptured. 

Toulon  rescued  from  the  English. 

-  ~        ■       I  Bon 

militai  ^ 

;  at  Toulon,  cdonel;  after  the  cap- 
ture, hrigadier^general  ;  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  in 
close  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  particularly  with  the  two  Itobet- 
pierref,  although  he  afterward  denied  it  ^). 

1794.  Robespierre  (representing  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety) 
ovushed  both  partiea  which  were  opposed  t«  him,  the  ultra-rev- 
olutionary commune  (HeherHsta)  and  the  moderate  DanUmUtt  (the 
Mountain),  using  one  against  the  other.  After  an  unsueceasful  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection 

March  24.    Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  H^bertists  (ChaumeUe, 
Hehert,  Clools,  etc.).     March  29,  condemnatiou  of  fie  Dan- 
tonista. 
April  6.      Eseoution  of   Itanlon,   Camille    Begmoulins,  H6^uit  de 

Sechdles,  etc. 
April  18.     Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Pichegm  at  Turcoing. 
April  19.    Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  England  and  Prussia  ;  sub- 
sidies for  60,000  men. 
Unhampered  rule  of  the   Committee   of  Public  Safety. 
Robespierre  abolished  the  worship  of  reason  and  caased  the 
convention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  being. 
Jane  8.     Fetes  de  I'Etre  supreme  ;  Robespierre  high  priest 
June  10.     Portentous  increase  of  power  bestowed  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.    Juries  to  convict  without  hearing  evidence  or 
•  P.  Lan&ej,  Ilisioire  de  Napoleon  I. 
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argument.     Euormous  increase  of  eieeutious,  mnning'  up  to 
354  a  month. 
Jnne  25.     Capture  of  Cbarleroi  by  tbe  French. 
June  26.    Battle  of  Flennu,  repolae  of  the  allies  under  Cobui^. 
Evacuation  of  Belgium. 
An  attempt  to  exterminate  the  YendeanB  {Twremi)  caused  a  fresh 
oatbteak  of  the  war. 

Conapiraej  of  the  Mountain  and  the  moderates  againat  Robespierre 
(Tallien,  Frer^m,  Foucke,  Vadier,  CoUold'Herbou,B^ud-Varermes'). 
1794:,  Jul7  27   (9th  Thermidor).    Fall  of  Robespierre, 
aireat  of  the  two  Robeapierres,  of  Couthon  and  St.  Just ; 
being  released  tiiey  were  outlawed,  Burprised  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  executed,  with  eighteen   others.     On  the 
following  days  over  eighty  of  Yaa  party  were  executed. 
The  commune  was  nearly  extinct. 
1794-1795.   The  National  Convention  controlled  by  the  mad- 
Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  fortunate  on  the  bor- 
ders.    The  PrOBsiaDB,  victors  at  Kaiaeralautem  in  May,  1791,  after 
a  second  battle  at  the  same  place  in  Sept.,  retired  across  the  Rhine. 
The  duke  of  Coburg,  defeated  June  26,  1794,  bj  Jourdan  at  Plennia, 
resigned  his  conunand.     The  Austrians  retired  across  the  Rhine  (see 
above). 

In  Paris  the  power  of  the  commune,  of  the  Jacobios,  and  of  tbo 
mob  was  graduallj  broken  by  the  ThermidoriaTts,  or  the  supporters  of 
the  moderate  revolution,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  (called  later  the  jeunesse  doree).  The  Jacobin  club 
cfoaed  (Nov.  12).  Those  Girondists  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
were  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  convention  (Deo.  8,  1794,  March 
8, 1796).     Execution  of  Carrier  and  Foaqaier-Tinmile. 

PuhUc  misery.  Repeal  of  the  maximum  (Dec.  24,  1794).  New 
issues,  increased  depreciation  of  assignats  ;  in  May,  1796,  they  were 
worth  7  per  cent, 

1795,  April  1  (Germinal  12).     Bread  riots  in  Paris  ;  attack  on  the 
convent  suppressed  ;  transportation  of  Billaud,  CoUot,  Barrere, 
Vadier.     Growing  reaction  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Return  of  emigrants.     Reactionary  terror  (The  White  Terror). 
May  20  (Prairial  1).     Insurrection,   or   bread   riot.     Fierce  attack 
upon   the   convention.      Firmness    of    the    president,    Botiig 
d' Anglos.     Suppression  of  the  outbreak.  May  20.     Extermina- 
tion of  the  Mountain. 
Meantime  the   armies    of    France   were   everywhere    successful. 
Piche^  bad  invaded  Holbind  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.      The 
hereditary  stadthalter  fled  to  England, 

1796-1806.     Batavlan  Sepublic  founded,  which  surrendered  Dutch 

Flanders  to  France.     Tuscany  withdrew  from  the  coalition  and 

concluded  peace  with  France,    Prussia,  whose  finances  were  exhausted 

and  which  had  quarreled  with  Austria,  concluded  with  the  conveution 
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1795,  April  5.     Peace  of  Basle  {Hardenberg), 

which  Saiony,  Hanover,  aud  Hesse-Caasel  joined.  Open  condi- 
tions :  1.  France  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  teFiitory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
empire.  2.  A  line  of  demarkation  fixed  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Germany.  Secret  articles :  Prussia  consented  to  the  ateolnte  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  ajid  received  the  assuranee  of 
s  recompense  throngh  secularization. 

After  other  notable  succeasea  of  the  French,  Spain  concluded  the 
1795,  Jul;.     Peace  of  Basle.     Spanish  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
France ;    all    other    conquests    were    restored    (Godoy,   the 
Spitnish  minister,  prince  of  the  peact). 

In  the  naval  war  the  English  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ascend- 

1795,  June  8.     Death  of  the  ten-year-old  dauphin  (Louis  XVII.)  in 

the  temple,  where  he  had  been  most  shamefully  abused.* 
June  27.   English  and  emigrants  land  at  Quiberon  (Brittany)  to  assist 
the  royalists  of  that  region  (^Chmiarui),  but  were  defeated  by 
Hoche  (June  15-20)  aud  over  700  emigrants  execut«d. 

Retaliatory  massacre  of  1,000  republican  prisoners  by  Charett«. 
Concluaion  of  the  war  of  the  Vendue,  defeat  of  the  iusurgents 
by  Hoche.  Execution  of  Stoffiet  and  Charelte  (latter  March  29, 
1796). 

At  Paris  adoption  of  a  new  (third)  constltutloii.  Coiuititntioii 
of  the  year  HI.,  or  1795.  The  executive  power  was  given  to  a 
directory  of  five  persona  ;  the  legislative  to  the  council  of  eldert  (250), 
and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but  it  was  decreed  that  for  the 
first  term,  two  thirds  of  tlie  members  of  both  councils  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  to  this  limitatiou  of  choice  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  royalists  in  the  capital  instigated  an  outbreak  of  the  sedwni 
(cily  districta  or  wards).  On  the  motion  of  Barras,  general  Bona- 
I>arte  wi^  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention.  Bona- 
parte crushed  the  revolt  by  the  bloody  victory  of  the 

1796,  Oct.  6.    13th  Tend^mlalre,  called  the  Day  of  tlie  Seotioiis. 

Cannonade  from  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  convention  dis- 
solved (Oct.  26)  after  having  voted  (Oct.  25,  Brumaire  3)  that 
relativeB  of  emigrants  could  hold  no  ofBce. 

1795-1799-     Government  ot  the  Directory  in  France. 

Substitution  of  mandate  convertible  into  a  specified  amount  of  land 
for  the  assignata,  of  which  145  Hllion  francs  had  been  issued. 

In  the  Vendee,  after  a  short  truce,  a  new  and  bloody  war,  which 
spread  to  Brittaay  (Choaans).  Hoche  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the 
Vendfe  (ended  March  5,  1796). 

By  the  advice  of  Camot  the  directory  undertook  a  triple  attack 
upon  Austria.     1.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meaae  under  Jourdan 

1  The  death  of  the  daapbin,  officially  eBtalltshed  and  evidenced  by  muiy 
wilBeuMs,  i"  beyind  donbt.  The  prelendera  who  as.sumed  his  name  later  were, 
one  aud  all,  JmposlorB. 
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adTAUced  from  the  lower  Khiue  to  Francoma ;  2.  tlie  anny  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  under  Moreau  penetrated  from  the  upper  Rhine  to 
Snabia  and  BaTaria  ;  3.  the  army  of  Italy  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  to  attack  Austria  'm  Italy,  and  nnite  with  the  two  former 
by  way  of  Tyrol. 

The  German  campaien  opened  suoceBsfullj  for  the  Fpenoh.  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau  invaded  south  Germany.  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Bavaria  were  compelled  to  conclude  truces.  Suddenly  fortone 
changed. 

1796.     Archduke   Charles   of  Austria   (brother  of  the   emperwr 
Francis)  took  the  offensive  against  Jourdan,  defeated  hun  at 
lerg  (AugJ,  and  at  ■warzburg  (£■"''  ... 

o  the  Sieg,  and  resigned  his  command. 
upon  Morean,  who  retired  to  the  upper  Bhine  (retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest). 
1796,  Mar.  9.     Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Josephine  de  BeaiAamais. 

1796.  Brilliant  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Starting  from 
Nice  he  followed  the  coast,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 

ApriL  Battles  at  Millesimo,  the  Fiedmontese  at  Mondovi,  and 
compelled  the  Icing  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Amadeus,  to  conclude 

May.     A  separate  peace.     1.  Cession  of   Savoy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.     2.  The  Freuch  garrisoned  the  Fiedmontese 
fortresses. 
Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  declaring  war  on  England. 

May  10.  Fursnit  of  the  Austrians.  Storming  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Iiodi  ;  Napoleon  entered  Milaji  (May  15),  conquered 
the  whole  of  LimAardy  as  far  as  Mantua.  The  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  Pope  and  Naples,  purchased  a  truce 
with  money  and  art  treasures.  Definite  peace  with  the  Pope 
at  Tolentino  in  Feb.  1797 ;  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara. 

1796-1797.     Siege  of  Mantua.     Four  attempts   on  the  part  of 

July.  Feb.  the  Anstiians  to  relieve  the  fortress.  The  AustriauB 
defeated  at  Casligticne,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  at 

Not.  16-19.     Arcole,  and  at 

1797,  Jan.     RivolL     Mantua  surrendered  (Feb.  2). 

I797i  March-April    Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps 

to  meet  archduke  Charles  who  was  advancing  from  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territoiy  rose  against  the  French  ; 
in  Tyrd  and  Bohemia  the  people  were  called  to  arms.  Bonaparte,  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  opened  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the 

1797.     Preliminary  peace  of  Iieoben,  under  the  following  condi- 
April  18.     tioDs,  which,  however,  were  materially   changed  ia   the 
definite  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (see  below). 

1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  Fianoe.  2.  A  congress 
should  mediate  for  peace  with  the  empire  on  the  baais  of  the  integ- 
lity  of  the  empire.    3.  Austria  ceded  the  region  beyond  the  Ot^io, 
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receiving  in  return  the  Venetian  territory  between  the  Oglio,  Po, 
and  Adriatic  ^whieh  she  was  to  conquer  for  herself),  Venetian  Dal- 
ntalia  and  Istiia,  and  the  fortreBsea  of  MarUua,  I'eschiera,  and  Pahna 
Nona.  4  Venice  was  to  be  indemnified  with  the  Rpmagna,  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara.  5.  Auatiia  rect^nized  the  Ciatdpine  RefnMic  whicli 
was  to  be  formed  in  northern  Italy. 

1797,  May.     The  French  declared  war  upon  Venice,  under  pretext 
of  an  outbreak  at  Verona,     Abolition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
establishment  of  popular  goTemment.     Occupation  of  the  republic 
by  FFench  troops  ;  also  of  the  Venetian  vilandi  of  Greece  (Ionian). 

Proclamation  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  {Milan,  Modena, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romagnay,  Transformation  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  into  the  Iiiguilan  Republic  under  French  control. 
1797,  Sept  i.  18th  Fructidor.  Coup  d'Btat  at  Paris. 
Victor;  of  the  republican  party  over  the  party  of  reaction, 
which  was  represented  in  the  councU  of  five  hundred,  in  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  in  the  directory.  The  three  republican  directors, 
Barras,  Eetcbel,  and  La  RivM&re  defeated  liieu'  colleagues,  Bar- 
Aelemy  and  Camoi.  The  latter  escaped  by  flight  ;  BarUielemy 
and  many  of  his  adherents,  including  Ptchegru,  were  transported  to 
Cayenne. 

After  lengthy  negotiations,  France  and  Austria  concluded  the 

Oot.  17.    Peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Open  articles  :  1.  Austria  ceded  the  Bdgian  provinces  to  France. 
2.  A  congress  was  convened  at  Rastadt  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
empire.  3.  Austria  received  the  territory  of  Venice  as  far  as 
the  Adioe,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia.  4.  France 
retained  the  Ionian  islands.  5.  Austria  recognized  the  Cisalpine 
EepMic  and  indemnified  the  duke  of  Modena  with  the  Breitgau. 
Secret  aiticltts :  1.  Austria  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Andemack,  including  Mainz,  to  France  ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  left  open  to  France  and  Oenuanjr  in 
common  ;  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  were  to  rcaciTe  In- 
demnification In  Oermany.  2.  France  was  to  use  her  influence 
to  secure  to  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which 
lay  between  Salzburg,  the   Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Saka.     3.    Re- 


1796-1801.      Paul  I.,  Emperor  of   Enssia,    racceeded  hia 

mother  Catharine  II.  (p.  411). 
1797-1840.     Frederic  ■William  HI.,  Eing  of  Prussia. 

Wiillner  disroissed.     Edict  of  religion  revoked. 
3.797,  Dec.-1799,  April.    CongxesB  of  Rastadt.    No  ^reement. 
1798.     The  French  occupied  Rome.     Proclamation  of  the 
Feb.     Roman  Republic.     Captivity  of  the  Pope,  Pius  VI. 

Disturbances  in  Switzerland.     The  French  entered  the  country. 
The  confederacy  transformed  into  one 
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1798,  April.    Helvetian  Reputtllc.     Geneva  annexed  to  France. 
1798-1799.     Bonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition, 

mepared  under  the  mask  of  tko  iuvasion  of  England,  against 
whose  East  Indian  Empire  tbia  expedition  was  in  tmth  dii«cted. 
Army  of  England  at  Boulogne.  The  opposition  of  the  directory  being 
overcome  the  fleet  sailed  from  Tmdon  (May  19,  1798),  with  35,000 
men,  aecompanied  by  a  largo  number  of  scientists.  Bonaparte,  &r- 
thier,  Kl^ber,  later,  Desaix.  Capitulation  and  occupation  of  Malta  (Jnne 
12),  disembarkation  in  Egypt  (July  1).  Capture  of  Alexandria  (July 
2).  Battle  of  tbe  FyrBinidB  won  against  the  Mamelukes  (Ju^  ^1)- 
Capture  of  Cairo  (July  22;^.  Desaic  advances  toward  npper  Egypt 
The  Knglii'li  fleet  annihilated  the  French  in  the 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile  at  Aboukir  (K^son),  tlms  isat- 
' .     ting  off  tbe  French  army  from  France. 

Sopular  uprising  in  Cairo  suppressed.  The  Port«  having  do- 
war  upon  France,  Bottapart«  attacked  the  paaha  of  byria, 
stormed  Jaffa  (massacre  of  1200  prisoners)  but  was  unable  to  capture 
St.  Jean  tPAcre  (Alcko),  the  defense  of  whiob  vras  supported  by  the 
English.  Bonaparte  victorious  over  tlie  Turks  at  Ml.  Tabor  (April 
16).  Pestilence  in  the  French  army.  Retreat  to  Egypt.  Arrival  of 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  (Murat),  1799,  July  25. 
1799-1801.    War  of  the  eecond  coalition, 

composed  of  Russia,  Austria,  England,  Portugal,  Naples,  tbe 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Paul  I.,  emperor  of 
Russia,  whom  tbe  Knigbta  of  Malta  bad  elected  grand  master. 

Plan  of  the  allies  ;  1.  An  English-Rusgian  army  (duke  of  York)  was 
todrivethe  French  from  the  Netherlands.  2.  An  vtasfmnarroy  (anA- 
duke  Charles)  should  drive  them  out  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
while  3.  a  Russian-Austrian  army  expelled  them  from  Italy  (Suvaroff 
and  Mdas). 

Tbe  war  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  by  a  Neapolitan  invasion 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  under  tbe  Austrian  general  Mark.  The  in- 
vasion was  repulsed,  the  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Palermo,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  transformed  into  the 

1799.  Parthenopeeao  Republic.    Tlie  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Jan.     driven  from  his  domains.     The  king  of  Sardinia  escaped  from 

Turin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia;  his  for- 
tresses upon  the  mainland  were  placed  under  French  controL  After 
1802  they  were  anneied  to  France. 

The  directory  opposed  to  the  coalition  six  armies  under  as  many  com- 
inaudcrs.     1.  Brune  in  Holland  ;  2.  Bemadotte  on  the  niiJdle  Rhine; 
3.  Jourdan   on   the   upper  Rhine  ;  4.  Massena  iu   Switzerland  ; 
Scherer,  afterwards  Moreau,  in  upper  Italy;  6.  Macdonald  in  Napli 
1799.     Jourdan,  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Oslrach  and  Stock- 
March,     ach,  retreated  across  the  Rhine  and  laid  down  his  command. 

His  army  and  that  of  Bemadotte  were  placed  under  Massena. 
April.    Schei-er  defeated  by  the  A  Jistrians  at  Magnano.    His  successor, 

Moreaii,  defeated  by  the  Austrians  (Melas)  and  Russians  (Su- 

varoff)  at  Cassano.     Abolition  of  tbe  Cisalpine  Republic. 
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X799,  April  8.  Dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt.  Mysterious 
murder  of  the  French  aitibassadurs,  Roberjot  and  Bimnier  (De- 
bry  escaped),  on  their  journey  home,  by  AuBtrian  hussars  from 
Tranaylvania  (Apr.  28). 

June  4r-7.  Massena  defeated  by  archdnke  Charles  at  Ziirieh.  Mac- 
donaid  being  called  b>  upper  Italy,  the  itingof  Naples  returned 
and  the  Parthenopfean  Republic  wa^  abolished.  Terrible  ven- 
geance, aooompamed  by  massacres.  Ndson,  Ladr/  Hamilton. 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

Jnne  17-19.  Maedonald  defeated  by  Suaaroff  on  the  Trdibia.  Man- 
tua taken  by  the  allies.  The  directory  sent  Jimberl  to  Italy 
with  a  new  army.     He  was  defeated  iu  the  bloody 

Aug.  15.  Battle  of  Hovi  by  Suvaroff  aJid  Melon.  Joubert-f  Su- 
varoff  crossed  tlie  Alps  by  tbe  pass  of  Kt.  Gothard  in  order 

to  imite  with  the  second  Russian  army  under  Korsakoff',  who  had 

taken  the  place  of  archduke  Cliarles  when  the  latter  went  to  the  mid- 
dle Hbine,  in  Switzerland. 

His  army  however  iiad  already  been  defeated  at  Ziirieh  by  Maa- 

sena,     Suvaroff  left  Switzerland  after  a  series  of  terrible  battles  and 

marches,  and  returned  to  Russia. 

A  Russian-Turkish  fleet  had  wrested  the  Ionian  islands  from  French 

control  in  May,  1799.     Erection  of  the  Hepublio  of  the  Ionian  lal- 

ands  under  Turkish  protection,  and  tbe  guarantee  of  Russia,  which 

occupied  the  same  until  1807. 

June  18.  Revolution  of  3d  Prairial.  Reorganization  of  the  directory 
under  Sieyes ;  a  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

1799i  Oct.  The  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  capitulated 
at  AUcmar. 

Oct.  8.  Bonaparte,  returning  unannounced  from  Egypt,  lauded  at 
Fr^jus,  and  in  alliance  with  the  directors, 

June.  Sieyh  and  Roger-Dvcoi  and  his  brother,  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  overthrew  the  direc- 
tory by  the 

Nov.  9,    Cioup  d'Etat  of  the  18th  Bminaire, 


1799-1804,     The  QoTernment  of  the  Consulate 

with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  regent  under  the  title  of  J!r»t 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  two  consuls  appointed  by  him,  Cambaccres  and 
Lebrwi,  who  had  consultative  voices  only. 

The  new  (fourth)  constitution  (constitution  of  the  year  VIII.),  ori- 
ginally devised  by  Sieyhi,  but  easentially  changed  by  Napoleon,  and 
accepted  by  direct  vote  of  the  whole  nation  (3,000,000  to  1,567),  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  a  repiAlic  bnt  in  reality  established  a  rmhtary 
monardiy.  A  senate  (80  well  paid  senators  elected  for  life  with  but 
little  to  do),  appointed,  from  lists  of  names  sent  in  by  the  dcpart- 
menl^,  the  members  of  the  legislative  department,  the  higher  oflicials 
and  the  judges.    Legislative  power  mthout  the  initiative:  1.  tribunate 
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(100)  discuaaed  the  proposals  of  the  govenunent  without  Toting. 
2.  The  legiaialioe  chamber  (300)  could  only  accept  or  rejcot  these 
proposals,  without  debnte.  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jirst  comul,  who  was  aided  bj  a,  council  of  state. 

The  people  vot«d  for  notables  of  the  commaaes,  who  then  elected  a 
tenth  of  tlieir  number  as  rxolame*  of  the  departmenta,  whence  were 
elected  a  tenth  portion,  the  nofoijei  of  France,  from  which  latter  list 
the  senate  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

Establishment  of  prefectuTet  (administration  of  the  departmeiUa)  and 
gub-prefectures  (administration  of  the  amwirfissemente),  and  consequent 
creation  of  that  centralization  which  still  prevails  in  France.  New 
system  of  tax-collection  ;  receveur-gerufral  for  each  department  (abol- 
ished under  the  second  empire),  recevewr  particulier  lor  each  arrcm- 
disBcment.     Code  Napoleon  commenced. 

The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  first  consul  were  rejected. 
Paid,  emperor  of  Russia,  however,  was  won  over  by  Napoleon  s  flat- 
tery, and  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  (1799),  closer  connection  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Paul  quarreled  with  England  in  regard  to  Malta.  Re- 
newal of  the  previous  (1780)  armed  neutrality  at  sea  (p.  636).  Nortli- 
em  convention  (1800). 
1800.     Double  campaign  of  the  French  in  Italy  under  Napo- 

leon  Bonaparte,  in  Upper  Germany  under  MoreoM. 
April.     A.  In  Italy. 

Massena  defeated  at  VoUri:  Afelas  advanced  to  Nice.    Obsti- 
nate defense  of  Genoa  by  Massena  (and  SouU)  ;  after  a  terri' 
June  4.     ble  famine   (16,000  people  perished)  the  city  capitulated  to 
May.      Otl.      Meantime   passage  of  the  Oreat   Bt.  Bernard   by 
Bonaparte.     (The  fortresB  of  Bard,   passed   by  a  detour). 
June  2.     Capture  of  Miian.     Restoration  of  the  Cisalpine  BJepublic. 
General  Melas,  after  a  brave  contest,  and  after  victory  had 
once  been  in  his  hands,  defeated  by  a  second  attack  in  the 
1800.  June  14.     Battle  of  Marengo,  by  Napoleon. 

Sesaix  t'  According  to  the  truce  concluded  with  Melas,  all 
fortresses  west  of  the  Mincio  and  sonth  of  the  Fo  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Anstrians  to  the  French. 
B.  In  Qennany  :  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  in 
April,  and  advanced,  winning  victories  at  Engen  and  Stock- 
ach,  toward  Krag  (May).  Moreau  in  Munich  (Jnly).  Truce 
nndl  November.  Recommencement  of  hostilities.  Moreaa 
defeated  the  archduke  John  in  the 
1800.  Dec  3.     Battle  of  Hohenlinden, 

captured  Salzburif  and  advanced  to  the  Linz.     Truce  of  Steger. 
After  Brum  in  Italy  had  won  a  battle  on  the  Mincio  (Dec.) 
and  had  crossed  the  Adige  (Jan.  1,  1801),  a  truce  was  concli^ 
ded  in  Treoiso,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
180L  Feb.  9.    Peace  of  Lun^viUe, 

from  which  the  abolition  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  H 
practically  dates. 
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Chief  conditionB :  1.  Ratification  of  the  cessionB  made  by  Anstila 
and  h>  her  in  the  peEice  of  Campo  Fo'-mio  (p.  459).  2.  Cession  of 
the  grand  duehy  of  Tuocany  (AuBtrian  secjondogeniturej  to  Par- 
ma, to  be  indemnified  in  Germany.  'A.  The  Ihnperor  and  Empire 
consented  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Fiance,  the 
TiUlej  of  the  Rhine  (i.  e.  the  middle  of  the  river),  the  boundarj.  The 
prinoes  who  lust  by  this  operation  received  Jndemnlflcatloa  in 
Oennany.  4.  Recognition  of  the  Batavlau,  Helvetian,  Ciaalpine, 
and  Iiiguriaii  Republics.  Gezmaixj  lost  by  this  peace,  taking 
the  Belgic  territory  into  account,  26,180  square  miles  with  ahnoat 
3,500,000  inhabitajits.  The  German  princes  received  an  increase  of 
territory.  The  shameful  negotiations  over  the  indemniilcatioas  tasted 
more  than  tvro  years  (p.  465),  during  which  time  the  ambassadors 
of  German  princes  haunted  the  antechambers  of  the  Firot  Consul  to 
beg  for  better  terms,  and  bribed  French  ambassadors,  secretaries  and 
their  mistresses. 

Tosoaay  was  tniDsfomied  into  the  kingdom  of  Etraria,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Parma.  Besides  losing  Parma,  a  Spanish  secnndogeni- 
tuce,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Pranoe,  which  afterwards  sold  it 
to  the  United  States  (1803).  The  peace  of  Lun^ville  was  succeeded, 
after  conciuaion  of  a  trace,  bj  the 
1801,  March  18.     Peace   of  Florence   with  Naples.     Conditions  i 

1.  Closure  of  the  harbors  to  British  and  Turkish  vessels.  2. 
Cession  of  the  Neapolitan  possessions  in  central  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Elba.     3.  Reception  of  French  rarrisons  in  several  Italian  towns. 

Prussia  joined  the  Northern  Conventwn  against  England.    Occupa- 
tion of  Hanoeer. 
1801,  March  23.     Paul  t..  Emperor  of  Kuasia,  murdered.     He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 
1801-1825.    AlexEinder  I. 

Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  England  (in  1801  England 

bad  attacked  Denmark,  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  forced  her  to 

withdraw   from   the   Northern   Convention).     The   Northern 

Convention  was  now  dissolved. 

1800.  Conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. 130  "Terrorists  and  Jacobins  "  transported,  although 
the  attempts  had  originated  with  the  royalists. 

In  Efft/pl  the  chief  command  after  the  departnre  of  Bonaparte 
had  devolved  upon  Kle'ber,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  battle 
of  Hieropolis  (1800,  March),  After  the  murder  of  KUber  at  Cairo 
(June),  Memm  became  conmiander-in-chief.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  at  Cairo  (1801),  under  which  Egypt  was  to  be 
abandoned  and  returned  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  French  army 
transported  to  France  by  the  English  fleet. 

1801.  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  under  one  parliament. 
In  Franco  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  papacy,  conclusion  of  a 

1801.     Concordat  (eieented  in  1802),  whereby  the  (10)  French 
archbishops  and  (50)  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  and  conflrmed  by  the  Pope.     Pius    VII., 
elected  in  18ft)  in  Venice,  was  recognized  in  ''  '        '  "-- 
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Papal  States,  withont  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  the  Ramagna.  The  lib- 
erties of  the  Galilean  church  were  strougly  asserted.  By  the  new 
organization  of  the  "  Uuiversitd,"  an  incorpoTated  body  of  teachers 
who  had  pasaed  a  state  Giajnination,  the  entire  system  of  higher 
education  was  made  dependent  upon  the  government.  The  aatitvt 
nalional  was  reorgmiized  and  divided  into^our  (laterjfce)  academies : 
1.  aeadeniis  /raiifaae  (1635)  ;  2.  a.  des  inacriptiona  et  bette»-leiira 
(1663,  1701)  ;  a  0.  det  sciences  (1666)  ;  4.  a.  des  beaux  arts  (1648)  ; 
o.  a.  dea  sciences  morales  et  poliliques  (1832). 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  Fitt  from  the  BnglJah  eal»- 
net,  and  after  long  negotiaitions,  the 
ISOi.  March  27,     Peace  of  Amiens 

was  concluded  between  England  and  Franoe. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  conquests  made  by  England  to  Fiance  and  her 
allies,  excepting  Trinidad  which  was  ceded  by  Spain,  and  Ceylon 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  E^ance  recognized 
the  Hepublic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands.  Malta  must  be  restored  to 
the  ordci  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Porte. 

Creation  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (May  19,  1802).     As- 
sumption of  reeal  state  and  authority.     Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  (plebisciie,  3^  millions), 
1802,  August  2.     Consul  for  Ufo,  with  the  right  of  appointing  his 


Hew  (fifth)  oonstitutioii.  The  powers  of  the  senate,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  first  consul,  were  enlarged ;  the  importance  of  the  legi»- 
lative  bodies  and  the  tribunate  was  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Nwoleon  had  already  become  president  of  the  Italian  Republic,  as 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  henceforward  called.  Elba  and  Pied- 
mont were  annexed  to  France,  Military  interference  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions.  The  act  of 
mediation  restored  the  independence  of  the  separate  cantons,  but  the 
country  remained  still  so  far  a  single  state  that  it  was  represented  by 
a  tandamman  and  a  diet. 

As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  Germany,  the  peace  of  Lnn^ 
ville  was  executed  according  to  a  plan  of  indenmi&cation  established 
by  Fhlnce  and  Russia  by  the 

1803,  Feb,    Enactment  of  the  delegates  of  the  emplr«.     {Reieki- 
deputationshauptschluss^.' 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  there  were  left  only  :  1.  the  former 
elector  of  Mainz,  now  electoral  archckancellor,  with  a  territory  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of  Regenshurg,  and  the  cities  of  Regensburg 
and  Witzlar.  2.  the  masters  uf  the  order  of  51.  John,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic order.  3.  Of  the  4B  free  imperial  cities  which  still  existed,  only 
6  were  left,  the  3  Hanseatic  cities  :  Ltibeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  attd 
Franlcfort,  Augsburg,  Nuranberg.  All  other  ecclesiastie*l  estates  aad 
imperial  cities  were  devoted  to  indemnifications.  The  electoral  hish- 
^rics  of  Trier  and  Cologne  were  abolished,  i^our  new  electorates! 
Sette-Cassel,  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Salzburg. 

■  —  -  ■       i,DeuUcke  Sta<ilt  u.  Rechl^eichichlt.  IT.teOS. 
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Principal  Indemnijiaxtiora  :  1.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany:  Sah- 
burff,  and  Berchte^gaden.  2.  Duke  of  Modena  ;  Breisgau  (in  ei- 
chuige  for  which  Austria  received  the  ec«leaiaatical  fuundatioiis  of 
T'rient  and  Bri:cen).  3.  Bavaria  ;  bishoprics  of  Wiirxburg,  BarrAerg, 
Freking,  Augsburg,  the  majority  of  the  prelacies  and  imperial  cities 
in  Franconia  and  eastern  Swabia,  in  return  for  which,  4.  Baden 
reeeired  that  portion  of  the  Palatinate  Ijiiig  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  (Heidsiberg,  Mannheim}.  Baden  al^o  received  :  the  portion  of 
the  bi^opriea  of  Comlance,  Bade,  Strasburg,  Speyer,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tjie  Rhine,  and  many  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  imperial 
cities.  5.  WOttemberg  :  many  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  imperial 
cities,  especially  Reallingen,  EssUngen,  HeUbronn,  ete.  Pruttsia  :  the 
bishoprics  of  Paderborn,  HUdesheim,  the  part  of  Thuringia  which  had 
belonged  t«  Mainz  (Ekkfeld  and  Erjurt),  a  part  of  Miinsler,  many 
abbeys,  particularly  Qaediinbwg,  and  the  imperial  cities,  MiUil/iaa- 
sen,  Nrrdhavsen,  Goslar.  7.  Oldenburg  :  bishopric  of  Li&eck.  8. 
Hanover  r  bishopric  of  OsnaSHicfc.  9.  Hease  (Darmstadt  and  Cas- 
Bel)  and  Nassau  divided  the  portions  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz, 
Trier  and  Cologne,  which  temmned,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
10.  Naasau-Otange  :  biahoprio  of  Fidda,  and  abbey  of  Coniey.  As 
a,  rule  the  iademnified  princes  gained  considerably  in  territory  and 
subjects. ' 

1803.     New  dissensions  between  France  and  England,  caused  by  the 
refusal  to  surrender  Malta  and  the  quarrels  of  the  journalists. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover,  where  they  nearly  eihansted  the 
resonrces  of  the  st(rf«.  The  encampment  at  Boulogne  threateued 
England  with  an  invaaion. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  discovered  (1804, 
Feb.).  Pichegru  met  a  mysterious  death  in  prison,  George  Cadoa- 
dal  was  executed.  Moreau  fled  io  America.  The  duke  of  Engkien, 
A  Bourbon  prince  of  the  branch  line  of  Condd,  was  taken  by  violence 
from  the  territory  of  Baden,  condemned  by  a  commission  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  under  the  order  of  Napoleon,'  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  shot  at  Vincennea 
on  the  night  of  March  20-21.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  tribunate  and 
tenote  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bonaparte, 


The  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  the  emperor  having  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default  of  which 
and  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona- 

Krte.  The  election  was  ratified  by  a  popular  election,  by  means  of 
ts  to  which  the  people  signed  their  names  (3,572,329  to  2,569). 
The  emperor  was  consecrated  at  Paris  by  Pius  VI!.  (Deo.  2),  placing 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head.     (Imitation  of  Pepin  and  especially  <3 

'  That  no  mimndentandlngi  look  place,  hb  is  asserted  by  Thiers  and  others, 
Ihrouifhiiut  the  whole  shameful  proceprtinR,  that  Napoleon  I.  aflt^rwarda  endeav- 
ored in-all  ways  to  conceal  (he  Inith,  and  that  the  guilt  of  Ihis  premflitnted 
murder  rests  mainly  upon  himself,  lias  tieen  proved  by  Iianf^eT,  Bittoire  dt 
Napoleon  I.  iii.  128,  foQ. 
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Charlea  the  Great,  who,  as  Charlemagne,  wns  tnuisformed  into  a 
Fpenvhman  and  prototype  at  Napoleon).  EatablishineDt  of  a  bril- 
liuDt  court.     Grand  dignitaries  of   the  empire  ;  eighteen  marshals. 


tion  of  the  tribunate,  1307.) 

1805.     Napdeon  king  of  Italy.     His  stepson  Eugene  Beauhamaa, 

son  of  Josephine,  vicetoy  of  Naples.     The  lAgurian  Eepuidia 

incorporated  with  Frauoe. 
1805'    Third  coEilitioQ  against  France, 

between  Eagland,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Svreden  (Gtataimi 
IV.),  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Spain  allied  with  France. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  broken  up.  The  French  armies  under  Da- 
vout,  Soiill,  Lannes,  Ney,  advanced  toward  the  Rhine.  The  main 
force  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  under  archdake  Charleg  opposed  to 
Massena  ;  in  Germany,  under  archduke  Ferdinand  and  Mack.  Napo- 
leon commanded  iu  person  in  Germany  ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
most  of  the  south  German  states,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Austrians 
who  had  invaded  Bavaria.  On  the  upper  Danube  he  concentrated 
his  forcea  (200,000  mea),  reinforced  by  Bemadotte,  who  oo  his  way 
from  Hanover  had  marehed  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Ansbach 
in  Prussia,  and  by  troops  from  Bavaria,  'Wtutemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Nassau.  After  the  Austrians  (80,000  men)  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  aild  the  main  army  was  surrounded 
by  the  French, 

1805.     Maok  surrendered  in  TJlm  with  the  whole  Austrian  army 
Oct.  17.     (30,000  men),  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  sea  England  opened  the  war  brilliantly  with  the 
1805-    Victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 
Oct.  21.     over  the   French   and    Spanish    fleet.     Death   of    Nelson 

("England  eiqiecta  evenf  man  to  do  hia  duty").  This  vic- 
tory broke  the  naval  power  of  France. 

The  French  marched  upon  Vienna,  which  was  taken  by  Murat 
without  resistance.  Archduke  Charles,  who  bad  driven  back  j/osiena, 
returned  to  Germany  ;  a  Russian  army  under  Kutxtsoff,  a  second  un- 
der the  emperor  Alexander,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  In 
the 
1805.     Battle  of  Austerlitz  (the  battle  of  the  three  em- 


Dee.  15.  Treaty  concluded  by  Prussia,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  coalition,  with  Napoleon  at  SchSr^nvnn  (Haug- 
witz).  Prussia  ceded  to  France  the  remaioing  part  of  Cleiie 
(Wesel)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  Ansbach,anA  Neadiatel, 
and  was  promised  Hanover  in  exchange. 

Dec.  26.  Peace  of  Pressburg,  between  France  and  Austria. 
1.  France  received  Piedmord,  Parma,  and  Piacenza.     2.  Austria 

ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  llalg  all  that  she  had  received  of  Venetian 
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territory  at  tlie  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  459)  ;  also  Venetian 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  recognized  Napoleon  as  kiag  of  Italy.  3. 
Austria  ceded  to  Bavaria  :  Tyrol,  VoraHberg,  the  biaboprics  Brixen 
and  Trieni,  Btirgau,  Eichgtadt,  Paaaau,  Lindau,  besides  which  Bavaiia 
received  the  free  city  of  Augsburg.  4.  Austria  ceded  to  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Baden  what  remained  of  the  western  Austrian  lands.  5. 
Bavaria  and  Wtixtemberg  were  recognized  as  Ungdoms.  6. 
Aiutrla  received  as  indenmification  :  Sai$bitrg,  Berchtugaden,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Teutouic  order  which  were  secularized.  'Rte  elec- 
tor of  Saliburg  received  WOrxburg  from  Bavaria  as  indenmificatioii. 
Russia  renuined  hostile. 

1805.  The  Bourbons  in  Naples  were  dethroned  by  a  proclamatioi) 
Dec    iflsned  b;  Napoleon  from  Schdubrumi  (La  dynastU  de  ffapUs 

a  cesse'de  re'gner). 

1806.  Joseph,  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  king  of  Naples.     The 
court  of  Naples  withdrew  to  Palermo. 

Sicily  was  beyond  Napoleon's  reach,  aa  the  English  controlled  the 

Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  created  nand  duke 
of  Berg;  Marshn,!  Berthier,  prince  of  Neitchatel ;  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  third  brother,  king  of  Holland  (the  former  Bataviau  Be- 
puWic). 

1806.  Establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
July  12. 

Napoleon,  protector,  /"rinl^  Primate,  formerly  electoral  arcb- 
chaneellor  ;  the  kings  of  Baearia  and  Wiirtemberg  ;  the  grand  dukes 
of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Berg,  duke  of  Nassau,  tta.  After- 
wards eQI  the  German  princes  joined  the  confederation  except  Aii»- 
tria,  Prussia,  Bninswick,  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse. 

Many  princes  holding  Immediately  of  the  empire  mediatized.  The 
free  city  of  Nuremberg  assigned  to  Bavaria,  Frank/art  to  the  prince 
prima*  (yrand  duke  of  Frankfort). 

Emperor  Franoia,  who  had  already  aesumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  his  hereditary  Austrian  estates  (1801), 
1806.  Aug.  6.     Abdicated  the   crown   of  the   Holy  Roman 

empire.    End  of  the  old  German  empire. 
1806-1835.     Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 
1806-1807-     (Fourth)  War  with  Prussia  and  Huaaia. 

Grounds  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war  ;  Erection  of  the  cou- 
federacy  of  the  Rhine,  annesation  of  Wesel,  seizure  of  Essen  and 
Verden,  garriaoning  of  half  of  Germany  with  French  troops  ;  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  England  to  take  away  from  Prussia  the  territory  of 
Hanoverwhich  had  just  been  forced  upou  her  ;  the  Prussians  were, 
moreover,  embittered  against  the  French  by  the  high-handed  execu- 
tion of  P(A-m,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  published  some 
strictures  upon  Napoleon. 

Dangerous  situation  of  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  military  and  civil  orders  had  brought  it  about 
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that  the  safety  of  the  state  rested  on  a  half-trained  arm;  composed 
in  part  of  foreigners,  on  a  auperannuated  general,  and  on  svbordinate 
commaodeta  who,  full  of  arrogant  pride  in  the  ancient  militaiy  fame 
of  Pmsaia,  regarded  the  French  with  conteinpt.  No  allies  eicept 
Saxony  aud  distant  Russia.  Dissension  between  IVnssia  and  England. 
Want  of  decision  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
J.806.  Concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Thuring^  under  the 
old  dvke  of  Brunswick,  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  advance  at 
Saalfeld  (Oct.  10),  prince  Louis  Ferdinand  \.  In  the 
1806>  Oct.  14.    Double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 

the  main  army  was  completely  defeated.     Dissolution  of  tha 
army.     The  reserve  under  the  prince  of  Wiirtemha-g  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  at  HaOe  (Oct.  17). 
Hapoleou  in   Berlin  (Oct.  27).     The  prince   of  Hohenlohe  nith 
12,000  men  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenziau  (Oct.  28).     Blucher 
aiter  a  brave  defence  in  Liibeck  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
corps  at  Ratkau   as  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  7).      Incredibly  hasty 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  :  Erfart,  Spandau,  Slettiit,  Kiistriiif  Magde- 
iurg,  Hameln ;  only  Kolberg  (Gnewenau,  SchiU,  Nettelbeck)  and  Grau- 
dens  (CourAJere)defendedthemselvesresolutely.   The  dukeof  Bruns- 
wick (t  Nov.  10,  at  Otlensen)  and  the  neutral  elector  of  Hesse  were 
driven  ont  of  the  country.     Coarse  behavior  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
royal  family  (queen  Louisa).     Bobbei^  of  the  museums  and  picture 
giUleries.  From  his  headquarters  in  Berlin  Napoleon  proclaimed  (Nov. 
21)  the  senseless  (paper)  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  elosnre 
of  the  continent  to  British  trade,  a  policy  summed  np  in  the  title, 
"  Continental  System "  ("  Berlin  decree    ).    The  troops  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg  invaded  Silesia.     The  Poles  summoned  to 
revolt.     Separate  peace  and  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (Dec.  11),  who  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  as  king 
of  Saxony.     Occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  Hanseatio  cities. 
1607.     Fall  of  Breslau,  followed  by  tliat  of  the  most  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses.     After  several  bloody  enga^ments  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pultusk,  Prussians  and  Russians  fought  ^^nst  the 
French,  without  decisive  resalt,  in  the  murderous 

1807,  Feb.  7,  8.     Battle  of  Eylao, 

wbcre  the  Fmssians  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the  French 

nnder  Davovt.     Winter  quarters.    Frederic  WiRiam  III.  went 

to  Manel. 
May  24.     Danalg  captured  after  a  brave  defense  (KaJcfereufA).   After 

several  engagements  Napoleon  was  lictorions  in  the 
June  14.    Battle  of  Friedland, 

over  the  Russians.     KSnigsberg  and  the  oonntiT  as  far  as  the 
Niemen  occupied  by  Napoleon.     Truce  with  Russia  (.Jane  21),  with 
Prussia  (June  25).    Meeting  of  Napdeon,  Alexander,  and  Frederic 
WULiam  on  the  Ntemen. 
1807-    Peace  of  TUait. 
July  7.     A.  Between  France  and  Russia. 
July  9.     B.  Between  France  and  Prussia. 
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A.  1.  Roflsla  recognized  the  duclrr  of  Wartau),  which  mu 
formed  oat  of  Soulh  I'mgsia,  parts  of  West  Prasaia,  and  Nem  Bast 
Prviiia,  under  the  king  of  Saxony,  2.  Danzig  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  eit;.  3.  A  part  of  New  East  Prwiia  (Biali/stock') 
ceded  to  Rmsia.  4.  Rnsaia  recognized  Jos^h  Bonaparte  bb  king  ta 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Bonaparte  as 
king  of  Westphalia,  a  new  kingdom  jret  to  be  created  ;  Rnaala,  more- 
over, recognized  tlie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  iiccepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  in  concluding  peace  with  the  Turks,  while 
Napoleon  accept^  the  like  good  offices  from  Alexander  in  regard  to 
England.  In  a  secret  article,  Aleiander  agreed  to  an  alliance  with 
Fiance  against  England,  in  case  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered peace. 

B.  1.  Pmaala  ceded  :  (a)  to  Napoleon  for  free  disposal,  all  lands 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe;  (6)  to  Baxony,  the  circle  of  Cottbus  ;  (c) 
all  lands  taken  from  Poland  since  1 772  for  the  creation  of  a,  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  also  the  city  and  territory  of  Danzig.  2.  Prussia  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  brothers  of  Napoleon.  3.  All  Prussian 
harbors  and  lands  were  closed  to  British  ships  and  British  trade  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England.  4.  FnuHia  was  to  maintain 
a  standing  army  of  not  more  than  42,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  res- 
toration and  evacuation  of  tbe  Fmsstan  provinces  and  fortresses,  it 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Konigsberg  (July  12),  that  Prussia  should 
first  pay  all  arrears  of  war  indemnities. 

These  indemnifications,  fixed  at  nineteen  million  francs  by  the  Prus- 
sian calculations,  were  set  at  120  millions  by  the  French,  which  sum 
was  r^sed  to  140  mOlions  in  1808.  After  120  millions  had  been 
paid  the  fortresses  were  evacuated,  excepting  Stettin,  KSstrin,  and 
Glogau.  Until  this  occurred  the  IVussian  state,  reduced  as  it  waa 
from  89,120  to  46,032  square  miles,  was  obliged  to  support  150,000 
French  troops. 

1807,  Aug.  Foundation  of  the  Idngdom  of  Weatphalla  (capital, 
Casse[)  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  who  reserved  for  himself 
half  of  the  domains. 

High-handed  proceeding  of  the  English  against  Denmark,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  join  tbe  continental  system,  An  English  fleet 
bombarded  (1807,  Sept.)  Copenhagen,  and  carried  ofF  the  Danish 
fleet.  Alliance  of  Denmark  with  France.  Russia  declared  war  upon 
England.     Slralsund  and  RUgen  occupied  by  the  French. 

Pottngal,  which  refused  to  join  the  continental  system,  occupied 
by  a  French  armv  under  Junot  (duke  of  Abrantes)  Nov.  1807. 
The  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil.    Mdan  decree,  Dec.  17,  1807. 

Spain  invaded  by  100,000  Frenchmen  under  the  pretext  of  guard- 
ing the  coasts  agamst  the  English.  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808)  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  (March,  1808),  in  cansequenoe 
of  an  outbreak  which  bad  occurred  against  his  favorite,  the  prince  of 
the  peace,  Godoy.     Father  and  son,  with  Godoy,  were  enticed  by  Na- 

Soleon  to  Bayonne  and  compeUed  to  renounce  the  throne  (May). 
fapoleon's  brother  Joseph  becajne  king  of  Spain,  Uiirat  taking  the 
throne  of  Naples  instead  of  Joseph.  General  uprising  of  the 
Spaniards. 
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1808-1814.    War  between  Napoleon  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Spain  and  Portugal.     ("  Peninsalar  War.") 

The  English  landed  in  Portugal  and  forced  Junot  to  aurrender 
Cinlra,  after  wliicli  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  countrj  (Sir 
Arthur  Welleslej),  The  French  were  aoon  driven  back  to  the  Ebro. 
Napoleon,  secnrcd  against  Austria  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  since  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Zirfuit,  where 
lour  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other  German  rulers  who  had  done 
him  homage,  hastened  in  person  to  Spain  with  250,000  men,  advanced 
to  Madrid,  and  with  Soult  drove  the  English  from  Spain  (battle  of 
Corunna  Jan.  16,  1809.  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore).  After  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  hostilities  continued  in  Spain.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  English  returned.  Heroic  defense  of  Saragosaa  (Palafoz), 
which  surrendered  in  Feb.  1809.  The  English  general.  Sir  ArOtur 
WelUsley  (b.  1769;  officer  in  East  India  1797-1805  ;  M.  P.  1806j  vis- 
count Wellington,  1809 ;  duke  of  Wellington,  1814  ;  prime  mioistet', 
1827-1830  ;  d.  18S2,  Sept.  18),  after  his  victory  over  /osepA  at  Tala- 
vera,  July  28,  1809,  was  created  viicount  Wellington,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  English  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Soult,  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  nrst  victorious  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Oparlo  again. 

In  Prussia,  meanwhile,  the  state  was  reorganized  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Beymes  and  Zattrow,  by  Charles,  baron  of  and  in  Stein 
(b.  1757  at  Nassau  ;  since  1780,  in  Prussian  civil  service  ;  1796  over- 
preBideut  of  the  chamber  of  Westphalia ;  1804  minister  of  finance, 
d.  1831),  and  Hardenberg.  Regulations  for  the  cities,  liberation  of 
industry,  abolition  of  hereditary  serfdom,  reformation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  finances.  Reorganisation  of  the  army  on  the  ba^ 
of  universal  military  service,  by  Gnmenaa,  Grotvian,  Boyen, 
Claimmoitz,  Scharnhorst  (b.  1756,  in  Hanover,  son  of  a  peasant,  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Hanover,  1801  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prussia,  taken 
prisouer  at  Ratkau  with  Blticber,  major-general  at  Eylau;  d.  1813). 

Foundation  of  the  university  at  Berlin  (1810),  by  Humbddt,  AU 
teratem,  Ntebuhr,  Schleiennacker.  Fichle's  addresses  to  the  German 
nation.  Tagendbund.  Gymnastics,  Jahn.  E.  M.  Amdt.  Preparations 
for  the  liberation  of  Germany  and  Europe  from  the  French  yoke. 
Futile  atteropt  of  Austria  to  aecomplish  this  liberation  alone,  by  mak- 
ing use  of  I^poleon's  entanglement  in  the  Spanish  war. 

1808,  July-NoY.     English  expedition  to  Walcheren  (p.  537). 

1809.  (Fifth)  War  with  Austria. 

Archduke  Charles,  commander  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Ba- 
varia, and  archduke  John,  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  which 
were  sent  to  Italy,  summoned  the  German  people  to  take  part  in  the 
Struggle  agidnst  the  French  supremacy.  Tyrol  alone  heeded  the 
summons,  and  took  up  arms  (Andreas  Hofer,  Speckbacher). 

Napoleon  engaged  archduke  Charles  in  Bavaria,  with  Oenaan 
Apr.  19-^3.     troops,  drove  him   over  the  Dannbe  to  Bohemia,  after 

five  days'  fighting  at  Abenaberg,  Landahit,  EckmOhl  and  Rft- 
Maj  11.     gensburg,  and  captured  Vienna  for  the  second  time.     Na^ 

poleon  crossed  the  island  of  Labau,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dau. 

ube,  where  in  the  bloody 
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1809,  May  21-22.    Battle  at  Aapern  and  Essling 

(on  the  March/eld),  he  was,  for  the  fint  time,  defeated  by 
archduke  Charles,  and  (Lannes  t)  forced  to  recross  the  Ban- 
ub6  (^Maasena),  where  he  united  with  the  viceroy  Eugene,  who 
had  pursued  archduke  John  from  northern  Italy  to  Hungary 
BJid  defeat«d  him  at  Raab.  With  180,000  men  Nt^leon 
oroased  the  Danube  auew,  defeated  archduke  Charles  in  the 


1809,  July  5-6.    Battle  of  Waeram, 

and  pursued  him  toward  Moravia.    Truce  of  Znaim, 

Oct.  14.    Peace  of  Vienna 

between  France  and  Austria,  signed  in  the  palace  at  SchSn- 

1.  Anatria  ceded  b,  territory  of  32,000  aquare  miles,  contiuning  3^ 
million  inhabitants,  viz.  :  a.  Salxburg  and  Berchtesgaden,  the  Jtm- 
vieriel,  and  half  of  the  HamrUckviertel  to  Bavaria  ;  b.  West  GaUda 
to  the  duchy  of  Waraa^  ;  o.  one  district  in  East  Galieia  (Tamopol) 
to  RuBsla  ;  d,  the  lands  beyond  ike  Save,  the  circle  of  Viilach,  Istria, 
Hungarian  Balmalia,  and  Ragusa  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who 
created  from  these  cessions  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  Ruaaia  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  1807,  the  new  state  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  tui' 
der  MarTnont,  duke  of  Bagusa,  as  govemoi.  2.  Austila  joined  the 
continental  system,  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  England. 

The  7'f/rolese,  left  to  themselves,  continued  the  war  with  heroic  cour- 
age, but  were  in  the  end  suhducd.  Hofer  captured  and  shot  by  the 
French  at  Mantua  (ISIO).  Southern  Tyrol  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Bold  attempt  of  Schill,  a  Prussian  major,  to  prempitate  the  war  of 
liberation.  With  600  huasars  he  left  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
and  summoned  the  people  of  Germany  to  take  up  arms.  The  news 
of  Napoleon's  victories  on  the  Danube  frustrated  the  scheme.  Schiil 
fell  fighting  bravely  at  Stralsund  (May  31).  Eleven  of  his  cheers 
were  court-martialed  and  shot  in  Wesel,  the  captured  soldiers  neie 
condemned  to  hard  labor  by  order  of  Napoleon,  carried  to  France,  and 
after  a  half  year's  imprisonment  in  the  bagno,  or  prison  for  galley- 
slaveB,  enrolled  among  the  French  coast  guards. 

1809.  Bold  expedition  of  the  dutix  of  Brunsim:k  across  northern  Ger- 
many. He  succeeded  in  transporting  himself  and  the  "  Black 
Legion  "  to  England. 

Qnstavus  IV.,  of  Sweden,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Revolutioii 
and  of  Napoleon,  but  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  had 
been  since  1808  involved  in  war  with  Russia,  which  had  conquered 
Finland.  He  fell  at  last  by  a  military  revolution,  the  victim  of  hia 
obstinacy.  The  capital,  Stockholm,  being  threatened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  over  the  frozen  gulf  of  Both- 
nia, by  the  capture  of  Tomea  and  that  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  a  mn- 
tiny  broke  out  in  the  Swedish  army.  The  king  was  arrested  on  March 
13,  1809,  W generals ifJtn^iiporand^fJZ^ilTfuz, obliged toabdieate,  and 
dismissed  tcom  the  kingdom  with  his  family.  The  crown  waa  given 
ta  the  uncle  of  the  king,  Charles  Xm.  (1809-1818),  pasung  over  lu« 
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Eon.  In  tKe  peace  of  FiiedrlcIiBhaia  witb  Eumia,  Sept  17, 1S09, 
Sweden  surrendered  to  Ruasia  the  principality  of  Finland  as  f ar  aa 
the  river  Tomea,  together  with  the  islands  of  Aland.  By  the  media' 
tion  of  Russia  Svreden  concluded  the  peace  of  Paile  with  France, 
Jan.  6,  1810,  wherehy  Sweden  joined  the  continental  Bystem  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  After  the  sudden 
death  of  prince  Chrktian  August  of  Hohtein-Avffuslwibvrg,  whom 
Charles  XIII.  had  adopted  and  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
French  marsbal  Beraadotte  (prince  of  Pontecorvo)  waa  elected  croton 
prince  of  Sweden. 

Rome  bad  been  occupied  b^  tbe  French  in  1808.  Pope  Plus  VTL 
steadfastly  refusing  to  enter  mto  an  offensive  and  defensive  allianoe 
with  France,  and  to  close  hts  seaports  against  England,  NapoTeoo, 
after  the  infliction  of  unheard-of  violence  for  a  year,  proclaimed  from 
Sdw<^)rwtn,  May,  1809,  tbat  tbe  papal  ttatet  and  the  city  of  Rome  wero 
incorporated  with  France.  Pins  VII.  excommunicated  Napoleon  in 
Jnne,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  talien  over  Mt.Cenis  to  Grenoble 
and  thence  to  Savona.  As  he  still  refused  to  yield  to  Napoleon's  de- 
mands, Pius  VII.  was  placed  on  prisoner's  allowance,  and  lived  for 
three  years  almost  entirely  npon  alms  (1812  taken  to  Fonlain^Uaui) 

In  Tmkey,  after  the  deposition  of  Selira  III.,  war  broke  out  again 
with  Russia  (1809-1812).  After  the  bloody  battle  at  Rustchuck,  the 
Russians  retired  across  tlic  Danube,  and  the  Turkish  army  whicb 
pursued  them  was  captured  (1811). 

1812,  May  28.  Peace  of  Buchareat :  the  Fratb  wa«  made  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1810,  April.  Napoleon,  divorced  from  Josephine,  married  Maria 
Iibuiaa,  daughter  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.     Abdication  and 

flight  (July)  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  who  had  refused 
to  ruin  his  country  by  joining  the  contiuental  system.  Annexation  of 
Holland,  as  the  "  alluvial  deposit  of  French  rivers,"  to  the  French 
empire.  Ajmexation  of  the  canton  of  Wallis,  and  soon  after  of 
Oldenburg,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  East  Friesland,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  so  that  the  Trench 
empire,  which  now  comprised  130  departments,  extended  on  the  east 
as  far  as  the  Trave. 

In  Spain  strenuous  exertions  against  Napoleon ;  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish  troops,  along  witi  those  i)f  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  penmsula.  Conquest  of  Andalusia  by  Victor  and  Mortier. 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  Cadiz,  whither  the  Central  Junto  had  fled  from 
Seville.  A  special  session  of  the  Cortes  called  at  Cadiz  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  drew  up  a  constitution  (completed  1812). 

In  Fortagal  stru^le  between  Wellington  and  Massena.  Siege  and 
capture  of  Ciudad  Rodngo  by  the  latter  (July  10,  1810).  Retreat 
of  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (Oct.  9).  Winter 
quarters.  1811,  March  ;  mast«rly  retreat  of  Massena.  Siege  of 
Almeida  and  Badajoz  by  the  English.  Defeat  and  retreat  of  Massena 
from  Portugal.  Soidt,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  was  de- 
feated in  the  bloody 

1811,  May  16.  Battle  of  Albnera.  The  English  returned  to 
Portugal,  1812,  capture  of  Ciadad  Rodngo  (Jan.  19)  and 
Badiy'o!  (April  C). 
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1812,  July  22.  Battle  of  Salamanca;  victory  of  WeUington.  Cap- 
ture of  Madrid.     IiOsa  of  southern  Spiun  to  the  French. 

18U,  March.     Birth  of  a  sod  to  Napoleon,  who  received  the  pomp- 
008  title  of  king  of  Rome. 
Napoleon  I.  at  the  Bununit  of  hifi  power.     In  the  naval  warfare 

and  in  the  colonies  France,  like  Holland,  had  met  nothing  but  losses. 

Cayenne,  Martinique,  Senegal,  St.  Domingo,  were  lost  in  1809.     Gva- 

ddoupe.  Isle  Bmahon,  and  Iile  de  France  m  1810  j  Java  (with  Batavia) 

1811. 

1812-1814.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America  in  consequence  of  commercial  dissensions 
concluded  by  thetrealyof  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814  (p.  551). 

1812.    (Sixth)  War  with  BuasiEi. 

Cause  ;  Napoleou's  claim  to  rale  the  continent  of  Europe.     Hie 

refusal  of  Kussia  to  carry  out  strictly  the  absurd  continental  system, 
which  Napoleon  himself  evaded  by  salable  iKemes,  and  which  had 
ruined  Russian  commerce,  roused  the  anger  of  the  tyrant.  The  ad- 
dition of  west  Galicia  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  caused  Aleiander  aniiety  lest  the  restoration  oi  Poland 
should  be  contemplated  ;  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  near  relative,  offended  him  deeply. 

Alliance  of  Napoleon  with  Aytairia,  which  furnished  30,000  men 
for  the  Russian  expedition,  and  Prussia,  from  which  he  obtained 
20,000  men.  Denmark,  favored  by  its  position,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining neutrality  during  the  war  with  Russia.  Sweden  (Bertut' 
dolle),  which  had  been  forced  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Napoleon 
coneermug  disregard,  of  the  continental  system  to  declare  war  upon 
England  (1810),  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Russian  war,  to  shake 
off  her  dependence  upon  France,  and  open  for  herself  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  Norway,  as  a  reeompense  for  Finland.  Occupation  of 
Sieedish  Pomerania  and  RUgen  by  the  French,  Jan.  1813.  Treaty 
of  St.  Petersburg  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  April  :  Rnssia 
prDmiacd  Sweden  the  annexation  of  Norway,  with  indemnification 
for  Denmark  ;  Bvreden  promised  Russia  to  make  a  diversion  in 
northern  Germany  in  union  with  a  Russian  auxiliary  force. 

England  coneladed  peace  with  Russia  and  Sweden  at  Orebro 

The  French  army  of  invasion  included  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  Poles,  and  contingents  from  all  the  German  princes  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine  ,  in  fact,  the  smaller  part  only  of  the  army  was 
French.  The  total  number,  according  to  Thiers,  was  420,000  men, 
but  reinforoements  afterwards  swelled  it  to  .'i'J3,000.  The  Aas- 
trians,  under  Schwarzenberg,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Prussians,  under 
Vork,  on  the  left  wing,  formed  separate  armies,  the  latter  being 
nnder  the  command  of  Maedoncdd. 

1812,  June.  Passj^  of  the Niemen  by  thegreat  army  ;  occupation  of 
Wilna.  Poland  was  not  restored,  "rte  Rusaans  under  Bardag 
de  Tdly  retreated.  The  main  army  reached  Smolensk  withont  a 
battle,  though  sutfering  from  skirmishes  and  lack  of  provisions,  whila 
the  I^maaians  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Aostrians  penetrated   Volhg- 
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nia.     Storm  and  deBtrnction  of  Smolensk  (Aug.  17, 18),    The  Ruasian 

general  Kuimoff,  obtaining  the  command  in  chief,  fought  the  bloody 

1812,  Sept.  7.    Battle  at  Borodino  and  Moshaisk 

on  the  Moskama,  in  which  both  patties  suffered  enormous  losaea 
(French,  32,000  ;  Russian,  47,000),  but  the  Bussiaua  were 
forced   ta   withdraw.     Retreat   in   admirable   order  through 

Sept.  14.  Moscow.  Occupalioii  of  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants 
bad  abaiidoaed,  by  the  French,  whose  main  army  had  alreadj 
ghrunk  to  95,000  men.'    Napoleon  in  the  KTendm. 

Sept.  16-19.    Burning  of  Moscow  {Rostopsehin). 

Sock  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a^hea  and  ruins.  Napoleon 
proffered  a  truce,  which  the  Russians  rejected  by  an  answer 
whose  delivery  was  purposely  delayed.  After  remaining  five 
weeks  in  Moscow,  Napoleon  commenced  his 

Oct.  19.     Betreat  from  Mosco'w, 

at  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  afterwards  towards  Smo- 
lentk.  The  march  was  disturbed  by  the  Russian  main  army 
under  Kubaoff,  and  by  countless  swarms  of  Cossacks.  Des- 
perate contest  of  separate  corps  of  the  army  at  JaroslaTcz, 
Oct  24,  and   Vjaana,  Nov.  3. 

Nov,  6.  Coimneiicemeiit  of  tbe  cold  weather.  Terrible  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  frost.  ConUnuous  engagements,  espe- 
cially at  Krasnoy  {Ney,  "the   bravest  of  the  brave"),  and 


Nov.  26-28.    Terrible  passage  of  the  Berezina. 

Ney  and  OudiniA,  with  8,500  men,  forced  a  passage  agmnst 
25,000.  From  this  point,  tbe  disorganization  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  army  was  complete,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came a  wild  flight.  Dec.  3,  Bulletin  (No,  20),  of  Malodecaio. 
Napoleon  left  the  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  where  he  arrived 
Dec.  18.  The  army  continued  its  retreat  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians nntH  Dec,  13,  when  the  remaining  troops  (100,000), 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  Russians  made  100,000  prisoners 
according  to  their  reports. 
In  any  case  this  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  300,000 
able-bodied  young  men  on  the  side  of  the  French  and  their 

Dec.  30.  Tork  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russian 
general  Dtebilck,  in  the  mill  of  FOBchenin  near  Tauroggen. 

1813  and  1814.    The  Great  War  of  Liberation 
of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

1813,  Feb.  3.  Appeal  of  Frederic  William  HI.  issued 
from  Breslau,  directing  the  formation  of  volunteer  corpSa 
whereupon  all  the  young  men  capable  of  service  flew  to  arms. 

Feb.  28.    Alliance  of  Kalish 
between  Russia  and  PruBsia  : 
1.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  enumeration  of  the  aoxil' 
"  Ct   V.  Toll,  DenkaHrdi-jteilin. 
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taiy  armies  to  be  furnished  by  either  aide.  2.  Beatomtion  at 
the  PrusBian  monarchy  according  to  ohi  political  zeUtions.  3. 
Invitation  extended  to  Austria  and  Englartd  to  join  the  alii- 

1813,  March  3.  Treaty  between  England  and  Bweden  !  England 
paid  one  million  rii  dollars  in  subsidies  and  promised  not  to  op- 
pose the  onion  of  Nomrny  with  Sweden.  Bweden  fomlshed 
the  allies  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  command  of  the  crown 
prince  Bemadotte  (the  inactive  and  sospiciouB  conduct  of  this 
general  afterwards  entirely  disabled  the  northern  army). 

Uaro&  17.  Appeal  of  Frederic  William  lU.  "  To  my  jieople," 
and  "  to  my  army."  Establishment  of  the  Landvrehr  and 
the  Landsttirm.     Iron  Cross. 

March.  Outbreak  in  Hamburg.  TetteiAom  occupied  the  city.  The 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  of  the 

Great  preparations  on  both  sides.    The  Elbe  was  the  bonndat;  be- 
tween the  combatants  j  Danzig,  Sutlin,  KUatrin,  Glogau,  Modlin,  and 
Zamosc,  being,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
March  27.     Occupation  of  Dresden  by  Russians  and  Prussians  under 

Willgenslein  and  Blacker,  after  the  withdrawal  of  marshal  Da- 

vottl.     Flight  of  the  king  of  Saiony. 
The  French  army  and  the  contingents  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  concentrated  in  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  on  the  EUie. 

Napoleon,  after  the  end  of  April,  was  at  tlie  heaii  of  180,000  men 
in  Germany.     Ho  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  numbering  85,000  men,  and  forced  to  Gght  the 
May  2.     Battle  of  OroBH-OorHchen  or  Iiiitzen. 

Victory  rcmmncd  with  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  allies  withdrew  throu^  Dresden  to  Lusatia.     Sckamhorst, 

severely  wounded,  died  in  Prague. 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  in  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  Saxony, 

who  had  returned  from  Pr^ue. 
1813,  May  18.     Landing  of  the  crown  prince  BemadoUe  with  Swedish 

troops,  in  Pommerarda. 
May  20  and  21.     Battles  of  Bautzen  and  WurBohon. 

Napoleon  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  forced  them  to  retreat 

across  the  Spree,  and  completed  the  vtctoiy  at  Wurschen,  with 

ereat  loss  to  himself.     Duroc  f-     The  aUies  retreated  to  Si- 
May  30.     Hambttrg  occupied  by  Davout,  aiter  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Russians,  and  terribly  maltreated. 
The  combatants,  exhausted,  waited  for  reinforcements  and  strove 

to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria. 
June  4r-JuIy  26.     Armistice  of  Foischnltz,  afterwards  prolonged 

until  Aug.  10  (16). 
June  15.     Bngland  concludeil  a  subsidy  treaty  with  Pmsaia  and 

Russia  at  Heichenbach. 
July  5  (28)-Aug.  11.    Congress  at  Prague.    Auslria  played  the 

part  of  mediator.    After  futile  negotiations  (_Meilemich,  Caa- 
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lamcoarl,  WiUiam  von  Humboldt),  the  congress  was  dissolved 

1813,  Aug.  12.    ATistria  declared  war  upon  France. 

The  alliea,  supported  by  English  subsidies,  placed  three 
main  armies  in  the  field  : 

1.  The  great  Boheinian  army  under  Schwarzenberg 
{KUist,  WiUgenstein),  with  which  were  the  three  mon- 
archg,  Alexander,  Francis,  Frederic  "William. 

2.  The  Bilesian  army  under  Bliicher  {Yirrk,  Sack&n, 
Langeron). 

3.  The  Northern  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, Bemadotte  {Bidow,  Tauenxien,  Wivsdngerode). 

ITapoleon  opened  hostilities  with  an  attack  apon  Bliicher  who  re- 
tired behind  the  Katzbach.  Meanwhile  SchwanetAerg  advanced 
against  Dresden  from  Bohemia.  Napoleon  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Macdonaid  to  oppose  Bliicher.  Before  an  aetion  occurred  at  either  of 
these  points,  Oudinot  and  Reynier,  whose  attaek  upon  Berlin  was  to  be 
supported  by  Davoiit  from  liaviburg,  were  defeated  by  Bidow  in  the 
Atig.  23.    Battle  of  Orosbeeren, 

while  the  crown  prince  of  Sarony  looked  on  inactive. 
This  victory  saved  Berlin  from  capture  and  sack.     Directly 
afterwards  Macdonald'i  army  was  defeated  in  the 
Aug.  26.    Battle  of  the  Katzbach  near  ^ablstatt 

by  Bliicher,  a  part  being  captured.     Bliicher  created  Prince  of 
Wahlslatt. 
Meanwhile   the   attack  of  the  Bohemian   army   upon   Dretden 
failed.    Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory  on  German  soil 
in  the 
Aug.  26  and  27,  Battle  of  Dresden. 

Moreau,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon-baU.     f  Sept-  2. 
Aug.  27.     Victorious  eng^ment  at  Hagdberg.     (Landwehr  of  the 
electoral  mark.)      Vandmmne,  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  thn 
retreat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  was  defeated  in  the 
AoE'  30-    Battle  at  Knlm  and  Nollendoif 

near   Teplitz,   by   Oste'inann   and   Kleist,  and   captured  with 
10,000  men. 
JVey,  who  was  to  occupy  Berlin,  was  defeated  in  the 
Sept.  6.    Battie  of  Dennewitz 

hy  BUlovj  and  Taitemein.     Austria  having  already  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  with  Rasma  and  Prussia,  dur- 
ing the  armistice,  a  formal 
Sept.  9.    AlUesce  was  concluded  at  Teplitz : 

1.  Firm  union  and  mutual  guarantee  for  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 2.  Each  party  to  ^aist  the  others  with  at  least  60,000 
men.  3.  No  separate  peace  or  armistice  to  be  concluded.  Secret 
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1^13,  Sept.  17.     NapoUfm  repulsed  by  Schwarzenberg  at  Nollendorf. 
York  forced  a,  paes^e  across  the  Elbe  for  the  army  of  Silesia 

Oct  3.     Battle  of  Woitenburg, 

against  Bertrand.     The  northern  army  al^o  crossed  tho  Elbe. 

Oct.  8.     Treaty  of  Rind  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  with* 

drew  from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  joined  the  alli- 

auce  against  Napoleon.     In  return  the  king  ot  Bavaria  was 

secured  in  all  the  posaessiona  which  he  held  at  the  date  of  the 

treaty. 

Ab  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies  were  attempting  to  unite  in 

Napuleon's  rear,  the  latter  left  Dresden  in  order  to  escape  being  cut 

off  from  France,  and  concentrated  liis  troops  at  Leipzig. 

1813,  Oct.  16,  18,  19.    Battle  of  Leipzig.     ("Battle  of 

the  Nations"). 
Oct.  16.     On  the  first  day  : 

1.  Indecisive  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  army  of  So- 
ientia  under  Sollirarzenbcrg  at  'Wachau  (south  of  Leipzig). 

2.  Victory  of  Blucber  at  Mockeru,  nortli  of  Leipzig,  over 
Marmoni. 

Oct.  17.     On  the  next  day  the  main  aruiies  desisted  from  fighting. 
Napoleon  sent  offera  of  peace  to  Francis  1,  which  were  rejected 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  his  demands.     Toward  eveU' 
ing  union  of  the  /our  armies  of  the  allies  :  the  grand  army, 
the  northern  army,  with  which  the  army  of  Silesia  had  already 
united  by  an  extraordinary  march  of  BlOeher,  and  finally  the 
Russian  resale  (100,000)  under  Bennigsen.     The  armies  of 
the  allies,  forming  a  large  half  circle,  lar^ly  outnumbered 
the  French.     (300,000  men  against  130,000). 
Oct.  IS.      On  the  third  day  general  attack  of  the  allies,  ending, 
after  nine  hours'  fighting,  in  a  complete  vlctOTy.     (Stru^fe 
for  ProbstJteide).     In  the  evening  the  French  army  was  drivan 
back  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig.     The  corps  of  Saxony  and  WOT' 
temherg  went  over  to  the  allies. 
Oct.  19.     Storm  of  Leipzig  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Saxony.     After 
suffering  a  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  the  defeated  army 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  retreat.     The  destniclion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed  caused  the  drown- 
ing of  many  troops  in  the  Elster,  among  them  prince  Poniatomaki, 
nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland. 

On  the  retreat  engagement  on  the  Umtmt  between  Napoleon  and 
York'}  advanced  guard,  and  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30,  31)  with  an  Aa»- 
tro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede.     The  French  were  victorious. 

Immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig :  flight  of  king 
JerSme  from  Cassel  ;  end  of  the  kingdom  of  We$tphalia,  and  of  the 
crand  duchies  of  Frankfort  and  Berg.  Restoration  of  the  old  rulers 
m  Cassel,  Bruriswich,  Hanoeer,  Oldertbin-ff.     The  central  admimstia- 
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tive  bnrean  for  Germany  under  baron  von  Stein,  which  had  been 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  government  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  should  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  aUies,  found  its 
sphere  of  action  limited  almost  enurelj  to  Saxony. 

1813,  Nov,     Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz.     Wuitemberg, 
HeBBe-DarmBtadt,  Baden,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 

confederacy  of  the  Khine  joined  the  allies.  The  cities  occupied  by 
the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  aUies  one  after  another.  Dres- 
den (Nov.  11),  Steain  (Nov.  21),  LObeck  (Dec.  5),  Zamouc,  Modiin, 
Torgau  (Dec,  26),  Damig  (Dec.  30),  Wittenberff  (Jan.  12,  1814,  by 
Tauenzien),  Kualrm  (March  7).  Glogau,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg  {Da- 
voul),  Erfurt,  WiiTxbwg,  Wuei,  Mainz,  maioiaioed  themselves  until 

Uprising  in  Holland  (Nov.  15),  expulsion  of  the  French  officials. 
A  part  of  the  northern  army  under  Biilow  entered  Holland,  while  the 
cromn  prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  main  body  of  the  northern  army 
separated  completely  from  the  allies,  invaded  Holstein,  in  a  short 
winter  campaign  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  the 

1814,  Jan.  14.     Peace  of  Kiel  ;  1.  Denmark  renounced  the  posses- 
uon  of  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden,  which  guaranteed  to  the 

Norwegians  the  possession  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  2.  Svreden 
ceded  to  Denmark  western  Poiaerania  and  Riigen.  At  the  same 
time  peace  between  DenmaTk  and  England,  the  latter  restoring  all 
conquests  eicept  Heligoland ;  afterwards  peace  with  Russia  and  Prui- 

Meantime  the  French,  siter  they  had  already  (in  1812)  lost  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  Madrid  itself  for  a  time,  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Spain  in  1813. 

After  the  French  power  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
SoulC  with  a  large  number  of  troops  for  Germany  (Feb.  1813),  Well- 
ington repulsed  Boult's   successor,  Jourdan,  and  king  Joseph,  and 
defeated  them  in  the 
1813,  June  21.     Battle  of  Vittoiia. 

Joseph  fled  to  France.  Siege  ot  Pampeluna  by  the  Spaniards. 
Soidt  returning  with  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  was 
defeated  in  the  Pyrenees  (July  28,  29),  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidaasoa.  At  the  same  time  marshal  Sachet  was  driven  out  of  Val- 
encia into  Barcehna,  After  the  conquest  of  Pampeluna  (Oct.  31)  by 
the  Spaniards,  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidaasoa,  defeated  Soult  on 
French  soil,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bayonne.  Napoleon  en- 
deavored to  secure  peace  with  Spain  by  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned 
king,  Ferdinand  (whom  he  liberated  from  his  confinement  at  Valen- 
fay),  and  thus  to  protect  France  against  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  hut  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Cortes  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  not  been  a  tree  agent, 
and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude tbe  English. 

1813.     The  allies  on  Nov.  8  laid  before  Napoleon  a  proposal  which 

secured  to  France  the  Alps  and  Rhine  for  boundaries,  but  as 

Dec.  1.    Napoleon  did  not  earnestly  entertiun  it.  they  adopted  the 

resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  aud   to  pass  the 
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Shine.  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  aenate  a  new  levy  of  300,000 
men ;  the  eorpi  Ugidatif,  in  which  words  of  blame  were  at  la«t  beard, 
waa  prorogjed  sine  die. 

Faasaee  of  the  allies  across  the  Rhine. 

1813,  Dec.  21-25.    The  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg,  Wrede,  etc., 

crossed  the  npper  Rhine  and  traversed  Switzerland  (Baale), 
whose  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  was  disregarded. 

1814,  Jan.  1.     Bliicher  with  the  oroiy  of  Silesia  crossed  the  middle 

Rhine,  at  Mannheim,  Caub,  and  CMentc 
The  total  strength  of  the  allies  on  their  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tory was  not  qnite  200,000  men.     The  main  army  advanced  through 
Bui^udy;  Bliicher  through  Lorraine  towsud  Champagne.     To  pre- 
Tcnt  their  juncture.  Napoleon  attacked  Bliicher  at  Bnemie,  and  drove 
Jan.  29.    hira  back  ;  Bliicher,  however,  united  with  a  part   of  the 
main  armv  {cronnpince  of  W^-laitbeTg)  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror in  the 
Feb.  1.    BatUe  of  I>a  RotUkre, 

and  drove  him  across  the  Aufre.  The  impossibilitj  of  pro- 
visioning' the  united  armicSj  led  to  their  separation.  The  grand  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Paris  by  way  of  tlie  Seine,  while  the  army  of 
Silesia  followed  the  Mame  toward  the  same  goal. 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  separation  than,  with  aston- 
ishing boldness,  leaving  a  very  snjall  bodv  of  troops  behind  to  engage 
the  army  under  Schwarienberg,  he  hurled  himself  suddenly  upon  the 
semirate  divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  defeated  them  in/our  battles 
Feb.  10-15.  at  Champaubert  (Sacfen),  Montmirail  {York  driven 
across  the  Mame),  Chateau  -  Thierry,  and  Vauchamps,  aod 
forced  Bliicher  back  to  Etoges.  Then,  turning  like  a  flash  upon  tbe 
main  army,  he  defeated  it  in  the 
Feb,  17.     Engagement  at  NangiB  (^ITlttgeiuteln  and  Wrede), 

Feb.  18.     Engagement  at  Uanterean   (crown  prinet  of  Wfirtem- 
berg). 
Napoleon  thus  obliged  the  main  army  to  retreat  to  Troyei,  after 
wliich  the  two  amucs  were  for  a  short  time  again  united  oa  ll»e 

Meanwhile  ambassadors  of  the  allies  had  met  the  envoy  of  Mfr- 
poleon,  Caulaincottrt,  in  a 
Feb.  d-MaTch.19.    Cangreoa  at  Chfttillon  (on  the  Seine),  where 

Napoleon  was  offered  the  possession  of  France  with  the  bound- 
aries of  1792,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  b;  reason 
of  his  haughty  and  dubious  conduct. 

March  1.     Closer  union   between  the  allied  powers  at  Chanmont. 
The  deposition  of  Napoleon  resolved  upon. 
The    two   armies   separSitod    again.      The   main   army  under 
Schwarzenberg  defeated  OudiTtot  and  Macdonald  in  the 

Feb.  25.     Battle  of  Bar-sur-Aube. 

Bliicher  reached  Meaux,  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  Mame 
and  Oise,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  north  nuder  Billom  and 
Winzingerode.     The  uuited  armies  defeated  Napoleon  in  iJie 
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1814,  Uarch  9,  la    Battae  of  Laon. 

Napoleon  now  tnmed  against  the  ntain  army,  which  defeated 

him  in  the 
March  20,  21.    Battle  of  ArclB-anr-Aube. 

Meanwhile,  Weilington  had  been  driving  back  SoiiU  with  eqnal 
sueeeaa.  Occupation  of  Bordeaux  (March  Vi),  where  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourbons  was  fii^t  luised. 

Napoleon  fomied  the  desperate  plan  of  throwing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  alliea  in  Lorraine,  summoning  the  garnsons  of  the  for- 
tresses to  his  aid,  and  calling  the  entire  population  to  aims.  The 
allies,  however,  writfa  equal  boldness,  advanced  upon  Fans,  and  de- 
feated the  marahala  Marmont  and  M'/rtier  in  the 
Marob  25.    Battle  of  La  Fbre-Champenolse. 

Marvwnt  and  Mortier  threw  themselves  into  the  capital.     The 

regent,  Maria  Loviaa,  fied  to  Biois.    After  a  brave  defense  and 

after  the 
March  30.    Stoim  of  Montmartre 


March  31.    Entrazice  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 

where  the  senate,  through  the  influence  of  TaUeyrand,  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne. 
Napdaon,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  came  a  few  hours 
too  late.  His  marshals  having  refused  to  follow  him  in  a  foolhardy 
aaaanlt  npon  Paris,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
^April  6)  at  i^onfaine&feau,  and,  when  this  reservation  was  rejected, 
unconditionally  (April  11).  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi- 
son himself.' 

He  received  from  the  allies  the  island  of  Elba  aa  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality, and  an  annual  income  of  two  million  francs  to  he  paid  by 
France.    His  wife  received  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  (rutw- 
teUa  with  sovereign  power  ;  both  retained  the  imperial  title. 
1814.     Wellington  defeated  Soull  in  the 
April  10.    Battle  of  Toulouse. 
Mot  4.     Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba, 

Retnm  of  the  Bourbone.  Louis  XVI.'s  brother,  the  count  of 
Provence,  first  appointed  his  younger  brother,  the  cmtnt  of  Artois  as 
Ticeregent  (iieutenanl  du  royaume),  and  then  returned  to  France,  as 
1814-1824.     Louis  XVIII. 

where  he  promulgated  a  constitution  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution,  but  with  many  limitations.     (Charte  octro- 
uee :  chawher  of  peers  and  chancer  of  deputies  without  the  initiative.) 
He  concluded  with  the  allies  the 
May  30.     (First)  Peace  of  Paris. 

1.  France  retained,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  1792,  which 
embraced  3,280  square  miles  more  than  those  of  1790  ;  Avignott,  the 

•  According  to  Tblera,  flisluire  rfa  Cotuulat  et  de  I'Erapire,  vol.  xviii,,  ths 
truth  at  Ms  attempted  suicide  i»  verv  douiitful.  Cf.  V.  Belfert,  Wnp.  I. 
FahHvim  FoBtaiaebltaunack  Etbo,  1B71. 
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Venaissin,  parts  of  Savoj,  of  the  German  empire,  and  of  Belgium.  2. 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  States  of  the  Netherlands, 
according  to  their  future  enlaigement,  as  well  as  of  all  German  and 
Italian  states  and  of  Sioitzerlaiul.  3.  Bagland  restored  the  French 
colonies  excepting  Tobago,  Sta.  Lucia,  and  Itle  de  France.  England 
retained  Malta.  4.  The  ailles  remiiled  all  sums  which  they  might 
have  clainied  for  supplies,  advances,  etc.  6.  IVancse  promised  Eng- 
land to  abolish  the  slave  traile. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  Pius  VII,  returned  to  Rome,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Victm-  Emmanuel,  to  Turin,  the  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  to  Madrid.  In  Spain  the  rejection  of  the  ultra-liberal  constitu- 
tion proposed  bj  the  cortes  of  1812,  was  followed  b;  the  inunediate  ont- 
break  of  a  cruel  contest  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  liberal  party. 

Visit  of  Aiexandenad  Frederic  Wmiam  III.  in  Lond<n  {June  7-22, 
1814),  accompanied  by  their  victorious  generals(£ZucW);  enthusiaetio 
reception  b;  the  English  nation.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
regulating  the  European  relations,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany, 
aft«i  the  overthrow  of  the  military  supremacy  of  tlie  French  empire, 
the 
1814,  Sept.-1815i  June.    Congress  of  Vienna 

was  assembled.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  a  great  number 
of  German  princes  were  present  in  person. 

Chief  negotiators  :  AuBtria,  Meltemieh  ■  FniSBla,  Hardenberg  and 
W.  V.  HuMsoldt ;  HnBBla,  Nesselrode  and  Rasoumoffiky ;  Great  Brit- 
ain, Wellington  and  CasUereagh ;  France,  TMeyrand  and  Dalberg, 
(Baron  vora  Stein,  prince  of  Ligne.') 

The  five  powers,  which  bad  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  whieh, 
to  avoid  quarrels  about  rank,  were  henceforward  named  in  the  order 
of  the  French  alphabet,  Aulriche,  France,  Grande-Bretagne,  Prusse, 
itiMste,  formed  a  closer  union  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (hence  after- 
wards called  the  Pentarchy  of  the  Great  Fotc'stb).  For  special 
cases  this  nnion  was  joined  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden.  These  eight 
powers,  after  long  negotiations  and  after  the  disputes  over  the  Saxon 
and  the  Polish  questions  bad  for  a  moment  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
(Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria,  France,  and  England"),  and  after 
■   Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (p.  483),  signed  the 

Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

monarchies  :  a. 


Austria  received  besides  her  ancient  domain  of  Milan,  Venice, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  bar  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (these  were  now  called  tho  Lomhardo-  Venetian  king- 
dom^, the  lUyruin  provinees  (the  kingdoms  of  Illyria  and  DcU- 
matia),  Salz^rg,  Tyrol  (from  Bavaria),  and  Galicia.  b.  Frna- 
Bia  received  a  part  of  the  grand  duchi/  of  fVarsam  (Poeen) 
with  Danzig;  Swedish  hither  Pomeranta  with  Rilgen  in  re- 
turn for  Lauenburg,  which  was  ceded  to  Demuark  ;  its  idd 
poEsessions  in  Westphalia,  somewhat  enlarged,  as  well  as  Nea- 
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ckatel  and  the  grand  ducky  of  the  louxr  Rhine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Saxony  as  an  mderanification  for  the  loss  of  some 
former  poaseasiona,  as  Anibach  and  Baireuth  ceded  to  Bavaria, 
East  Frksland  to  Haoover,  the  Polish  poBsessiona  to  Kussia. 

2.  Formation  of   a  kingdom  of   the   Netherlanda,  comprising   the 

former  repablic  of  HoUand  and  Austrian  Belgium,  under  the 
former  hereditary  statthalter  as  King  W^iam  I. 

3.  Creation  of  a  a«iman  confederacy  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 

empire,  comprising  39  (at  its  dissolution  in  1866  od1j34)  sover- 
eign states,  including  tlie  four  free  cities  ;  all  other  princes 
who  were  formerly  sovereign  were  mediatized. 
Act  cf  confe  deration  signed  June  8,  1815,  snpplemented  by 
the  final  act  of  Vienna,  Ma;  15,  1820. 

4.  SnsHia  received  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Wanaw  as 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Cracow  became  a  free  state  un- 
der the  protection  of  Riasia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

B.  England  retained  Malta,  Heligoland,  a  portion  of  the  French  and 

Dutch  colonies,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  ifcpuWic  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Jglands  (the  latter  by  treaty  of  1815,  Nov.  5, 
which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  See 
p.  482.  These  islands  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  treaties 
of  Nov.  14, 1863-Nov.  29, 19&L    See  p.  506). 

6.  Streden  retained  Nortoaj/,  which  had  been  ceded  to  ber  at  the 

peace  of  Kiel  (p.  479),  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  Den- 
mark was  indemnified  with  Lauenburg. 

7.  The  nineteen  cantons  of  Bwltzerland  were  increased  to  twenty- 

two  by  the  accession  of  Geneva,  WaUia,  and  NeuckStd  (at  once 
canton  and  a  principality). 

8.  ReHtoration  of  tie  old  dynasties  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  which  re- 

ceived Genoa,  in   Tuscany,  Modem,  the  Papal  States.     The 
Bourbons  were  not  reinstated  in  Naples  natil  1815,  as  Murat 
had  secured  possession  of  that  state  tor  the  present  by  his  de- 
sertion of  Napoleon. 
News  of  the  discontent  in  France  with  the  govenmient  of  the  Bom- 
bons,  and  of  the  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as 
well  as  the  invitations  of  his  adherents,  encourag^  the  deposed  emr 
pcror  to  return  to  France. 

1815.    Landing  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes 

March  1.     with  1,600  men.     Forced  march  upon  Paris.     All  troops 

sent  agaJost  him,  even  Ney  with  his  corps,  went  over  to  him. 
March  13.     Proolamation  of  the  ban  against  Napoleon 

by  the  monarehs  of   Austria,   Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bvssia, 

rhince,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 
King  Louis  X  VIII.  tied  to  Ghent 
March  20.      Napoleon  entered   Paris.      The  Hundred 

Days,  March  20  to  Jmie  29,  1815. 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  concluded  a  new 
Maiob  35.    Alliance  at  Vienna  against  Napoleon,  whereby  each 

power  engaged  to  furnish  an  army  of  180,000  meu.     All  Eit- 
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iDpean  tuUJons  were  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  One  after  another  all 
the  states  joined  it  except  Sweden,  which  was  occupied  in  crushing 
with  militax;  power  the  resistance  of  Norrnay  to  the  personal  union. 
The  sum  of  the  coutiiigeuts  famished  agiunst  Napoleon  amounted  to 

May.     Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apparent  con- 

ceaaionB  to  the  liberal  partj  in  France.     Cbamp  de  Mai  : 

AcU  addUwad.     In  Bdgium  concentration  of  a  Prustian  army  under 

Bliichor  and  an  En^ah-Gemum  under  'WeUlngton,  against  Napo- 

Miirat,  who  had  declared  for  Napoleon,  defeated  bj  the  Anstrians 
at  Tolentmo  (May  3).      Naples  captured  Maj  22.      Marat  fled  to 
France.     ReiustaUation  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples. 
June  14.     Napoleon  crossed  the  boundary  of  Belgium.     Engagement 

at  Charleroi;  the  advance  guard  of  the  Frussiaus  under  Zielhen 
forced  back.    June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Bliichei  in  the 
Juna  16.    Battle  of  Ugn;, 

after  a  brave  resistance  (_Biiit^er  in  personal  danger),  and  drove 
him  back.     Blilcher  marched  upon   Wavre.     Net/  defeated  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the 
June  16.     Battle  of  Quatre-Bras. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  fell.     Meantime  concentration  of  the 
army  of  'WeUingtoii,  consisting  of  Briiigk,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and 
troops  from  Bmnsunck  and  Nasswt.    Upon  this  force  Napoleoa  burled 
himself  with  superior  numbers. 
1815.  June  18.    Battle  ofWaterloo  and  Belle  AUlanoe, 

called  by  !Napoleon  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 
Napoleon  thought  be  had  insured  the  prevention  of  the  juncture  of 


army,  tfough  still  unjieldmg,  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  day  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pmssians  under  Blilctler.    Complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  whose  army,  pursued  by  (Jueisenou,  was  entirely 
scattered.     Meanwhile  Grouchy,  on  whose  help  Napoleon  had  relief 
was  engaged  at  Wavre  against  Thieleman,  whose  corps  he  by  some 
unexplained  error  t<x>k  for  the  whole  Prussian  army.' 
June  22.     Abdication  of  NapoleoD  in  favor  of  his  son. 
July  1.     Arrival  of  the  allies  before  Paris. 
July  7.     Second  capture  of  Paria. 

Entrance  of  Blacker  and  WeUington.    Return  of  Loma  XVIII. 

Arrival  of  the  two  emperors,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Meantime  Napoleon  fled  t^  Roche/ort,  where,  after  futile  attempts 
to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  admiral 
Hotham  on  the  ship-of-the-line  Beileruphon,  whoconvcycd  him  to  Eng- 
land. Thence,  by  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies,  he  was  transported 
as  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Hdena,  where  he  arrived  in  October  (f  May 

e,  1821). 


1  Hopes,  Who  Lost  Wtt. 
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Sept.  26.  Foundatioa  of  the  H0I7  Alliance  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Aleiander,  comprising  at  first  Jiussia,  Austria,  Prussia,  theo- 
teticall;  an  iutintate  union  on  a,  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  but 
practiesUy  soon  degenerating  into  an  alliance  fur  the  protection  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

Ney  made  his  escape,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  Dec.  7,  1815.  Marat  made  a  reckless  attempt  to  recover  his  throne 
by  landing  in  Calabria  ;  he  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  shot 
Oct.  13,  1815. 

Nov.  20.    Second  Peace  of  Paris. 

1.  France  surrendered  the  four  fortreBaes  PhUippevUle,  Ma- 
rienhwg  (also  Bouiilon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  Saarlouis 
faud  Saarbnicken  to  Pmssia),  Landau,  which  became  a  fortress  of  the 
German  ccmfederation,  with  the  aurrounding  region  as  far  as  the  Laa- 
ler  (to  Bavaria) .  France  ceded  to  Sardinia  that  part  of  Aacoy  which 
she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris.  She  was  therefore 
bronght  hack,  generally  speaking,  to  the  boundaries  of  1790,  instead 
of  to  those  of  1792,  which  she  had  retained  in  the  first  peaee. 

2.  Demolition  of  Huningens,  a  fortress  below  Basle. 

S,  SevetUeen  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  France  were 
to  be  garrisoned  for  five  years  at  the  utmost,  by  troops  of  the  ^liea 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

4.  France  piud  700  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war.  Besides 
this  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  had  carried  away  from  various 
cities,  partly  by  treaties,  and  which  had  been  left  in  Paris  under  the 
first  peace,  were  now  reclaimed. 

The  desire  of  German  patriots  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
appanages  of  the  old  empire,  Lorraine,  AUace,  and  StrasbuT^,  should 
be  taken  from  France,  which  wonld  thus  be  deprived  of  a.  pomt  of  at- 
tack against  Germany,  was  not  gratified. 

FODETH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OFVtENNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 
1815-x. 

51.    INVENTIONS. 

The  universal  adoption  and  application  of  four  in- 
ventions which  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  influence  upon  the  traneformation  of  the 
world  that  of  all  political  events,  Wars,  treaties,  revolutions, 
almost  disappears,  lenda  the  modem  world  its  peculiar  character. 
[A  century  of  material,  intellectual,  social  development  of  the 
people  follows  a  century  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  misgovem- 
ment.  (Compare  with  these  inventions  those  of  the  fifieeath 
century,  p.  27S.)] 

1.  The  first  attempts  to  utilize  steam  for  the  production  of  motion 
were   made  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Nothing,  however,  is  cer- 
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tainly  known  about  either  the  exact  date  of  place  of  the  inTeation, 
or  the  person  of  the  true  discoverer.  The  French  ascribe  the  invention 
to  Dems  Papin,  of  Biois  (1647-1714),  the  English  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain  Savery  (1698).  At  all  events  the 
first  steam  engine  which  deserves  the  name  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  in  Enghmd,  and  to  have  been  used  in  mining.  This  was  done  by 
Newoometi,  in  Devonshire  (1705).  The  mui  who  did  the  most  to 
improve  the  steam  engine,  and  whose  inventions  first  made  it  possi- 
ble to  use  these  machines  is  the  most  various  industries,  wsa  James 
Watt  (1736-1319),  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  priority  of  the  idea  of  applying  steam  to  tiavlgatlon  is 
disputed  between  the  French,  English,  and  AToericans.  Tlie  French 
ascribe  the  invention  to  the  above-named  Papin.  In  1774  the  count 
of  Avxiron,  and  in  1775  PAier,  are  said  to  have  sailed  the  first  little 
steamboat  upon  the  Seine.  The  experiment  was  repeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Jouffroy  in  1775  on  the  DwAs,  and  in  1780  on  the  Saone 
at  Lyons  with  a  vessel  of  la^er  dimensions.  In  England  the  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester  ;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  built  in  1786  by  Sjim- 
inglon  at  Edinburgh.  To  America,  however,  where  experiments  with 
small  steamboats  had  been  made  npon  the  Delaware  in  1783,  1785, 
belouga  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  regular  steamboat  service. 
This  was  instituted  in  1807  by  Fulton,  who  had  already  made  an 
experiment  with  a  steamship  on  the  Seine  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
consul.  Napoleon,  and  had  in  vain  offered  to  apply  steam  t^  the  French 
ships  of  war  (1803). 

3.  RailroajJs  were  without  doubt  an  English  invention.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  railroads  were  used 
in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  in  imitation,  it  is  claimed,  of 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Harz  mines.  In  1716  tlie  rails  were 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  in  1767  the  wood  was  replaced  by  cast 
iron.  For  a  long  time  the  roads  were  used  only  for  securing  aa 
easier  draught  for  horses.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  rail- 
roads ivas  made  in  1806  by  the  engineer  Tremihick.  Gradual  im- 
provement iu  the  mcchauical  construction  of  the  engines.  Qeorge 
Stephenson  in  1814  invented  the  locomotlTe  and  in  1829  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  which  in  1830  ran  upon  the  first  great  railroad 
for  passenger  traffic  between  Iiiveipool  and  Manchester.  The 
first  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1825  between  Stoctlon  and 
Darlington,  First  railroad  in  Germany,  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg  (1835), 
at  first  a  horse  railroad  ;  the  first  larger  line  wtvked  by  locomotivea 
was  constructed  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden  (1837).  First  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  1827,  at  Quineg,  Mass. ;  cars  drawn  by  horses. 
First  roads  to  nse  locomotives  :  South  Carolina,  Baltimore  If  Ohio, 
1830-31.  After  England  and  North  America  were  coveted  with  an 
iron  network,  Germany,  and  much  later  France,  began  the  construo- 
tion  of  railroads  upon  a  large  scale.  [Financial  disturbances  caused 
(especially  in  England)  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  other  in- 
dustries to  be  sank  in  construction  of  callroads,  and  by  stock  specula- 
first  electric  telegraph  was  invented  in  1809  by  Svmmering, 
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a,  German,  in  MxaxiiA.  The  inventioa  was  oflFered  to  Napoleon  I., 
who  disiuiBsed  it  as  a  "  German  notion."  After  tlie  Dane,  Oistod, 
bad  discovered  ekctro-magnetism  in  1819,  the  FrenchineD  Ampere  and 
Rilschie  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  new  discovery  to  the  tele- 
graph. The  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  which  was  actually  con- 
structed and  used  was  set  up  in  GSUingen  by  Gouss  and  Weber  in 
1833.  Somewhat  later  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  invented 
in  Rusaia  by  a  German,  ScWllltig,  SchUling'g  invention  was  carried 
to  England  by  Cooke,  an  Englishman.  There  it  was  improved  by 
Wheatstoue,  and  this  perfected  telegraph  waa  first  practically 
worked  in  London,  between  Euslon  Square  and  Camden  Town.  After 
the  invention  had  undergone  many  improvemeuts,  eMpecially  in  Ger- 
many and  America  (Morse,  1S44),  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  North  America  were  covered  with  telegraph  wirea.  The 
first  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in  1850  between  England  and 
France  (/>iwer  to  Cape  Gris-nez).  Submarine  cables  were  then  laid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  (1851,  1353),  and  in  many 
other  locations.  The  gigantic  undertaking  of  connecting  Europe  and 
America  by  a  cable  failed  in  135T.  A  second  attempt  in  1853  was 
crowned  nith  success,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1866  the  undertaking 
was  again  renewed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close.  (  Valencia  in 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  1,650  English  miles.)  Since  that  time, 
laying  of  a  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cable. 

S  2.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.' 

1817.  Jubilee  festival  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
Festival  of  the  Wartburg.    Burning  of  a  number  of  absolnt- 

ist  writings  (^Ancilion,  Sckmalz,  Hedler,  etc.). 

1818.  Congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  great  powen  resolved, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  dnke  of  RirAeUeu, 
to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  frona  France. 

1819.  "Deinagogie  machinations."  Murder  of  the  German  writer 
and  Russian  counselor,  Kolzebite  (Mar.. 23),  by  the  fanatio 
Sand  in  Mannheim.  Secret  organization  among  German  stu- 
dents {Burschenschaff).  Reaction  in  Prussia.  W.  v.  TiumbiAdt, 
Beyme,  Boyen,  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aug.  Congress  of  ministers  at  Carlsbad  controlled  by  Mettemioh. 
Censorship  of  the  press.  Supervision  of  the  universities  re- 
solved upon.  The  congress  continued  its  sittings  at  Vienna, 
where  the 

1820.  May.     Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

In  Spain  rising  of  the  liberals  on  behalf  of  the  suspended 
constitution  of  1812,  which  waa  restored. 
Oct.      Congress  at  Troppau,  ) 

1821.  Congress  atLaybach,  C 

assembled   to  consult  alxmt  the  revolntionaiy  movements  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont. 
1821.    Victorious  campaign  of  the  Austriant  against  the  Liberak  in 

3  For  France  lee  p.  5S6. 

r.-A^rjhy  Google 
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Naples  (Pepe,  Caracosa)  and  Sardinia  (Santa  Rosa,  battle  of 
Noi-ara).  In  both  countries  absolutism  in  its  severest  form 
was  restored. 

1822.  Congress  of  Verona  on  account  of  the  Spanish  and  Grecian 
disturbances. 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  under  the  lead  of  the  duke  of 
Angouleme.  The  French  entered  Madrid,  forced  Cadiz  Ut 
capitulate,  and  liberated  king  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been 
detained  a  prisoner  there.  Cruel  reaction,  numerous  eiecU' 
tions  (Riego). 

1810-1825.    Cunversioo  of  the  Spaniali  and  Portuguese  colonies 

in  Central  America  and  South  America  into  independeut 

states. 

Colf^mbla,  a  republic  since  1819  (Bolivar  dictator),  was  divided, 

in  1330,  into  three  republics  :  Neir  Granada  (now  Colombia  in  the 

narrower  sense),  Venezuela,  Ecuador.    Peru  a  free  state  in  1821; 

Iia  Plata,  too,  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  souths^  Peru,  under  the  name 

of  Bolivia,  became  independent.     In  the  Jesuit  state,  Paraguay,  Dr. 

(Joseph  Gaspard  Roderic  de)  Francia  (and  afterwards  Lopez)  long 

governed  with  dictatorial  power.     Mexico  treed  from  Spanirfi  rule 

1821  by  Iturbide,  who  became  emperor  in  1822,  but  was  obliged  to 

abdicate  and  leave  the  country.     Mexico  a  republic  1823 ;  Iturbide 

returned,  but  was  eiecutfld  1824. 

Braail  an  independent  empire  since  1822. 
1820-133(.  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguet, 
the  younger  son  of  king  John  VI.  (t  1826),  after  a  long  civil 
war  and  unheard-of  barbarities,  was  conquered'  by  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro  (since  1822  emperor  of  Braril).  Don 
Pedro  (f.  1834)  delegated  the  government  of  Portugal  in 
1826  to  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  ;  in  1831  he  delegated 
the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son,  Pedro  II. 

1821-1829.    War  of  Grecian  Independence. 

Secret  societies  (hetaries).  Prince  Aleiander  Ypsilanti,  at 
the  head  of  a  Grecian  revolt  in  Moldavia  and  Wallackia  (March- 
June,  1821),  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  Mankatsch  for  six  years.  Uprising  in  Morea 
(Mainots,  April,  1821).  Turkish  attacks  upon  the  Christians  in  Con- 
stantinople, Adrianople,  et£.;  terrible  barbarities  in  Chios,  which  had 
revolted;  over  20,000  Greeks  murdered.  Canaris  burned  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  and  put  3,000  Turks  to  death  (1822).  Lord  Byron 
(t  Apr.  24,  1824),  Eynard  from  Geneva.  WiUiam  Miiller  the  Ger- 
man poet.  German  Philohelienists.  [Fhilo-hellenists  in  England  and 
America  (Dr.  Hoioe)'].  Brave  defense  of  Missolongld  (1825,  1826). 
1824-1830.     Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (p.  627). 

1825-1855-  Nicholas  I,,  emperor  of  Russia,  his  elder 
brother  Constantine  having  renounced  the  crown. 

1825-1827.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  ravaged  Morea. 
England,  Russia,  and  France  interfered  in  behall  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  hard  pressed  and  at  variance  amoi^  themselves- 
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1826.  Uassacre  at  the  JanizaxiDH  in  Constantinople  by  Sultan  Mah- 
mad  II.,  after  a,  inutiuy.     The  troop  was  entirely  abolished. 

1827.  Battle  of  Navarino.     The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Oct.  20.   the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  ("  untoward  event "}, 

and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Morea. 
1828-1829.     SnsBo-Turkish  War. 

The  Russian  general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  Balkans  (whence 
his  surname,  SabaVcansId),  and  took  AdrianopU.  In  Asia  Kars  and 
Erzenmm  were  oaptured  by  Paskevitch,  who  bad  captured  Envan  in 
1827  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  thereby  giuned  the  name  of  Erieanald. 
1&2S.    Feaoe  of  Adriauople, 

Russia  restored  almost  all  her  conquests  to  1\irkey,  the  latter 
power  recognizing,  in  advance,  the  resolves  of  the  London  Conference 
which  announced  in  1830  the  Independence  of  Greece. 

Provisional  administration  of  the  count  Capo  d'lstria  aa  president, 
who  in  1831  was  murdered  in  Napoli  di  Ronuinia  (^Naupiia),  the  seat 
of  government.    The  guardian  powers,  England,  France,  Russia,  raised 
to  the  Grecian  throne  the  Bavarian  prince, 
1832-1B62.    Otto  I,  f  1867. 
1830.    Capture  of  Algiera  by  the  French  (p.  527). 
1830i  July  27-29.    July  Berolution  at  Paris. 

Abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  accession  of 
1830-1848.     Louis  Philippe  I. 

For  the  details  see  p.  529.  '  This  revolution  was  followed  by 
liberal  nprislngs  throughout  Europe. 
1830-1837.     ■William  IV.  (heretofore  dtike  of  Clarence)  king 

of  England.     Whig  ministry- 
1830.    Revolution  in  Belgium.     Cause  .■ 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  created  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  had  been  formed  by  the  enforced  union  of  two  utterly  differ- 
ent elements,  the  proiestani  commercial  state  of  Holland,  which  was 
of  like  nationality  with  its  sovereign,  and  the  catholic  manufacturing 
country  of  Belgium,  which  was  divided  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  nationalities,  bnt  was  pervaded  by  French  culture.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  inflamed  the  long  smouldering 
dissatisfaction  in  Brussels. 
1830,  Aug.  26.     Outbreak  in  Brussels  after  a  performance  of  the 

"  Masanicllo."  The  mediation  of  primx  W^liam  of  Orange, 
the  eldest  son  of  king  William  I.,  failed  of  saccess.  Prince  Frederic, 
the  king's  second  son,  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  Brussels  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  was  expelled  from  the  city  during  the  night  of 
Sept.  2fl-27.  On 
Nov,  18,  Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Belg^  c 

Provisional  government. 


The  London  Conference  between  the  great  powers  procured  a  cessa- 
;ion  of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  recognized  the 
lew  state  (Jan.,  1831),  which  in  February  adopted  a  liberal  monarch- 
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ical  constitution.     After  Louis  Philippe  had  declined  the  honor  for  his 

Beeoud  son,  the    duke  of  Nemours,  upon   whom  the  first  ehoie*  fell, 
1831-1865.    Leopold  L,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Belgians.     [A  man  of  ability  and  eieellcnt  disposition,  he  ap- 
proved himaelf  an  admirable  constitutional  monarch.]     The  war  with 
Holland  lasted  until  1833.    Peace  was  estalilishod  in  1839. 

Resalta  of  the  July  Revolutloii  ;  Revolutionary  movements  ia 
Germany  (in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cansd,  alteration  of  the  conetitutionfl). 
In  Brunswick  duke  Charles  (f  16T3)  was  expelled  ;  duke  WULiam 
taking  his  place,  iu  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  con- 
federacy.    Democratic  transformation  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1830-1832.    Bevolution  in  Poland, 

1830,  Nov.  £9.     Revolt  in  Warsaw.     The  attempted  assassination  of 

the  grand  duke  Constantine  foiled.  Frovisional  government : 
Luftecib"  (pron.  LubetsM),  Cxartcrryski  (pron.  Tshar  — ),  CMopicH 
(Ktopilzlci),  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  democrats  (LeUwel). 
General  Cbtopicki  dictator  until  3aa.,  1831,  then  prince  RadzivU  com- 
mander-in-chief.    The  emperor  Nicholas  deposed  by  the  diet  Jan., 

1831.  Prince  CzartorysH  president.  The  Russians  advanced  under 
Diebitch.  Bloody  engagement  at  Giooliow  (Feb.  19-25,  1831), 
where  the  Poles  with  45,000  men  offered  long  and  victorious  resis- 
tance to  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  (70,000  men  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  cannon  as  the  Poles  possessed),  but  were  at  last 
forced  back  upon  Prague.  Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief  ;  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  WawaT  and  Demhe  Widski:  the  insurrection  spread 
through  Lithnania  and  Podolia.     Diebiich  defeated  the -Poles  in  the 

1831,  May  26.    Battle  of  OBtroUnka.    Diebitch  t  June  10.    Want 

of  harmony  among  the  Poles.  Massacres  by  the  Polish  demo- 
crats in  Warsaw.  Ciartoryski  escaped  and  was  replaced  by  the  iu- 
efBcient  KnikoirriecH.  The  new  Russian  general  Paakevitoh 
crossed  the  Vistula,  captured  Warsaw  (Sept.  6  and  7,  1831).  The 
Polish  insurrection  suppressed.     The  Organic  Btatnte  of  Feb.  26, 

1832,  deprived  Poland  of  its  constitution  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Russian  empire,  although  with  a  separate  administration. 
1831.      Uprisings   in  Modena,  Parma,  and   Romagna,  quickly   sup- 
pressed with  the  assistance  of  the  Au^trians. 

1833-1840.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  civil  war  in  Spain. 
Led  by  Espartero,  the  constitutional  party,  which  supported  the 
claims  of  Isabella  II.,  the  minor  daughter  of  the  king,  and  her  mother 
Maria  Christina,  after  a  bloody  contest,  defeated  the  absolutist 
party  {Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  f  1855  in  exile  ;  leadets  of 
the  Carlists  :  Zumalacarreffui,  f  1835,  Cabrera,  Gomez).  Espartero 
overthrown  in  1843.     Banishment  of  the  queen  dowager,  Christina. 

1833,  The   Frankfort  uprising,  wherein   two   watches  were   over- 
powered   for   a   few   hours,   caused    a   vigorous    leactioiiarf 

movement  throughout  Germany.  Frankfort  received  an  Anstro- 
Prassitm  garrison.  Establishment  of  commissions  for  political  inves- 
tigations, arrests  and  condemnations.    Meeting  of  the  sovereigns  (^ 
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Aualria,  Prussia,  and  Rxtssia  at  Mllnchengrdlz ;  ministerial  confereDoe 
in  TeplUz  (1833)  and  Vienna  (1834),  by  whgse  resolutionB  the  rights 
of  the  estates  in  Gennauy  were  still  further  curtailed. 
1833.  Foundation  of  the  German  CnstomB  Union  (Zollverein) 
{Maaasen,  Prussian  minister  of  flnani^e),  which  had  been  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  Fniasia  since  1818.  In  1830  the  union  already 
included  a  population  of  25,000,000  and  a  teiritory  of  80,600  square 
nules.  After  1854  it  embraced  98,000  square  miles  and  35,000,000 
inhabitants. 

1835-1S48.     Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  chancelbr  of  3tat<!,  MettSTnicll,  was  still  the  actual  head 
of  the  government  and  the  soul  of  the  conservative  reactionary  policy 
throughout  Europe.     Censorship  of  the  press.     Strict  syatem  of  paxs- 
porls.     Police  surveillance. 
1837.     Upon  the  death  of   William  IV.  of  England,  Hanover,  where 

the  salic  law^  regulated  the  descent  of  the  throne,  became 

separated  from  England. 
Partial  repeal  of  the  fundamental  statute  of  1833  by  the  king  of 
Hanover,  Ernst  August,  under  the  pretext  that  the  constitution  liad 
been  adopted  without  his  consent,  he  being  at  the  time  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  true  reason  was  probably  that  the  constitution  had 
miade  the  domains  public  property  and  had  establislied  a  civil  list. 
Dismissal  of  seoen  professors  at  Giittingen  (Jacob  and  William  Grimm, 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Ewald,  Albrecht  and  Weber),  for  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  homage. 

1837  —  X-  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Bi-it^n  and  Ireland. 
1837.  Arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (Drosle  von  FwcAmny), 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  government 
about  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religious  beliefs. 
1840.  Death  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia.  His  son  and  sac- 
June  7.    cesser 

1840-1861.    Frederic  William  IV.  (see  p.  615). 

Mehemed  All,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  previous  victorious  war 
(1831-1833)  with  his  ovei^lord  the  sultan,  thr^tened  Constantinople. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  European  powers  to  make  peace, 
and  .obliged  to  be  content  with  the  investiture  of  Spia  as  a  flef  from 
the  sultan.  The  attempt  of  the  Porte  (1839)  to  deprive  him  of  Syria, 
failed.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemed  Ali,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nistb  on 
tbe  Euphrates.  Through  treachery  the  Turkish  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Relying  on  the  support  of  France, 
Mehemed  Ali  demanded  from  the  young  sultan  Abdid-Medjid  (1839- 
1861)  the  hereditary  investiture  of  all  lands  under  his  government. 
To  oppose  these  demands,  England  (lord  Falmereton),  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1840  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  France,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. After  the  fall  of  the  minbtry  of  Thiers,  however,  and  after 
1  CI.  p.  265,  note. 
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Onlzot  became  ppcsident  of  the  miniatry  in  October,  trance  sub- 
niitted  and  deserted  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  armed  intervention 
of  England  and  Austria  in  Syria  forced  the  viceroy  to  take  a  lower 
tone,  and  he  retained  only  the  hereditary  rule  over  Egypt  under  the 
over-lordship  of  the  Pcurte. 

1846.  DeaOi  of  Pope  Gregory  X  VI.     Attempted  refonns  of  his  sac- 
ceasor  PiiM  JX.  (^Mastai-FerreUi). 

1847.  Convention  of  the  united  legislature  (^Landtag)  in  Prassia. 
Wax  of  the  Sonderbund  (separate  confederacy)  in  Switzerland, 

against  seven  Catholic  cantons  (Jesuits).  Gener^  Dufovr  quickly 
overpowered  Freiburg  and  Ltizeme,     Dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund. 

Transformation  of  the  Swiss  eonfederacy  from  a  close  alliance 
rStaatenhund]  of  sovereign  canlons  into  a  federal  nation  [Bondesstaat]. 
The  former  diet,  in  which  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Luzerne  had  in  turn  beea 
the  chief  town,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  confederate  council  which 
sat  ic.  Beme  and  consisted  of  1.  a  council  of  estates  (representation 
of  the  governments  of  the  separate  cantons),  2.  a  national  council 
(representation  of  the  whole  Swiss  people  according  to  the  density 
of  the  population).  A  common  system  of  coinage  ;  centrali2ed  postal 
service  and  military  organization. 

1848.  Feb.  24.  February  Revolution  in  Paris  (p.  530). 
1843-1851  (18S2).     France,  for  the  second  time,  a  republic. 

In  Switzerland,  complete  victory  of  the  radicals.     The  can- 
ton of  Neuchatei  threw  off  allegiance  to  its  prince,  the  king  of 


Feb.  27.  Popular  assembly  at  Mannheim  under  the  lead  of  Itzlem, 
which  demanded  a  German  parliament,  jury  trials,  free  press, 
right  of  forming  organizations,  societies,  etc. 

March  11.    The  elector  of  Besae  obliged  to  agree  to  these  demands. 

March  13-15.  Outbreak  in  Vienna.  Meltemtch  driven  from  the 
city,  which  fell  into  tiie  bands  of  the  burgher^guard  and  the 
studeTits. 

March  18.  Conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  troops,  tired  but 
not  conquered,  left  the  city  by  order  of  the  king  (March  19- 
20).  Formation  of  a  poorly  discij>lined  bttrgher-guard.  Lib- 
eral ministers  frequently  changed.  Anarchy  in  the  capitaL 
CaU  of  a  constituent  assembly  at  Berlin. 

March  20.  After  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Mnnich  as  early  as 
March  6,  Louis  I.  (|  1868)  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  s<mi 
MajrimiHan  H.  Disturbances  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  NdiMait, 
Mecklenburg,  eta. 

March  31.  Preliimnary  parliament  in  Frankfort  opened  nnder  the 
presidency  of  Mitlermaier.  Four  sessions.  Resolve  adopted 
to  call  a  national  (Serinaji  conxtituent  assemUj/,  for  the  purpose 
of  mailing  a  constitution  for  the  German  empire. 

April,  A  republican  rising  in  Baden  {Hecker,  Stnae),  supported  by 
the  arrival  of  refugees  (Hencegh)  and  foreign  repobticans 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the  German  coofederatioiL 
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General  Frederic  von  Gagem  treacherously  shot  by  the  volun- 
teers (April  20). 

May  15.  Second  insurreetion  in  Tienna,  which  compelled  the  con- 
vocation of  a  constiiuenl  diet.  Tlie  emperor  left  Vienna  and 
went  to  /nruirutjfc.  The  intended  dissolution  of  the  legion  of 
students  caused  a 

May  26.  Tkkd  insurrection  in  Tienna,  after  which  the  troops  left 
the  city  and  a  committee  of  public  safely  (dtiient  and  students) 
controlled  the  city. 

1848-1849.  German  Kational  Assembly  (Parliament) 
May  18.    in  Frankfort  (Church  of  St,  Paul)  for  the  purpose  of  "  har- 
monizing" a  constitution  for  the  German  empire  with  the 
gDvermncDts  of  the  various  states. 

The  national  assembly  elected  archduke  John  of  Austria  (66  years 
old)  administrator  of  the  empire.  He  entered  Frankfort  June  11.  The 
confederate  coiuicll  (Bundestag)  dissolved  itself.  First  imperial 
ministry  (afterwards  made  more  complete):  Selimeriing  (Austria), 
foreign  affairs,  and  interior;  Peucker  (Prussia),  war;  Heckscher  (Ham- 
burg), justice.  It  was  soon  evideut,  however,  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated central  power  had  no  real  authority  either  as  regarded  foreign 
countries  or  the  separate  states. 

President  of  the  national  assembly,  Heinrlcli  von  Gagetn.  Far- 
ties:  right  (Rorfwote,  Ftncte,  prince  Lichnowski/),  holding  to  the  idea 
of  an  imperial  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  governments; 
loft  (Vogt,  Ruge,  Robert  Blum),  proiJaiming  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  republican 
confederation  (Bundestaat)  bj  revolutionary  moans;  right  centre 
(Oagern,  DahlT/tann,  Gennnus,  Amdt,  Beseier,  Bassermann,  J.  Grimm), 
which  hoped  to  persuade  the  governments  to  reoogniie  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constiiutionat  jnonarchy  for  Germany ;  left  centra 
(Rdraer,  Fallmerayer,  Raveaux,  etc.),  which  insisted  upon  the  uncon- 
ditional subordination  of  the  separate  stAtes  to  a  central  m,onaTdiy,  to 
be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  recoiii- 
raended,  however,  that  the  views  of  the  separate  governments  and 
such  particular  requirements  of  the  states  as  were  well  founded 
should  be  respected. 

1848.  In  Naples  grant  of  a  liberal  constitution,  followed  by  a  reac- 
Feb.  tion  after  tfc  victory  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
streets  (May).  War  with  Sicily,  which  was  in  revolt.  But  was 
subdued  by  FUangieri  with  weat  severity.  After  the  murder  of  his 
minister,  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  fied  to  Gaeta  (Nov.).  Rule  of  the  anarchists 
and  republicans  (MaiiinJ)  in  Borne.  After  a  two  months'  siege  Borne 
was  captured  by  the  EVench  (July,  1849),  and  the  papal  authority 
was  restored.  The  Pope  did  not  return  to  Rome,  however,  untd 
1850.  (French  garrison  in  Rome,  1849-1866.) 
1848.     Slavonic  congresa  in  Prague, 

June  2.     called  by  the  Czechs  (Fa^ki),  in  order  to  unite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Slavonic  people  of  Austria  against  the  growth  of 
German  culture   and   influence.      In  order  that  the   representatives 
Df  the  different  Slavonic  nationalities  might  understand  one  another. 
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the  proceedings  of  this  anti-Genuan  coii?ree«  were  held  in  Gennen. 

June  12-17.  Uprising  of  the  Czecki  in  Prague  suppressed  by  Wm- 
dischgriliz. 

Oct.  31.  Capture  of  Vienna  by  imperial  troops  (  Windischgr&z,  Jeila- 
chich).  Robert  Blum  (member  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfort), 
Messenkawer  (commander  of  the  city),  and  many  others  were 

'Soy.  1.     Conmieneement   of  the  reaction   In  Fmssla.      Ministry 

Brandenburg  -  Manteaffel.     General    Wrangel   entered   Berlin 

without  resistance  (Nov.  10).    Proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege. 
The  burgher-guard  disarmed. 
Nov.  27.     Trana/erenee  of  the   national  assembly  to   Brandenburg. 

As  a  quorum  failed  to  meet  there, 
Dee.  5.      DinsolutUm  of  the  national  assembly  and  imposition  of  a 

constitutioii  with  two  cliambers,  the  second  elected  by  mu' 

veraal  (manhood)  and  equal  suffrage. 
Dee.  10.     Prince  IioniH  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  French 

Eepublic  (p.  531). 
1848-1849.     War  between  Austria  and  BardiiUEi. 

The  Austrians,  driven  from  MUan  hj  a  revolt  (March,  1848), 
retired  to  Verona.  An  Italian  attack  at  Si.  Lucia  repulsed.  Ra- 
detzkl,  reinforced  by  Nugent  (engagements  at  Udine  and  BeUano), 
advauoed  again.  The  troops  of  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia, 
victorious  at  Goito  (May),  were  completely  defeated  by  Radetzki  at 
Jnly  25.     Custozza.     MUan  recaptured  by  the  Austrians.     Truce 

from  Aug.  9,  1848,  to  March  20,  1849.  Radetzki,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Mortara  (March  21)  and  NoTara  (March  23),  compelled  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  ol  bis  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  Portugai  (t  July,  1849). 

Capture  of  Breida  after  terrible  flghting  in  the  streets.  Cmelliea 
exercised  upon  prisoners  (Haynau).  In  Fenice,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  (March,  1848),  a  provisioned  government  in 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  succeeded,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Italian  army,  by  a  r^ublic  (president  Manin).  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  (Aug.  1849).  The  whole  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  subjected  anew  to  Austria. 
1848-1849.    Uprising  of  the  Hungarians  (Masyars). 

The  Hungarians  demanded  and  received  a  separate  ministry 
(April,  1848).  Count  BaffAyanji,  president  of  the  ministry;  Koaaatb 
(pr.  K6shiit),  minister  of  finance.  Diet  in  Pcsth  under  the  presidency 
of  the  archduke  Stephen  as  palatine.  The  opposition  of  the  Slavonic 
population  and  the  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  {Croatia, 
Transylvania')  te  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  demand 
for  political  equality,  were  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  Jdla- 
chich  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia.  Kossuth  procured  from  the  diet  a 
levy  of  national  troops  (Honveds),  and  the  issue  of  Hungarian  paper 
money.  Jellachich  uivaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  at  Veletuxe. 
The  archduke  palatine  Stephen  reaigne<l  his  office.  Count  Lamberg, 
created  imperial  governor  of  Hungary,  murdered  at  Pesth  (Sept.) 
The  emperor  dissolved  the  diet. 
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1848  —  X.     Francis  Joseph  L,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Hungarian  diet  refused  to  recognize  the  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  the  acceflsion  of  Francis  Joseph  I.  Prince  Wm- 
dischgriUz  led  an  Austrian  array  into  Hungary.  KoasMth  and  the 
Magyar  ofBeials  retired  to  Debreczin.  Windischgratz  occupied  Pesth 
(Jan.,  1849).  The  Polish  general  Bern,  to  whom  Kossuth  had  given 
a  command,  dete^^d  the  Auatrians  in  a  series  of  engt^ements. 
Other  troops,  under  the  Pole  Dembintki  and  the  Magyar  princes 
GSrgey  and  Klapka,  were  successful  against  the  Austrians.  Danbinald 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Magyar  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Eapolna  (Feb.  26,  1849)  and  resigned  his  command. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  straggle  was  in  progress  in  Transylvania:  Bern, 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  general  Pitckner  at  Hennanstadt  (Feb., 
1849),  after  havingreceived  reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  gainst 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  whom  the  former  had  called  to  their  lud, 
with  success;  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Transylvania.  In  the  west, 
too,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Hnngarian  arms.  GSrgey  relieved  Ko- 
mom.  Windischgratz  was  driven  back  to  Pesth,  which  his  successor, 
Wdden,  was  compelled  to  evacuate;  an  Austrian  garrison  remained 
in  Ofen.     In  consequence  of  the 

1849.    Publioatdon  of  tlie  general  conatitatlon  for  Austria, 
March  4.     which  abolished  the  ancient  Hangarian  constitution,  the 

diet,  upon  Kossuth's  motion,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapaburg-Lorraine.  Kossuth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mag- 
yar government  with  the  title  of  governor.  Divisions  and  lack  of  de- 
ci^on  among  the  Hungarians.  Instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna 
they  laid  siege  bo  Ofm,  which  GSrgey  captured  May  ii  1.  Kossuth  and 
the  diet  made  a  pompous  entrance  into  Pesth.  Meanwhile  at  a  meet-- 
ing  of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Rnsaian  interventioa 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  common  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the 
subjugation  of  Hungary. 

Last  decisive  struggle  of  the  Hungarians.  B^m  defeated  at  Her- 
nutnnsladt  in  Transylvania  by  the  Russians  (^Liiders),  who  outnum- 
bered him  three  to  one.  Dembinski  forced  to  retire  before  the  su- 
perior Russian  force  under  Paakemlch.  Gorgey  tried  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  luiun  Austrian  army  under  Haynau,  was  defeated  at 
Ziigard  and  Komom,  went  to  the  aid  of  Denibinski,  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Rildiger  at  Waitaen,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  approach  of  Paskevilch,  escaping  the  Russians 
only  by  a  masterly  retreat.  Kossuth  fled  with  the  diet  to  Szegedin, 
whither  Haynau  marched.  Dembinski,  attacking  him,  was  defeated  at 
Szorek  (Aug.  5),  and  at  Temeavar  (Aug.  9),  where  his  army  was 
almost  entirely  scattered.  Confusion  and  discord  amuug  the  Hun- 
garians. Kossuth  laid  down  the  chief  power  ;  the  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  Gorgey.  Two  days  later  Gorgey  concluded  the 
1849,  Aug.  13.    Capitnlatlon  of  VilagoB, 

m  which  about  26,000  men  hkid  down  their  arms  (120  cannon 
Boirendered)  before  the  Russian  general  Rsdiger.    Most  of  the  other 
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corps  Bairendered  nsconditioiiAllj  ;  Klapka  alone,  who  defended  Ko- 

mom,  made  an  honorable  capitulation.  Kotsuth,  Bern,  DemMmH, 
found  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  Haynau  administered  terrible 
punishment  to  the  captured  leaders  of  the  insurrectioi).  Numerous 
executions  (count  Batthyanyi  hanged),  imprisouments  and  confisea- 
tiouB.  Abolition  of  the  JIungarian  constitution.  Transjlvania  and 
Croatia  separated  from  Hungary.  Abolition  of  the  general  constitutiott 
of  Austria,  Dec.  31,  1851. 
1848-1851.   Three  wars  of  Schleswigr-Holatem  against 

Denmark. 
Canse:  "Open  letter  "of  the  king,  Christian  VIH.  (July  8, 1S46), 
which  arbitrarily  decreed  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  the  dachies 
with  Denmark,  in  spite  of  the  different  laws  of  inheritance  in  the  two 
states.  A  rerolutionary  movement  in  Copenhagen  (Casino  party) 
compelled  king  Frederic  VII.  to  pronounce  toe  annexation  of 
Bcbleswlg  to  Denmark  (1848).  Hence  insunection  in  the  dnchies 
(March,  1848),  and  formation  of  a,  proaieional  goeenanent  of  the  coun- 
try (Beseler). 

1S4S.    First  War.     Pms^an  troops  and  those  of  the  German  con- 
April-Aug.     tederacy  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  which 

were  obliged  to  form  a  new  army.  General  Wrangd  defeated 
the  Danes  at  ScUesvrig  (April  23)  and  advanced  to  Jiitland.  The 
losses  to  commerce  in  the  Baltic  by  the  Danish  blockade  and  the  ia- 
fluenee  of  England  and  Russia  produced  the  not  very  honorable  truce 
of  Malmi  (26  Aug.  1848-26  March,  1849).  Establishment  of  "  com- 
mon goBemment  "  for  the  duchies. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  truce  throughout  Germany.  Angry  de- 
bates  in  the  national  assembly  at  Fra^fort ;  contest  in  the  streets 
with  the  populace,  who  were  excited  by  the  democrats.  Murder  of 
prince  Lichnomshy  and  general  von  Atieramald  (Sept.). 

1849,  March-July.    Second  War.   Creation  of  a  govemonhip  (Bexe- 

ler,  fteoentlow-PreeU)  by  the  central  government  of  Germany. 
At  EckemfSrde  the  ship  of  the  line  Christian  VIII.  was  flred  by  can- 
nonade and  the  frigate  Gefion  captured  (April  5).  Storm  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Diippel  by  Bavarian  and  Saion  troops  (April  13).  The 
Prussian  general  Bonin,  at  the  head  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiu  army, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Raiding  (April  20).  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  indifferent  con- 
duct of  Prussia  and  other  German  troops  in  the  war  (general  Pritl- 
viiiz).  Siege  of  Fredericia  by  the  Setleswig-Holstein  army,  which, 
however,  suffered  a  considerable  loss  through  a  successful  sortie  of 
the  Danes.  Truce  of  Berlin,  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  (1849, 
July  10),  whereby  Sehleawig  was  to  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops  in 
the  norUi,  in  the  south  by  Prussian  troops,  and  received  a  new  adminis- 
tration. The  truce  was  converted  into  a  peace  (in  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation  as  well).  Bonin  and  all  Pmssian  ofBcers  were 
recalled  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army. 

1850,  Jan.-1861,  July.   Third  War,  conducted  ^  SchUsim^-HoUiein- 

ers  alone  without  the  aid  of  Germany.  General  wWisen,  for- 
merly in  the  Pnusian  service,  assumed  command  of  the  army.    He 
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was  defeated  at  Idatodt  (Julj  24,  25).  Scbleswig  occupied  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  engagement  at  Missunde  (Sept.  12)  the  Schleswig- 
Holatein  troopa  were  agmn  defeated.  In  the  atorm  of  Friedriehatadt 
(Oct.  4)  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  chief  command 
was  transferred  from  WUlisen  to  gent^ral  Horst.  The  German  con- 
federacjr  having  been  restored  meanwhile  (p.  498)  enforced  under 
Austrian  influence  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  Holstein  waa  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops  with  the  consent  of  Pmssia,  and  delivered  to  the 
Danes  upon  the  vague  promise  of  "  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
duchies  "^(1852). 
1849.    Completion  of  the  oonstitation  of   the  German 

Empire. 
Diet,  composed  of  a  cliamher  of  state,  appointed  half  by  the  govern- 
ments, half  by  the  popular  representatives  of  the  separate  states,  and 
a  popuJor  chamber.  Monarohioal  power  with  only  a  expensive  veto. 
Formation  of  two  pariies,  the  great  German  (^Orossdeviscke)  party, 
which  wished  to  retain  the  German  territory  of  Aastria  in  Giermany, 
and  the  tmall  German  (Kleindeutsche),  which  wished  to  exclude  Aus~ 
tria  and  form  a  narrower  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
1849.  The  offer  of  the  crown  of  emperoi  of  tlie  OermanH,  by  a 
April  3.     deputation  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  de- 

clined  by  the  king.     Frederic  William  declared  that  he  coald 
assume  the  imperial  dignity  only  with  the  consent  of  all  German  gov- 
enunents. 
May.     Uprising  in  Dresden  (^Ihschimer,  HetAner,  Todt,  Bakitninj 

suppressed  by  Prussian  assistance. 
Reudl  and  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  representatives 
1849.     from  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort.      The  Rump-Pai^ 
June,     liament  (president  Lowe-Katbe)  in  Stuttgart  dissolved. 

The  administrator  superseded  by  a  central  power  to  be  executed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  alternately,  "for  the  German  confederacy  " 

Eie  interim).     Death  of  the  administrator,  Oct.  20,  1849. 
y.     Kepublican  uprising  in  the  county  palatine  and  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (Slruve,  Mieroslawski) ;  defection  of  the  army. 
Prussian  troops  under  the  prince  of  Prussia  entered  Baden,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at    Waghdusel,  besieged  and  captured 


'iem  the  poet  Kinkel,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  h 
tabor  (Kinkel,  1850,  in  Spandau,  was  reseuRd  by  Karl  Schun}. 
1850,  Feb.  6.  In  Prussia  the  king  and  legislature  took  'the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  revised  conetltutlon. 
Exertions  of  Prussia  to  create  a  Gennan  federal  state  (Bundesstaat'), 
with  exclusion  of  Austria  (Hadowltz),  actively  supported  by  the  old 
party  of  the  hereditary  empire  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  the 
Gothag  (so  called  from  a  meeting  in  Gotka).  The  *'  alliance  of  th« 
three  kings  "  {Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony),  concluded  May  26,  1849, 
which  was  immediately  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
was  soon  broken  up  by  tlie  withdrawal  ot  Hanover  and  Saxony, 
Nevertheless  the 
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1650,  Mnrch  20.    Parliament  of  Bifurt  was  opened,  which  on  the 

2TUi  April  concluded  the  discuasion  of  a  iiew  German  Union. 
May  9-16.     CongreBB  of  princes  in  Berlin,  wliereia  the  dislike  of 

electoral  Hease   (Hassenpfiug)   for  the  union  came  to   light. 

Creation  of  a,  college  of  princes.     Austria  opposed  the  efiorts 

of  Prussia  by  the 
Sept.  2.     Reopening  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

Contest  over  the  constitution  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Re- 
peated disaolation  of  the  asseiob!;  of  the  estutes  by  Hassenpjivg.  The 
whole  country  was  pronouuced  in  a  atate  of  war  (Sept.  l\  Beaist- 
ance  of  the  ofHciala  and  the  courts.  The  prince  elector  left  the  eoiui' 
try  and  invited  the  intervention  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Austria,  but  waa  uot  recognized  by  Prussia  and  her  confederates; 
Sassenpjliig  ambassador  to  the  diet.  The  diet  granted  aid  to  the 
prince  elector,  Prussia  prc)te6ting.  General  Haynmt  appcwnted  mili- 
tary dictator  in  electoral  Hesse  (Oct.  2).  Almost  the  entire  corps  of 
offleera  in  electoral  Hesae  reteived  their  dismissaL 

Rupture  between  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  Nicholas  of  Russia  took 
sides  with  the  latter  (two  meetings  in  Warsaw).  Meeting  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  W&rtemberg  at 
Bregenz,  directed  against  Prussia.  Execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederacy  by  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troops.  The  Frusaian  gov- 
ernment sent  their  troops  (general  Groben)  into  electoral  Hesse,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  confederacy  (encounter  of  the  pickets  at  Bronnzell,  Nov.  8),  hut 
were  finally  satisfied  with  occupying  the  military  roads  of  Prusda. 
Dismissal  of  the  minister  Eadowiiz,  and  thereby  complete  abandon' 
ment  of  the  Prussian  exertions  for  union.     In  the 

1850.  Conference  at  Ohniitz  (Manieuffel  and  Schwar- 
Nov.  29.     zenberg)  Prussia  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Austria  ; 

ScTdeswig-HoUtein  was  dehvered  to  the  Danes,  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  elector  was  restored  in  electoral  Hesse.     The  ques- 
tion of  the  German  constitution  was  settled  at  the 
1850-1851.    Conference  at  Dreaden 

Dec.  23-May  15.  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  wherein  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  great  weight,  by  a  simple  re- 
turn to  the  diet  of  the  confederacy.  Prussia  herself  invited  the 
former  members  of  the  union  to  send  representatives  to  that 
body,  so  that  the 

1851.  Oeiman  confederation  of  1815  was  re&tablished  in  its 
old  form. 


1851.  Ii  Paris,  coup  d'etat  of  Lotiis  Napoleon,  who  be- 
Dec.  2.     came  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  (p.  531). 

1852,  May  8.     Treaty  of  London  (protocol)   signed  by  the  flvo 
great  powers  and  S^'eden.     In  order  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  successor  was  appointed  for  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  for  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Hobteio,  with- 
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oat  oonsiilting  the  estates  of  tbe  dachies.  The  feinale  line  next 
in  Bucce68ion  haviug  renounced  its  rights,  Christian  of  Sonderburg- 
Gliickabjtrg  was  proclaimed  heir  of  the  childless  king  Frederic  VII. 
for  the  entire  inonartbj.  This  tfeaty  was  recognized  by  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  WUrteniberg,  but  not  by  tbe  German  confedenkitm. 
1862,  Bee.  1,     Napoleoa   lU.,  emperor   of  tlia   French   (185S- 

1870). 
1853-1866.    War  of  Russia  against  Turkey  and 

1854-1856.     "War  of   the  western    powers  against 

Russia.  Crimean  War. 
Cause  :  Resuscitation  of  the  old  Russian  plans  of  conquest  (Catha- 
rine II.  p.  411)  gainst  Turkey  by  Nicholas  I.  Thinking  an 
alliance  between  £n^uina  and  France  impossible,  and  believing  that 
he  had  made  sure  of  Aaatria  and  Prustia,  he  pressed  forward  with- 
out hesitation.  He  developed  hia  views,  concealing  but  little,  to  the 
English  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  Seymow:  Seniia,  Bosnia,  Btd- 
garia,  and  the  principalities  of  the  DamAe  should  become  independent 
states  under  Russian  protection.  Constantinople  should  be  occupied 
provijiionally,  by  Russian  troops;  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of 
Crete  and  Egypl  was  held  out  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  England,  the  emperor  pursued  his  plana.  Demand 
for  a  protectorate  over  all  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  urged  in  an  overbearing  manner,  hy  the  Russian  am- 
bassador pnnce  Menlchihtff.  The  Porte  refused  to  listen  to  the  prop- 
osition.   Mentchikoff  left  Constantuiople  with  threats  (May  21, 1863). 

1853.  A  united  French  and  English  fleet  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  afterwards  in  the  Bosphoms,  for  purposes 

of  observation.  80,000  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied  the 
principaKtiesof  the  Danube  (July).  Meeting  between  Nicholas  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  OlmiUz  (Sept.),  wliere 
however,  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  alliance,  but  only  an  assui^ 
ance  of  neutrality  imder  certain  conditions.  The  Porte  declared  war 
upon  Russia  (Oct.).  Omer  Pacha  crossed  the  Danube  and  held  his 
ground  against  the  Russians  at  Oilenitza  (Nov.  4).  The  Russian 
Beet  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  fl.t  Sinope,  Nov.  4. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  principalities  of  the 
IKuiube, 

1854,  March  12.    AUiance  of  the  western  powers  with  Turkey,  and 
March  28.     declaration  of  war  hy  Hugland  and  Fiance  upon  Rus- 
sia.   Paskeoitch  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 

army  which  crossed  the  Danube,  but  besieged  Silisiria  in  vain  (June). 
England  and  France  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  which  concen- 
trated in  Gallipoli.  AlUance  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  these 
states  declared  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  by  ttie  Russians  an  act  of 
war,  and  soon  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  ordered  the  evacuation  "  for  strategic  reasons " 
(July).  With  the  consent  of  the  Porte  the  principalities  were  pro- 
visionally occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
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A  second  French  and  English  fleet  {Napier)  appeared  in  the  Baltic^ 
bat  could  make  no  imprestsion  upon  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  and  cap- 
tored  only  the  small  fortress  of  BomarstJnd,  upon  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

At  the  southern  seat  of  war,  the  alliea  landed  at  Vama,  on  the 
Black  Sea  (June).  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  lord  Raglan  command- 
ers-in-chief. The  French  invasion  of  the  Dobrudsha  was  followed  by 
great  losses  through  sickness.  At  Vama  the  expeditian  to  tlie 
Crimea  was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  destroy  Sebaatopol  and  an- 
nihilate the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  and 
English  (50,000  men  together)  and  6,000  Turks  landed  at  Evpalona, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14,  and  defeated  the  Russians 
in  the 
1854,  Sept.  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  the  cholera.  The  command  of 
the  French  given  to  Canroherl.  After  the  English  had  established 
themselves  ou  the  bay  of  Balaldaoa,  and  the  Ifench  on  the  bay  of 
Kamiesch,  the 

1S54-1855.    Siege  of  Sebastopol 

Oct.  Nov.  began.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  fortresses  by 
Mentch^off,  under  the  superintendence  of  Totleben,  and  the 
harbor  closed  by  sunken  ships  of  war.  An  attack  of  the  allies  upon 
Sebastopol  failed  (Oct.  17).  The  Russian  general  Liprandi  attacked 
the  English  at  Balakla-ra  (Oct.  25)  and  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon 
them  (charge  of  the  Light  Brigade).  After  MenlcAiio^  had  received 
reinforcements,  he  attacked  the  allies  anew,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
bloody 

1854,  Nov.  5.     Battle  of  Inkeimami. 

Slow  progress  of  the  siege  works  during  the  winter.  Aft«r 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  rejected  the  conditions  of  peac^  which 
were  8uppc)rted  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  joined  the 
alliance  of  the  western  powers  (Dee.  1854),  and  pUoed  a  consider- 
able force  upon  the  Russian  boundary  without,  however,  commencing 
actual  operations  of  war.  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutral  attitude, 
Viclor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  western 
powers  and  sent  15,000  men  under  La  Marmora  t<i  the  Crimea.  A 
Russian  attack  upon  Eupatoria  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

1855,  March  2.     Death  of  Nicholas  I.     His  son 

1855-1881.  Alexander  H.  (abolition  of  serfdom  1858- 
1863). 
Prince  GortcAato/Treceived  the  chief  command  in  Sebastopol.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  in  Vienna,  Austria  again  assumed  an  attitude 
of  waiting  and  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  Russian  border. 
Enormous  losses  among  the  besiegers,  from  sickness  {Fl<»-ence  Night- 
ingale). Privations  and  diuly  skirmishes.  At  the  request  of  Canro- 
hert  the  command  of  the  French  forces  was  transferred  to  general 
Pelissier  (May  16).  A  general  storm  was  repulsed,  with  great  loss 
to  the  allies  (June  18).  Lord  Raglan  died  June  28,  and  Simpson  be- 
•ame  commauder-in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
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After  a  continnwa  bombardment  and  many  bloodj  engagements 
1855.     Storm  of  the  Malakoff  tower  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
Sept.  8.    Redan  hj  the  English,  nho  were,  however,  soon  driven  out 

t^ain  by  the  Russians. 
Sept.  11.    The  Russians,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  withdrew  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.     Occupation  of  the  city  of 
Sebagtopoi  by  the  allies. 
Nov.  28.     In  Asia,  capture  of  the  fortress  of  EaiB  by  tbe  Russians. 
At  the  congress  of  Paris  (France,  England,  Russioy  Turkey,  Sar- 
dinia, Austria,  and  at  the  last  Prjissia),  the 
1856>  March  30.     Peace  of  Paris  was  agreed  npon. 

1.  RoBBia  ceded  the  mouths  of  the  Duiube  and  a  small  portion  of 
BeasaroMa  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  2.  Rnssta  re- 
nounced tbe  one-sided  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
(whose  elevation  to  equality  with  tbe  Mohajnmedan  population  was 
pramised  by  the  Porte),  and  over  the  principalities  of  tbe  Danube, 
whose  relations  were  to  be  settled  later.  3.  Russia  restored  Kws, 
and  promised  not  to  establish  any  arsenals  upon  the  Black  Sea,  nor  to 
miuntsjn  there  more  ships  than  the  Porte.  4.  The  western  powers 
restored  Sebaslopoi  to  Russia,  after  having  destroyed  the  dodts,  the 
constructions  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fortificatioua.  [5.  Adoption  of 
the  four  rules  :  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  not  liable  to  capture  under 
tm  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective.] 
1856-1857.  Dispute  between  tbe  king  of  Prussia  and  Swilzerland,  in 
consequence  of  a  hasty  suppression  of  a  royalistic  outbreak  in 
NeuchSlel  (Neuenburg),  settled  by  the  release  of  tbe  royalistic  pris- 
oners fay  tbe  Swiss,  luid  the  reuuiciatitHi  of  NeuckStet  by  the  king  of 
Fmssia. 
1857-1860.     French  and  English  expedition  against  China. 

Cause  :  infractions  of  the  treaty  with  the  English  (of  1842) 
fay  tbe  Chinese  led  to  hostilities  in  Oct.,  1S56,  between  the  En^ish 
and  tbe  Chinese  officials  of  Canton.  The  French  government,  which 
purposed  an  alteration  of  tbe  commercial  treaty  vrith  China,  Joiued  in 
supporting  the  English  demands. 

1857,  Dec.     Occupation  of  Canton  by  the  allies. 

1858.  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which  opened  to  £urm)ean  trade  and  the 
June,     miasionaries  entrance  to  tbe  interior  of  cfhina,  and  allowed 


standing  embassies  to  be  established  in  tbe  capital,  Peiin. 
185^  June,     fiifraetion  of  tbe  treaty  of   Tien-Tsia.     The  English, 

French,  and  American  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their  way  to 

Pekin,  were  turned  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ao. 
The  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  to  force  their  passage 
&iled;  an  attack  upon  the  fort«,  underijiken  with  bit  few  troops,  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss. 

1860.     Landing  of  a  French  (general  Montauhan)  and  English  (gen- 
May,     eral  Grant)  corps  at  Shang-hai ;  storm  of  the  fortified  camp, 

while  the  flotilla  of  the  allies  proceeded  up  tbe  Peir-ho. 
Negotiations  conunenced  by  the  Chinese.     In  consequence  of  their 
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dubious  and  faithless  eonduct  the  allies  made  a  new  advance,  defeated 

a  Tatar  army  of  25,000  men  in  the 

1860.     Battle  of  Fallkao,  and  marched  upon  Pelcin.     Destruction  of 

Sept.  21.     the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  as  puniahment  for  the 

cruel  mutilation  and  execution  of  several  persons  whom  the 

Chinese  bad  treacherously  captured.     In  affright  prince  Kong, 

the  emperor's  brother,  concluded  the 

1860.     Peace  of  Pekin,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tain  and 

Oct.  24,  25.    imposed  upon  the  Chinese  the  payment  of  a  large  in- 

demuity. 
1857.  Illness  of  Frederic  William  IV.  The  prince  of  Prussia  aa- 
Oot.  sumed  the  vice-regency,  and  later  (Oct.  7,  1858)  the  regency 
aa  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  The  prince  re- 
gent replaced  the  ministi^  of  Manteuffel  by  an  old  liheral  miniatry 
(prince  of  HoheiuoUem,  Averswald,  Schleiniiz,  Bonin,  Bel/anarm-Hoil- 
meg,  and  afterwards  count  Schuierin). 

1859.    War  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  AustriEi. 
AprU-July.     An  Austrian  ultimatum  having  been  rejected,  field- 
marshal  Gyiilay  crossed  the   Tidno,  but  his  inactivity  gave 
the  French  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fiedmontese. 
Napoleou  III.  assumed  the  chief  command. 
An  extensive  reconnoitring  expedition  of  Gyulay's  led  to  the 
May  20.     Engagement  of  Mootebello  ;  the  Austrians,  alter  obsti- 
nate resistance,  driven  back.     Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  in- 
vaded Ijombardy.     The  allies  assuniing-  the  ufFeusiye,  Gyiday  retired 
across  the  Ticino  and  was  defeated  in  tiie 
June  4.    Battle  of  Magenta 

(Napoleon  III.,  Canrobert,  MacMahon). 

Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan.    The  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  took  the  chief  command  in  person.     The 
Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  allies  in  the 
June  24.     Battle  of  Bolferluo. 

The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  III. 

July  11,  in  Villafranca  was  induced  to  accept  preliminaries  of  peace 

(exchanged  July  8)  which  were  ratified  and  ctmpleted  in  the 

1859,  Nov.  10.     Peace  of  Ziirich. 

1.  The  emperor  Frande  Joseph  ceded  Lomhardy  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Manlva  and  Peschiera)  to  Napoleon  III,,  who  surrendered 
it  to  Sardinia.  2.  Italy  was  to  form  a  confederation  (Slaalenbund') 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  3.  The  sovereigns  of 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  had  been  expelled  in  April  and  July,  were 
to  be  reinstated;  the  revolted  legations  (Bologna,  etc.),  were  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Pope,  but  "without  foreigi  intervenuon." 
Despite  these  enactments  of  the  peace  of  Ziirich 

1860.  Ttacwiy,  Parma  (whose  sovereigns  had  likewise  been  expelled), 
Spring.     Modena,  and  the  papal  legations  were  united  with  the  mon- 
archy of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

Descent  of  Garibaldi  witli  1,000  volunteers  (soon  4,000,  May  11) 
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iipion  Sicilj.  He  marched  upon  Pal(>Fmo.  Bonibardrociit  of  the  city 
by  the  Neapohtan  general  Laiaa,  whereupon  the  :^ity  capitulated  on 
condition  of  the  free  withdrawal  of  25,000  Neapolitan  troops  (Jtine 
6).  Messina  evacnatcd  by  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel  (June  26).  Garibaldi  landed  on  the  mainlana  (Aag. 
20).  Surrender  of  Reggio,  triumphal  progress  through  the  southern 
)ialf  of  the  peninsula.  King  Francis  fl.  left  tun  capital,  Naples,  and 
retired  behind  the  Voltumo  with  40,000  men,  retreating  to  the  for- 
tresses of  GaSla  and  Capua  (Sept.).  Meanwhile  the  Hedmontese 
troops  under  Fanii  and  Cialdini  had  entered  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
where  the  desire  for  annexation  had  Iodk  aince  made  itself  manifest. 
The  French  general  Lamoriciere,  who  had  entered  the  papal  service, 
was  defeated  in  the 

1860.  Engagement  at  CasteMdardo  by  Ciaidim.  The  Papal 
Sept.  18.  States  (excepting  the  Patrimonium  Petri)  were  annexed  by 
Victor  Ernmanud,  who  thereupon  invaded  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory (pet.)  and  joined  Garibaidi.  The  Neapolitan  army  retreated 
behind  the  Garigliano,  Capua  was  taken.  Frtmcis  II.  and  his  troops 
retired  to  GoMta. 


1861,  March  17.    Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Patrimonium  Petri  the 
whole  peninsula  was  united  under  one  sceptre.  Death  of  Cavour, 
June  6, 1861.  New  expedition  of  G-aribaldi,  with  volunteer  bands,  to 
liberate  Rome,  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  A^rromonte,  the  southern  point  of  Italy, 
Aug.  29, 1862.  Treaty  between  France  and  Italy  (Sept.  15,  1864), 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was  limited 
to  two  yeara,  and  the  Italian  government  undertook  to  protect  tlie 
Patriimmivm  Petri  against  any  foreign  invasion.  Florence  mr.de  th« 
capital  of  Italy. 
1861,  Jan  2.      Death  of  Frederic   William  IV.     The  prince  regent 

mounted  the  throne  as 
1861  —  X.    William  I.,  king  of  PrussiEW 
1861-1867.    Mexican  Hzpeditton,  undertaken,  at  first,  by  Fhmee, 

England,  and  Spain  in  common. 
1861.     Treaty  of  London  between  these  three  powers.     The  purpose 
Oct.  31.     of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  republic  of  Mexico  to 

fulfill  certain  treaty  obligations  towards  these  nations. 

1861,  Dcc.-1862,  Jan.     Occupation  of  La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fort  of 

San  Juan  d'Utloa  by  the  allies. 

1862.  Treaty  of  Ixt  Soledad  with  Juarex,  president  of  Mexico,  who 
Feb.  19.     promised  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  the  arrears  of  debt,  as 

required.  Juarez  did  not  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred,  and 
demanded  the  delivery  of  his  opponent,  Almonle,  who  had  come  to  the 
French  camp  from  Paris. 

England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  expedition.  Napoleon  III., 
acting  on  the  expectation  that  the  republic  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  would  be  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the  North  and  tl^ 
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South,  resolved  to  create  a  monarchj  in  Mexico.  Magnificent  plan  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Germanic  race  by  thia  eiqiedition,  and 
induce  a  regeneration  of  the  Latin  race. 

1862.  An  attack  upon  Puebla  by  5,000  French  repulsed.     Retreat  to 
May.    Orizaba.    The  emperor  sent  25,000  men  as  reinforcements,  fol- 
lowed by  more  considerable  numbers,  to  Mexico.    After  a  Itmg 
and  bloody  contest 

1863.  Puebla,  bcavely  defended  by  Ortega,  was  captnred  by  tlie 
May.    French  general   Forey,   who  entered   Merieo.     The   French 

called  au  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  opponents  of 
Juarez,  caused  the  monarchy  to  be  proclaimed  by  this  body,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  be  offered  to  the  archduke  Mairimiliani 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  ./oseph  of  Austria.  This  young  and 
ambitious  prince,  ^fted  with  excellent  abilities,  suffered  himself  to  be 
inveigled  by  Napoleon  III.  into  accepting  the  crown. 

1864.  June.     Arrival  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.     Prolonged  contest 

with  the  republican  armies.  The  new  monarchy  constantly  in 
financial  difBcuIties.  Impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  state  of 
affairs  in  a  land  so  torn  with  party  feuds. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  com- 

Eletely  altered  the  political  relations.  The  decisive  demand  of  the 
Inited  States  government  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  put  a  sudden  end  tu  the  magnihcont  plans  of  the 
French  emperor.  He  submitted  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

1867.  Withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  He  emperor 
Spring.     Maximilian,  who  refused  to  leave  with  the  French,  continued 

the  war  alone.  After  a  brave  resistance  be  was  surrounded  in 
Quer^aro,  captured  by  treachery  {Lopez  t),  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial  at  Juarez'  command,  and  shot  (June  19,  1867). 

In  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  nobility  and 
the  oler^, 

1861.  Publication  of  a  new,  liberal  conatltattou  for  the  united 
Feb.  26.     monarchy  with  a  close  diet  for  the   Genaano-SUivonie 

lands,  and  a  wider  diet  (only  projected,  however)  which  by  the 
participation  of  Hungarian  members  was  to  represent  Uie  united  mon- 
archy, with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  which  the  introduction  of  a 
special  constitution  was  promised.  Resistance  to  the  Fehmary  consti- 
tution, not  only  by  the  Hungarians,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  separate  constitution  with  a  special  ministry,  but  also  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  other  non-Germanic  peoples  of  the  empire. 
1861.  Coronation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  William  I,  in  Kbnigsberg; 
Oct.  18.  soon  after  there  broke  out  a  o(mstitational  confliel  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  the  government  had  carried 
out.  Dissolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  (March,  1862).  Res- 
i^uation  of  the  Sekw^in  ministry.  Heydt  ministry.  The  opposi- 
tion majority  returned  from  the  new  elections  (May)  with  iocreased 
Strength  (party  ofj^ogress  (Fmttchritt),  and  the  left  centre). 

Von  Bismarok  (Otto  Edward  Leopold,  prince  of  St^narck-ScASa- 
iauien,  born  1815, 1818  member  of  the  united  Prussian  legislature, 
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1851  member  of  tlie  diet  of  the  confedersition  at  FranlcfoFt,  afteiv 
irarde  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbarg  and  at  FSfis)  became  president 
of  the  numsUy.  The  ministry  governed  without  the  passage  of  a 
iiumey  hUi.  [Especial  care  bestowed  upon  the  army,  in  which,  accord- 
ing- to  Bismarck,  the  hope  of  Fiussia  and  German;  rested  ("  Blood 
and  Iron  ")], 

1862.  Revoluaon  In  Greece.    King  Otto  (t  1867)  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  by  au  insurrection.    Provisional  government. 

After  a  long  search  the  Greeks  found  in  George  of  Denmark  a  prince 
who  accepted  their  throne  (1863).  England  ceded  to  Greece  the 
Ionian  Islands  (p.  483). 

1863,  Jan.     Uprising   in   Poland  and   Lithuania  suppressed   in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

1863.     Congress  of  Qerman  priacea  at  Frankfort  o.  M.,  under 
Aug.     the  presidency  ot  FraiuAs  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  to  con- 
sider a  roorgaoiiation  of  Germany.     The  meeting  was  without 
result,  Prussia  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  "  Eider-Danes  "  in  Copenhagen  having  brought  about  the 
1863.     Incorpo  ration  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  the  patience  of 
March  30.    the  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  so  well  preserved 
in  face  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes  since  1852,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  immediate  ezecutioa  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederation  was  decreed  (Oct.  1). 

1863,  Nov.  15.     Death  of  Frederic  VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  London  Protocol  (p.  ti*8),  Christian  IX.  suc- 
ceeded for  the  entire  monarchy.     In  spite  of  this  and  regardless  of 
his  father's  renunciation,  the  hereditary  prince  ot  Augustcnhurg  pro- 
clfumed  himself  duke  ot  ScMeswig-HoUtein  as  Frederic  VIII. 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  influential  party  of  the  Eider-Danes 
in  Copenhagen,  Christian  IX.  accepted  the  new  Danish  constitution 
which  incorporated  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Great  excitement  in 
Germany.  Public  opinion  decidedly  favored  the  complete  separation 
of  Schkswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  demanded  of  the  German 
confederation  at  least  a  preliminary  occapation  of  the  duchies.  On 
the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  however,  who  were  bound  by  the 
London  Protocol,  the  confederation  undertook  nothing  but  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decree,  and  caused  Haniyverians  and  Saxons  (general  Hake) 
to  enter  the  duclues  of  Holslein  and  Lauenburg,  which  belonged  to  the 
confederation.    Frederic  VIII.  proelmmed  diwe  throughout  Holstein. 

1864,  Feb.-OeL     "War  of   Austria  and  Prussia  with 
Denmark. 

Cause;  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  JVo- 
vember  oonstitution  as  being  inconsistent  with  former  agreements. 
(Denmark  in  185iJ,  when  the  two  powers  handed  over  Schleswig-Hol' 
gteinto  her,  had  promised  "to  respect  the  rights  of  the  duchies," 
which  clearly  eicluded  an  incorporation  of  Schleswig.)  Refusal  of 
Denmark.  Advance  of  the  Auatro-Prussian  army  (Feb.  1,  field-mar- 
shal u.  Wrangei,  prince  Frederic  Charles  ;  Austrian  general  v.  Gab- 
lenz)  into  Schleswig.    (Hoklein  continued  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
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under  heavy  fighting;  the  Prussians,  nfter  an  unsuccessful  cannonade  at 
ilmunde,  crossed  tlie  Schlei  at  A  rnis.  Tlie  Danbh  commander  De 
Meza  surrendered  the  Danewerk  Feb.  5, 6.  He  was  replaced  by  een- 
ewl  Gerlach.  The  Austrians  under  Goiimz  undertook  to  clear  Sorth 
Schleswig  of  the  Danes.  (Brilliant  engagement  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance at  Oversee,  Feb.  6.)  The  Prussians  onder  prince  Frederic 
Charles  undertook  the  difficult  operation  against  the  entrendiinentB 
of  Diippel,  which  had  been  translormed  to  a  veritable  furtresa, 
1864.  Skirmishes  and  preliminary  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Feb.  22-March  12.     siege  artillery. 

March  15-April  18.  Actual  siege  of  the  entrenchments  of  DUppd. 
April  18.  Biilliant  stoiming  of  DiippBl  by  the  PtusBlans.  Cap- 
ture of  all  the  entrenchments.  The  Danes  retreated  to  Ahen, 
evacuating  the  fortress  of  Fredericia.  A  part  of  Jutland  occu' 
pied  by  the  allies,  as  a  ransom. 
May  12-June  26.  Truce,  and  meanwhile  peace  conference  at 
Iiondon. 

Prussia  and  Austria  seceded  from  the  London  Protocol.  As  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  either  in  regard  to  a  personal  union  of  the 
duchies  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  (Betist  objecting  as  representa- 
tive of  the  confederation),  or  in  regard  to  the  division  of  SekUsung 
according  to  nationality,  the  war  broke  out  anew.  The  Prussians 
under  pnnce  Frederic  Charles  (who  had  received  the  chief  com- 
mand) accomplished  the 

June  28-29.    Passage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  all  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.     All  Jilt- 
land  occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  sea  a  Prussian  sqaadron  under  Jachmam  bad  fought  success- 
fully at  Jasmund,  March  IT,  while  an  Austro-Prussian  fleet  under 
Tegelhoff  had  won  a  victory  at  Heligoland,  and  aft«r  the  truce  had 
captured  the  islands  off  Friesland,  These  misfortunes  induced  Chris- 
tian IX.  to  make  direct  applications  for  peace,  which  led  to  the 
1864,  Oct.  30.    Peace  of  Vienna, 

1.  The  king  of  Denmark  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schlemrng,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  in  favor  of  the  emperor 
of  Auslria  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  2.  He  ^reed  to  recognize  what- 
ever disposition  the  monarchs  should  make  of  these  three  states. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  execution  i^ainst 
Holstein  was  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  completed  ;  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  {Hanoverians  and  Saxons)  evacuated  the 
country.  Prussia  and  Austria  established  a  coiimion  gooemment  in  the 
city  of  Schleswig. 

While  the  question  of  the  succession  was  zealously  discussed  in  the 
diet  of  the  confederation,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  press, 
and  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  ^tated  in  both  duchies, 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  comnuBsioners  became  involved  in  a 
wretched  conflict  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  duchies  of  Scklesvng  and  Holstein  was  postponed  and 
the 

IS  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Ans- 
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1.  Both  powers  retained  the  sovereignty  of  hoik  duchies,  in  com- 
mon ;  Austria  assumm^  the  protiisi'orKir  administration  of  Hobtein, 
Prussia  that  of  Schleswig. 

2.  Rendsburg  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  confederation,  Kiel  a.  harboi  of 
the  confederation  ;  the  use  of  this  harbor  waa  to  be  in  common,  but 
Prussia  received  the  chief  command  there;  a  military  road,  a  tele- 
graph and  postal  line  through  Hohtein  were  guaranteed  to  RrusBia. 

3.  The  emperoF  of  Austria  surrendered  all  hia  rights  to  the  dnohv 
of  XMuenhurg  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  two  and  a  half  million  rix  dol- 

In  execution  of  this  treaty  Prussia  occupied  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
(governor,  o.  ManUvffd)  and  Austria  the  duthy  of  Hohtein  (governor, 
<i.  GabUfO).  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  after  the  consent  of  the  estates 
had  been  obtiuned,  was  joined  in  personal  union  to  the  crown  of  Prus- 

Seep  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Be~ 
tween  the  two  great  powers  new  disputes  soon  broke  out.  Austria, 
being  determined  not  to  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  real  in- 
crease of  Prussian  power,  returned  to  the  attitude  of  the  confed- 
eration upon  this  pomt,  and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  middle 
states  of  Germany.  Prussia,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  German 
question  by  war  as  unavoidable,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Italy. 
1866.    The  Auatro-Pruaslftn  ■War.' 

June  16-Jnly  22.     The  war  proper  lasted  one  month  :  June  22  to 
(Aug.  23).    July  22. 

Allies  of  Prussia :  tlie  STnaUer  North  German  states  and 
Italy. 

Allies  of  Austria :  Bavaria,,  Wiirtemb&rg,  Saxony,  HanO' 
ver,  Baden,  the  two  Messes. 

Cause  of  th«  war :  the  desire  of  the  Gennau  people  for  greater 
unity,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a  re-organization  of  Germany 
with  a  strong  central  government  as  long  as  two  great  powers  con- 
fronted one  another  in  the  German  confederation,  one  having  a  pop- 
nlalion  largely  non-Germanic,  with  nou-fturmanic  interests. 

Special  oanae :  the  quarrel  about  the  future  of  the  North  Al- 
bingian  dnehies.  Austria  wished  that  the  crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
burg  should  be  recc^^iized  as  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstdn,  and  join  the 
confederation  as  a  aovereign  prince.  Prussia  demanded  (note  of  Feb. 
22,  1865)  that  in  case  a  new  small  state,  Schleswig-Holntein,  was  cre- 
ated ;  1.  its  whole  military  force  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  and  Heet,  and  its  post^  and  telegraph  systems  be 
united  with  those  of  Prussia  ;  2.  that  several  important  military  posts 
(^Friedrichsorl,  Sonderburg,  etc.)  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  to  enable 
her  to  undertake  the  necessary  protection  of  the  new  state  against 
Denmark. 

Beason  f< 
portunity  of  acquiring  ^ 
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Arming  of  the  three  powers,  each  claiming  to  be  driven  to  that 
step  by  the  preparations  of  ita  opponent 

The  cliief  comina,iid  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia  (northern  army)  ^ven  t«  general  Beoedek  (240,000  men), 
who  made  his  headquarters  at  OlmiUz.  The  command  of  the  anuj 
in  Venice  (southern  armg')  given  to  archduke  Albert. 

Pmasia  placed  five  armies  in  the  field  :  — 

1.  Flnt  tamj  in  Lusatia  (93,000)  under  prince  Fredeiio  Charles. 

2.  Beoand  (SUesian)  army  (115,000)  under  the  crown  prince, 
Frederic  William. 

3.  The  aimy  of  the  Elbe  (46,000)  in  Tkaringia  mider  general 
HBrwarth  von  Bittenfeld, 

4.  The  reaerve  army  at  Berlin  under  general  v.  MUlbe  (24,000). 

5.  The  army  of  the  Main  not  formed  until  later,  at  first  divided 
into  three  corps,  Vogd  v.  Faickenatein  at  Minden,  Manteuffel  at  Sohles- 
wig,  Beyer  at  Wetzlar  (in  all  48,000  men).  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  forces,  Wng  TffUUam  I.  ;  chief  of  the  great  general  staff,  gen- 
eral V.  Moltke. 

The  mediation  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  proffered  at  Fnuik- 
fort.  May  27,  28,  was  frustrated  by  the  demand  of  Austria  that  at 
any  peace  conference  which  might  be  held  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  an  alteration  of  boundaries. 

The  convocation  of  the  Holstein  assembly  of  estates  (June  2)  by 
the  Austrian  governor,  v.  GaUenz,  led  to  an  open  rupture.  Pnis^ 
declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein  was  broken,  and  general  v.  Mtm- 
teuffel  entered  Holstein  (June  7)  ;  v.  Gablem,  under  protest,  retreated 
to  Altona  with  the  Austrian  bri^de,  and  thence  to  Hanoverian  terri- 

On  the  motion  of  Austria,  which  declared  the  peace  of  the  confed- 
eration broken  by  the  action  of  Prussia  in  Holstem, 
1866.  The  diet  decreed  the  mobilization  of  the  whole  army  of 
June  14.  the  confederation,  with  exception  of  the  three  Prussian 
corps.  Secession  of  Prussia,  and  disaolutdon  of  the  Oerman 
confederation. 
June  IS.  Prussia  called  upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disre- 
gard the  reaolve  of  the  confederacy,  to  replace  their  troops 
upon  a  peace  footing,  and  join  a  new  confederation  under  the  lead  of 
Russia.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Hanover  and  ZSectoral  Hease.  King  George  retreated  to 
the  south  ;  the  elector,  Frederic  William,  was  carried  to  Stettin  a  pris- 
oner. The  Prussians  invaded  Saxony  (Ilerwarth)  ;  the  Saion  army, 
king,  and  government  retreating  to  Bohemia.  Dresden  occupied 
(June  18)  ;  all  Saxony,  excepting  Konigslein,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  (June  20). 

Prussia  resolved  upon  an  offensive  war.  The  occupation  of  Saamg 
(niened  the  way  for  a  strategic  march  of  the  ormv  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
_first  armg  along  the  line  of  Bautzen-Dresden.  The  concentration  of  - 
the  Austrian  power  about  OimiUz  threatened  the  province  of  Silesia, 
but  the  Austrian  army  not  being  completely  ready,  the  Prussians  de- 
termined to  forestall  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  Bohemia. 
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Auslro-Prtunan   War. 


A.  Prinoipal  Scene  of  'War  in  Bobemia. 
June  22—25.     Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia- 
June  26,  27.     Prussian  victories  (under  priace  Frederic  Cari  and  the 
crown  prince)  at  Hiihnerwasser,  Nachod  (June  27)  ;  victory  of 
the  Avslriata  at  Trautenau  (June  27). 
June  28.    Prince  Frederic  Charles  at  Miinohengratz  forced  back  the 
Anstrians  and  Saxons. 

Meantime  the  SUtsian  armj  defeated  v,  Gablenlz  at  Boar  ^June 
28),  and  tl»e  crown  prince  occupied  Trautenau.  Prussian  victories  of 
Skaliiz  (June  28,  heavy  losses)  and  Gilschin  (June  29).  Capture  uf 
KOniffinhof. 

The  engagement  at  SckiceinschMeC  completed  the  purposed  ap- 
proach of  the  two  Prussian  armies  to  one  another.  They  were  pur- 
poaelg  not  united,  but  kept  asunder  in  a  manner  "  which,  being 
without  danger  strategicalljr  considered,  secured  great  tactical  ad- 
Tantages."  Hitherto  the  chief  movements  of  both  armies  had  been 
directed  by  telegraph  from  Berlin. 

June  30.     King  'William  I.  aud  general  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the 
general  staS,  left  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war. 

On  July  2  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Auatrians  with  the  whole 
force  on  the  next  day,  they  being  stationed  behind  the  Bislrit^  brook, 
with  the  fortress  of  Kimiggriitz  and  the  EUie  in  their  rear. 
1866.   July  3.     Battle  of  Konlgratz  or  Sadowa. 

Tbe^r»(  Prussian  army,  united  with  that  of  the  Elbe  {Jang  William 
I.,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  v.  llemmrlh),  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
norlbem  army  of  Anstria,  in  an  advantageous  position,  under  Benedek; 
in  the  afternoon  the  second  (Silesian  army),  under  the  crown  prince, 
gained  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  in  combination  with  the  first  army  secured  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Prussians.  Pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  Elbe  and  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops.      Retreat  of  the  Austrians  toward  OlmOtz, 

Francis  Joaeph  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  France,  and  ceded 
VenetJa  to  Napoleon  ni.,  but  the  truce  desired  by  France  was  re- 
jected by  Prussia  and  Italy.  Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian  southern 
army  was  transferred  to  the  northern  seat  of  war. 

Occupation  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians  (July  10),  of  Briinn  (July 
12).     March  of  the  main  Prussian  array  upon  Vienna. 

Benedek  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  was  cut  oft 
from  the  direct  way  by  the  rapid  advance  of  prince  Frederic  Charles, 
and  forced  to  attempt  the  circiutous  route  by  way  of  the  Little  Carpa- 
tkiant.     A  Pmssian  corps  invaded  Hungary. 

July  22.     The  eng^ement  of  Blitmenau  was  broken  off  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  five  days,  which 
was  converted  into 
J'uly  26.      The   truce  of  HikoUbnrg,  after  the   preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed  under  French  mediation  (p.  510). 

E.  Western  Seat  of  War. 
The  entire  army  (jf  the  confederation  was  under  the  command  of 
prince  Charles  of  Bavaila. 
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1866.     Vietory   of   16,000   Hanoverians   over   8,000   Prussian*  cud 
Jnue  27.     troops  of  Caburg-GoUta,  at  IiangenBalza  ;  the  junction  of 

the   Uiuinveriiuis   with   their  southern   allies   was,   however, 

prevented- 
June  29.     Capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians  at  Lagetualsa. 
July  4-14.     Victories  of  the  Prussians  at  Dennbach  (July  4),  and  in 

Gre  battles  on  the  Frankisb  Saale,  over  the   south  German 

troops  iHamtaeilnirg,  Kisstngen,  FrkdrichshaU,  Hausen,   Wal- 

daschadi)  July  10,  thus  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river. 
July  14.     Engagement  at  ABchaflenbaTs  ;  victory  over  the  united 

Hessian,Austrian, tad  Darmitadt tsoopi.   Occupation  of  i^Vani> 

fori  (July  16)  and  Darmstadt  (July  17).    Occupation  of  H'fira- 

burg  and  Nurembtrg. 
Aug.  2.     Truce. 

C.  SeEit  of  War  In  Italy. 
1806.     Battle   of   Custozsa  ;   victory  of  the  Austrians  (archduke 
June  24.    Albert)  over  the  Italians  (king  Victor  Emmanuel).     Tbe 

Italian  army  retreated  across  tbe  Mincio,  but  after  the  Aus- 
trian armj'  was  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  liie 
north,  the  Italians  again  advanced. 
July  20.  Naval  victory  of  the  Austiians  (Tegethoff)  at  Llasa  over 

the  Italians  (Persano). 
1866.     Peace  of  Prague 
Aug.  23.     between  Prussia  and  Anatria. 

1.  The  emperor  of  Austria  recognized  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  confederation,  and  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  G«miany 
without  A  ustria,  and  agreed  to  the  aunexatious  contemplated  by  Prusua. 
A  special  condition  secured  Saxony  (as  a  member  of  the  new  north 
G«riuan  confederatioii)  from  an  alteration  of  her  boundary.  2.  Aob- 
tria  transferred  to  Prussia  her  rights  in  Schlesuiig-Holstein,  with  the 
reservation  tliat  the  northern  districts  of  Schlcswig  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark,  should  the  inhabitants  express  a  desire  for  such  re- 
union by  a  free  popular  vote  (rescinded,  1878).  3.  Auatrla  paid 
twenty  milUon  rix  dollars  (ai5,00l),000)  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 
4.  At  the  request  of  Pnissia  Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy. 

Schles'wig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassaii,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  were  detinitively  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
so  tliat  by  this  successful  war  the  extent  of  the  monarchy  was  in- 
creased from  111,000  square  miles  (over  nineteen  million  inluibitanlB) 
to  140,000  square  miles  (twenty-three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants). 
Peace  between  Prussia  and  Wiirtemberg  (Aug.  13),  Baden  (Aug. 
17),  Baearia  (Aug.  22),  Hesse  (Sept.  3^,  Saxont/  (Oct.  21). 

The  proposed  cessions  of  territory  m  the  southerD  states  were  in 
the  main  given  up,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  III.  showed  a  desire  for  a 
recti&cation  of  boundaries  as  regarded  Germany  ;  conclusiou  of  an 
offcusive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  southern 
states.  Reciprocal  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity.  The  southern 
states  placed  their  entire  military  force  under  the  command  of  tha 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  event  of  tear.     Tlie  demand  of  Napoleon  UL 
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1866.  Peace  of  Vienna 

Oct.  3.  between  Austria  and  Italy.  AuHtiia  rceognized  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  with  whiuh  Venice  was  united.  PruBsia  hav- 
ing concluded  an  alliance  with  the  North  German  states  in  August, 
ltS6,  elections  for  a  North  German  diet  were  prescrii>ed  on  a  baas  of 
manhood  and  direct  sufimge. 

1867.  First  diet  of  the  North  Oerman  Confederation. 

Feb.  24.  After  a  short  discussion  the  diet  agreed  with  the  gOTem- 
ments  upon  a  constitution  for  the  North  Oerman  Confed- 
eration :  presidency  of  tlie  league  united  with  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  which  represented  the  confederation  in  its  international  re- 
lations, declared  war,  concluded  peace  and  treaties,  and  accredited 
ambassadcn^  in  its  name.  The  governments  were  represented  in  the 
council  of  the  confederation  (^Bundesratb),  in  which  Prussia  had 
seventeen  votes,  and  the  other  tweutji-one  members  twenty-six:  votes 
altoeether.  Imperial  diet  (Rfichatag)  originating  from  direct  man- 
boodsuffrage.  CeutraUzed  military  system,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Universal  compulauiy  military  service.  United 
customs,  postal,  and  telegraph  service.  Count  Bismarck,  cbancellor 
of  the  confederation. 

1667.  In  Austria  a  reorganization  of  the  state  in  a  liberal  sense 
was  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsnccessful  war.  Tho 
former  Saion  minister,  von  Beust,  president  of  the  ministry,  after- 
wards (until  18T1)  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Beconciliation  with 
Hungary.  Restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Solemn  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  Franois  Joseph  in  Festh  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Reunion  of  the  dependent  lands  (Croofia,  TTansyloania)  with  Hun- 
gary. Establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
monarchy  this  side  of  t\ie  Laih  {CislMthania).  (The  constitution  of 
1861,  p.  6IH,  was  suspended  in  1865.)     Germano-Slavonic  Reichstag. 

1867.    Luxemburg  question. 

Napoleon  III.  wished  to  secretly  indemnify  the  French  nation 
for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  by  a  new  annexation.     His  nego- 
tiatjons  with  the  king  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  broken  oiT  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  Prussia,  whereupon  Napoleon  III.  demanded  tliat  the 
PruBsiftn  garrison  of  Luiemburg  should  evacuate  the  fortress.     Un- 
der the  exintement  wbich  the  dispute  aroused  in  Germany  and  France, 
the  outbreak  of  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  the 
1867.     London  Conference  (Italy  recognized  as  the  siitb  great 
May  7-11.     power)   succeeded  in  establishing  the  follovriug  agree- 
ments :  1.  The  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers  in  common.     2.  The  Pmsaian  garrison 
evacuated  Luxemiiurg,  and  the  fortiRcations  were  razed, 
1867.     Italian  volunteers,  with  the  tacit  favor  of  the  Italian  govern- 
Sept.-Nov.     ment,  made  an  attack  upon  the  papal  territory.     Napo- 
'"'3)  broken,  and  sent 
,  _  .     .  _ .   J  .    . .  _ .  ..efeated  at  Meniana. 

Borne  received  a 
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186S,  April.     First  ciutoma  parliameDt  iii  Giermiui}'. 

1868.  Outbreak  of  the  Spajiiab  Sevolution  iu  Cadiz.  The  rojal- 
Sept.     ist  troops  under  Novalkhes  were  defeated  bj  the  insurgent 

troops  under  S^rano  at  AlcoUa.  Queen /«a6eHo  fled  to  France; 
the  whole  uountry  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  Provisional 
govenunent.  The  Bourbons  deposed  from  the  throne.  Summons  of 
a  couBtitutional  ct/rles.  The  majority  of  the  cortes  established,  in 
epit«  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  repubUcan  members,  a  new 

f  constitutional  monarchy.     Serrano  provisional  regent.     After   maji; 

,  negotiations   with  foreign   princes,  conducted   bj   Prim   (murdered. 

'  1870),  without  result,  the  prince  of  Hohenzollem  (1870,  p.  613)   ac- 
cepted the  Spanish  crown.     After  his  withdrawal,  during  the  Fraaco- 
Fniasian  war,  the  duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy,  was  elected  by  the  cortes,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
1870-1873.     Amadsua  L,  kin^  of  Spain. 

1869.  la  France  general  election  for  the  corps  iegiiladf;  for  the  fiist 
time  during  the  second  empire,  strong  nuinifeatation  of  par^ 

spirit,  and  a  tai^e  number  of  votes  cast. .  The  departments,  espe- 
cially the  country  population,  gave  the  government  a  good  majoritj, 
though  weaker  than  formerly.  Is  Paris  and  Lyons  victory  of  the 
ultra  radical  party^,  and  election  of  candidates  opposed  to  the  gouem- 
menl  and  the  dynasty. 

1869.  Nov.  16.  Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  completed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  projec- 
tor, the  Frenciiman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

1869,  Dec.  8.     Opening  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Proclamation  of 

the  dogma  of  papal  infallibUily  July  18,  1870,  by  a  vote  of 
547  to  2.  Adjournment  of  the  council,  Oct.  20,  1870. 
Vacillating  and  indecisive  conduct  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  TIL 
in  face  of  the  daily  increasing  dissatisfaction  ui  the  country  with  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  government,  which  was  no  longer  offset  by 
any  brilliant  achievements  outside.  Dismissal  of  the  "  vice  emperor 
Rouher  (July).  Formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  similar  re- 
actionary elements  ;  then,  as  the  different  factions  of  the  opposition 
(rSier«,  OUivier,  Favrt,  Gambetla,  Rocheforf)  grew  more  bold,  forma- 
tion of  the 

1870,  Jan.     Ministry  of  Ollivler  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate 

liberals.  Dismissal  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Hausmann. 
The  death  of  a  radical  journalist  at  the  haJids  of  Pierre  Bonaparte,  a, 
cousin  of  the  emperor  (self-defence  or  murder?),  produced  an  ex- 
traordinan'  excitement  iu  Paris.  Riots.  Condemnation  and  impris(»- 
ment  of  Rochefort,  in  consequence  of  his  incendiary  newspaper  arti- 
cles. New  riots.  Arrest  of  many  radicals.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte 
declared  not  guilty  by  the  court  in  Toura. 
April.     A  new  liberal  constitution,  introduced  by  the  government, 

was  accepted  hy  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereupon  a,  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  from  the  people  by  a  "plebiscile  "  (May), 
which  resulted,  tbanlcs  to  the  application  of  well-known  methods,  in  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  million  yeas  to  one  and  a  half  million 
nays,  the  latter  being  cast  in  Paris  auil  the  larger  cities.     In  tho 
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army  and  the  fleet  more  than  60,000  voted  "  no."  In  view  of  this 
grave  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
parties,  which  were  in  no  wise  quieted  bj  the  liberal  coucessions  whicU 
had  been  made,  a  diversion,  to  be  induced  by  involving  the  conntiy  in 
foreign  disputes,  aucb  as  had  often  been  tried  in  France,  seemed  to 
be  the  best  means  of  eiirieatiou.  To  the  adoption  of  this  means  the 
emperor,  who  was  aiudous  for  tiie  future  of  his  dynasty,  was  more 
and  more  strongly  urged  by  bis  intimate  councillors  (the  empress, 
tnargkal  Lti(euf,aake  of  Gramont,  miiiistcr  of  foreign  afiaini). 

1870.  July  19-1871,  March  3.     Franco-PrOHsian  "War.^ 

General  Cansea  :  1.  The  idea  entertained  by  a  great  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  historians,  poet^  and  the  daily 
press,  of  the  reconquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (les  frontieres 
naturellea'').  2,  The  French,  not  imderstanding  the  long  struggle 
of  the  German  nation  for  political  unity,  saw  in  the  consummation 
of  tbis  union  only  a  forcihte  aggrandizement  of  Frusta,  and  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter  state  over  Austria  an  unpermissihle  encroach' 
ment  upon  their  own  military  fame. 

Special  oauBes  ;  1.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  (p.  512).  2,  The  rejection  of  the  "  compensation  "  de- 
manded, since  18GG,  from  the  cabmet  of  Berlin,  for  the  growth  of 
Prussia  in  eitent  Mid  population.  3.  News  of  the  approaching  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  weapon  for  the  north  German  infantry, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  question  the  superiority  of  the  French 
chassepot. 

Immediate  caiiae:  The  election  of  the  prince  of  HoAenzollem  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  (512),  which  wafi  represented  in  Paris  as  a  Pru»- 
sian  intrigue  endangering  the  safety  of  France,  The  request  made 
by  the  French  ambassador  BenedcUi  in  Ems  of  king  Wuliam  I.  in 
person,  that  he  should  torhid  the  prince  of  Hohcniiollem  to  accept  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  refused.  After  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
prince,  the  French  government  looked  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a 
distinct  announcement  "  that  he  would  never  ^mn  permit  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown."  King  William  refused  to 
discnss  the  matter,  and  referred  Benedetti  to  the  regular  method  of 
communication  through  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  Tina  and  the  tele- 
graphic announcement  of  the  proceeding  was  represented  by  the  duke 
of  Gramont  as  an  insult  to  France.  Tremendous  excitement  in  Paris, 
artificially  fermented  (cries  of  "  a  Berlin  I ").  In  the  corps  le'gislalif 
(July  15),  opposition  of  a  small  minority  (  Thiers :  "  because  France 
is  not  prepared  for  war  ")  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  imperial 
government  declared  wm  forced  npon  them  by  Russia  ("  La  France 
accepte  la  guerreqae  la  Prusse  lui  offre  "). 

1  Der  drnttck-frata.  Krieg  18TO-71,  edited  by  the  division  of  the  PruB- 
Bion  aeaeial  Staff  on  milHary  hi»lnrv.  Niemann,  Der  frnnz,  Feldzvq  ^■<la 
;87l>^71,  2  vols.  ^  An_  English^  rendering  of  llie  Frinsh  view  of  llie  wgr  will  ba 
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In  Germany  quiet  but  decided  KtUtade  of  the  government  and  the 
people.      William  I.  on  his  return  to  Berlin  enthusiastically  received 
(July  15),     The  same  evening  mobilizataon  of  the  north  German 
army  and  convention  of  the  Rachitag  ordered. 
July  19.     Delivenr  of  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

Opening  of  the  north  German  Reichstag,  which  nnanimonsly 
voted  a  war  credit  (July  23). 

South  Germany  understood  that  the  French  attack,  although  ap- 
parently directed  against  Prussia  alone,  waa  in  reality  an  attack  upon 
the  German  nation,  and  that  Napoleon's  purpose  was  the  conquest  of 
Gertnan  territory  and  the  establisbmont  of  a  new  confederatioQ  of 
the  Rhine.  The  patriotic  attitude  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  on 
July  16  had  deolarod  that  the  case  of  war  contemplated  in  the  eon- 
federation  was  at  hand,  and  had  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  "Wiirtenibdrg.  Patriotic 
attitude  of  Baden. 

The  French  cabinet,  which  had  counted  on  the  neutrality  at  south 
Germany,  at  the  leaat,  undeceived.  Hence  a  new  miUtary  plan.  The 
grand  army  was  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  two  former 
(250,000)  of  which  were  to  force  neutrality  upon  the  south  Germans, 
and  hasten  the  boped-for  alliance  with  Atislria  and  Italy.  This  should 
be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  north  German  army,  while  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  the  Gennan  ocean  should  instigate  an  uprising 
in  Hanover  and  secure  the  assistance  of  Denmu'k.  In  reality  the 
Strategic  advance  of  the  French  army  took  place  as  follows  ;  — 

1.  Corps  under  marshal  MacUahon,  at  Strasburg. 

%  Corps  under  general  De  FaiUy  at  Bitsck. 

3.  Corps  nnder  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Metx. 

4.  Corps  under  general  Ladmlranlt  at  ThionnilU  (Di^enhofen). 
The  corps  of  marshal  Canrobert  at  Chdlont,  of  general  F.  Donay 

at  Belfort,  and  the  Garde  under  guneral  Bourbaki  at  Nancy  formed 
the  reserve  (320,000).  Commander-in-chief,  Napoleon  m. ;  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  marshal  I>ebcenf. 

It  appearing  that  most  of  the  corps  were  not  in  readiness  for  war 
theplan  of  attack  was  exchanged  for  a  defensive  plan. 

llie  German  forces  moved  in  three  great  armies. 

1.  Army,  right  wing,  Stelnmetz  at  Coblentz  (60,000). 

n.  Army,  centre,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  Maim  (131,O00r 
with  the  reserve  194,000). 

HL  Army,  left  wing,  crown  prince  Frederic  William  at  Mann- 
heim (130,000). 

The  total  strength  of  the  north  German  army  750,000  (of  which 
198,000  were  Landwehr) ;  of  the  south  German  100,000.  Commander- 
in-chief,  kins  William  I.  ;  chief  of  the  general  staff,  general  Von 
Moltke. 

The  strategic  movement  of  the  German  armies  was  at  first  planned 
for  defense  simply,  but  as  the  enemy's  delay  gave  a  chance  for  an 
attack  an  advance  of  all  three  armies  towards  the  boundary,  from 
Trier  to  Landau,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Before  the  Ger- 
maua  could  take  the  offensive  the  French  made  an 
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1870.     Attack  upon  Saarbrdcken.     The  repulse  of  a  single  bat- 
Aug.  2,     talion  by  three  divisions  was  represented  in  the  French  re- 
ports as  an  important  victor;. 
Aug.  4.     EDgagemcnt  at  'Weissenburg.     MacMabon  after  a  nust 

courageous  defense  defeated  in  the 
Aug.  6,     Battle  of  Worth  (Rachikofen)  by  the  army  of  the  croam 

prince,  which  was  numericaUy  greatly  hia  superior. 
Aug.  6.    Oerman  victory  at  Splcheten  (SaarbrScken}. 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  Fteneh  army  commenced 
its  retreat  to  the  Moselle.  The  crows  prince  detached  a  corps  to 
besiege  Stratburg  and  other  Alsatian  fortresses,  and  advanced  upon 
Nancy  j  the  I.  army  marched  upon  Meiz  ;  the  II.  army  upon  Pont  a 
Mowsoii,  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  the  main  force  of  the 
French  about  Metz  and  cutting  them  off  from  Paris. 

To  jjrevent  this  Bazaiue,  upon  whom  the  emperor  1^  conferred 
the  chief  command,  resolved,  after  some  indecision,  to  retreat  upon 
Chalon»-»UT-Mame  and  join  tiiere  the  remnants  of  MacMahon'a  com- 
mand and  a  newly  formed  army.     To  prevent  such  juncture  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  I.  army  attacked  Buzaine  and  in  Uie 
Aug.  14.    Battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly  and  the 
Aug.  16,    Battle  of  Vionville  (drawn  battle),  with  great  losaea, 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Verdun. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  corps  of  the  I.  and  II.  army  on  tiie 
next  day,  the  French  were  again  attacked  in  their  excellently  chixeii 
and  partially  strongly  fortified  positions.     In  the 
Aug.  18.     Battle  of  Qravelotte  and  St.  Privat  {Resoib- 
oille)  the  Germans  under  command  of  king  William  I.  gained 
an  advantageous  position  after  eight  hours'  hot  fighting,  in  spite  of  the 
desperato  resistance  of  the  French. 
Aug.  19.     Retreat  of  the  French  under  the  guna  of  Metz. 

The  result  of  these  three  bloody  battles  near  Metz  was  to 
separate  the  French  force  into  two  parts,  and  to  surround  their  main 
army  in  and  about  a  fortress  which  was  not  provisioned  for  so  lai^ 
a  body  of  troops. 
1870.  Aug.  19-Oct.  27.    Siege  of  Metz. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  27.  Siege  of  Strasburg  by  general 
Vol  Werder. 
After  the  battles  near  Metz,  advance  upon  Ckaiont,  MacMahon 
evacuated  Chalons,  but  instead  of  retreating  to  Paris,  as  was  expected 
at  the  German  headquarters,  he  attempted  to  reach  Metz  and  liberate 
Bazaine  b^  a  circuitous  fiank  march  to  the  northeast  Ifiqioleon  IIL 
aceomparaed  the  army.  On  learning  of  this  manoeuvre  the  Germans 
made  a  detour  toward  the  right  (north). 

Bazaiuc's  attempt  to  break  through  the  German  lines  and  join  Mac- 
Mahon frustrated  by  the 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1.     Engngemcuts  at  Nolsseville. 

MacMahon  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Metz,  and  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Sedan.  The  Germans  (2.50,000)  far  ontnnm- 
bering  the  French  (about  140,000)  decided  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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troops  over  the  Meuse  and  anrround  the   French  army.     Thia  was 

accomplished  by  the 

Sept.  1.    Battle  of  Sedan. 

MacMahon,  wounded  in  the  morning,  gaye  up  tlie  commaod  to 
Ducrot,  who  afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  older  genersl  Wimpffen. 
The  victorious  advance  of  the  Germans  on  all  sides  was  not  checked 
by  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  At  three  o'clock  the 
French  army  was  surrounded.  Napoleoa  HI.  delivered  his  sword 
to  'William  I.  and  acknowledged  hunself  a  prisoner.  NegotiaUona 
between  Von  Moltke  and  Wimpffen,  and  between  Napoleon  III.  and 
Bismarck.     The  following  forenoon  the 

1870.  Sept.  2.    Capitulation  of  Sedan 
was  sieved. 
The  entire  French  army  piisoneni  of  war  :  39  generals,  2,300  ofB- 
cers,  84,000  men,  25,000  havine  been  c^tured  during  the  battle 
(10,000  escaped  to  Belgium).     Napoleon  III.  conducted  to  WUheltm- 

In  Paris  the  Dews  of  the  first  defeats,  which  had  been  long  con- 
cealed, produced  great  excitement  and  the  fall  of  the  minietcy  of 
Olliviet  (Aug.  10),  Monlauban-P^ikao,  the  miuister  of  war,  formed 
a  new  miniBtry  composed  of  ultra-Bonapartists.  Falsification  of  war 
news.  Paris  in  a  sbite  uf  siege.  The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  can 
pitulation  of  Sedan  caused  the 

1870.     Fall  of  the  Elmpire  and  Proclamation  of  the 
Sept.  4.     (third)  Eepublio. 

Flight  of  the  empress  Eugenie  to  England.  Provisional  gov- 
emment  of  the  "  National  defense."     Trocbu  (president  and  guver- 


(navy). 

Sept.  4-16.     March  of  the  German  armies  upon  Paris. 

Defenses  of  Paris  :  continuous  line  of  bastions  and  trenches,  aur- 
rounding  the  suburbs  ;  around  this  on  the  inaide  a  belt  railroad  ;  six- 
teen detached  forti,  two  of  which,  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west  and  St. 
Denis  in  the  north,  were  actual  fortresses,  all  connected  by  continu- 
ous entrenchments  and  liberally  provided  with  heavy  artiJlery  and 
military  stores.  Including  the  sailors  and  garrison,  abont  85,000 
vel«ranH  ;  with  the  mobiliied  guards  from  the  provinces,  the  guard 
mobile  and  national  guard  of  Paris,  over  300,000  men.  Fitenaive 
accumulation  of  provisions. 

The  negotiationa  between  Bismarck  and  Favre  leading  to  no  result 
(refusal  of  any  cession  of  territory),  the  great  city  was  invested  by 
the  IV.i  army  on  the  north  ajid  east,  by  the  III.  army  on  the  S.  and 
W.     Headquarters  at  Versailles. 
1870.  Sept  19-1871,  Jan.  28.     Siege  of  Paris. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  whole  war  was  a  etruggle 
for  Paris.     Excepting  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  German  Lorrtuue, 

1  The  IT.  army  was  tortaed,  after  Gravelotte,  from  corps  of  the  I.  and  II. 
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which  Germany  had  regarded  aa  the  prize  of  victory,  from  the  eom- 
moncement  of  the  war,  all  the  military  operations  of  the  Germans  had 
the  object  of  presen-ing  the  positions  and  the  lines  of  connectjon  of 
the  armieB  about  Paris,  and  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  raiae  the 
siege  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  all 
the  French  operations. 

1870.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garnson 
Sept.  20.     from  Some,  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Italian  army 

and  abolitloii  of  the  aeoalaz  powret  of  the  Popa. 
Sept.  23.     Capture  of  Toul. 
Sept.  27.     Capitulation  of  Strasburg. 

The  delegation  of  the  French  governinent  in  Tours,  since  Oct 
9,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Oambetta,  who  had  left  Paris  in  a  ba]~ 
loon,  formed  ttao  armies  for  the  relief  of  Paris  :  a.  army  of  the  Loire 
(not  30,000)  i  b.  northern  army.  Tlie  former  defeated  by  the  Ba- 
varian general  Von  der  Tann  in  the 
1870,  Oct.  10.     Engagement  ^  Artenay.     Occupation  of  OrUana. 

While  Gambetta  with  the  greatest  energy  was  strengthening  and 
arming  forces  for  relief,  Bazalue,  who,  as  loader  of  the  lareest  regu- 
lar army  in  France,  bad  thought  to  play  a  political  cdle,  by  means 
of  negotiations,  was  forced,  after  several  unsuccessful  sorties,  to  the 
1870,  Oct.  27.    Capitulation  of  Mets. 

(3  marshals,  3,000  ofBcers,  173,000  men,  500  field  artUlery, 
800  fortress  cannon.)  A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  sent 
to  reii'force  the  armies  before  Paris  ;  a  part  was  dispatched 
under  Manleuffel  against  the  French  army  of  the  north  ;  the 
largest  part,  under  prince  Frederic  Charles,  was  sent  against 
the  army  of  the  Loire. 
Not.  28.  Defeat  of  the  anny  of  the  Loire  at  Beauae  la  Rolando 
(by  prince  Frederic  Charles'),  wherehy  the  purpose  of  the 
fVench  commander  to  force  his  pass>^   to  Pans  was  fnis- 

Nov.  27.  Defeat  of  the  aimj  of  the  north  at  Amiens  by  Man~ 
Uuffei. 

How.  30.  At  Paris,  sortie  under  Trochn  and  Docrot,  in  coopera- 
tioD  with  the  intended  advance  of  the  Loire  army.  Storm  and 
capture  of  Champigny  and  Brie.  Successful  defense  of  Vii- 
liers  and  CxwUy  by  Wiirtemberg  troops.  Further  French  ad- 
vance was  cbeched,  but  they  kept  Brie.  After  great  losses  in 
the  fight  and  through  cold  the  French  troops  returned  to 
Paris  (Dec.  3). 

Dec.  2-4.     Battle  of  Orl^auE, 

the  name  given  to  a  number  of  engagements  in  which  the 
Germans  defeated  the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  the  following 
results :  1.  Capture  of  the  strong  French  entrenchments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  re-occupation  of  Orleans.  2.  Sep- 
aration of  the  array  of  the  Loire  into  two  parts.  Flight  of  the 
delegation  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux  (Dec.  9). 
The  larger  part  of  the  Loire  army  driven  behind  Yenddme ; 
Frederic  Charles,  at  Orleans,  covered  the  besieging  armies  be- 
fore  Paris  from  the  south. 
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Dec.  27.     Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forte  of  Paris,  after 
the  transportation  of  heavy  artillery  and  munitions  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty,     fiombardment  of 
the  city,  Jan.  8, 1871. 
1871,  Jan.  12.     Battle  of  Le  Mane. 

Defeat  of  Chanzy  by  Frederic  Charles.      The  French  army  al- 
most annihilated. 
Jan.  10.-13.    Sortie  from  Fariaagtunst  Meadon  and  Clamart,  and  one 
against  Le  Bourgel  repulsed. 
In  the  south,  Bourbald  with  140,000  men  forced  iwi  Werder,  who 
was  besieging  Belf  ort,  without  giving  up  the  siege,  to  take  ap  a  favor- 
able position  along  the  LUaaie  by  a  masterly  wtireat.    In  the  three 

Jan.  15-17.    BatUe  of  Belfort, 

Von  Werdtr  successfuUy  defended   his    position,  and  forced 

Bourbaki  to  cetreat. 

Jan.  18.    Keoewal  of  the  title  and  office  of  German 

BmperoT  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  VersaUleB,  all  the 

sovereign  princes  and  the  three  free  cities  having  offered  the 

crown  to  king  William  I. 

Jan.  19.     Last  great  aortie  from  Paris,  with  100,000  men,  under 

Trochu,  repulsed  after  severe  fighting.     On  the  same  day, 
Jan.  19.     BatUe  of  St.  Quentin, 

in  which  general  Von  Goben  completely  defeated  and  scattered 
the  French  army  of  the  north.    In  the  Houth  Manteuffel  forced 
the  French  to  take  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, where  they  were  disarmed. 
1871,  Jan.  28.    Capitulation  of  Paris  by  the 

convention  of  Veraailles  ;  1.  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
with  munitions  of  war,  disarmament  of  the  city  wall ;  2.  all  French 
soldiers  in  Paris  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  exception  of 
12,000  men,  which,  with  the  national  guard,  preserved  order ;  the 
French  ofBciala  to  provision  the  city  ;  3.  the  city  of  Paris  paid  200 
million  francs  ;  1.  truce  (excepting  the  departments  of  Douis,  Jura, 
and  Cole  d'or)  for  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  elec- 
tion for  a  oational  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bordeaux,  and  de- 
cide between  peace  and  war. 

Gambetta'a  resistance  to  this  agreement  was  soon  broken  ;  his 
resignation  (Feb.  6).  Elections  throughout  France  (Feb.  8).  The 
national  assembly  formed  in  Bordeaux  (Feb.  12).  Truce  prolonged 
to  '24th  Feb.,  and  afterwards  to  March  3.  Thiers,  elected  head  of 
the  eiecutive  department,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
which  resulted  in  tho 
Feb.  26.     PreliminEiries  of  peace  at  Versailles. 

1.  France  ceded  to  the  Oerman  Iimpire  :  Alaace  (except 
Belfort  and  territory)  and  G«rman  Lorraine,  with  Melz  and  Die- 
denhofen  (ThionviUe),  in  all  4,700  square  miles,  with  one  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants  ;  2.  Fiance  agreed  to  pay  five  milliards  of  franca 
for  indetnniflcatjon  in  three  yeais,  which  were  secured  by  an  occupa- 
tion of  French  territory. 
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Bluch  1.     Entrance  of  30,000  Gennsc  troops  into  Paris  (addi- 
tional article),  and  temporary  occnpation  of  a  suuill  part  of  the  citj ; 
evacuated  again  on  Maruh  3d.     Tbe  preliminaries  of  peace  were  rati- 
fied, and  the  details  settled  in  the  definitive 
1871)  May  10.     Peace  o(  Frankfort  on  Main. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  :   1.  destruction  of  the  military 
powet  of  Fnutce  ;  2.  aequigition  a!  a  aecure  militiuy  boundaxf  for 
G«Fmanj  on  the  west ;   3.  the  realization  of  the  political  nnitj  of  the 
a«nnau  nation, 
March  21--June  16.    First  imperial  ParliEunent 

of  the  new  GeiWan  federal  state  (Bandestaaf),  which  on  April 
14  almost  untmimously  adopted  the  following  constitution  for  the  em- 
pire :  presidency  hereditarily  connected  with  the  crown  of  Prussia, 
whose  king  bore  the  title  of  Ghorman  emperor,  and  represented  the 
empire  in  international  relanons,  declared  war  and  peace  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Bundesralh),  oonclnded  alliauees,  and  liad  the  chi^f 
command  of  the  army  and  navj.  The  representatives  of  the  25  gOT- 
cmments  formed  tiie  federal  council  (Bundesratli)  under  the  pres- 
idencj  of  the  obancellor  of  the  empire  (the  first :  prince  Bis- 
marck). (In  all,  58  votes ;  Prus^  17,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony  and  Wiir- 
temberg  each  4,  Baden  and  Hesse  each  3,  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin  and 
Brunswick  each  2,  the  rest  each  1.)  The  representativeB  of  the  people 
formed  the  Imperial  parliament  (Rekhstag),  consisting  of  3S2  mem' 
bers,  chosen  by  direct  manhood  suffrage.  Centralized  military  sys- 
tem ;  umversal  compulsory  service  (3  years  in  standing  army,  4  years 
in  reserve,  5  years  m  the  Landwehr),  uniform  postal  and  telegiajA 
service,  uniform  system  of  coin^e,  weights  and  meHaures. 

The  new  German  empire  comprised  216,770  sq.  miles,  and  more 
than  41,000,000  inhabitants. 

1871,  July  1.      Rome  became  seat  of  the  government  and  capital  of 

Italy,  now  completely  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  £m< 
manuel  (guarantee  for  the  Pope). 
Sept     Opening  of  the  Mt.  Cenls  tnnuel  aoross  the  Alps  (began 
1859  ;  7.6  miles  long). 

1872,  June  29.  New  agreement  between  Qeimany  and  France, 
which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  fourth  milliard  for  March  1, 

1874  ;  the  fifth,  March  1, 1875  ;  and  permitted  the  sulntitution  of  a 
financial  security  for  this  last  mOliari^  for  the  occnpation  of  French 
territory. 

1873,  Jan.  9.     Death  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Chiselhnrat  (England). 

Feb.  Amad&iS  I.  resigned  the  Spanish  crown,  Srain  a.  republic- 
Anarchy.  Civil  war  against  the  Federalists  in  Cart^ena  (cap- 
tured  1874),  and  against  Don  Carlos  in  the  north. 

July-Sept.  The  German  troops,  after  an  anticipation  of  the  indem- 
mty,  leave  the  French  territory. 
In  Italy,  in  SwilzerlaTid,  and  in  Prussia,  straggle  between  the  state 
and  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy.  In  Italy,  aissolntion  of  all  mon- 
asteries in  Rome  and  the  former  papal  states  (May,  1S73).  In  Birlt- 
serlaud,  complete  rupture  with  the  Roman  chair  aiid  establisbroent 
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of   a  catholic  clergj  elected  by  the  people.     In  Fnuila,  in  coose- 

Sience  of  the  May  laws  (afterwards  extended),  which  the  catholio 
ergy  openly  reaiated,  uuiueruus  arrests  and  removals  of  ecclesias- 
tic9.     This  contest  led  to  the 

1874.  Introduction  of  compulsory  olvll  manriage  and  the  civil 
Oct  1.     registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  atterwatda  became 

an  imperial  law  (Jan.  1,  1ST6). 
Oct.     Xntemattonal  Postal  Congress  in  Bern. 

The  regulations  agreed   upon  went  into  force  July  1,  1875 

(for  France,  Jan.  1,  1876). 
Dec.  29-31.     Military  " pronunciamientoi "  for  Alfowo,  prince  of  At- 

IwHa,  son  of  queen  Isabella,  led  to  the 

1875,  Jan,     Restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain. 

1875  — X.  Alfonso  XII.,  king  of  Spain.  In  the  north,  in  spite  of 
some  successea  of  the  royal  troops,  the  civil  war  continued 
against  Don  Catloa,  whom  the  new  king  declared  to  be  an 
usurper. 

1875.  Revolt  against  Turkish  government  in  HerxCEOvlna,  sup- 
July,    ported  bv  Montenegro  and  Servla. 

March.  End  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Don  CotIos  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  England. 

May.  The  Turks  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Herzego- 
vina. Murder  of  the  (lermanand  French  consuls  in  Salouica. 
The  three  northern  great  powers  invited  the  other  three  to 
join  in  making  a  common  representation  to  the  Porte  (memo- 
randum of  Berlin) .  Groat  Britain  refused  to  join.  Before  the 
memorandum  could  be  presented  a 

May  29.  Palace  Revolution  occurred  in  Constantinople.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Abdnl-Azlz,  who  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Murad  V,  succeeded. 

1876,  July.  Servia  (prince  Milan)  and  Montenegro  (prince 
Nlklta)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte. 

A  revolt  which  htul  broken  out  in  Bulgaria  bloodily  suppressed  by 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops  and  the  Turkish  militia  exercised 
shameful  cruelties,  which  produced  the  greatest  indignation  through- 
out Europe,  particularly  m  Russia,  thereby  giving  the  Russian  gov- 
enunent  a  welcome  excuse  to  proclaim  itself  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  Slavonic  population  in 
Turkey.     Military  preparations  in  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  unsuccessfully  by  Servia,  in  spite  of 
the  open  Russian  assistance,  and  the  presence  of  Russian  voluutfiers 
in  the  Servian  army,  which  obtained  a  Russian  commander  in  Tsher- 
n^eS^  while  the  Montenegiios  were  several  times  victorious. 
1876.  New,  bloodless  palace  revoluticn  in  Constantinople.  Moxad 
Aug.  v.,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  mental  disorder,  deposed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamld  H.  The 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  Servian  frontier,  and  was  prevented  from 
marching  further  only  by  an  ultimatum  of  tlie  Russian  government. 
The  Porte  agreed  te  a  truce  for  two  months  at  first,  and  afterward 
for  six  months. 

Bussia  being  unable  to  induce  any  other  power  to  join  her  in  on 
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armed  interference  with  Turkey,  and  being  herself  impre^ared  for 
war  and  hindered  by  the  winter  season,  dijuomatic  negotiations  wen 
prolonged.      Fitmlly  a  conference  of  iimbaseadora  of  all  the  great 

I  was  arranged  to  meet  in  Constantinople. 

1.     Meeting  of  the  conference.     Promulgation  of  a  coiutitU' 

tloa  for  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  which  ^ve  the  Christiana 
equal  rights  with  Mnhammedaos  and  which  the   Forte  hoped  would 
muke  uunecessar;  any  special  provisions  in  favor  of  his  Chnstian  Bob- 
jects,  to  be  gnaranteed  by  the  powers. 
1877.     The  guarantees  which  were  atiU  demanded  by  the  conferenee 

in  Hpite  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  but  which  had  been  grad- 
tially  reduced  in  extent,  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  after  consolt*- 
tion  with  an  imperial  conncil  summoned  for  the  occasion.  The  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  ereat  powers  left  Constantinople. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Servia  on  the  basis  of  the 
slatM  quo  ante  belltan.     Uonteaegro  continued  in  arms. 

After  further  negotiations  with  the  European  powers,  which  had  no 
result,  and  after  completioa  of  its  preparations,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment concluded  to  take  up  arms  alone  against  Turkey,  maJcing  a 
formal  declaration  that  it  had  no  conquests  in  view. 

1877.  Apra-1878,  March.     Turco-BusBian  Wax. 

A.  Seat  of  war  In  Biirope  :   A  Bussian  army  nnder  the 

rid  duke  Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruth,  an  understanding  with  Roume- 
having  been  previously  reached,  and  advanced  to  the  Danube, 

which  was  first  crossed  June  22  by  a  corps  under  Zimmermann,  which 
occupied  the  Dobrudsha  •  the  main  army,  which  Alexander  XI.  had 
meanwhile  joined,  forced  the 
1S77.     Faaaage  of  the  Danube  at  BhiatOTa. 

June  27.  A  flying  corps  under  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkan  by  an  un- 
guarded pass,  and  drove  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the  impor- 
tant Bhiptea  FasH,  by  an  attack  from  the  south  (July  17-19),  while 
one  diviaiou  of  the  main  army,  under  the  crowu  prince,  fronted  east 
and  by  hard  fighting,  prolonged  for  months  about  the  rivers  Janlra 
and  JUim,  held  m  check  the  Turkisb  army  under  ilitfuJ  Kerim  (after- 
warda  under  Mehemed  Alt,  and  finally  under  Stdeman). 

The  other  division  of  the  Russian  army  captured  Nicopolia  (July 
15),  but  auflered  repeated  repulses  with  heavy  losa  before  Plevna 
(S.  W,  from  Nioopolis),  where  Osman  Pasha  had  collected  Turkish 
troops  and  thrown  up  strong  fortifications  (July  20  and  30),  and  was 
forced  to  wiut  for  reinforcements. 

Meantime  Suleiman  Pasha  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  Shlpka 
Pass  from  the  sonth  with  superior  numbers  f  Aug.  23,  Sept.  17).  He 
was  now  appointed  conmiander  of  the  'I^lrkIah  army  in  the  east  on 
the  Ltnn,  where  his  troops  had  been  sadly  missed. 

Arrival  of  Roumanian  troops  and  Russian  reinforcementa  before ' 
Plevna,  After  the  failure  of  an  attempted  storm  (Sept.  7-12),  a  reg- 
ular aiege  waa  undertaken  (gen.  Todeien),  and 

Deo.  10.     Plevna  captured.    Osman  Pasha,  with  44,000  men,  obliged 

to  surrender  alter  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through  the  Rus> 

sian  lines.     Return  of  the  Ronmanians  to  their  connti}',  of  AUxandmr 
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//.  to  St.  PeUnburg.     Bervla  (Dee.  14)  declared  war  upon  the  Forte 

Dee.-Jan.  A  Russian  division  under  Gurko  crosaed  the  western  Bal- 
kans and  occupied  Sophia  ■  a  secoud  under  Radelzti  and  Sko- 
Meffvouici  through  the  Shipka  Pass.  Both  divisions,  in  oonjuuctiou 
with  uie  portions  of  the  eaatcm  army  which  had  also  croased  tbe 
Balkana,  advanced  by  way  o£  Fhilippopota  (victory  of  Gurko  over 
remnants  of  the  Turkish  array,  Jan.  16  and  17,  1878)  and  AdriaruipU 
(occupied  Jan.  W),  close  npon  ConstantinoplG. 

B.  Beat  of  wai  in  Asia  (RuBsian  commauder-iO'Chief  grand 
duke  Michael).  While  the  operations  of  a  Russian  division  gainst 
BcUoam,  as  well  as  an  erpedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Caucas- 
ian coasts,  were  without  result,  the  main  column  of  the  RussiaJi  army 
(Loris-Mdikoff)  forced  its  way  to  Kara,  which  it  invested  (May, 
1877).  Two  other  divisions  occupied  Ardaghan  and  Bajaxid.  The 
reverses  suffered  from  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  advanced  to  die  relief  of 
Kars  from  Erzarown  (June),  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  across 
the  frontier,  ahanduning  almost  all  their  conquests. 

In  October  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  after  the 

1877.  Storm  of  Kats 

Hot.  B.     pushed  on  victoriously  t«  Erzeronm. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Russian  arms  created  lively  apprehensions 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  England,  to  whom  Turkey  appealed  for 
mediation.  Angry  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia.  Mean- 
while the  Porte  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  directly  of  Russia,  which 
in  the 

1878.  Agreement  of  Adrianople 

Jan.  31.     granted  a  preliminary  truce,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a 

future  peace. 
1878,  Feb.  1.     Greece  sent  her  troops  into  Thesialy,  but  was  induced 

to  withdraw  them  after  a  few  days. 
After  the  Russians  bad  drawn  their  lines  closer  and  closer  about 
Constantinople  and  had  occupied  Erzeronm  in  Armenia,  and  a  part  of 
tbe  Eaglitk  fleet  which  was  lying  before  the  Dardanelles  had  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
March  3.     Peace  of  San  Stefano   (near  Constantinople) 

was  concluded  between  Rnaala  and  Tnrkey:  1.  Montenegro 
and  Bervla  received  considerable  additions  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  were  recognized  as  independent ;  likewise,  Roumanla.  2.  Bul- 
garia, i.  e.  the  larger  part  of  ancient  M(esia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia 
(boondaries  :  Danvbe,  the  Black  Sea  and  jEgean  Sea,  Albania  and 
Servia')  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  received  a  Christian 
prince,  separate  administration  and  milida  ;  a  Russian  commissary 
with  50,000  men  was  to  remain  two  years  in  the  country.  3.  The 
Forte  was  to  introduce  cert^n  reforms  in  the  small  portion  of  his 
European  possessions  which  rcmiuned  to  him.  4.  Turkey  paid  Rus- 
sia 300  millioD  rubles,  and  ceded  large  parts  of  Armenia  in  Asia 
and  the  Dobnidsha  in  Europe,  Russia  i^reeing  to  give  the  latter  to 
Roiunania  in  return  for  the  part  of  Beuaxabia  (p.  601)  which  she 
had  ceded  in  1856. 
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This  peace  HiYmsed  great  opposition  in  the  west,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, which  showed  herself  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Rnssia  in  ease  toe 
latter  iuaiated  on  the  execution  of  the  above  conditions.  Austria  also 
began  to  arm. 

June  4  The  Porte  conclnded  a  treaty  with  England  (at  first  secret), 
wherein  the  latter  undertook  to  protect  lurkey  in  Asia  against 
Rniwian  conquest.  The  Porte,  however,  promised  to  introduce  r^orma 
in  these  parts,  and  gave  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  England  (Cyprus 
occupied  July  11). 

Germany  having  mediated  between  Russia  and  England,  to  prevent 
war,  and  tju^e  powers  having  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding, 
the 

1878.  June  13-July  13.  Congress  of  Berlin 
met  under  the  presideney  of  prince  Bigmarclc. 
Principal  conditions:  1.  Montenegro,  Servia,  Roumanla,  became 
independent,  hut  the  cessions  to  be  made  to  the  two  former  states 
were  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  territory  which  Roumania  was  to 
receive  in  exchange  fat  Bessarabia  was  somewhat  enla^^ed.  2.  The 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans,  including,  however,  Sophia  and  its  territory. 
(An  assembly  of  notables  elected  prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg 
(Hesse),  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  emperor,  April,  1879.)  3.  The 
southern  portion  of  Bnlgaria,  with  ita  boundanos  considerably  nar- 
rowed toward  the  south  and  west,  was  left  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  sultana,  with  the  title  Province  of  Bast  Roumelia,  but  received 
a  separate  militia,  and  administration  under  a  Christian  governor-gen- 
eral ;  only  in  specified  cases  could  it  be  occupied  by  re^dar  Tilrkish 
troops,  i.  The  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate  East  Roumelia  and 
Bulgaria  inside  of  nine  months,  Rottmania  inside  of  a  year.  5.  The 
FoTte  ceded  to  Austria  the  military  occupation  and  administmldou 
of  Bosnia  and  Eerzegooina,  as  well  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Saudshak  of  Noci  Bazar.  6.  The  Porte  was  advised  to  cede  a  part  of 
Epirtis  and  Thessaly  to  Qreece,  7.  RosBla  received  in  Asia  Batottm 
(as  a  free  harbor),  Kara,  Ardaghan,  and  some  border  terriforiea. 
8.  In  Turkey,  and  all  the  stated  which  had  been  separated  from  her, 
there  should  be  political  equality  of  all  confessions. 
187a  Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy  (p.  603). 
Jan,  9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  TTmberto  (JIumberC)  I. 
Feb.  7.     Death  of  pope  Fius  IX.     He  was  succeeded  by  tieo  V"T 

(Pecci). 
May  11  and  Jnne  2.     Attempted  assassination  of  the  German  em- 
peror William  /.,  who  at  the  second  attempt  was  somewhat 
dangerously  wounded.      In  consequence,  law  against  the   ex- 
cesses of  the  social  democrats. 

1878.  Entrance  of  the  Auatrlana  Into  Boania  and  Herzego- 
Jnly  29.     vina,  where  part  of  the  inhabitants  offered  armed  resist- 
ance until  autumn  (1879,  occupation  of  the  Lim  territoiy). 

1879.  In  the  German  empire  excit«d  discussion  of  changes  advocated 
by  prince  BiKnarck  in  the  tariff  and  economic^  poUcy  (new 
tariff,  July).    Attempted  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.     "Tbtt 
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Fmssian  miuistec  of  religion  (Falk  since  1872)  retired ;  his 
successor.  Von.  PuUtamer  (July  14). 
RnBBia  tUMaming  a  hostile  a.ttitude,  and  attempting  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  Germany, 
Sept.  21-24.    Bismarck  visited  Vienna,  and  a  defensive  alliance  was 

concladed  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Oct.  1.     The  new  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  entire  German  em- 
pire went  in  force  (supreme  court  in  Leipdg). 

1880.  The  boldness  of  the  NihilUls  in  Russia  continuing  to  increase 
Feb.     in  spite  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  government  (three  des- 
perate attempts  upon  the  life  of  Alexander  II,  inside  of  ten 

months),  general  Lora-MeUtoff  was  clothed  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power,  but  endeavored  to  prevent  the  imminent  dangers  by  conoes- 

Conflict  with  the  papacy  in  regard  to  ecolesiaatieal  orders  and  new 
laws  relating  to  education  in  Fi'ance,  and  still  more  sharply  in  Bel- 
gium (liberal  ministry  of  Fr'ere  Orban  since  1878). 

In  Prussia,  aU  negotiations  with  the  papacy  proving  vain,  certain 
limitations  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  church  (p.  520)  were 
introduced  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  political  leg- 
islation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  never  been  com- 
pletely oarried.into  execution,  in  part  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Albanian  league  (secretly  aided  bj  the  Forte?)  to  the  cessions  made 
to  Moi^negro,  and  also  because  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  sur- 
render of  territory  to  Greece  had  been  without  result.  Hence  the 
Jnne  16-Jnly  1.     Confeienca  of  BerllD 

was  called,  which  delivered  to  the  Porte  certain  distinct  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  these  questions  ( Thessaly  and  Epxrus  with  Janina 
to  be  given  to  Greece),  which  should  eventuaUj  be  enforced  by  armed 
interference.  The  Porte  still  delaying,  a  squadron  of  vessels  of  all 
the  ereat  powers  aasemhled  at  Raguaa  (Sept.).  This  demonstration 
pFoduced  the 
Nov.     Surrender  of  Diddgno  and  territory  to  Montenegro. 

1881.  March  13.     ^^Komffer /7.  murdered  in  St.  Petersbui^.   He  was 

sncoeeded  by  his  son, 

1881— K.    Alexander  HI. 

Roitmania  made  a  kingdom. 
March-April.     Conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.     The 

Porte  decided  to  carry  out  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Greece, 

though  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  than  was  indicated  by  the 

Berlin  conference. 
Sept.  8.     Meeting  of  William  I.  of  Germany  and  Alexander  III.  of 

Russia  at  Danzig. 

1882.  Disturbances  in  southern  Daimatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia. 
Jan.     Dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  these  points. 

Jan.  7.  Excitement  created  in  Pruaala  by  the  publication  of  a  royal 
rescript,  attacking  the  theory  of  responsible  ministers,  and  an- 
nouncing that  all  persons  in  government  service  were  expected 
U>  supp^  the  government  &  elections. 
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1S81,  Jan.  21.     Passage  of  the  electoral  reform  blU  in  Italy. 

Suffrage  Gouferred  on  all  male  Italians  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  possessed  either  (1}  a,  certain  amount  of  property 
or  (a)  a  certain  ajnount  of  education.  Adoption  of  the  scrutia 
de  liste  ;  minority  representation  in  diatricta  returning  five  or 
more  deputies. 

Feb.  11.  Lectures  in  the  Czechish  (Bohemian)  language  established 
in  the  university  of  Prague. 

Feb.  21.  Trial  of  persons  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  czar  of  Russia.  In  spite  of  some  concessions  to  the 
peasants,  and  of  the  continuance  of  vigorous  repressive  meas- 
ures, undaunted  activity  of  the  nikilUis. 

March  6.     Serrla  made  a  kingdom  ;  prince  Uilan  king  as  Milan  L 

March  10.   Suppression  of  the  disturbajieea  in  Herzegovina  and  south- 
ern Daimatia  by  the  Auatrians. 
Tendency  in  the  German  Jteichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome  and  the  clerical  party  (autunui). 
Approaching  end  of  the  KtUluTkampf. 

April  10.  Retirement  of  OortschakoS,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Kusaia ;  he  naa  succeeded  by  De  Gier3  •  this  change,  regarded 
as  an  assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  anti-Teutonic  invectives 
of  Skobeleff'm  Paris  and  elsewhere  (Skobeleff,  t  July  7). 

May  22.  Opening  of  the  St.  Oothard  railioad  across  the  Alps. 
(Begun  1872,  tunnel  SJ  miles  long.) 

June  2.  Death  of  Giuseppe  Qaribaldi  (b.  1807,  at  Nice  ;  conspira- 
tor in  1833  ;  in  Montevideo,  in  South  America,  1835  ;  defense 
of  Rome,  1^9 ;  in  NoriJi  AJnerica,  1854  ;  service  againat  Aus- 
tria, 1839,  1860  ;  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Rome,  1862, 
1867 ;  participation  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  1870,  1871 ; 
member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  1875). 
Rejection  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  advocated  by  Bismarck,  in 
the  Oeiman  Reichstag. 

1882,  June  21.  Expirationof  the  Storthing  in  Norway.  Violent  roynl 
speech  rebuking  the  opposition.  Constitutional  struggle  over 
the  royal  veto,  and  presence  of  ministers  in  the  Storthing. 

Sept,     Anti-Jewish  riots,  especially  at  Pressburg  (Sept  27-30). 

Sept.^Nov.     New  elections  in  Norway.     Betnm  of  ' 

radical  majority. 

S  3.    FRANCE. 
1815  — X. 
1814  (;i815)-1824.     Loim  XVIII. 

lirst  restoration,  Apr.  6.  Royal  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
constitution  (eharte  conslitulionelle),  June  4,  1814  :  hereditary  mon- 
archy ;  two  chambers  (peers  nominated  by  the  king,  tower  house 
elected  by  the  people);  freedom,  of  the  press  ;  religious  liberty  ;  re- 
sponsible ministers  ;  judges  not  removable.  Rotnm  ot  Napoleon. 
The  Hundred  Daya  (Mar.  20-June  22),  see  page  483.  Fall  of 
Napoleon. 
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1815,  July  8.     Second  restoration. 

1815,  Sept.  26-1818,  Deo.  29.     Mlnistrj  of  the  duko  of  Richelieu. 
Not.  20.     Secoad  peace  of  Paris  (p.  4S5). 

An ultra-rojalifit  cliamber  (chambre  introuvable ;  compare  tlie  "  Cav- 
alier "  paxliament  of  Ch&rlea  II.  of  EDgland,  p.  378).  La  Urreur 
blanc/ie.  FartleB  :  uourt  (^Jtiehelieu),  advocating  retam  to  the  old 
jnonarchy  ;  legitimists  (^Decases};  docti-inairea  (Oaixoi),  advocatea  of 
coustitatioluil  monarchy  with  strong  admimstrntiou  ;  liberals  (inde- 
pendents, Perier,  Lafayette)  ;  Bonapartiits  ;  republicans.  Gnmtalion 
towards  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  middle  classes  (bourgeoitU). 

Ministry  of  Deasoles-Decazes  (1818,  Dec,  29-1819,  Not.)  ;  uf 
Decazes  (1819,  Not.  10-1820,  Feb.). 

1820,  Feb.  13.     Murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  second  nephew  of 

Ijouis  XVIII.,  by  Louvei.     Ultra-royaJist  ministry.     Laws  re- 
atricting  freedom  of  the  presa  and  of  elections. 
Sept.  29.     Birth  of  the  doke  of  Bordeaux,  posthumous  son  of  the 
duke  of  Berry  ;  "  Henry  V.  ;  "   "  Europe's  child."     Presenta- 
tion of  the  caatie  of  Chambord  by  national  subscription. 

1821,  May  fi.     Death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

1821,  Dec  13-1828,  Jan.  4.     Ministry  of  Vilieie  (ultra-royalist). 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  ;  capture  of  Madrid  and  Cadiz  ; 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  by  the  duke  of  Angoul§me. 
Cruel  reaction.  Numerous  eiecutiona  (Riego).  Septennial 
election  law  (violation  of  the  charter).  New  chamber  of  ul- 
tra-royalists (chanibre  relroiive'e,  1824). 

1824,  Sept.  16.     Death  of  I«nls  XVlll. 

1824-1830.     Chaxles  X. 

1S25,  March.    Grant  of  a  milliard  ($200,000,000)  to  returned  refugees 
as  compensation  for  their  confiscated  estates.' 
Growth  of  the  liberal  party  :   CoUaitd,  Coiatant,  Perier,  Broglie, 
Chateaubriand.     Outcry  against  the  Jesuits. 

1827,  April  30.     National  guard  disbanded. 

1828,  Jan.     Fall  of  the  FiSe'/e  ministry  in  consequence  of  the  return 

of  a  liberal  majority  at  the  election. 

1828,  Jan.  4-1829,  Aug.  8.     Martignac  ministry   ("too  liberal  for 

the  royalists,  too  reactionary  for  the  liberals  'j). 

1829,  Aug.-1830,  July.     Pollguao  ministry  ;   reactionary,  ultra-roy- 

aliat.     "No  more  concessions  I  " 

1830,  March  18.     Address  of  the  221,  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  ; 

TOte  of  want  uf  confidence.     Dissolution  May  10. 
Joljr  5.     Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

Reasons  for  the  eniedltion  ;  1.  An  insult  offered  the  French 
ambassadors  by  the  Dey,  Husseyn.  2.  The  desire  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  quiet  tbe  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  which  prevtuled  in 
France,  by  some  out^de  success. 

Algeria  (Afrique  Fmnjaise)  subjugated  by  a  tedious  war  with  the 

Arabs  and  Kabyh,  constantly  bre^ng  out  anew.     Abdel-Kader 

(1827,  captured  "by  L<inKin'dJre  and  the  doke  of  Atimale,  fourth  son  of 

1  The  ruined  cavaliers  in  England  got  tS.OOO.OOO  in  1681. 
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Louis  Philippe  ;  1862,  released  and  sent  to  Asia  Miiiot  b;  Louis  Na- 
poleon). 

New  elections.  Return  of  an  increased  liberal  majority ;  202  of 
the  221  reelected  ("  aide  toi"), 

1830,  July  27-29.    The  July  Revolution.    The  Three 
Days  of  July.     The  Great  Week. 

Cause  :  publication  of  the  tliree  (five)  ordinancea  on  July  26, 
professedly  founded  on  artiele  14.  1.  The  recent  elections  declared 
illegal.  2.  The  electoral  system  arhitrarily  changed  so  as  to  restrict 
the  suffrage  to  rich  land'Ownors.  3.  Prohibition  of  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  p^nphlets  without  a  royal  permit.  This  violation  of 
the  charter  produced  a  revolt  ia  Paris  July  27.  Protests  (^Thiers, 
Mignei),  Barricade  fights.  July  28,  rising  of  the  bourgeoisie  ;  imper- 
fect military  pieparationf,  bad  leadership  and  care  of  the  troops,  who 
in  part  deserted,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  populace.  Capture  of 
the  Hotel  de  VUle.  July  29,  capture  of  the  Zouure.  Retreat  of  tbe 
troops.  Provisiunal  governinent :  L(^tte,  Perier,  Barrot.  Lafayette 
commander  of  the  national  guard.  £\itile  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
Dulce  of  Orldaos  lieutenant  general  of  France  ("  the  charter  hence- 
forward to  be  a  reality  "). 

Charles  X.  (t  >n  OSrz,  in  Styria,  1836),  and  his  son,  the  d\^e  of 
Angouleme,  abdicated  in  favor  of  their  grandson  and  nephew,  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  (who  subsequently  called  himself  count  of  Chambord,  p. 
fi27).  The  claims  of  this  pretender  being  set  aside,  lie  younger  line 
of  Bowbon  (Orl^ns,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  528)  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of 

1830-1848.  Louie  Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French  (fo 
roi  bourgeoise-  monarchy  of  Jvly).  Alteration  of  the  charter  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Abolition  of  art.  14.  Prohibition  of  the  cerawe. 
The  king  to  share  the  initiative  with  the  chamber.  Ministry  of  Bro- 
glie,  QniBot,  I.afayette  (1830,  Aug.  11-Nov.)  ;  of  lafitte  (1830, 
Nov.  2-1831,  March  13)  ;  of  Caaimlr  P«xier  (1831,  Mar.  13-1832, 
May).    Trial  and  condemnation  of  four  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X- 

Rebellion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
1832,  Oct.  11-1836,  Feb,     Ministry  of  Thiers,  Oulzot,  Broglie. 

Insurrection  in  Lyons  (1834,  April). 
1836,  July  28.     Fi^cMs  infernal  machine. 

By  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  It  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press  (laws  of  Beptember).  Re- 
tirement of  Gvimt,  Broglk  (doctrinaires);  ministry  of  Feb.  22,  183G 
(ThierH,  progressioniata).  Ministry  of  Sept.  6  (Mole,  Guizat ;  Thiers 
out). 

1836,  Oct.  30.  ZrisniB  Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  see  the 
genealogical  table,  p.  466)  made  an  adventurous  attempt  to 
get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at  Strasburg.  He  was  captured 
without  difficulty,  his  accomplices  brought  to  trial,  he  himself  sent  to 
America  by  the  French  government  on  a  ship  of  ivar  (with  an  annuity 
of  15,000  francs  from  E/ouis  Philippe's  privy  purse).' 
1  Ouizot,  itemoires,  vol,  iv.  chap.  24, 

niA^rjhy  Google 
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Mlnlatry  of  Ai>ii]  16  (1837),  Vo\i  without  Gukot.  Union  of 
Guiiol  and  Thiers  in  opposition.  Republicaji  insurrection  in  Paris 
(May  12,  1839).  Mintotry  of  Sonlt  (1839,  May  12-1840,  Mar.  1), 
witkout  Guiz/a,  Thiers,  Odilon-Barrot.  Ministry  of  Thiers  (1840, 
Mar.  1-Oct.  29).  Dipluioatic  cumplicationa  consequent  on  the  ravolt 
of  Mehemet  All  (p.  491). 
1840.     Second  adventurous  attempt  of  Louii  Napoleon. 

He  sailed  from  Margate  with  only  fifty  adherents  to  Bologne, 
where  he  was  captured  by  the  national  goard,  tried  by  the  court  of 
peers,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  (escaped  from  Ham 
under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  Badinauel,  1846). 

The  lemains  of  Napoleon  I.,  brought  from  St.  Helena  hy  the 
prince  of  Joinville,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  Bolcninly 
entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalidei  at  Paris  (1840,  Dec,  15), 
Fortification  of  Paris.  Quadruple  treaty  of  London  (1340,  July  loj; 
anger  of  France.  Fall  of  Thiers. 
18W,  Oct.  29-1848,  Feb.  24.     Miuistrr  of  Sonlt  and  Ouizot 

Death  of  the  duke  of  OHeana  (1842,  July  13).  Trouble  with 
England  :  Tahiti  (Prilchard)  ;  Spanish  marriages  (1843-44).  De- 
mand for  electoral  reform  and  exclusion  of  place-men  fiinn  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rejected  hy  the  government  (peiuCe  ijnmuahle). 
During  this  reign  development  of  the  parties  ;  IiegitimiBtB  (count 
of  Chamhord);  Orleanista  ;  BonapartiBts  ;  Republicans. 
1848,  Feb.  22-24.    The  Kevolution  of  February. 

Barricade  fighta  with  the  troops,  conducted  principally  by 
members  of  the  secret  (socialistic)  societiea,  assisted  by  a  section  of 
the  national  guard,  whidi  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  government.  Partial  defection  of  the  troops,  Gvizoi  resigned 
(Feb.  23).  Lovis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
Coimt  of  Paris,  sou  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (t  1842)  and  the 
princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Ducbess  of  Orleans  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  {L'emeale  e'tail  deaenue  une  revdution.)  ProviBional 
government  at  the  Holel  de  VUk  (Lhiponl  de  CEtire,  Lamartine, 
Ledru  Roliin,  Marie,  Cremieux,  Arago,  Garnier-Pagh,  the  elder). 
Republic  proclaimed  (Feb.  24),  to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The  socialist  Loui*  Blane  became  the  head  of  a 
commiBsiou  of  laborers  (afterwards  called  ministry  of  progress)  with 
a  view  to  the  "  organization  of  labor,"  but  accomplished  nothing  prac- 
tical. Call  of  a  national  assembly  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  consbtution 
for  the  new  democratic  republic.  Establishment  of  costly  public 
workshops  (aldia-a  nationaia)  and  recognition  of  the  "  right  to  work."  ^ 
Establishment  of  the  garde  mobile. 

1848-1851  (1852).    France  (for  the  second  time)  a  repub- 
lic. 
June  23-26.     Terrible  insurrection  (the  days  of  June)  in  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  tiie  ateliers.     Bloody  fights  in  the 
'  It  19  claimed  that  Lnuls  BUnc  was  deceived  bv  (he  govemmenl,  who  wished 
hia  aapjiorh,  but  distrusled  his  theoriea.     The  workehnps,  predestined  to  failure, 
were  tioitber  cnnoeived  nor  carried  on  in  accordance  wilh  llie  deeipn  of  (heir  pm- 
.ieetor.     See  Blly,  French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Timri,  p,  113,  where 
autboritiea  aie  quoted. 
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Etreets.     Murder  of  archbishop  Affre  and  of  eeneral  Bre'a,     General 
Cavaignac  clothed  with  dictatorial  power.     The  continued  efforts  of 
the  troops  and  the  national  guard  subdued  the  insurrection  of  the 
laborers.     Nov.  4,  constitution  of  184B. 
Dec.  20.    Proclaniatioa  of  IiOuIb  Napalean  Bonaparte  as  president 

of  the  republic  (5,327,346  to  1,879,298  votes). 
1849,  Apr.-Aug.     Expedition  to  Rome. 

Lerislative  assembly  (one  house)  with  a  monarchical  majority. 
Death  ot  Louis  PhUippe  at  Clar^iotit  (1350,  Aug.  26). 

1851,  iJec.  2.    Coup  d'fitat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in 
complicity  with  St.  Amaiid,  Maupas,  Mamy,  etc.,  caused  the 

leaders  of  Uie  republicans  and  Orleanists  (Cavaignac,  Ckarrai,  Chan- 
gamier,  Lanwricih'e,  Bedeau,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others)  to  be 
surprised  in  their  dwellings  at  night  and  imprisoned,  dissolved  the 
(second)  national  assembly  (1&49-1851),  annulled  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  crashed  (with  aome  shedding  of  blood) 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Faria  on  Dec.  3  aod  4 
in  consequence  of  these  measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  people  to 
a  genenJ  election  (plebiscite) .  This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Deo.  20,  31.     iKinJa  Napoleon  as  president  for  ten  yearB 

by  a  majority,  it  was  asserted,  of  more  than  six  million  votes. 
The  president  was  clothed  with  mimaTr.hicol  power,  and  permitted  to 
issue  a  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1852,  the  president  arbi- 
trarily banished  his  most  important  opponents  ;  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
14  be  established  ^  constitutiDn  like  that  of  the  first  empire  (serial, 
corps  legislatif,  see  p.  464).  A  third  decree  confiscated  the  appanages 
of  the  house  of  Origans,  and  compelled  the  members  of  this  house  to 
Bell  their  whole  private  property  in  land  in  France  within  a  year. 
Freedom  of  the  press  restricted. 

1852,  Dec.    2-1870,       Napoleon    UL,    emperor   of    the 

French.  Proclainaed  by  a  senatus  consvltum,  Nov.  7,  and  rati- 
fied by  a  plebiscite  (Nov.  21,  22),  with  7,824,189  votes  a^^nst  263,146. 
Napoleon  reeogniied  by  all  Eurupean  powers,  Asaertiona  of  peace- 
ful intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  particularly  in  an  address  at 
Bordeaux  ("L'Bmpire  c'est  la  paix  "),  Napoleon  III.  married  (Jan. 
29,  1863)  the  Spaniard  EugSnie  Monlijo,  countess  of  T^ba.  Birth  of 
the  prince  imperial,  1856,  Mar.  16, 
1854-1856.  Crimean  wax  (p.  499)  ended  by  the 
1856,  May  30.    Peace  of  Parla  (p.  501),   The  empire  at  its  height 

of  power  and  reapect, 
1867.     French  eipedition  to  China  (p.  501). 
1858,  Jan.  14.     Orsini's   attempt   upon   the   life   of   Napoleon   III. 

Bombs.  Orsini,  under  sentence  of  death,  urged  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  (Orsini's  "  Testament,"  published  in 
the  Mimiteur).  Loi  de  s&^e  generale,  allowing  the  government  to  ar- 
rest and  banish,  in  certain  cases,  without  trial  (Feb.  19).  Meetuig  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Cavour.  Maniage  of  the 
prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (geneaL  table,  p.  466)  with  Clolitde, 
daughter  of  Victor  EmmanaeL 
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X839.    Auatro-Bardinlan  wax. 

1860,  Not,  24.     Decree  allowiug  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  cre- 

ating ministers  without  portfolios. 

1861.  Debates  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  Jmimai  Offiad. 
1861-1867.    Uexican  expediUon  (p.  603). 

186T.     Great  Exposition  at  Faris. 

1667.    Iinxembourg  question  (p.  511). 

1867.     Expedition  to  Rome  (p.  611). 

1869,  May.     New  elections  ;  for  the  first  time  durins;  the  second  em- 

pire Active  participation  of  the  parties  and  a  large  vote.  The 
government  received  a  good  majoritj.  Id  Parts  and  Lyons,  viotorj 
of  the  ultra-radical  party. 

1870,  Jan,  2.     Ministry  OlUvIer.     Repeal  of  the  tot  de  sGret^     Al- 

teration of  the  constitution  by  senaius  consultum  and  pk'btsak, 

Apr.  20,  May  8.     (5,679,000  majority  for  the  government, 

large  vote  of  no  in  the  array.) 
1870-1871.     Flrauoo-aeiman  war,  p.  613  fol. 
1871  —  X.  Fi-ance  (for  the  third  time)  a  Bepublio. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  nuraeruus  socialisl  pa.rtv  had 
made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  which  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guard.  After  the  capitula- 
tion the  workingmen  had,  under  various  pretexts,  got  possession  of 
several  hundred  cannon,  and  converted  the  northeasternpart  of  tJie 
city  (Monlmartre  and  Belleville')  almost  into  fortreijses.  The  attempt 
of  general  Viaoy,  commander  of  the  city,  to  repossess  himself  c^  these 
arms  led  to  a  general 

1871,  March  18.  Uprising  of  the  Commune  (mnrder  of  generals 
Lecor/ite  and  Thomas),  and,  after  the  defection  of  several  regi- 
ments, to  the 

March  23-May  22.  Bule  of  the  Socialistio  Commune 
(Bianjui,  Pyat,  Flourens,  Delescliae,  Clmeret,  Rossel,  etc.). 
Seat  of  the  regular  government,  Versailles.  The  comile  des  mtena- 
lionalisles  held  a  reiga  of  terror  in  Paris.  Spoliation  of  the  churches. 
Several  million  "  advances  "  exacted  from  the  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  armed  mob  called  the  National  Guard,  whose  ranks  were 
swollen  by  socialists  of  all  nations.  The  march  upon  VersailleB  ended 
in  a  shameful  retreat,  the  insurgents  being  fired  upon  from  Moat 
VaMrien.  Arrest  of  archbishop  Darboy  and  otier  "  hostages,"  after- 
wards murdered.  Proclamation  resolving  France  into  a  number  of 
municipal  republics. 
April  6-Ma7  22.     Second  siege  of  Paris 

by  marshal  MacMdkon,  commander  of  the  troops  erf  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  German  troops  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  the  forts  which  they  occupied  on  the 
northeast 

Bombardmeut  of  the  southern  forta,  and  the  city  itself,  by  the  Ver- 
B^lles  troops  from  the  parallels  which  the  Germans  had  constructed. 
Meantime  socialistic  violence  in  Paris.  Destruction  of  the  house  of 
Thiers,  and  overthrow  of  the  Colonne  Vendome,  May  16,  1871  (re- 
erected  1874). 
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May  21.  The  YersailleB  troops  entered  the  cit;  through  the  PorU 
St.  Cloud,  of  wbuse  uugnarded  coodition  they  were  apprised  by  a 
FarisiEm.  Bloo^  contest  against  barricades  (Ma;  21-28)  in  tha 
heart  of  Paris.  'Hie  commune  cansed  the  principal  buildiugs  of  Paris 
to  be  set  on  fire.  (The  TtdUriei,  a  part  of  the  Paiaa  Royal,  the  li- 
brary of  the  Lmtvre,  the  whole  of  the  Hold  de  Ville,  the  palace  of  the 
liegion  of  Honor,  the  bnilding  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  etc.,  actu- 
ally destroyed.) 

1371,  May  28.     Bloody  Buppreesion  of  the  insurrection  ;  executions 

en  Toiase ;  40,000  or  60,000  socialists  captured,  or  afterwards 

arrested.    The  leaders  cuurt-martialed,  many  Bhut,  many  tiau»- 

popted  to  New  Caledonia. 

1871,  Aug.  31.      Thiers  elected  president  of  tike  republic  for  the 

session  of  the  national  assembly- 
May  10.     Definitive  treaty  of  Frankfort  (p.  520). 
1873,  Jan.  9.     Death  of  Napoleon  HI.  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England. 
May  24.     Thiers  forced  to  resign  by  a  parliamentary  coalitjon  of  the 
monarchical  parties  (ieyiiimwW,  OrUaniils,  BonapartkUi).  Mar- 
shal MaoSCaholl  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly. 
Not.  19.     After  the  attempt  at  a  restoratiou  of  the  monarchy  under 
Henry  V.  (count  of  Chambord)  had  f^ed,  marsh^  Mao- 
Mahon  was  entrosted  with  the  regency  for  seven  years  (sep- 
teiuiat)  under  the  title  "President  of  the  Republic. 
187^  Oct.-Dec.     Trial  of  Bazaine  in  the  Trianon  at  Vers^llea  before 
a  court-maitial,  the  duke  of  Aumale  (fourth  son  of  Lmiii  Phi- 
lippe) presiding.     Bazaine  was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.     Ba- 
z^ne  conveyed  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marffuerile,  near  Cannes,  whence 
he  escaped  m  the  summer  of  1874. 

1875,  Feb.     After  a  loDg  struggle  between  the  partiee  in  the 
national  assembly  a  r«publlcaii  constitution  was  finally  agreed 

The  legislative  power  was  exercised  by  tvro  chambers  :  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  elected  by  direct  elections  and 
manhood  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  (300  senators ;  75 
for  life,  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  sen- 
ate itself  ;  and  226  elected  for  nine  years  by  electoral  colleges,  com- 
posed of  depaties,  councils  of  the  departments  and  districts,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  communes).  The  exectitive  power  was  entrusted  to  a 
president,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  the  septennat  (above),  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  a  na- 
tional assembly  for  this  purpose,  fur  seveu  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  shoijd  be  again  eligible.  The  president, 
wfao  governed  by  a  responsible  ministry,  exercised  almost  all  the 
rights  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  bnt  could  be  impeached  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  before  the  senate  for  high  tresson. 
1875,  Dec.     After  the  adoption  of  a  new  electoral  law  (scruft'n  i  d'ar- 

'  By  the  teratin  /fnrroaiiiannfnt,  fhe  volers  in  each  dialrlot  voted  for  one 
dslef^te  only ;  bv  the  Krulin  de  line  (favnred  by  Gambelta),  tha  voters  o(  each 
department  voted  for  the  whole  list  of  delegalan  from  that  department —  Uiii/- 
i-ER,  Political  Hittoey  o/ Rectal  Timet. 
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rondusement),  the  natiooBl  assemblj,  which  had  been  in  se»- 
sion  since  1871,  separated. 

1876,  Jan-,  Feb.  The  new  elections  resalted  in  a  Bonate  composed 
halt  of  repablicaus  and  half  of  the  three  mooarchical  parties, 
while  in  the  chamber  of  deputiea  the  republicans  bad  a  de- 
cisive majority.  Dufaure  ministiy  (March),  Simon  miniGtrj 
<D"). 

1877,  May  16.  Simon  ministiy  displaced  b;  the  aibitraij  act  of 
MacMahon  ("coup  d'etat'').  Broglle  miuisttj.  Protest  of 
363  members  of  the  lower  bouse  against  the  action  of  the  pres- 

Sept.  4.    D^th  of  Tljlera  (1797-1877). 

1877,  Oct.     New  elettions.     Maintenance  of  the  Tepublio.     In  spit« 

of  the  return  of  a  republican  majority,  MacMahon  formed  a 
royalist  ministry  (Rochebouel).  As  the  honse  refused  to  deal 
with  such  a  mmistry,  formation  of  the  ministry  lyufaure  (k- 
publican). 

1878,  IntemalJoaal  Eihibidon. 

1879,  Jan.  16.     Pardon  of  over  2,000  conunnuista. 

1879,  Jan.  30.  MaoMahon,  involved  in  inextricable  conflict  with  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  bis  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 

1879,  Jan.  30-z.      Jules  Or^irj  preudent  of  the  republic.     Gtam- 

bctta  succeeded  liim  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Ministry  of 
Waddington.  Amnesty  for  communists.  Removal  of  the  legislature 
from  Versailles  to  Parts.  Secularization  of  education  ;  debate  and 
agitation  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Jules  Ferry,  minister  of  public 
instruction,  limiting  the  influence  of  religious  orders  in  education 
(§  7  :  total  eiclasion  of  unauthorized  reli^ous  orders  from  giving  in- 
stmotion).     Ministry  of  Freycinet  (1879,  Dec.). 

187^  June  1,  Death  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  South  Africa.  In 
spite  of  the  nomination  in  his  will  of  prince  Victor,  son  of 
Jerome  (son  of  the  king  of  Westphalia),  the  latter  ("Plon- 
Pion  ")  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartiats. 

1880,  Mnr.  30.     Froclamatiou  disbanding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Jun3.     General  amnesty  for  convicted  communists.    (Rochefort.) 
Sept.  19.     Ministry  of  Jules  Ferry. 

Nov.     Eipulsion  of  unauthorized  orders  from  their  religious  houses. 

1881,  Expedition  to  Tunis,  ostenaibiy  to  punish  marauding  border 
tribes,  and  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  Sodete  Mar$SUai»e  to 
certain  lands  in  Tunis,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
protectorate  over  T'unfs.  Complications  witD  Great  Britam, 
Italy,  Spain. 

Nov.  13.  Ministry  of  Oambetta  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  M.  Paul  Bert, 
minister  of  public  worship. 

1882,  Jan.  30.     Ministry  of  M.  Freycinet  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  Lton 

Say  (Financel  ;  Jules  Ferry  (Public  Instructiou).   Oambetta, 
hav-ng  been  defeated  on  a  motion  to  adopt  the  scrutin  de  Uite, 
had  resigned  Jan  27. 
Jan,     Failure  of  the  Union  Gtmrale  (founded  1881). 
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July  29.  BeBignatJon  of  the  ministry  Freyelnet  after  defeat  upon 
a  queatiun  of  supplies  for  protecting  the  ijuez  canaL  Min- 
iatry  Duclerc  (Gambettiat). 

French  claims  apon  Madagascar,  especially  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  northwest  coast,  opposed  hj  the  native  Sovas,  and  dinassed  be- 
tween Franco  and  England. 

The  Ii'reuch  protectorate  over  Amiam  (1874)  being  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  Taiping  refugees  ("  Black  Flags,"  p.  462)  in  Ton- 
qain,  the  govemmout  Tesolved  upon  enetgetic  measures  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  France- 
Dec.  31.    Death  of  I«oa  Qambetta  (b.  1838,  Oct.  30). 

S  i  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1783  — X. 

1783,  Nov.  Tax  brought  forward  a  bill  to  reform  the  government  of 
India,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  king,  thereupon, 
dismissed  the  coalition  ministry,  and  William  Fitt  became 

1783,  Deo.  26-1801,  March  17.  Pirat  lord  of  tha  treaoniy  and 
(ihancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  introduced  an  India  bill, 
which  was  rejected,  and 

1784,  March  25.     IWliament  was  dissolved. 

May  18.     The  Fifth  pailiament  of  Qeorge  HI.  (XVI.) 
Aug.  13.     Pitt's  India  bill  became  law  (p.  442). 

1787,  The  Jirst  amvicte  sent  to  Australia  (Botany  Bat/). 

1788,  Oct.   12.     The  king  became  insane.     Fox  proposed   that   the 

Prince  of  Walea  should  assume  the  regency  as  of  right. 
Pitt,  though  admitting  the  prince's  daims,  insisted  that  the 
leffialalureaad  the  right  to  make  the  appointment.     Pending 

1789,  Feb.     the  diacusaion  the  king  recovered. 

1791,  Representative  InstitutionB  granted  Canada. 

1792,  June.     Foz'b  llbol  bill,  which  gave  the /tiry  power  te  render 

a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue,  received  the  royal  assent. 

1793,  Jan.    Alien  bill    traitorous  correspondence  bill. 

1793,  Feb.  1.     The  French  republic  declared  war  against  Great 

Britain,  eto.  (p.  453). 
179t.     Spread  of  revolutionary  principles.     Suspension  of  the  habeas 

corpus  Oct. 
May.      "riial  of  Hardy,  Home   Tooke,  and   Thelicall,  all  of  whom, 
Oct.-Dec.     through  the  efforts  of  Erskine,  were  acquitted, 

1794,  Nov.     Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Jay's  treaty,  p.  548). 

1795,  July-Nov.     Holland  having  joined  the  French  against  Eng- 

land, the  latter  seized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
other  possessiont  of  the  IMeh  in  the  East. 

1796,  Sept.  17.     Bixth  parliament  of  Oeoige  in.  (XYII.) 
Oct.  11.     Spain  declared  vrar  against  England  (p.  458). 

1797,  Feb.  27.     Bank  of  England  stopped  specie  payments. 
1797,  April  16.     A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  lieet  at  Spithead  (off 

Fortsmonth).     The  demands  of  the  sailors,  which  wore  rea- 
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May  lY.     Bonable,  were  granted  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.     Anothei 

and  more  violent  mutiny  broke  out  at  the 
Maj  22.     Nor«  (mouth  of  the  Thames),  which  was  finally  pat  down 
June  30.     hj  iotae  and  the  ringleader  hanged. 

1797,  Ooi.  11.     Victory  of  Camperdown  (Duncan)  puts  an  end  to 

the  dajiger  of  immediate  invasion. 

1798,  Apr.  20.     Habeas  corpui  act  again  suipended. 
Aug.  L.     Battle  of  the  Nile  (p.  460). 

1799,  Failure  of  the  erpedition  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  461). 
180<^  Dec.  16.     Axmed  neutrality  of  1780  revived  (p.  412). 

The  United  THahmnn,  an  association  of  maloontents,  mainlj 
Protestants,  was  formed  in  1791  to  secure  the  entire  sepamtioi) 
of  Ireland  from  England.  The  French  sent  more  than  one 
expedition  to  their  aid  ;  of  these  the  most  formidable,  under 

1796,  Dec.     Hoche,  was  scattered  b;  a  storm,  while  a  smaller  one 

1798,  Sept.  8.     was  defeated  at  BaUinamuck. 

1798,  June  21.     The  United  Irishmen  were  beaten  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

1799.  and  the  insurrection  put  down  with  cruel  severities.  Tlie«e 
events  led  to  the 

1801,  Jan.  1.  Legislative  Union  of  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  act 
of  union  provided,  among  other  things,  that  there  should  be 
one  imperial  parliament,  to  which  &elajid  shotdd  send/mir 
spiritual  lords,  sitting  \>y  rotation  of  sessions  ;  twenly-«ght  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  one  Aun- 
dred  members  of  the  commons ,-  and  that  the  chttrehts  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  united  into  ont  protestant    episet^ial 

Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  making  certain  concessi/na 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  The  king  being  persuaded  that  such 
concessions  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  refused 

1801,  Feb.  3.     his  consent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned. 

Mar.  17-1804,  May  15.    Addington  admlniatratlon.    Lord  Eldon, 

lord  chancellor. 
Apr.  2.     Battle  of  Copenhagen  (Nelson).     Convention  between  En^- 
Juue  17.    land  and  Russia.    End  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  (p. 

463). 
Apr.  19.     Habeas  corpus  act  ^;aJii  suspended. 

1802,  Nov.  16.     Seventh  parliament  of  Oeorfe  m.  (2nd   impe- 

1802,  Mar.  27.     Peace  of  Amiens  (p.  464). 

1803.  The  English  ambaasador  (lord  Whitworth),  publicly  insulted 
Mar.  13.     by  Napoleon, 

May.     War  renewed  between  England  and  France  (p.  466). 

1803.  Emmet's  insurrection  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed,  but  showed 
the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  led  to  the  si 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 

1804.  May  10-1806,  Jan.  23.     Pitt's  second  minlstr 

1805.  Third  ooaUtion  against  France  (p.  467). 
Oct  21.     Trafalgar  (Nelaou,  p.  4G7). 
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1306,  Jan.  23.    Death  of  Pitt. 

1806,  Feb.  10.-1807,  March  31.     AU  the  Talents  :  Lord  GrenvSle, 

prime  minister  ;  Charles  James  Fox,  foreign  secTetarr,  f  Sept. 

13 ;  lord  ETskine,  lord  chancellor ;  lord  Hoioick  (afterwaidB 

earl  Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Nov.  21.    Berlin  Decree  (p.  469). 
Deo.  15.    Ziighth  (3d  imperial)  parliament  of  G«orge  HI. 

1807,  March  23.     Abolition  of   the  slave   trade  in  the  British 
'  dominions. 

The  imnislry  went  out   on   the  catholic  question,  and  were  buc- 
ceedud  hy  the 

1807,  Mar.  31.-1809,  Oct.  29.  dnke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  home  and  foreign  secre- 
tariea  ;  Spencer  Perceval,  ehaneellor  of  the  eicbequer, 
(George  Caiming,  b.  1770,  entered  parliament  1793,  under  sec- 
retary 1796,  t  1827).  (Castlereagh,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Loudondeny,  b.  1769,  f  1822.) 

June  22.     Ninth  (4th  imperial)  parliament  of  a«orBe  ni. 

July  7-9.     Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  489). 

Sept.  7.     Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  (p.  470). 

Jan.-NoT.      Orders   In    Council  whi<;h   declared   France,   and  all 
countries  under  her  control,  to  Se  in  a  state  of  Uockade, 

1807,  Nov.  8.     Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

l>ec.  IT.   Milan  decree,  a  aiipplemcnt  to  the  Berlin  decree  (p.  469). 

1808,  Aug.     Convention  of  Clntra  (p.  471). 

1808.  The  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  sent  to  destroy 
July-Nov.     the  docks  and  ehipping  at  Antwerp,  <;aused  a  rupture  be- 
tween CastUreagb  and  Canning,  both  of  whom  resigned. 

1809.  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  (b.  1769,  entered  the  army  1787  ;  As- 
May.     saye   1803 ;   entered   parliament   1806  ;   commanded   in    the 

Peninsular  War.      Commander-in.<hiet  1842,  t  1852),  afteiv 
wards  duke  of  Wellinglon,  enters  Spain,  and  the 

lSOa-1814.     Peninsnlar  war  was  fairly  begun  (p.  471). 

1809,  Oct.  29.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 

1809,  Dec.  6-1812,  May  11.     Mr,  Perceval /rs(  lord  of  the  treasitry. 

1810,  Oct.  and  Nov.     Lines  of  Torres  Tedraa  (p.  473). 
Nov.     The  king  became  hopelessly  insane,  and 

1811,  Feb.  5.     The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  re- 

gent. 
Nov.     Tlie  breaiing  of  machinery  by  the  Luddites  became  so  fre- 
quent that  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offense. 

1812,  May  II.     Assassination  of  Perceval  by  Bellingham. 

1812,  June   8-1827,  Apr.   24.      Liverpool  ministry  :    Castlereagh, 
foreign  secretary. 

1812,  June  18.     War  vnth  the  United  Slates  ended  bv  the  treat;/  of 

Ghent,  1814,  Dec.  24  (p.  651). 
Nov.  24.    Tenth  (5th  imperial)  parliament  of  Oeoige  HI. 

1813,  June  21.     Vittorla  (p.  479). 

1814,  May  30.    Peace  of  Pam  foUowed  by 

IS15,  March  25.     Treaty  of  Vienna.     England  gained  Cape  of 
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Good  Hopt,  Demerara,  Biseqiabo,  Malta,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Mauritius.  Hanover  became  a  separate  kingdom,  with 
George  III.  first  king,  and  descent  to  heirs  male  (p.  491). 

1815.  June  15.     Waterloo  (p.  484). 

The  English  national  debt  hiid  grown  from  Igm  than  260  mill- 
ion pounds  in  1793  to  over  850  milliona  ;  the  laboring  classes  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  tlie  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Cuiisequentlj  riots 
took  place  in  the  agricalturai  districts,  while  the  Luddites  broke  out 
with  fresh  vehemence.  This  discontent  soon  assumed  the  fonn  of  a 
political  movement,  and,  largely  owing  to  the  Weekly  Political  Reg- 
later,  edited  by  William  Co66ea(17B2-1833),the  ciy  ot  parliamentarg 
reform  became  popular,  and  Hampden  clvhs  were  formed,  throu^unic 
the  country. 

1816,  Mar.  3.     The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended. 

Mar.  10.    The  Blanket  meeting  at  Manchester  broken  np  by  the 

military  ;  lord  Sidmoutb'a  (Addington)  drcular  letter. 
Dec.    Acquittal  of  Hone. 
1816,  July.    The  dey  of  Alters  compelled  to  abolish  chrigtiati  slav- 

1819,  Jan.  14.     XileTenth  (6th  imperial)  parliament  of  Oeorge 

m. 

1819,  Aug.  16.  A  meeting  of  the  RadicaU  at  Si.  Peter^t  FtOds,  Man- 
chester, dispersed  by  the  military  with  bloodshed  ;  hence  called 
the  Manchester  Massacre,  or  Peterloo.  In  consequence  of 
these  disturbances,  the  Siz  Acts,  strengthening  the  hands  of 

£vemment,  were  passed. 
.  29.     Death  of  George  III.     The  following  are  some  of  his 
descendants  :  — 

OtoTg*  m.  i~^  Chulotte  ol  Neekleiilniit.StRUti. 

OeMfl  17.  WlUlun  EV.         FrcjFric.  Edward.  EmoEti  AdtJ^u, 

Gpon«,  0»Tn.  d.  ol 

k,  at  anaanr.  Cuitlridg*. 
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1820-1830.    George  rV.  (prince  regent  since  1811). 

1820,  Apr.  21.    First  (7th  imperial)  parliament  of  Oeorge  IV. 

1820.  Cato  Btreet  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king's  minis- 
ters discovered. 

May  1.     The  leader,  ThistleiBood,  and  funi  accoinplioes  execnted. 

18^0,  Aug.— Nov.  The  king,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  farced  to  marry  his  cousin.     The  marriage  was  an 

tmhappy  one,  and  not  long  after  bis  accession  ministers  brought  for- 
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ward  a  bill  of  i^lns  and  penalties  to  degrade  and  divorce  the  queen 
on  charges  of  misconduct.  In  tLc  trial  of  queen  Caroline  wliioh 
followed  Mr.  (afteFwarda  lord)  Brougham  aud  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Denman  so  shook  the  evidence  against  her,  on  the  cross-eiaminatipu 
(1821,  Jul;  18),  that  the  bill  was  abaoduned.  She  was,  however,  ex- 
cluded from  the  corortatUm,  aud  not  long  after  died. 
1821,  Ma;.  Bank  of  Eingland  resumed  specie  pa;fments  (p.  'i^t). 
181^     Castlereagh  (lord  Londondeny)  committed  suicide,  and  was 

succeeded  at  the  foreign  ofhce  by  Oeorge  Canning.     Mr. 

Peel  home  secretan'. 
1823.     The  next  rear  tfuskiason  became  president  of  the  board  of 

trade,  and  Mi.  Robinson  (afterwatds  lord  Goderich)  chancellor 

of  the  exchequer. 

1825,  Commercial  panic;  modifiealion  of  the  monopdy  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1826,  Not.  14.     Second  (8th  impeiial)  parliament  of  Ctooree  IT. 

1827,  Aug.  8-1828,  Jan.  2S.    lK>rd  Ooderich  premier. 
1827,0ct.20.    Ifavarino;  "untoward  event"  (p.  489). 

1828,  Jan.  26-1830,  Nov.  22.      Dake  of  WelUngton  prime  min- 

ister.   Robert  Feel,  home  secretarj  (b.  1788  ;  M.  P.  1809  ;  colt>- 
nial  secretary  1810  ;  f  1850). 

1828,  Feb.  26.     Lord  John  RosseU  (b.  1792  ;  M.  F.  1813  ;  earl  Rus- 

sell 1861 ;  t  1878)  moved  the   repeal  of  the  corporaUon 
and  test  acts  (p.  380),  wliieh  was  carried  (Ma;). 
A  declaration  coutaiuiug   the  words   "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian  "  was  substituted  for  the  saeramentHl  test,  thus  ad- 
mitting protestant  diasenters  to  office. 
182S,  July  15.     The  restrictions  on  tlie  importation  of  breadstuffa 
were  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.   Feel  became  convinced  of 
the  aeccssityof  catholic  emancipation. 

1829,  April  13.      The  cathoiie  relief  act  substituted  a  new  form  of 

oath  for  the  oaths  of  lupremaq/,  allegiance,  and  abjwatum,  and 
there  were  now  no  offices  from  which  catholics  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  of  regent,  lord  chanceUor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vice- 
roy of  Ireland.  The  franchise  in  Irdand  was  raised  from  40s.  to  102., 
and  certain  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion. 

1830,  June  26.    Death  of  George  IV. 
1830-1837-    William  IV. 

1830,  Sept.  15.     Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liveipool  rail- 
way (Bocket  locomotive),  f  of  Hnskisson. 
1S30,  Oct.  26.     First  (9th  imperial)  parliament  of  William  IT. 

When  parliament  opened  earl  Grty  declared  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  avert  political  convulsions  was  b;  a  reform  in 
parliament.     The  duke  of  Wellington  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
reform,  and  being  defeated  on  a  minor  question  resigned  Nov.  IG. 
1830^  Nor.  24^1834,  July  18.     Earl   &rey,  prime  minleter.     Lord 
AUhorp,  chancellor  of  exchequer  ;  lord  Broyigkam,  lord  chan- 
cellor; bird  John  RusseB,  pa;master-general  of  the  forces  ;  and 
lord  Melbourne,  home  secretary. 
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1831,  March  31.    Lord  John  Enssell  introdoeed  bis  reform  bill.     It 

soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  passing 
Apr.  22.     the  biU,  and  parliamenl  was  disaolved. 
June  14.      Second  (10th  imperial)  parliament  of  William  IT. 

The  Tefoim  bill  again  introduced;  passed  the  commons  Sept. 

21,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  \atia,  and  nob  ensued  throu^i- 

out  the  country. 

1832,  Mar.  19.     The  reform  bill,  with  Borne  alterations,  was  again 

passed  by  the  commons.  In  the  lords  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried  against  ministers,  who  resigned  May  T,  but  resumed  office  May 
18,  the  king  having  conaeuted  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  tiiis  proved  unnecessary, 
as  many  tory  peers  lefiaiued  frem  voting,  and  tiie  bill  received  the 
royal  assent  June  7. 

1832.  By  tliis,the  First  Reform  Aot,  143  boroughs  lost  one 
or  both  members,  and  the  scats  thus  obtained  were  given  to 

several  large  towns  (Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.),  to  the  larger  coun- 
ties, and  to  new  boroughs.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ei- 
tendcd.     The  Scotch  reform  act,  July  17;  the  Irish  reform  ad,  Aug.  7. 

1833,  Jan.  29.  Third  (llth  imperial)  parliament  of  William  rv. 
Ajir.  2.     The  Irish  coercion  act. 

In  August  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  elavery  throughout  the 
British  empire  was  passed.  The  sum  of  20,000,00(M.  was 
voted  to  the  slave-owners. 

1833.  Renewal  of  ike  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  twenty  years,  but  the  teade  with  Chma 
was  thrown  open  (p.  561). 

1834.  The  question  of  an  exteuBion  of  the  Irish  coercion  ad  led  to 
the  reBignation  of  earl  Grey. 

1834,  July  IG-Nov.  14.  Lord  Melbourne  became  premier.  Lord 
Althorp,  lord  John  Rvssell,  and  lord  Brougham  retained  their 

1834.     Poor  lavir  Eunendment  act.     Local  boards  abolished  in  favor 

Aug.  of  a  central  hoard  of  commissioners.  Poor  Uxio  unions  toot  the 
place  of  tct^k-houses,  and  the  system  of  oitl-door  reU^waa  in  a 
CTeat  measure  reformed. 

Nov.  The  king  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  the  doke  of  'Welling- 
ton took  control  of  affairs  until  sir  Robert  Peel  could  be 
Bummoned  from  Rome. 

1834,  Dec.  8-1836,  Apr.  IS.  Feel's  first  administration.  (_Wd- 
lington,  foreign  secretary.)    The  majority  in  the  commons 

1834,  Dec.  30.     was  against  minislers,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 

Feel  issued  the  Tamteortk  manifesto. 

1835,  Feb.  19.     Fourth  (12th  imperial)  parliament  of  William 

IV.  The  conservatives,  as  the  supporters  of  Peel  termed  them- 
Apr.     selves,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  commonB,  ministers  resigned. 

1836,  Apr.  18-1841,  Sept.  3.    Becond  Melbourne  minisby. 
Patjoerston,  foreign    secretary  (b.  1784  ;  M.  P.  1807 ;  f  Oct. 

18, 18S5);  lard  John  Russell,  home  secretary;  viscount  Howick, 
secretary  of  war,  —  succeeded  in  1839  by  T.  B.  Afacaulaj 
(b.  1800  ;  M.  P.  1830  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  1857  ;  f  1859). 


1835,  Sept    Reform  of  mtmicipal  coiporatloiui  ac^  London  not 

included. 

1836,  CommntAtioB  of  dthes  act. 

1837,  June  20.    Dea&  of  Waiiam  IV. 

The  BiltlBli  In  India. 

1786-1793.     Iiord  Com^alliB,  governor-general. 

1792.  War  with  Tigti  Sultan,  ended  by  3ie  cesuon  of  one  half  of 

Mysore  to  the  English  and  allies. 

1793.  Capture  of  Pondicbeiri,  sir  John  Shore  (afteewards  lord 
Teignmouth),  governor-general,  succeeded  by 

1798-1805.   lord  Mornlngton  (afterwards  muquii  of  WeUe»ley_). 

1799.  Tlpn  Sultan,  tnutins  in  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  again 
took  ap  arms,  was  killed,  and  bis  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Nizam. 

1802.  Holkar,  one  of  the  Mahraud  chiefs,  drove  the  Feahvra  from 
Poona.  By  the  treaty  of  Basaein  the  English  a^ed  to  assist 
the  FeshwlC  provided  bo  would  surrender  his  independence, 
and  nuuntain  a  body  of  European  troops  (the  subsidiary  polici/'}. 
SindUa  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpur  united  with  Holkaj'  against 
the  English.  The  latter  under  sir  Artbur  'WelleBloy  (after- 
wards duke  of  WeUington),  brother  of  the  governor-general, 

1803.  gained  the  battles  of  Assajre,  Sept.  3,  and  Arganm,  Nov. 
29,  while  another  army  under  general  (afterwards  lord)  Lake 
won  the  battle  of  Laswarl,  Nov.  1,  and  captured  Delhi.  The 
Raja  of  Nagpnr  and  Siiuihia,  by  treaties,  surrendered  much 

1804.  territory  to  the  Englisk.  In  the  next  year  Holkai  was  de- 
feated by  Lake  at  Furrukabad,  and  again  near  Bhartpur  1805, 
and  made  peace  with  the  English  1806,  Jan.  T. 

1805.  July-Oct.     Ziord  CornvraUis  again  governor-general;  f  Oct. ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
1805-1807.     wr  O.  Barlow. 

1806.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  Vellore. 
1807-1S13.    Iiord  Minto,  governor-general. 

1809.     Mntiny  of  tlie  European  oftteerB  at  Seringapafam. 

1813-1823.  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  marqnla  at  HastlllgB),  gov- 
ernor-general. 

1814^1815.      War  vHth  the  Girkhaa  of  Nepdl. 

1817.     Pindiri  war. 

1817-1818.  IiaBt  MahraUa  war.  The  dominions  of  the  Peshvjii 
were  annexed  and  the  Rdj'd  of  Ndgpur  was  pnt  under  British 
guardianship,  while  tlie  states  of  Rajputana  placed  tberaselves 
under  British  protection. 

1823-1828.     Iiord  AmherBt,  governor-general. 

1824-1836.     First  Burmese  war,  English  acquire  AsHam,  etc. 

182&-1835.  Iiord  William  Bent&ck,  governor-general.  Financial 
reforms  ;  abolition  of  satl  (suttee)  or  widow-burning  ;  sup- 
pression of  the  tbagi  (thngs)  or  hereditary  assassins. 

1833.  Company's  charter  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade 
was  thrown  open,  and  Ejmpeans  allowed  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
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tiy.  A  legal  man&er  added  to  the  governor's  eoimcil,  and  a 
committum  ^pointed  to  revise  aad  codify  the  laws.  Bdacan- 
lay,  first  legal  member,  and  president  of  the  commission.  Th6 
only  anneiatioD  of  this  time  was  that  of  Coorg. 
1835-lbm.  Short  adminiBtratioii  of  air  Chaxlea  (afternarda 
lord)  Metcalfe,  memorable  for  giving  entire  fieedoat   to  the 

Great  Britain. 
1837—^    Victoria  (only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent). 
Separation  of  HanoBer  from  Great  Britain;  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  eldest  sarviving  son  of  George  III.,  became  king. 

1837,  Nov.  15.     Firat  (13th  ii™rial)  patUament  of  Victoria. 
1337.     Rebellion  in  Canada.     Burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 

oUae.  The  rebels  finally  rednced  to  obedience  in  1839.  The 
two  pTovinces,  upper  and  lower  Canada,  were  muted  in 
1810,  and  in  1847  responsible  goBerntaent  was  introdnced  into 
the  colony. 

1838,  Aug.     Meeting  of  working  people  near  Binnin^iajn.     A  na- 

Uoaal  petition  oi  peoples'  charter  was  drawn  up.  The 
petitioners  or  cbartlsta  demanded,  1.  annual  parliamenta ;  2. 
univeiaal  (manhood)  snffi-age  ;  3.  vote  by  ballot ;  4.  aboliUon 
of  the  propert7  qualification  of  members  of  parliament  ;  and  5. 
payment  for  their  services.  To  these  "five  points  "  a  siith,  that 
of  equal  electoral  districta,  was  afterwards  added.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  commons,  1839,  June  14,  and  its  rejection  was 
followed  by  riots  which  were  easily  suppressed. 

1838,  Sept.     The  anti-com  la-w  league  formed  at  Manchester  under 

the  leadership  of  John  Brt^t  (b.  ISll  ;  M.  F,  1843)  and 
Richard  Cobden  (b.  1804  ;  M.  P.  1847  ;   t  1865). 

1839,  Oplnm  war  with  China  ended  by  treaty  of  Nankin,  1842, 
Aug.  29  (p.  661). 

1840,  Jan.     Penny  postage  introdnced  (sir  Rowland  Hi^. 

Feb.  10.  The  queen  married  her  cousin  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobwg  and 
Ootha. 

1841,  Aug.  19.     Second  (14th  imperial)  pailiam.ent  of  Victoria. 

1841,  Sept.  6-1846,  June  29.  Feel's  second  admlnistratian. 
Dake  of  WeUington  in  the  cabinet  without  office  ;  earl  Ripon, 
board  of  trade,  succeeded  in  1843  by  V7.  E.  Gladstone  (b. 
1809  ;    M.  P.  1832). 

1842.  Second  sliding  scale  adopted  ;  and  the  duties  on  over  700 
articles  either  removed  or  reduced,  the  deficiency  so  created  be- 
ing made  up  by  an  income  tax  (Jime  22). 

1844.     Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  renewed  (Peel  act).     The 
mue  department  established,  weeklg  returns  to  be  published  ; 
and  circulation  limited  to  14,000,0001. 
1846,    Total  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

The  sliding  scale  abolished  ;  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  at  or 
above  B3».  per  quarter  to  be  4.1.  per  quarter  until  1849,  Feb.  1,  after 
that  time  to  be  an  uniform  Is.  per  quarter  on  all  kinds  of  grain  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom;  this  Is.  duty  was  repealed  m  1869. 
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1846,  June.  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  the  United 
Slates  (p.  554). 

1846,  JiUy  6-1862,  Feb.  23.    Ministry  of  lord  John  RuueU  ;  lord 

PalmeiBtoii,  foreign  secretary  j  Macanlay,  paymaster  gen- 

1S46.  Pailure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caused  a  famine  1846 
and  1847.  Popidation  of  Ireland  1841,  8,222,664.  1851, 
6,633,982. 

1847.  Commercial  panlo  In  England. 

1847,  Nov.  18.    Tliird  (15th  imperial)  parliament  of  ViotorU. 
This  distress  coupled  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  rer- 

1848.  olutiooB  of  18^  (p,  492)  roused  rebellion  In  Ireland,  which 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  its  leaders  SmUh  O'Brien  and  JVfit- 

1848,  April  10.     i^eU  transported  ;  while  in  England  the  charUsts 

held  a  monster  meetmg  on  Kennmglon  common,  and  presented 
a  petition  to  parliameut. 

1849,  Jane.    Repeal  of  the  navigation  la^B.    Eneambered  estates 
July,     act  (Irelairh. 

I8oO,  Sept.  30.     Papal  bull   establishing  a  Roman  oatholic  bie- 

raichy  in  England. 
1851,  July.     Ecdesiasiical   lilies   biU,  imposing  a  fine  6f  lOW.  on  all 

who  should  endeavor  t«  carry  this  pap^  bull  into  effect,  paased 

(never  executed). 
1851.     TelegrapUo  oommunication  between  France  and  Eng- 

1851.  Great  ezhibidon  of  tlie  industries  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

1852,  Feb.  27-Dec.  18.  Barl  Derby's  flret  ministry,  DisraeU, 
chancellor  of  eichequcr  (b,  1805;  "Vivian  Grey"  1825; 
M.  P.  1837  ;  eari  of  Beaconsfield,  1876  ;  t  1881)- 

Sept.  14.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

1852,  Nov.  4.     Ponrth  (16th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1852,  Dec.  28-1855,  Feb.  6.     Aberdeen  administtatloii.     W.  E. 
Oladstone,  chancellor  of  exchequer;  lord  Palmerston,  home 
secretary  ■  lord  John  Rusaell,  foreign  secretary. 
End  of  Caffir  war  in  South  Africa. 

Oct.  30.     The  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphorus. 

1853-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499). 

1854,  Jnae  6.     Reciprocity  treaty  with  the   United  Stales  concluded 

(p.  555)  ;  abrogated  1866. 
1865.    The  misTnanagemeni  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  feeble  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  rendered  the  administration  unpopular,  and 

1855,  Jan.  30.     lord  Ab^deen  resigned. 

1855,  Feb.  6-1858,  Feb.  22.  Palmerston  premier.  Gladstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  res.  Feb.  32. 

Feb.  19.     Bread  riots  at  Liverpool. 

1856,  Treaty  of  Paria  ended  the  Crimean  war  (p.  501).     War 
Mar.  30.     with  China.     Treaty  of  Ti^n-fsin,  June  26,  1859.     Peace 

ofPekin  Aug.  24,  1860  (p.  562). 

1857,  Apr.  30.     rUth  (17th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
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Nov.  12.    Ch'eat  oomiuetclal  panic.    Suspension  of  the  bant  charier 

act  of  184i. 
,  In  conseqaence  of  the  attempted  assagsinalum  of  Napoleon  III. 

by  Orsini,  lord  Pahnerslon  introduced  the  conspiracy  to  murder 

bill.     On  its  rejection  in  the  commons  the  miniatrf  resigned, 

and  the 
1858,  Feb.  22-1859,  June  11.    Second  Derby  minlatry  took  oface ; 

Dlaraell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
1858,  June.    Property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament 

abolished. 
Jul;.     JenrB  admitted  to  parliament. 

Act  for  Vie  betia-  government  of  India. 
Aug.  5.      The  successful  laj'ing  of   the  Jirst  Atlantic  ctAU  (ceased 

working  Sept.  4). 
Aug.  26.     Treaty  with   the  tycoon  (shogun)  of  Japan  (p.  563). 

1858.  The  qaeen  of  lUigland  proclajined  aovereign  of  India. 
The  govemntent  of  the  Eatt  India  company  ceased. 

The  ministry,  defeated  on  'a  reform  biU  introduced  by  Dixraeli, 
Apr.  13.     dissolved  parliament,  bat  being  in  a  minority  in  the 

1859,  May  31.     Sixth  (ISth  imperial)  parliament  of   Victoria, 
resigned,  and  the 

18u9,  June  13-1865,  Not.  6.      Second  Palmeraton  ministar  came 

in.     Oladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  earl  Ruasell 

(formerly  lord  John),  foreign  secretary  ;  lord  Ctanpbell,  lord 

chaucelloi. 

18C0,  Jan.  23.    Commavial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 

July-Oet.     The  prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United  States  and  Can- 

1861,  July  '27.     Rupture  of  diplomatic  relationB  with  Meaoo. 

Not.  S.     Mason  and  Blldell  taken  from  the  British  maH  »leamer 

Trent  (p,  657). 
Dec.  23.     Death  of  ike  prince  consort. 

1862.  Second  BxUbitiaQ  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  opened  in 
May  1.     London. 

16G3.     The  Maori  (native)  war  in  New  Zeahind,  ended  in  1869. 

1864,  The  Schleivng-Hobtein  question  (p.  605). 

June.     Final  cession  of  the  Ionian  Island  to  Greece  (p.  483)- 

July.     The  Thames  embankment  begun. 

18^  June.     Commencement  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 

Oct.    InanrrecUon  In  Jamaica. 

Oct.  18.     Death  of  lord  Palmeraton. 

1865,  Not.  6-1866,  June  26.     Earl  HubbbU  premier. 

1866,  Feb.  1.     Seventh  (19th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
Feb.     Habeas  corpus  act  suspended  in  Ireland. 

May.     Failure  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Co.  (liabilities  over  19,00a- 

OOOi.).     Panic  In  lK)ndoii. 
July      Telegraphic  communication  with  America  finally  established. 

1866,  July  6-1868,  Fob.  27.      Third  Derby  ministry.     Dlaraeli, 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1867,  Aug.  16.    The  second  nsform  act,  —  "a  leap  in  the  dark," — 

which  greatly  extended  the  franchise,  received  the  royal  a» 
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1867.  The  Fenians  attempted  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Chester 
(Feb.).  RisinB  in  Ireland,  easily  Buppressed.  Attempt  to 
release  Fenians  eonflned  in  Clerkenwell  prison,  by  eiplodiug 
gunpowder  under  the  walls- 
ISO?.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  combined 
into  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  power  to  take  in  new 

fiTovinces.  Each  province  retained  its  own  legislature  for 
ocal  affairs.  All  BritiBli  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland,  now  belongs  to  this  confederation. 

1867.  Abjrssinla  expedition,  Magdala. 

1368,  Feb.  27~Dec.  3.  Lord  Da-hy  resigned,  and  Bb.  DisraeU  be- 
came premier.  The  general  elections  to  the  new  parliament 
were  so  decidedly  infaear  of  the  iibemU  that  the  ministry  re- 
signed, aiid 

1868,  Dec.  9-1874,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  aiadstone  became  prime  minister. 
1868,  Dec.  10.     Zagbtb  (20th  imperial)  paxUament  of  Victoria. 
Joly  26.     Disestablislunent   and   diaendowment   of  the   Irish 

obmcll.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  obtained  given  to  the 
Roman  catholic  college  of  Mamootk,  and  another  portion  ap- 
plied to  editcational  purposes.  Tlie  royal  assent  was  at  the  same 
time  ^ven  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  to  a  bill  aboUsliliig 
imprisonment  for  debt.  (Debtors'  prisons  ;  Fleet,  Marshal- 
lea,  etc.) 

186S,  Oct.  16.     Opening  of  the  Suez  canal. 

1870.     Irish  land  aot  provided,  among  other  things,  for  compen- 
sation to  out-going  tenants  ;  fur  loans  to  landlords  for  im- 
provements, and  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchaaing_  their  hold-' 
mgs  (Bright  clauaes). 
At  the  Eiame  session  a  system  of 

1870.  national  education  was  established  by  law. 

1871.  Purchaee  in  the  army  abolished. 

Treaty  of  Washington  with  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
Alabama  claims  were  settled  by 

1872.  Arbitration  at  Geneva  and  the  so-called  nnrthvxslem  boun- 
dary dispute,  decided  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  arbiter 
(p.  560). 

1872.  Vote  by  ballot  introduced. 

1873.  Ashantee  war.   Coomassie  taken  by 

1874.  the  British,  commanded  by  general  Woheley. 

1874,  Feb.  21.-1880,  Apr.  28.  Mr.  Disraeli  (1876,  Aug.,  earl  of 
Beaconafield),  premier  ;  sir  Stafford  Northcote,  chiuiceUor  of 
the  exchequer. 

1874,  March  5.     Ninth  (21st  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1875.  PnrcbaBe  of  Suez  canal  shares  from  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
1875, 1876.     Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.     The  queon  pro- 
claimed emprees  of  India.     Commercial  panic. 

1878,  July  13.     Treaty  of  Berlin.     British  take  possession  of  Cyprus 

July  14  (p.  524). 

1879.  Irisb  land  league,  supported  by  Pamdl,  Dillon,  ete.  1879^ 
1880,  famine  in  Ireland. 

1879.     War  tuith  the  Zulus  ("Jingoism"). 

35  ^ 
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1S80,  Feb.  23.  Parliament  dissolved.  Elections  in  favor  of  liberals  ; 
cesignatjon  of  iniiiistera,  Apr.  22. 

1880,  Apr.  23.  Mr.  Oladstone.  prime  minister  ;  marquis  of  Har- 
tinglon,  secretary  for  India/  W.  E.  Forsler,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  sncceeded  by  lord  F.  Cavendiih,  and  he  by  Q.  O.  Tre- 
velbjon.    John  Bright,  chanceUor  of  the  dnchy. 

1880,  Apr.  29.     Tenth  (22d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria, 

1881,  March  3.     Iiish  coercion  act. 

Aug.  22.  Irish  land  act  provided  for  a  coart  of  commission  to  try 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  in  a  measure 
^nted  the  "  three  F'a  : "  1.  free  sale ;  2.  fmr  rents  ;  3.  Ji^ 

1882,  ^r  6.  Morder  of  lord  Fiederick  CaTeudisli  and  an 
Under-Secretary  in  Dublin. 

Jnly  11.     Eombardment  of   Alexandria   (Egypt).      Resignation   of 

John  Bright. 
July  14.     A  new  Irish  coercion  act  went  into  foFoe. 
Sept,     Total  defeat  of  Egyptian  rebels  by  the  Britisb,  commanded  ly 

sir  Gomel  Wolseley.     Capture  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 

The  British  In  India. 

1836-1842.    Iiord  Auckland,  governor-general. 

1839.  Plrat  Afghan  war,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  place  a  ruler 
in  Afghdnistin  who  should  be  subservient  to  the  British. 
Kabul  Wits  easily  occupied.  Dost  Muhananad  taken  prisoner, 
and  SbdA  Shujd  installed.  In  November,  1841,  the  Afrfians 
rose,  and,  led  by  Akbar  Khan,  drove  the  British  from  KdtmL 
Terrible  winter  retreat  to  Jatdldbdd. 

1842-1844.  Earl  of  EllentjoTongh,  governor-general.  Two  ar- 
mies sent  to  Afghanistan.  Relief  of  Kandahar  and  Jaldlabdd, 
Capture  of  K<iM.  The  bnzdr  blown  up.  Dost  Muhammad  re- 
placed, and  the  British  withdrawn. 

1844-1848.     air   Henry  (afterwards   lord)  Hardinge,  govemor- 

1846.     First  SiTdi  war. 

1848-1856.    Earl  of  Dalhouste,  governor-general. 

1848,  1849.     Second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  tba 

Punjab. 
1852.    Second  Burmese  ^ar.    Britisk  Surma  annexed. 

1856.  Annexation  of  Oudh  on  the  ground  of  misruie. 
1856-1862.    Earl  Canning,  govern  or- general. 

1857.  May  10.   Mutiny  of  the  Bepoya  at  Mirath  (Meerut).    Rising 

of  the  Muhammadana  at  Delhi.  Massacre  at  Caimpor9 
(Nfina  SShib),  June  27.  First  relief  of  Luoknow  by  Havt- 
tocJc,  Sept.  23  ;  final  deliverance  of  the  garrison  by  sir  Colin 
Campbell,  Nov.  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  June-Sept. 
The  mutthal  emperor,  Bahadur  Shdh,  captured,  deposed,  and 
banished  to  Rangoon ;  f  1662.     End  of  the  mughal  empire. 

1858.  The  government  of  In  dia  traosf erred  to  the  crovrn ;  gov- 
emor.^eneral  to  be  vicerov. 

r 
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1862-1863.  Lord  Elgin,  Tlcero; ;  1S61-13G9,  lord  Lawrence, 
viceroy.  Famine  in  Oritsa,  1866 ;  in  BuaideUchand  and  Upper 
Hindustan,  1868,  186». 

186S-1872.     Iioid  Mayo,  viceroy.    Internal  improvements. 

18T2-13T6.  iKiid  Northbrook,  viceroy.  Dethronement  of  the 
Makrattd  Gdekmar  of  Baroda.     Viait  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 

1876-1880.    Irijrd  Lytton,  viceroy. 

1877)  Ja&>  1-  ^^e  queen  proctadmed  emptese  of  India. 

1877,  1878.     Famine  in  eouthem  India. 

1S78--1881.  Second  Afghan  war.  Refusal  of  Sher  All  to  admit  a 
Britisi  erabaaay.  The  Khaihar  (Kyber),  the  Kumsn,  and  the 
ISoldn  pasaes  occupied  hj  the  British  troops,  f  Sker  AH.  Abdication 
of  his  son,  YdJcub  Khan.  Defeat  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops  by 
Agiib  Kkdn.  Brilliant  march  of  ^tV  F.  Roberta  from  Kabul  to  Kanda- 
hdr,  and  ront  of  Aytib  Khan,  1860,  Sept  1.  Abdurrahman  Khan, 
the  eldest  male  representative  of  Dost  Muhammad,  TeeogmzeA  by  the 
British  as  Amir,  and  their  troopa  withdrawn  from  Kdb\u  and  Kanda- 
hdr. 

1880.  Uarqnls  of  Ripon,  vlc«roy. 

1881.  Population  of  all  India  252,541,210,  an  increase  in  ben  yearn 
of  over  twelve  millions. 

S  6.    UNITED  STATES. 

1789.    First  congress  met  at  New  York,  March  4. 

1789.    George  W^ashin^on  (Virginia),  president.    John 

Apr.  30.     AdEuns,  viee-prcsidcnt. 

Nov.  1.     IToTtb  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution. 

1789.  Three  eiecutlve  departanents  created.  Thomas  JeEFarson 
n>.  1743,  t  1825),  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hamilton 
(b.  1757,  I  1804),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Henry  Knox,  sec- 
retary of  war.  These  wiUi  the  attorney  gieneral  formed  the 
babinet.  A  national  judiciary  was  also  established.  Jobn 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

1789.  First  ten  amendments  (in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights)  to 
the  coustitalion  propoied  by  congrena  to  the  state  legislatures,  and 
ratified,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  by  three  fourths  of  the 

1790,  May  29.     Rhode  Island  accepted  the  constitution. 

1790.  loe  financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  put  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  leat  of  government  to  be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  yean,  and 
after  that  permanently  located  on  the  Potomac,  where  land 
was  ceded  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Vii^inia  {Distriei  of 
Columbia),  and  the  city  of  Washington  laid  out 

1790-1796.  Indian  war.  Defeat  of  Harmar  1790 ;  St.  Clair  1791  ; 
and  victory  of  Waj/ne  1794. 

1790.  Death  of  Franklin. 

Population  3,921,326  (1st  census).     National  debt  Jan.  1,  1791, 
»75,463,47e.53. 

1791,  Aug.    Geiyrge  Hammrmd,  minister  from  Great  Britain,  received. 

Vermont  admitted  (14th  stats). 
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A  natitmal  bank  (United  Stataa  bant)  obarterad  for  twenty 
1792,  Ape.  2.     years,  aud  a  miut,  were  establiahed  at  Philadelphia. 
1792.     Two   parties  now  came  into  prominence  :   the   rapablican, 

ftfterwaids  democratic,  lud  by  ^ejferson;  and  the  federalist 

whose  leaders  were  Hamiilon  aud  A  dami, 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted  (ICth  state). 
Eli  Whiiney  invented  the  cotton  gin. 
W'aalilngton  and  Adams  reelected. 

1793.  France  declared  war  agtunst  Great  Britwn,  and  sent  Genet  as 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  arrived  at  Charleston  in 
April,  and  proceeded  to  fit  out  privateers,  etc. 

Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  nentrallty,  Apr.  22  ; 
and  the  next  year  (ITM)  the  neuttBllt;  act  was  passed. 
Genet  appealed  from  the  executive  to  the  people,  and,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  government,  was  recalled. 

1793.  Fugitive  slave  act,  substantiallj  a  dead  letter  until  revived 
in  1850. 

1794.  Whiskey  inioirectioii  in  wcstem  Fennaylvanla.  It 
was  caused  by  an  internal  revenue  law  of  1791,  which  laid  an 
excise  on  domestic  spirits,  and  was  put  down  by  au  army  ciun- 
posed  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 

17M.   Eleventh  amendment,  securing  the  non-snabllity  of  states, 

proposed  by  congress,  and  declared  ratified  Jan.  1798. 
1794.     Peace  purchaaed  from  Alffiers,  and  from  I'ripoti  and  Tmii 

in  the  following  years. 
1794.  The  treaty  of  peace  (p.  432)  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 
neither  party.  GrecU  Britain  had  not  delivered  the  posts  held 
by  her  on  the  northern  frontier.  And  she  toon  accused  of  inciting  the 
Indians  to  hostility,  of  impressitirf  Ama-ican  seamen,  and  of  capturing 
American  trading  vessels  ;  and  besides,  many  slaves  had  been  carried 
a,way  by  the  British  when  they  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  irith  regard  to 
the  collection  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects  had  not  been  observed. 
To  settle  these  differences  Jolm  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  a 

1794,  Not.  19.  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
(Jay'a  treaty)  was  concluded.  It  provided  for  the  deliDerg 
of  the  pists  before  June,  1796  ;  for  a  commission  to  decide 
what  river  was  the  "  St.  Croix  "  (p.  432) ;  for  compenealion  in 
certain  cases  to  British  subjects  and  American  citizens,  to  be  a»- 
eerlaitied  by  commissioners  ;  for  the  reffulalion  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  ;  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  etc.  T^ 
treaty  met  with  great  opposition ;  the  ral j/fco/ion*  were  not  ex- 
changed till  Oct.  1T95  ;  and  the  money  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  was  not  votud  tiU  1796  (speech  of  Ftsher  Ames). 

1795.  Treaty  with  Bpaln  established  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  itissit' 
sippi,  with  right  of  deposit  at  Neio  Orleans. 

1796.  Tennessee  admitted  (16th  state). 
Sept,  18.     Washington's  farewell  address. 

1797,  Mar.  4.  John  Adams  (Massachusetts),  federalist,  2d 
preeldent. 
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Thomofl  JeSerson,  republican,  vice-preBident. 
1797.    Special  mission  to  France.    Attempt  on  the  partof  the  Fteuch 

to  eiturt  money  (X.T.  Z.  affair),  f^cknej,  one  of  theenvu^-K, 
replied:  "Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Hostilities 
actually  began.  Provisional  amiT  raised  ;  Washington,  lieutenant- 
general  !  navy  department  organized  1798  ;  ComlSUtlion  captured 
L' Inma-genle  1799  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power  more  pacific 
intentions  prevSiiled,  and  a  convention  was  concluded  1800,  Sept.  30. 
1797.     The  language  of  the  French  aympathizera  became  bo  violent 

that  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  passed.  They  were 
followed  l^  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolntlonB  of  1798-1799, 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  state  had  a  right  to  decide  for  it^lf 
how  far  the  national  authority  should  be  considered  binding. 

1799,  Deo,  14.     Death  of  WashiagUm. 

1800,  Nov.  22.    Congress  met  in  ^aahlngton  for  the  first  time. 

Population,  5,319,762  (2d  ceosnsj. 

1801,  John  ■  Marshall,  cHiei  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
elections  of  1800  the  republican  candidates  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  but  as  they  had  equal  numbers  the  election 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  ohose 

1801.  Thomas  Jefferson  (Virginia)  3d  president ;  and 
Aaion  Burr,  vice-president.  Jataes  Madison,  secretary  of 
state  ;  Albert  Gallatm,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

1801-1802.  Repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  of  many  un- 
popular laws.     1802.     Obio  admitted  (ITtb  state). 

1803.  April  30.  The  Louisiana  Purcheise,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  :  all  of  its  present  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  MounlaiTis,  north  of  the  then  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  the  island  on  which  New  (Means  stands  ; 
and  a  claim  to  Texag,  to  west  Florida,  as  that  portion  of  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  31°  north 
latitude  whs  then  called,  and  perhaps  even  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rociy  Mountidns  (p.  564).  The  price  was  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  doUarB,  and  the  original  area  of  the  United  State* 
was  more  than  doubled. 

1803,  Dec.  12.  Twelfth  amendment,  altering  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing president  and  vice-president,  proposed  by  congress,  and  de- 
clared ratified  1804,  Sept.  25. 

1804^1805.  Failure  of  the  impeachment  of  Chase,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

1804,  July.     Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel, 
1801-1806.     Tripolitan  war.     Burning  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia 

(Decatur),  which  had  been  captured  while  aground,  1804. 
Capture  of  Deme.  Bomhardment  of  IVteoK.  Treaty  180S. 
No  more  tribnte  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

1805,  Thomas  Jefferson  reelected  president;  Oeorge 
Clintoa  vice-president. 

1806,  April.     The  British  ship  I^ander  fired  on  an  American  trad- 

ing sloop,  killing  John  Pierce,  the  owner.  The  Leander  orderei 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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1806,  May  16.    The  British  gorenmieiit  issnei)  ordeta  In  coaocU, 

declaring  the  coast  of  Europe  from  tbe  Elbe  to  Brest  to  he  in 
a  partial  state  of  blockade  ;  Napoleon  replied  (Not.  21)  by  tbe  Ber- 
lin deore«  (p.  469),  Great  Britain  issued  other  orders  in  cooncii 
(San.  7  and  Not.  11,  1807),  followed  (Doc.)  by  the  Milan  decree 
(p.  537),  wrhioh  orders  and  decrees  practically  put  aji  end  to  the  most 
profitable  portion  of  the  conuncrce  of  the  United  States. 

1807,  June  22.     The  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  into  by  the  British 

ship  Leopard,  and  four  men  claimed  as  desertera  were  taken  out 
of  her  by  the  British.  The  preaident  by  proclamation  ordered  all 
British  Bhips  of  war  to  leave  the  coast ;  reparation  was  demanded  of 
Great  Britain,  and  eongress  laid  an  embargo  (JefCeiBoa's  embargo) 
on  all  shipping  in  the  ports  of  tbe  United  States  (Dec.  22). 

1806.  FaUure  of  Miranda's  sohemtt  for  reTolutioniziDg  the  Span- 
ish American  colonies. 

1807.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  late  vice-president, 
for  treason.  It  ia  said  that  he  bad  designed  seizing  New 
Orieans,  detaching  several  states  from  the  union,  and  invading 
Mexico. 

1807.  Robert  Fulton  made  the  Jint  taccessful  application  of  steam 
to  naviffotion,  in  the  steamboat  Clermont  (engine  imported). 

1808.  The  importation  of  alavea  into  the  United  States  proMb- 
ited  after  Jan.  1,  1808. 

The  embargo  policy  was  designed  to  compel  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  orders  and  decrees.  The  further  history  is 
as  follows  ;  — 

1808.  Supplementary  acts  :  1.  Jan.  3,  coasting  and  fijibing  ves- 
sels to  give  bonds  to  re-land  cargoes  in  United  States.   2.  Mar. 

12,  boats  and  vessels  of  aU  kinds  and  land-carriages  made  subject  to 
the  fembargo  [April  17,Ba70ane  decree  directing  the  seizure  of  all 
American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France].  3.  Apr.  2o,  coasting 
trade  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  be  exercised  by  others  only 
under  the  most  stringent  rales  ;  enforcing  act  of  1809  (Jan.  9),  by 
which  every  aflempf  to  avoid  the  embargo  worked  the  for/eHure  oi  ship, 
boat,  or  vehicle,  and  involved  a.  fine  of  your  times  the  value  of  the  mci^ 
chandise,  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
use  the  arm!/  and  navy  to  enforce  the  en^rgo.  Embargo  repealed 
eicept  as  to  France  and  England,  to  take  effect  1809,  Mar.  15.  No 
goods  to  be  imported  from  those  countries  after  May  20. 

1809.  March  4.  James  Madison  (Virginia),  democrat,  4th 
president.    James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state. 

1810.  Population  7,239,881  (3d  census). 

1810,  March  23.      Rambonillet  decree,  ordering  the  sale  of  all 

American  vessels   which   had   been   seized  for  violating  tJhie 

French  decrees. 

1810,  May  I,     Act  known  as  Macon's  No.  2  provided  that  in  case 

either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its  edicts  the 

United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the  other.    Napoleon  revoked 

the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  but  nut  the  Rambonillet  decree,  Aog. 

5,  to  take  effect  Nov.  1,  as  to  American  vessels.    This  was  consider^ 

by  the  president  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with   the   condition  of 
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Macon's  No.  2,  and  a  pTocIamation  declared  the  nonimportation  act 
revived  ag  to  Great  Britain  after  Feb.  2,  1811. 

1811,  Ma;  16.     EngaeemeDt  between  the  American  frigate  Freet- 

deut  and  the  British  ship  Little  Belt. 

1812.  Louisiana  admitted  (18tb  state). 

1812,  Apr.  4.  Embargo  for  ninuty  days.  W'air  declared  asalnat 
Oieat  Britain.  The  orders  in  conncU  of  Jan.  and  Apr.  1807, 
revoked  (.June  23). 

1812-1814.    W^ar  with  Great  Britain.     Events  of  1812. 

Unautcessful  invasion  of  Canada,  surrender  of  Detroit  (Aug. 
16),  defeat  at  Queenstown  {Oct.  13).  On  the  water,  however,  the 
American  ship  Xissex  (Porter)  captured  the  Alert;  the  Constitutioii 
(HuU),  the  Gtierriere  ;  the  Waap,  the  Frolic  (both  taken  by  the  Poio- 
tiera,  a  Britisb  74)  ;  the  United  States  (Decatur),  the  Macedonian; 
and  tjie  Constitution  (BaJnhridge),  the  Java.  In  1813  the  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  at  Prencktown  (Jan.);  gained  the  battle  of  Iiake 
Zirle  (Porry) ;  but  were  driven  from  Uieir  poets  on  the  Niagara.  The 
Knglish  blockaded  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  June  1  Uie  British 
frigat«  Bfaannon  captured  the  Chesapeake ;  the  Pelican,  the  Argus  ; 
bnt  on  the  other  hand  the  Amerioan  ship  Hornet  took  the  Peacock  ; 
the  Zinterprlse,  the  Boxer,  la.  1814  there  was  another  attempt  to 
invade  Canada;  the  Americana  captured  Port  Erio  and  won  the 
Itattles  of  Cliippe'wa  (July  5)  and  liundy's  Iiane  (July  15),  hut 
these  victories  led  to  nothing.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  won  by 
McDonough  (Sept.  11).  Aug.  24,  the  British  under  floss  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Bladensfyan/h  ;  entered  Washington  the  next  day 
and  burnt  aU  the  public  buildings  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13)  ;  and  with  great  loss  at  New  Or- 
loEuie  (Dec.,  Ja«kson).  At  sea  the  American  ship  Essex  (Porter), 
after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the  Phtebe 
and  Cherub  ;  the  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier ;  the  Wasp,  the 
Reindeer  and  Avon.  In  1815  the  Conatitution  captured  the  Cyane 
and  Levant ;  and  the  Hornet,  the  Penguin;  while  the  PreaideiU  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  squadron.  Peace,  however,  had  been  roade  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  by  a  treaty  by  which  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  war  were  settled,  bnt  which  provided  for  com- 
missions to  mn  the  boundaries,  as  determined  in  previous  treaties. 

The  eastern  states  had  resisted  the  embargo,  and  later  had  taken 
a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  war,  and  had  consequently  been  left 
to  shift  for  themaclvcs.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  sunmioning  of 
the  Hartford  convention,  1814,  Dee.  15,  which  adjourned  in  three 
weeks  without  accomplishing  anything. 

1815.  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
treaty  negotiated  with  Algiers. 

1816.  The  second  United  States  bank  chartered  for  twenty 
years  (charter  of  1st  expired  in  1811).  Protective  tariff.  In- 
diana admitted  (19tli  slate). 

1817-1825.  James  Monroe  (Virginia),  democrat,  5th  pres- 
ident Era  of  good  feeling.  J.  Q-  Adams,  secretary  of 
state  ;  W.  H.  Cravrford,  seoretaiT  of  the  treasury  ;  and  John 
C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war  (re?.  1817). 
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1817.  MlMlulppi  admitted  (20th  Htste). 

1817-1818.  Seminole  war  (Jackson).  Invasion  of  Florida,  then  « 
colony  of  Spain.     Execution  of  tioo  British  subjects. 

1818.  niinola  admitted  (^Ist  state). 

Fenaiona  granted  to  the  Horvivoni  of  the  revolationaij  war,  in 
needy  (urcumBtancea. 

Convention  irlth  Great  Britain  as  to  the  fisheries  ;  the  cotm- 
try  west  of  the  "  Stony  [Rocky]  Mountalna  "  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  tvro  powers  iu  common  for  ten  years,  eta. 

1819.  Treaty  vrlth  Spain.  She  gave  up  all  ctium  toiveat  Florida, 
(p.  432)  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  United  States  since 
1310,  and  ceded  eaat  Florida.  The  United  States  gave  np  all 
claim  to  Texaa,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  mill- 
lons  to  its  own  citiitens  for  claiuis  which  they  had  against  Spain. 

1819.  Alabama  (22d  state).     Financial  oilala.    , 

1820.  Maine  (23d  state).    Popnlationof  the  United  States 9,638,453. 

1820.  Missouri  oompromise,  hy  which  it  waa  i^reed  that 
ilaveiy  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of   36°  SC  north   latitude,  this  beipg  the 

1821.  Bouthem  border  of  UlBaouri,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state  (24th  state). 

1823,  Dec.  2.  !rhe  president  in  his  annual  message  emmciated  the 
Monroe  dootrlne  :  "  That  the  American  oontlnents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  position  which  the^  h^ve  assomcd 
and  mainttuned,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  sa  subjecta 
iai  future  colonization,  by  any  European  potoer ;  "  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  the  Holy  alliance  (p.  486)  to 
America,  would  not  be  viewed  "  in  any  other  light  than  as  tbe 
manifestation  of  aa  unfriendly  disposition  towud  the  United 
States." 
Neither  of  tbe  candidates  for  pre^dent  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  house  of  representatives  chose 

1825-1829.  John  Qulnoy  Adams  (b.  1767,  t  1848) 
(Massachusetts),  democrat,  president,  although  Andreir  Jaok- 
eon  had  received  a  plurality  iu  the  electoral  college  ;  John  C 
Calhoun  (b.  1782,  f  1850),  vice-president  ;  Henrg  Clay  (h. 
1777, 1 1852),  secretary  of  state. 

1825.  The  Erie  canal  was  flmshed  ;  the  first  railroad  in  America  (at 
Quincy,  Mass.)  waa  completed  in  1827,  although  steam  waa 
not  used  on  such  a  road  in  this  country  until  1829. 

1826.  Failure  of  the  Panama  congreae,  and  1827  of  another  ap- 
pointed to  meet  near  the  eity  of  Mexico.  These  were  at- 
tempts to  put  the  Monroe  dodrine  into  practice. 

1828.     Tariff  of  abominations. 

1829-1837.  Andrew  Jackson  (b.  1767, 1 1845),  (Tennea- 
sec), democrat,  Tth  president;  Joha  C.  Calhoun,  vice-pre^dent 
(res.  1831) ;  Martin  Van  Buren  (b.  1782,  f  1862),  secretary  of 

Inauguration  of  the  apoils  eyatem  ;  about  690  oEBce  boldera 
removed  by  the  president  during  the  first  year  of  his  admiib 
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btration,  in  contraat  witb  ouly  aeventy-foar  lemoraJa  by 

all  former  presidenU.  The  government  was  now  in  tbe  hands 
of  those  wlio,  according  to  senator  Marcy  of  New  York,  saw 
>'  nothing'  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  tlM  victor  belong  Hie 
Bpoila  M  tbe  enemv." 

1S29.  Tlie  merchaiiU  of  Boston  protested  agiunat  tlie  tariff  acts,  and 
were  followed  b;  tbe  legislalures  of  Sovih  Carolttui,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  North  Carolina. 

1830.     Population  12,866,020  (5tli  census). 

1830,  Jan.  27.     Speech  of  Daniel  'WebBter  (b.  1782,  f  1852),  in  the 

senate  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  colonel  Hayna  of  South 
Carolina,  who  upheld  extreme  slates-rights  views. 

1831.  WUllam  Lloyd  Qatrfaon  established  in  Boston  a  paper 
called  the  Ubsratot,  advocaliitg  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
lional  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This  led  to  tlie  organization 
of  the  aboiitioniBtB. 

1831.  ConventiuD  with  Frajice,  mutual  settlement  of  claims.  France 
to  pay  tlie  United  States  25,000,000  francs,  and  to  be  paid 
1,300,000  franca,  such  sums  to  be  distributed  to  clwmants  in 
either  country. 

The  tariff  act  of  1832,  while  conti 
ret^ned  the  protective  principle. 
Carolina  reported 

1832.  A  nulliflcation  ordinance  (Nov.  1832),  which  de- 
clared that  tbe  tariff  laws  of  1823  and  1832  were  unconstitu- 
tional "  and  are  nvli  and  void,  and  no  lain,  nor  binding  upon  thii  state," 
etc.  Colonel  Haync  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cal- 
houn took  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  senate.  Dec.  10  president 
Jacbaon  issued  the  onllificatlon  proclamation,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  stales^ghts  was  refuted  and  tbe  national  ikeorg  set  fodli ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  followed  by  the  nuUiJicalion  message,  1833,  Jan.  16.  This 
trouble  was  finally  ended  by  the  compromise  tariff  act,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Hemy  Clay,  1833,  Feb,  12.  Both  sides  cltumed 
the  victory. 

1835-1842.     War  with  the  Seminole  Indiana. 

1836.  Arkanaaa  (2fith  state). 

1837.  Michigan  (26th  state). 

1837-1841.  Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York),  democrat, 
8th  president. 

1837.  Financial  oiiaia  ;  causes,  removal  (1833)  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  ;  great  extension  of 
credit,  and  ovcr-iasue  of  paper  money  ;  contraction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  by  the  (1830,  July  11)  specie  circular, 
which  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  money. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Can^a,  burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline by  the  royalists.     McLeod's  case, 

1838-1839.  The  gag  resolutions,  by  which  con^ss  declared  that 
petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  or  against  the  interstate  slave  trade  should  be  tabled  without 

being  deliated,  referred,  or  printed. 
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1840.     ludependeot  treaanrf  eatablisbed  ;  the  national  funds  to  be 

kept  in  the  treasury  at  WashiDgton  and  in  the  sub-lreasuries 

established  in  certiun  cities,  subJDct  to  the  order  of  the  tj^a^irer. 

1810.     Population  17,069,453  ((ith  census). 
After  aa  exciting  contest  was  elected 

1841-1845.  William  Henry  Harrison  (Ohio),  whig,  9lih 
president,  t  l^li  Apr.,  succeeded  l»y  John  Tyler  (b.  1790, 
t  1862)  of  Virginia,  vice-president.  Daniel  iVebsler,  secretary 
of  state  (res.  1843). 

1842.  The  noitheaatern  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  set- 
tled by  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

1842.     Dorr  rebellion  m  Rhode  Island. 

1844.  Experimental  telegrapb  line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more built  by  professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  with  money  appro- 
priated by  congress. 

1845.  riorida  (27th  state). 

In  1821  Mexico  had  separated  from  Spain,  and  in  1836  Texa* 
declared  itself  independent  of  Mexico.  Houston  with  eight  hiutdied 
Texans  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  the  San  Jacinto  (1836,  Apr.  21),  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and 
1845,  March.  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
1845-1849.  James  K.  Folk  (Tennessee),  democrat,  llUi 
president ;  James  Buchanan   (b.   1781,  f  1863),  secretary   of 

1845.  Teia»(28th  state)  ;  1846,Iowa  (29th  state). 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico, 
42°  north  latitude,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  51°  40'  north 
latitude.     By  the 

1846.  Oregon  treaty  this  tract  was  divided  between  them,  the  49th 
parallel  forming  the  boundary,  and  the  southern  portion,  whioh 
tell  to  the  United  States,  retained  the  name  of  Oregon. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a 
1846-1848.     War  with  Sfezioo, 

which  was  invaded  by  an  array  from  the  north  commanded  by 
Zachary  Taijiar  (b.  1786,  f  1850) ;  battles  of  Palo  Alto  QAay  8), 
Resaca  (May  8).  Surrender  of  Mimlerey  (Sept.  24),  Buena 
Visia  (1847,  Feb.  22  and  23).  In  March,  1847,  another  army 
under  general  ScoU  landed  near  Vera  Crux,  which  sorrendered 
March  29th.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  won 
the  battles  of  Ctrro  Gordo  (April  18),  Churubuaco  (Aug.  20), 
captured  the  fortress  of  ChajniUepec  (Sept.  12  and  13),  and  en- 
tered the  inty  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14).  On  the  Pacific  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  equally  successful,  and  the  war  was  ended  by 

1848,  Feb.  2.     Treaty  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  gave  up  all  claim  to  Texas,  the  Rio  Grande  to  he  the 
boundary,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  provincesof  JVew 
Mexico  and  Uppa-  California,  In  aU  about  522,955  square 
miles,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 


1848.    'WioooDBin  (30th  state). 

Id  184C  the  Wilmot  proviao,  which  provided  that  slavery 

should  not  be  permitted  iu  whatever  territory  should  be  acquired  from 

Mexico,  was  defeated  ;  but  the  agitation  it  occasioned  led  to  the  orgaa- 

ization  of 

1848.  The  Tree  aoil  party,  the  pTecursor  of  the  present  republican 
party. 

1849-1S53.  Zachary  Taylor  (Lonisiana),  whig,  12th  presi- 
dent, t  July  %  1850  ;  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore  of  Nev 
York,  vice-president.  John  M.  Clayton,  secretary  of  state  ;  fol- 
lowed by  Daniel  Websta-  1850,  July  20,  f  1852  ;  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  EdiBord  Everett  (b.  17M,  f  1865). 

1850.  Population  23,191,876  (7th  census).  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  (1S47)  had  led  to  the  rapid  popidation  of  that 
territory,  and  in  1850  it  became  the  Slat  state, 

1850,  Sept.  Clay'E  oompromiaea  pn^vided  for  the  admiaaion  of  Cal- 
ifomia  as  a  free  state  ;  for  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  millions 
for  her  claim  to  New  Meiico  ;  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery  ;  for 
the  proliibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  states, 
this  last  known  as  the 

1850.    Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

1850,  April  19.  Clayton-BuI-wer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settled 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  crnniiutnication  between  the 
Allantic  and  Pacific  ;  which,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  become  of  iroportaoce  to  the  United  States. 

1853-1857.  Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshire),  demo- 
crat, 14th  president  ;  William  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Jefferson  Daiiis  (h.  1808),  secretary  of  war. 

1853,  Dec.  30.     Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  settled   by  the 

Oadaden  purcbase  ;  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  31°  20*  north  latitude  ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river  twenty  miles  below 
the  jimction  of  the  Gila  ;  theuee  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  river 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  of  California  as  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  1848.  The  price  vibb  ten  millions,  and  the  area  thus  acquired 
was  45,000  sqnare  miles. 

1854.  Treaty  with  Japan,  which  opened  that  country  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  tie  United  States,  negotiated  by  commo- 
dore Perrj  (p.  663). 

1854,  Reclprooity  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  secured  to  the 
Americans  the  right  to  the  "fisheries  ;  "  and  certain  articles  were 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  This  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866  by  the  United  States. 
1854.  KansaB-Nebraska  bill  passed.  It  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  two  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  left  the 
question  of  slavery  to  those  who  should  there  settle  (squatter  sov- 
ereiffniy),  thus  repealing  in  part  the  Mlssonrl  conipromlae,    A 
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struck  immediately  ensued  between  the  slave-liolders  and  the  abali- 
tlomDtB  as  to  whicti  party  should  colonize  these  temtoriea  first.  Sack 
of  Lawrence  by  "  border  rujiais  "  (1856,  May  21)  ;  battle  of  Ossawat- 
tomie  (^John  Brotmi).    At  last  the  anti-slavery  party  proved  suceessfuL 

1856.  Rise  of  "  Know-Nolhinifism,"  or  secret  opposition  to  foreign 
inflaence  in  national  legislation. 

1857-1861.     JameB  Buchanan  (Pennsylvania),  democrat, 
15tb  presideut- 

1857.  Id  the  Dred  Soott  case  tho  supreme  court  decided  that  un- 
der tbe  constitution  nelthei  negro  Blavea  nor  their  desceo- 

danta,  slave  or  free,  oonld  b'eoome  citizenH  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  added,  as  a  dietum,  that  the  Missouri  comproiake  was  uncorutitu- 
tlonal,  and  that  therefore  a  slave  did  not  become  free  by  beiag  carritHl 
to  a  territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  that  compro- 

1857.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout  the  country. 

1858.  UlimeBOta  (32d  state)  ;  1359,  Oregon  (33d  state). 

1359.     John  Brown  with  a  handful  of  men  aeised  the  United 

Oct.  19.   States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry ;  but,  after  half  his  men 

were  killed,  was  captured,  and  hanged  December  2d  of   the 

1860.     Population  of  the  United  States  31,443,332  (8th  census). 
1860,  Nov.     Abraham  Lincoln   (b.  1809,  t  1865)  of  Illinois,   r»- 
publican,  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  states,  — 
New  Jersey  excepted,  —  but  none  from  the  slave  states,  and  was  de- 
clared president-select.    (iVeu  Jeriejf  gave  Lincoln  1,  Douglas  3  Totes.) 

1860,  Dec.  20.     South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  union,  and  was 

followed  by  Misslastppi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Oeorgla,  ZiO-o- 
istana,  and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1861  ;  by  Texas  in  Febru- 
ary ;  Virginia  in  April ;  and  by  Tennessee  and  Arkanaas  in  Maj. 
Missouri  aud  Kentucky  declared  themselves  neutral.  Delegates  from 
the  seceded  states  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1861, 
Feb.  4  ;  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  Amerloa,  Feb.  8.  Jefferson  Savia  was 
elected  president;  AlexaTider  H.  Stephens,  vicc-president.  The  se- 
ceding states  endeavored  to  seize  all  the  national  property  within 
their  borders,  and  were  successful  except  at  Pensaoola  (Florida)  and 
Charleston  (South  Carolina).  At  tbe  latter  place  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  forces  withdrew  to  an  unfiiiished  fort,  Sumter, 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  Dec.  26, 1360  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1661,  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing  bim  supplies,  was 
fired  on  by  the  state  forces,  and  forced  to  return. 
18G1,  Jan.  29.     Kansas  admitted  to  tbe  union  as  a^^  (34th)  slale. 

1861.  Lincoln  reached  WashingUm  in  safety  Feb.  23  ;  and 
was   inaugurated   (16th)   president  of  th«  United  States  oa 

March  4  without  diEjturbance,  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
state  ;  Simon  Cameron,  succeeded  Jan.  1362,  by  Bdvrln  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Tbe  (jovemment  of  the  so-caJled  confederate  states  attempted  to  open 
negotiaiions,  with  the  federal  authorities,  for  a  peaoefal  separation, 
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bat  tlte  preaident  dBclined  to  entertain  any  such  propositioiis.   On  the 
contrary,  it  wa£  determined  to  succout  the  gamaon  in  Charleaton 
harbor.     The  insurgeiita  Bred  on  fort  Sumter  1861,  Apr.  12,  wliich 
surrendered  Apr.  14. 
1861-1865.     The  CivU  War. 

Apr.  15,  the  preaident  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75(000  voitmieers  to  serve  for  three  months  ;  and  suiumoDed  congress 
to  meet  July  4.  April  18  a  few  compaities  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia reached  Waahington  ;  and  on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  the  sixth  Uasaactausetta  regiment  was  attacked 
by  a  loob  while  passing  through  BaltimoTe.  The  same  day  the  pres- 
ident declared  the  ports  of  the  seceded  atatea  to  be  in  a  stat«  of 
blockade.  On  Hay  3d  he  issued  a  call  for  42,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  May  13,  O-reat  Britain  recognized  the 
so-called  confederate  atates  as  belligerents.  June  10  the  union 
troops  were  repulsed  at  Biff  Bethel,  and  July  21  were  routed  at  Bull 
Run  or  Mauaaaaa. 

Nov.  1.  Oeorse  B.  McClellan  succeeded  general  Scott  iu  command 
of  the  union  forces.  Nov.  8,  Mason  and  Slidell,  commissioner 
from  the  confederate  states  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
taken  from  the  British  mail  [Reamer  Trent  by  the  Amcricau 
steamer  San  Jaanio.  War  with  Great  Britain  averted  through 
the  prudence  aJid  skill  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  commiasionera 
were  given  up,  and  thus  was  established  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  which  the  United  States  had  invariably  con- 
tended. 
Events  of  1862.  Feb.  6,  capture  of  Fort  Henry  (in  Ten- 
nessee) by  the  union  forces.  Feb.  16,  "  nncotiditional  aur- 
render  "  of  Fort  Donelson  to  general  U.  S.  Grant  (b.  1822). 
Mar.  9,  Monitor  and  Merrimao.  Mar.  14,  capture  of  New- 
bem.  Apr.  6  and  T,  battle  of  SMloh  or  Pittsburgh  landing 
(Grant) ;  retreat  of  the  confederates.  Apr.  16,  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  District  of  Colunibia.  .^P^  ^  a  fleet  under  flag- 
officer  (afterwards  admiral)  David  O.  Farragut  ran  the  forts 
below  New  Orleans,  and  received  the  surrender  of  that  city 
the  next  day. 
AEarch  to  July,  Peninsular  campaign  (McClellan).  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  May  31  and  June  1  ;  seven  daTS  battles  before  Rich- 
mond (Meckanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill,  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
Malvern  Hill  July  1)  ;  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  The 
confederate  army,  now  nnder  the  command  of  general  Hob- 
ert  E.  Lee  (b.  1807,  t  1870),  pressed  forward  toward  Wash- 
ington. Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  5)  ;  defeat  of  the 
union  army  under  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Boll  Bun, 
Ang.  30.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  but  was  de- 
feated at  South  Mountiun,  and  aftefthe  battle  of  the  Antie- 
tarn  (Sept.  17)  recrossed  the  Pototaac.  McClellan  superseded 
by  Bumside,  who  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  Frodeiicks- 
burg  (Dec.  13),  and  was  succeeded  (Jau.  26)  by  general 
Hooter, 
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Events  of  1863.  After  the  battle  of  the  Antietam  (he  presi- 
dent had  issued  a.  proclamation  decluing  that  all  slavex  in 
stales  or  parts  of  states  in  Tebetlion  Jan.  1,  1S61I,  ahoold  tJtea 
be  free  ;  and  on  that  day  he  issued  the  formal  emancipation 
proclamation. 
The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  Hooker,  defeated  at 
Chaucelloisville  (May3}.  t  Stonewall  Jaoksoa  (b.  1S26). 
Iiee  again  attempted  an  invasiun  of  the  north,  but  was  de- 
feated b;  the  arm;  of  the  Potomac,  now  cummajided  by  g'oi- 
eral  George  G.  Meade  (b.  1816,  +  1872),  at  Oettyabiu-g 
(July  1-3).  July  4,  Vickshnrg  siurendered  to  Orant.  These 
two  events  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Grant  assumed 
corainand  of  the  miliiary  division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  v^th 
force  composed  of  the  army  of  the  Cumiiertand  commanded  hy 
Tbomaa  (b.  1816,  t  1870),  and  reinforeements  froniTicksburg 
under  WUliam  T.  Bherman  (b.  1820),  and  from  the  Potamae 
under  Hooker,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  Lookout 
Mountain  and  MiBBiouary  Ridge  at  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nesBce,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

West  Virginia  (loyal  portion  of  Vir^uia)  (35th  atate) . 

Events  of  1864.  Grant  made  a  lieutenant-general  (March  9), 
and  commander-in-chief  (Mar.  12)  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  which  hencef<^h  operated  on  a  settled  plwi.  May 
3,  Grant  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  general  JUeade 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  fought  the  battles  of  the  'Wildemesa 
(May  5  to  12),  SpotUylvania  (May  12-21),  North  Anna 
(May  21-31),  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3),  and  sat  down  before 
Petersburg,  June  19.  A  confederate  force  under  Early  was 
sent  to  threaten  Washington,  and  thus  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant.  Early  penetrated  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  waa  defeated  by  Sheridan  (b.  1831)  at  Opeqnan 
(Sept.  19),  Fisher's  Hill  (Sept.  21),  and  at  Cedar  Creek 
(Oct.  19).  The  Shenandoah  valley  waa  then  devastated, 
and  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  The  western 
armies  under  Sherman  began  a  campaign  against  the  confed- 
erates led  by  general  Joe  Johnston  (b.  1S07)  May  6,  and 
after  a  series  of  engagements  reached  Atlanta,  which  waa 
evaeuated  by  the  confederates  Sept.  2.  A  portion  of  his  army 
wa^  then  sent  north  under  Thomas  to  watch  Hood  (the  suo- 
eessor  of  Johnston),  who  waa  finally  defeated  before  Haali- 
ville,  Uec.  15  and  16.  Meanwhile  Sherman,  after  burning  At- 
lanta, started  on  the  march  through  Georgia.  He  reached 
the  sea  Dec.  12,  and  took  Savannah  Dec.  22.  On  the  water 
tlie  Kearsarge  (  Winslow)  sank  the  confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama off  Cherbourg  (Alabama  claims,  p.  560)  ;  and  a  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  barragnt  ran  the  forts  at  Mobile,  Aug.  6>. 
- 1864,  Nov.    Hewada  (36th  stale). 

Nov.  8.    ReSlection  of  Abraham  Iiincoln.    A  ndrew  Johnson,  vice- 
president. 

1866.    Tbe  Thirteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting  alav- 
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ery  within  the  United  States,  was   proposed  bj  oongress 
Feb.  1,  and  waa  declared  ratified  Dec.  18th. 

Eivents  of  1865-  Surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  to  general 
Terry,  Jan.  15.  Grant  hail  gradually  drawn  his  lines  around 
Lee's  right  flaok,  and  on  April  Ist  Sheridan  won  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  which  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg 
April  2,  and  the  BurrendeT  of  Richmond  April  3.  Ch'ailt,  with 
his  whole  army,  under  Meade  and  Sheridan,  pursued  I>ee, 
who,  being  surroimded,  capitulated  at  Appomattox  Court 
Hoose,  April  9.  Meantime  Sherman  had  set  out  from  Sa- 
ronnoA  for  the  north,  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  17,  he  compelled  the 
ecaoiolwa  of  Charleston,  and  on  April  26  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  last  confederate  army,  under  Johnaton. 

1865,  April  15.     ABaaasination  of  Linoolii. 
Andrejo  Johnson,  vice-president,  succeeds. 

Cost  of  the  war.  National  debt  in  1860,  964,842,287 ;  in  1866, 
$2,773,236,173,  which  great  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
debts  incurred  bj  the  states  and  municipalities. 

1865,  May  22.     The  southern  porta  declared  open. 

May  29.  Amneaty  to  all  persona  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen  specified  classes. 

1866,  Ape.  9.     Civil  rights  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 
June  16.    Fotirteenth  amendment,  securing  to  the/reedmen 

the  right  of  citkemhip,  declaring  the  validity  of  the  national 
debt,  and  regulating  the  basit  of  ryyresentation  and  disquaUJi' 
cation  from  office,  proposed  by  oougreBs,  and  declared  ratified 
1868,  July  28. 
1866,  July  16.  Aot  to  continue  the  freedmen's  bnreau,  which  had 
charge  of  the  loyal  and  sufFering  classes,  black  and  v)hite,  in 
the  southern  states,  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1866,  July  27.  Telegraphic  oommunicatiou  finally  established 
with  Great  Britain. 

1867,  March  1.     Nebraska  (37th  state). 

Mar.  2.  Keconetruction  act  passed  over  the  president's 
veto.  It  divided  the  ten  sonttierii  states  into  five  military 
districts,  each  oommanded  by  an  army  officer,  who  should  see 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  seceded  states 
to  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  union,  whenever  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  "  elected  by  the  male  cilhens,  ...  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  except  those  dis- 
franchised for  participation  in  rebelliim,  etc.,  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  con- 
gress, should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereupon 
elected  shonld  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

1867,  Mar.  4.   Tenure  of  office  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1867,  Mar.  30.     Alaska   purohasa     Area  577,^W  square  miles  ; 

price  a  little  over  seven  million  dollars. 

1868,  Feb.  24-May  26.  Impeachment  of  president  An- 
drew Johnson  by  the  house  of  representatives.     He  had  op- 
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red  the  recomrtmction  measures  of  congress  ;  but  the  inune- 
te  catue  of  the  impeachmeDt  was  an  alleged  violalum  of  the 
tenure  of  office  act  of  1867,  Mai.  4.     The  senate  acquitted  him 
by  one  rote  (35  to  19,  the  constitntioa  requiring  a  two  thirds 
majority). 
1368,  Deo.  25.    Amnesty  extended. 

1869,  Feb.  26.  Fifteenth  amendment,  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  d^ued  or  abridged  on  accoimt  of  "  race,  color, 
or  preeioia  condition  of  servitude,"  proposed  by  congress,  and 
declared  ratified,  1870,  Mar.  30. 

1869,  Mar.  i-1877.  Mar.  5.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (ElinoU), 
republican,  18th  president. 

1870,  Popolation  38,555,983  (9th  census). 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorized  the 
president  to  t^point  a  civil  service  commission  to  prescribe 

rules,  etc. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  of  Washington  with  Great  Briton 
provided :  1.  For  the  reference  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon  boundary  (decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  1872,  Oct  21).  2.  For  a  partial  settlenient  of  the 
flBhery  dispute  (Halifax  award,  1877,  gave  Great  Britain  five  and 
one  half  million  dollars)  ;  this  part  of  the  treaty  abrogated  by  act  of 
the  United  States,  1883.  3.  For  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  {Geneva  tribunal  of  arbtlration  awarded  to  the  United  Stales 
over  fifteen  mUlioD  dollars). 

1873.     Commerolal  ctielfl.     1875.     Colorado  (38th  state). 
1876.     Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876.  The  national  elections  of  this  year  were  very  olose,  and  con- 
gress appointed  an  electoral  commission  (five  senators,  five 
representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme  court),  which 
declared  the  republican  candidate  elected. 

1877,  Mar.  5-1881,  Mar.  4.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Ohio), 
republican,  19th  president. 

1ST9,  Jan.  1.     Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

1880,  Population  60,155,783  (lOtb  census). 

1881,  Mar.  4.  James  A.  Garfield  (Ohio),  repablican,  20t]i 
president.  July  2,  shot  and  mortally  wounded,  t  Sept.  19. 
Succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  republican. 

1882,  May  6.  Immigration  of  CSunese  laborers  Buspended 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  China,  con- 
cluded 1880,  Nov.  7. 

1883,  Jan.  9.  Civil  service  aot  (Pendleton  bill)  introduced 
the  principle  of  compulsory  competitive  eaaminatitm  into  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States. 

§  6.  CHINA. 
1796-1820.     Kiaking. 

Frequent  insurrections,  rampant  piracy.     Embassy  of  lord  An^ 
herst  (1816). 
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182O-1SS0.    Taukwang. 

The  eielusive  privilege  of  the  East  India  compaiiy  ceasing  in 
1334,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superinteadent  of  British  trade 
(t  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commisgioner 
Lin  sent  to  Canton  with  estraordinajy  powers  (1838).  Surrender  of 
opium  by  Capt.  EUiot,  British  commissioner  to  the  Chinese,  by  whom 
it  was  destroyed  (over  20,000  cheats),  1839,  Mar.-Jane.  ITie  con- 
tinaance  of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  tbat  the  loss  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  canaod  the 

1840^1842.  Pirat  war  with  Great  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  Keshin,  successor  of  Lin  (Hong-kong 
ceded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  English  cap- 
tured Amoy  (1843,  Aug.  27),  Ning-po  (Oct.  13),  Shang-Aai  (1342, 
June  19),  tuid  stormed  Cking-keang  (July  21). 
1842,  Aug.  29.    Treaty  of  Nanking. 

1.  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ning-po,  Shanghai,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hong-kong  ceded  to  Engluid.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
921,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  regular  tariff.  6.  OfBcial  inteiv 
course  to  be  on  a  basis  o(  equality. 

1844,  July  3.     Treaty  with  the  United  Btatea  (^Cahh  Cushing,  am- 
bassador).   Treaty  with  France  (Oct.  23), 
1850-1860.     Hianfung. 

1850,  Aug.  Outbreak  of  the  Tal-ping  rebellion  (1850-1864).  The 
leader  waa  Hung  Sui-tsuen,  who  called  himself  T^ien-teh  ("  ce- 
lestial virtue  "),  and  claimed  to  have  been  comnuEsioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  poEtical  and  religious  reform  o£  the  empire.  Promulga- 
tion of  a  reUgious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.      Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (SepL  7).     Sui- 

tauen  proclaimed  emperor. 
1855.     Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 
1866,  Oct.  8.     The  lorcha '  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chmese,  but  com- 
manded  by   an   Irishman   and   flying   the   British   flag,   was 
boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  ofBcers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates  ; 
twelve  nativeB  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down, 
1866,  Nov.     Three  Chinese  forts  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet 
under  commodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 
American  boats. 

The  attempt  of  the  English  goremment  (Palmenton,  p.  543)  to  oh- 
t^n  a  disavowal  of  the  attack  upon  the  Arroui,  or  an  apology  ther^ 
for,  resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.  (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  Prance. 
Lord  Elgin,  English  envoy.  Destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Deo.  28,  29),  Treaties  cf 
Tientsin  (June,  1858)  with  Great  Britain,  Franoe,  the  United 
States. 

Infractbn  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Repulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pei-ho  forts  (June 

lal,  carryinR  guna,  hnilt  after  the  Euro- 
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25).     Chinese  defeat  at  Palikao  (1860,  Sept.  21).    Destruction  of  Uie 
aununer  palace  (Oct  6),  surrender  of  Peking  (Oct.  12). 
I860,'  Oct.  24.     Treaty  of  Peking. 

AatificatioD  of  the   treaty  of  Tientsin ;   toleration   of   Chris- 
tianitj  ;  revised  tariff  ;  payment  of  an  indemuitj  ;  resident  ambaaea- 
dors  at  Peking. 
1860-1875.     Tasgchl,  six  years  old. 

Palaee  revolution.  Administration  of  prince  Ktmg.  Beor- 
ganization  of  the  imperial  army  undei  general  Ward,  an  American 
(t  1861),  and  colonel  Gordon,  an  EnglisWan.    The  "  ever  victorious 

■essioii   of  the   rebellion.      Ctqiture   of   Nanking 
(1864,  July  19) .     Suicide  of  Hung  Sui-lsum. 
,     Suceessful  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  (f  18771  in  Kathgar. 

T^rahasay  of  Anson  Burlingatne  (and  two  Chinese  envoys)  to 

the  northwest  (Fun-nan, 
Kan-suJi). 

1871.  Russia  annexed  Kxddja,  until  the  Chinese  power  should  be 
reestablished  in  that  region. 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  andience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  proatia^on 
(kotoai).     Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion. 

1S79  —  X.     KvrangBii,  three  years  old  (Tsai-tien). 

1876,  June  30.     Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  China  {Shanghai  to 

Wootvag,  eleven  miles). 
1877-1878.     Terrible  famine  in  the  north  of  China. 

1877,  Dec.    Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg,     Captnie  of 

Kmhgar. 
1879,  June.     Treaty  with  Russia  negotiated  by  Chung-hnn :  China 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  Kvidja  and  paid  an  indemnity.   Re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.      Peace  with  Rnssia  negotiated  by  fJie  marquis  Tseng. 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  KuLdja  district ;  Chiiu  paid  the 
expenses  of  Russian  occupation, 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomat^. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonqmn  (p.  536). 

§  7.  JAPAN. 

1817^18^,  Ninko  178?^ 

(1838-1853        lyeyoshi. 
1846-1866,  Komei  \  1853-1859         lyesada. 

( 1859-1866        lyemochi. 
1867  —  1.   Mutsuhito       1866-1868         Keiki  (Hitotaubashi-yoahi- 
nobu  ;  NoriyosM), 
Growing   dissatisfaction  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shogana 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shoguoate 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  among  the  great  daimios. 
1853,  July  7.     Commodore  Perry,  of  the   United  States  navy,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Yedo  with  four  vessels,  but  soon  departed } 
in  Feb.  1854,  he  returned,  and  concluded  a 
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1854,  Mar.  21.  K'eaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
which  waa  signed  \ij  the  shogun,  whom  Perry  took  to  be  the 
"aecnlai  emperor  "  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  assumed  title  of  tai- 
hm  (tjeoon,  "great  pfiote,"  properly  a  title  of  the  mikado).  Trea- 
ties with  Great  Biitaln  (1854,  Oct.  14),  and  RoBsla  (ISiSo,  Jan.  ^6). 
In  1358  treaties  (peace,  amity,  unrestricted  commerce)  concluded 
with  the  Unitec!  States  {Tovmshend Harris),  Great  Biltain  (Elgin), 
France,  Russia,  —  all  signed  by  the  sbogoo. 

1859.  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  opened  to  trade. 

TheHC  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
shog^n  angered  the  mikado  and  the  Kivto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
were  re^rded  with  deep  distrust. 

1860.  Fiwst  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  out  by  Ji, 
prime  minister  of  the  shogun  (sssassinatcd  JVfar.  23), 

1861-1865.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  foreien  representa- 
tives. Death  of  an  Englishman  (^Richardson)  in  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prinee  of  Satsuma,  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  KagoBhlma  (in  Salsuma),  and  the  exaction  o£ 
»625,000  (1862). 

1862.  The   daimios,  released   from   compulsory  resideuee   at  Yedo, 
flocked  to  Kioto. 

1863.  Some  Ametioan,  Dutch,  and  French  vessels,  having  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  ShimonnseH  after  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.      In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.     In  spite  of  this 

1864.  Sept.  4.     Bombardment  and  destniction  of  the  Shimonosekl 

batteries   by   English,  French,  Dutch,   and   American   vessels. 
Exaction  of  an  indemnity  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  »785,000.> 
1835,  Nov.  25.     Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow- 

1867,  Nov.  19.    ResignatLoD  of  Keiki,  tlie  last  sbogun. 
1S68.    Kestoratioa  of  the  mikado.     End  of  the  dual  gov- 


The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (16G8,  Jan,  3)  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  KeiM  and 
by  open  war,  which,  afl«r  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Futkimi,  1808, 
Jan.  27-30 ;  Wakaraaisu,  Hakodate),  ended  in  favor  of  the  imperial' 
ists  (June,  1869). 

1869.  Nov.     Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  place  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Takto  ("  the  eastern  capital    ). 

1870.  The   mikado,   by   advice   of   the   leading  samurai   (Okubo), 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  Embassy  to  the  United  Stales  and  £unipe. 

1871.     Abolition  of  f  eudaliem ;  relegation  of  the  dEumios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title  ;  exchange  of  their  rev- 
enues for  pensions. 


i.yCkxi'.^le 
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AssimilAtioD  to  westom  civilimtion.  Issae  of  a  code  of  cnminrd 
law  (revised  ISSl)  ;  establishment  of  a  governmoDt  post ;  introduc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Yokohama  to  Smuogana  (1872); 
bureau  of  edaoation  ;  adoption  of  the  Gregoriim  calendar  (1374,  Jan. 
1)  ;  female  normal  suhoul  (18T5)  ;  university  of  Tokio  (18T3);  Tee»- 
tablishmeut  of  the  Shinto  faith  (p.  32^  ;  new  military  system. 
1874.  Eipedition  to  Formoaa,  avengmg  the  murder  of  Japanese  sail- 
ors on  that  island. 
1876,     Enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Corea. 

1677.  RebeUion  in  BatsumB  (Saigo,  Kirvao)  Bnppressed  after  heavy 
fighting  (Saieo,!  Sept.  24).  Large  issae  of  mcouvertible  paper 
money  to  defray  the  eiponses. 
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taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  government ; 
franchise  secured  to  all  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  a 
land  tax  of  »5.00. 

1881.  Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  relative  to  the  adoptioD 
of  a  higher  tarifl,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  enjoyed 

by  foreigners  of  living  nnder  the  jnrisdictioa  of  their  native  country. 
Dispute  with  China  over  the  Loo-Choo  islands. 

1882,  Oct.     Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  constitution ;  promise 

of  a  uatioual  asaembly  in  1890. 
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WMTDf  Spwiidi  nueeaioD,  SOD;  eitiac- 
tion  of  vleetonl  homo,  w«r  ol  BafArinn 
■accMiloD,  40S:  lo  b«  imbtogri  for 
Netherluidii,4tlS;  alUedwlth  NspolaDD. 


cmdMi  MeUL,  6is ;  ttM. 

ks: 

Beuhr  )I«d,  Ixul*  of,  «K; 

Bfu<>n>fl«]d,  lord  (DinuLl 
eiBjclB...  ofe«b,,MS 
»<>edu>Fe«Ti«..646. 

■ksUsb  ol  Ufa 

V«mi«,tM 

IWHufort,  nrdinal.STI. 

IleBuu«r«RolMde,bBtlli.o 

,518. 

Bcaupejour,  421. 

B.C1.M,   Thoin«,  «cttb. 

t  Cutarbni; 

231;  murdeted.  233. 

B«](<,rt,d,flf,280. 

B«Jford,inlnl«r7ol,4S8. 
Bedloa,  OSl. 

Uobelm,  UartlD,  280. 

M,  12.' IB. 

B«ltort^Mtl.oi.619. 

^isr»bte^^^ 

138. 

elOdtoRMCB 

4S»;  cosflict 

-itiip.p«,,Ka 

199;   XI., 

B«l^,22;    Miit,«wimMlMH  KnltMftwhia^i 

BcBoingloii:  battla  of,  430. 

BenlJnrX.  carl  ot  PoRland,  S88. 

BeDtinck,  loid  miUam,  go.  gai.  la  India, 

Bcreo'gK- 11.  (of  lire*),  1S6. 

Bomliia,  paMfv  ol  tbv,  476- 

Berg,  gnsd  duclij  of,  468,  47S, 

Bttfcn,  4U5. 

BeiKinc,  paa  ol,  B23 

Btrrkelej,  lard,  grant  Ifi  America,  353. 

Bcrkrlcy,  sir  wTlllam,  368. 

Bctlin.  in  Hantcacie  league.  349;  nnlvor. 


19B ;  aids  LoUwr,  218. 
Barnick,  Kng^,  ■-* ;  "P""i 
IkrwkE,°iiianhal!«6.°"  ""' 
of  £an  Sleti 


r,  of  TraDajlTania,  819, 


DUl  of  Blgbta,  338. 


Ada.  571 

ot  to    Bon&puts,   JoMph,   MSj    k.  of   H^lei, 


BirgsrJlrl,  4a7. 

BlrOD,410,411;inTiHledii 
Birtben,  t»ul«  ot,  lOG. 


SX:  stcongrBsaaf  B<n'lin,521{  kt  Vltu- 
lu,  626 ;  MtAteA  in  Keichitig,  fOS. 

ltittifiiU,iubiuKal«l  by  AI/BlteaDf  Lydis, 
21:  Ungiof.TSi  wsTwlili  Mjtbridatai, 
m  ;  beqnsithed  to  ItDiaii,  131,  13S. 

Bli,  Ljdlsn  goidan.  31. 


«4; ore  ■  ■ 
•tffBCei 


;,  joined  la  Sweden,  23^^  taSta  t 

nuk,  238. 

.Im.  bsitltot,  S92, 131. 

Adrlu,  296,  2aS. 

L^,  403;  occupls  Dru 

'rinog  ol  Woblilwit,'  477 

J4. 

>u,  battle  of^. 


cliiia,  I.  ot  Mftunluiit,  127. 


Bady  at  Lltertlu,  39g, 

Bai>U>,  to ;  conquered  bj  .SalltiDi,  tS  ; 
■obmiu  to  Xatm,  68 ;  k1I1«I  wltb  apurUi, 
S3*  ulatocnoiu ia,ea I  vru wltb Sputa. 


)M-^  dOBt  honnwe  to  empire, 
l>cn>tedkiDEi,Si<',  Oltolur's 
BudDlph,  m  :  Luxembourg 
I;CbuleglV..Bnip..S48;  ItuH- 


FerdlDand  I.  eli 
WK,  £09;  Bobei 
nohemond  of  T» 


•dUiic,80S;iaTbiRy 
^ ;  iu  AuBtiD-FruHl&D 
tu  lauguiga  Id  Unlrec- 


BoUnj^rnke,  Henij.     Sa  Heaij  IV.  i 

Engluid,  ZTO. 
BollDgbroke  •les.,St.Jalui  ore&ttHi,  4aS{ 


Booaparle,  Lucien, 


Alpi,  468  ;  BKXptiin  e^T-.  ^  ;  ngont  □! 
tbe  coiuulato,  461 ;  eunp&tgn  lu  Jtalj, 

coosul  for  life,  iM  ;  h'eredJUrj  ei^p.  at 
lie  Fn.Dch,  «1     «!.  .lepoleon  I. 

Bo^pgitl,'  Pierre,  612.  '  ' 

Soiuputlau.  621,  63U.  681. 

londer,  lually  at,  JS7.  ' 
loaJliuw.  spostls  al  tbc  QerDuna.lSO.lBL 
IodIIsc«,  mirtiuls  ol  MoQtfenst,  214. 
toDitice  Vni.,  pope,  264. 
amop,  1B4. 


Iimlly,  92; 
eved,  Wile 


[1.336. 


>f^  224,  335. 
.Is  of,  267. 


°d?m™rtbe'm. 
Bossuel.  3T1. 
l^tou.  Bottlemeot  ot, 
1e&.p&rty,  425;  port 


irboD  IiuDily  compact,  439. 
■rboa,  bDUEo  ot,  cont«t  wlUi 
e'  Medici,  331  ;  deMWjI,  321; 


Bnr-jiB,  honu  ol,  In  PcrCngKl,  3S2, 416. 
Bnhma,  religion  ol,  23. 


Bur,  218 ;  falls  Co  Ludnig  the  Bai&rl 
24T  ;  an  electorate,  £48 ;  falU  to  Chaiiux 
IV., 219  ;  gtfen  to  trederlc  ol  Nuremhsrg 
(IIabeniDllem).262;  tbis  not  a  sale.  263 
n. ;  Joins  pease  at  Piagne,  314    '    ' 


■le  of,  SD7. 

_. mi,  284 1  indepeulrat,  4S8. 

Bicdi,  compTomln,  330;   dKlutlon  ot, 

an ;  tiw;  Df,  8&|,  361, 378. 
BieuMn,  tree  dtj,  SB ;  In  lufu  ol  Khlu 


BmiBiu,  BrltUh  priiu*(n  87;  tt  Koma, 

100. 
BrwiCtocd,  K&lr  of,  BIT, 

Bn>^'b>tUaoI,40l;  p««(if,Wli  bU 

Bretigny,  vm  of,  m  S69. 
BratwiLdi,  ITS. 


aptured,kT;byKi 
pogrmphj,  wliglon 


probubla  hisUi 


"S"™ 


Biilala, 
lll.'BT; 'W«h  in 

Milptioa',  161,'  IN ;  Bubu  BriUln,  'l76 ; 

'   TeutoDls  BonqutU,  176.     Sa  BiicUiid. 

BrLbmnkaiTm 

Brlthnoth,  dnU  at,  SOe. 

BriHih  MitKum  tounded,  tfS. 

Brittsiiy(B»taEiu){.lnclepeiii3<nit,  191,201; 
uadei  Henry  II.  of  KigUud,  281 ;  son- 
Isstwl  ■uccmion,  2&7 ;  flnsl  onlaa  wllb 
fnneti  eroTn,  )3D;  lanend  u  Fnnu, 

"  BRMd  Battom  MlnlHtFT."  433. 
BregU 


minlMry.  &S7,  W,  633 
inmrn,  p«»  ot,  31S.  S&2. 
t,  Lotd,  graot  ■    "^  ' 


Brown,  JoW,  ba 
Bmce,  Robert,  Di 


Lcellor, 


£96. 


mands  P^uidue,  469 ;  eipnlKloii',  472. 
unnwick-Lilneburg,  ducb;  ol,  S24. 

iituK,  Dedmue,  144.1lfi. 
utui,  L.  JnnloB,  fO;  connil.  93;  pute 
bis  KD  M  dMtta  )n  N)9  (uoMaDUIIf 
Qmltt«d  from  tlw  Qnt  pua^spb  in  linffl 


Brylbonic  Cslu,  IT 


Boddiu.23. 

"■"-'-in   lu  otlgin.SS;  li 
81;  intoJspu,83. 


Chin%  81 ;  ii 


Aluudar  VI.,  difldi^  tlia  wotU, 

-" — "-  *■'    ***  ■    '\Jflrieb  laiccs, 

34S;  ofHoD- 


382;  uucolu  fili, '^ i   ejariek  Idea, 
254,366. 


Bull  f^n /b>tU«  of,  »7. 
BnnkcfiBIll,  bWUa  of,  427. 
BuDnn,  Jobn,SS9. 
Bnnialiriii.Wfi. 
Burlonl.battKDt^UO. 
Ttnrgb  lay,  bum ,  S38. 


Bur^uadj    (0e4    Burgundutr 


Tmoki,  193 :  dirMat  into  timiujuus 
QDdai  Kodoll,  209 ;  and  dAluniio  under 
Boeo,  198, 901 1  Uuaa  na  onlted  InbD  tha 
kiDfclfiBi  ol  Burrnndr  or  Arlea,  ISB; 
whiali  Bodolf  III.  baaoaatlwd  to  OtBTj 
IL,  lOe  1  and  wUeb  m*  uBlWd  *itb  tke 
amplia.llHi  tha  dachy  ol  Bomud)  le- 
muned  with  Fimno«,Taiialvdby  Ji^m 
II.,  aod  ilT«  to  FhUlp  tha  B<dd,  3t»; 
Rowth  of  Ha juwer,  itrUa  wfth  kiDCt  at 
Fnaw,  369 ;  BnrEOndy  aiidOrliua,1KIS  1 
In  the  Bnndnd  Am' War,  960 ;  d«Ui  ot 
Chulaa  the  Bold,  tba  doehy  asltad  with 
Fr(inea,2S2;  tba  other  BDrnMlua  Im^ 
fait  to  kaslmiUu  ol  QaiaHiy,aES,  801 ; 
Ota  dnehy  alalmed  by  Ohaiiea  V.,  801; 
these  claliu  lenosiwad  liy  Owrlaa,  80ft; 
naw  kingdom  of  Burgundy  jropaaid  by 
Jceeptan.,  lOS. 


BnrkamdoFf,  battle  at 
Bnrleigh,  baron,  see.  r 


I  ot,  444 ;  IM  Bm- 

386. 

it  New  Toik,  417; 

>f  n.  8    MBidnd 


ByiBuCtnm.a>pln>ad,61, 68 :  iDportnaeel* 
Dopla,  1^  I  cipit&l  at  awun  enpln,  lU 


283;    Mleged   voyagB,  285;    Tnynge    I 
Cabnl,  diwoTen  }<nii)l.  284,  358. 
Cadji.eipedltlonul  Wimb]«doD,842;  il«g 


CoHT,  O.indL-iWlaiitsdby  AngiutiU,  14 
CAiro  cftpturvd  by  Ukt  FrBnch,  460. 
t^laji,  Mptnred  by    Mwurd  III.  o[  In- 


(Ulfornls,  dlKorned  bj  CorleE.  2%.  28T ; 
b*  I>nka,iS8:  gold  dUvotenl  Id,  656^ 
SIM  Btatc  ol  the  Unton,  65G. 

ctiiiEnis,  leo. 

CiUplut*,  nrtT  hlatoiT,  182, 188 ;  Hanran- 
■tl-Ruhid,  IBS:  di^alon  InU  e.  of  Bag- 
dtd,  188:  under  Abbuldu.  2ID:  d<- 
etFoyKl,   SlI;   (ud   the  e    Dl  Conlon, 


TloiatH,  not  luDlnded  In  conTnitLDn  of 
*aHaaT3D5;  nor  In  peom  of  Augnbnrg, 
OS:  InclDdad  lu  vnta  ol  WMipbolik. 

lani,  of  Roam,  284, 
nuga,  AIODU  de,  287. 
nb»j,  buna  of,  SDO,  818, 826 ;  peua  ol, 

nbyw.  k.  of  PenlB.  defoiH  FnmeUitk, 
;  ■ttaiupbid  coDqii»t  of  Outbftgfl,  19 ; 
oniiDHeof  eg^|it,il«iEtaterolA|^(r), 


VI  Fmcoe,  FmKli  iD,2B! 


quoi«.3«4.365;  w 


dintu.  ' 


0,  602,  S14. 

<8;  aptnrrd  by  Dh»,  208j 


e.  c,  HccldeiiMlly  DDiltted  on  p.  117|. 

iipe  Ann.  wtUameat  of  Parltani  at,  296  ; 
AugoKtlne,  dlwDTsry  of,  234;  Cod,  dliv- 
coiersd  by  Northniea  (!),  291 ;  by  Go«- 
uDld  2»,  Burwyed,  2&1:  Florldi.  285) 
Good    Hope,  round«a,  280 ;    mLbi^   by 

UaDaocioo,  dteoiereH,  288';  Feregrlnel 
800  ;   VeU,  388 ;    Verde,  diHOTSiy  ol, 


Capet,  nuj^,  272. 

CipetlkD  dyouty.  302,  208,  3Q7. 

Capiullmi*,  M.  bullui,  m. 

UapitulirlL  188. 

Capo  d'lMrii,  489. 

Cnppsdocli,  eongael 

U6]  ] 


CiiripbroDke  east 
arrek,  SSA ;  le 


r  of  the  ibHJ 
lU,  520  521. 


ogle 


Tir,_417; 


South  C.  (q. '.),  4i; ;  boundu-;  csctiae 
42&. 

CaroLiaa,  q.  of  BogUnd,  C3S 

<;arollDeIuu,  AuBtnaian  majonor  tba  (■ 
KB.ISJ;  kings  of  the  Kraolu,  184^ 
II*h  sDd  OeimuiT,  193 :  in  FnDC«,  20 

Cupi,  battla  of,  393. 

Cularei,  Sic  Oeorga,  358. 
Cuthage.  loanded,  18 ;  Msltur'a  liev  co 
eenilllf>  ]8,0' 1;  cobsliditioD,  19  ;  op|i 

SlnUiu  Qreclu.  20';  dsfnt'ai 


h  RoDU 


CartiBt,  J»cquc»,  voyiia»8  lo  Amerioi,  i 

Canii,  faflmaacmp.,  l77 

Carior,  John,  gor.  of  Pljnioort,  2M, 


Usttle  plague,  bti. 
U.IU1HUC.  Val«iu. 
CamUne  l^  10&. 


Ciiiton,  It'll lism,  2T5.  ' 

U«il.    5sr  Bucghle;. 

Cocropi,  44. 

Ollhscy  (ntraduiKd,  ZOO. 

Uelu,  mlgr^DB  of,  36 ;  Ooidcll 


M;  7th.  !^;  8th,  »&;  9tli 
iU;  of  Virgiok,  293,  aS3. 

>p.  of  BriMJIl,  38. 


C«»aii,  162. 

t:>uliDlTtli«Ocwt,li.  of  Poland, 277. 
C4*tBilr,John,37S.3i4. 

Cer«s,  34. 

Cerro  Gordo,  batti*  of,  65*. 

C»™i.der,  76. 

Cajrloo.  Buddhism  In,  23^  MlBd  bj  Kng- 

iish.6a6.                                                " 

Ca*>ius,  144,  146. 

Chabriaa,  70,  71. 

Ca*slu»,  Sp.  9T. 

Chutginh,  t*)aof  Be'nana,  444. 

Casta,  Ju  ^rpl,  3 ;  In  lojia,  23. 

Chalcedoo  battle  ol,  134;  t^U  ol,  IBL 

Castile ,  conut; ,  altarwardn  kingdom  of,  209 ; 

Chalaea,lJ. 

united  with  Aiagon,  hs ;  iuppotli  Phi'llp 

Ghaleur  Bay,  294. 

ol  Anion,  391 

C»'tillon.b;ttloof.272. 

Caelteragh.  at  Vlenn.,  481;  fonlpi  »o,. 

ChampiRny,  storm  of,  616. 

637;.ulclde.639, 

Chaaiplain.'  Samuel,  vojaga,  290  ;  dlWM» 

e»  ^  lakes,  299    de£t?,^K). 
Chaueellonrilla,  battle  M,b68. 

Catalaunlao  field*,  hattic  of  the,  173, 

Catalonia,  240;  royal  bouse  eitinct,  276; 

Cathay  ,'30. 

Chaniy. defeat  01.619. 

Chapuilepecwtpluted,  664, 

sx;;.'!;-.Tt;risr 

ChatlMdapia.    S-r  Charles  L,  emp. 
Charlaa  of  Aojou,  226,  226. 

ll.,<i.»^yei.>e,ra'  .ar,4b6;  r^  411 

Charles,  arehd-  ol  Auatci>.  391,  4G^  40^ 

war  with  th«  Turks,  412, 413. 

Qtlholio  league,  308.  '       ' 

Charles  of' Bavari*.  609. 

Caiholio  nliaf  act,  539. 

Charles  Hie  Bold,  d,  al  Bnijiundy,  260. 

Cato,  U.  Ponina,  lit  ildrr,  In   Spain,  118  ; 

°'l?S5.si?iS.ESa 

Rom*,  1^;    retnmed.  139;  at   Dyrea- 

849;  ei«»pea,860,«Kutlon.361. 

Charles   II.,   defeat  and  flighty  876;  (M- 
rlaimed  k . ,  378 ;  marriage,  379 ;  tnUr  gt 

ehlom,  141 ;  suieide,  143. 

Do.ei,380id«t^^lr'       '         ^ 

i(  Fnots.MS;  IT., tin     i 


■.■"»! 


Mdi  TIl,,Bl«ilLan,401; 
Charlw,  d,  of  lamtBe,  lul  C«roUnglin 
Chul»  at  LomJDe,  Auilrlsii  gen,JIT3. 401. 

Cliulea!  k.  of  ^Aln,  l'.  poeBeiuiotii>  in  th* 
Netlierl»ndB,ifii9^Klgd,330.  S-.,*l9o, 
Chatlw,  mp.  of  H.R.  E.,  v.;  II.,  390  ; 
III.,  414;  IV..tibdlateti,  470. 

ChulM,  k.of  S»«iea,IX.,3o3;  X.,373: 
XI.,  87S^  XIL,  394;  mra  uitb  Peter 
the  Gr«l,  8H  ,  Viml,  396  :  in  Turkey, 

AuBtrlan  iolieriUiiCj 
Clurlea  Aib«R,  k.  of 
CtisrlM  Bdwud,  ^oui 


Cbulei 

k.  of  airMm,  eat. 
Cbulea  Hutel,  188, 1B4. 
Clurleg  Tbeodon,  409 ;  elec 

eUnunt  tor  the  Hpuiiah  ii 


»,  giwmph 


IbrH  kingdom 
goL>,  242:  io 


ot  lUpEburg,  80]  i  retgD,  3^ 
[.,309.808,  864;  with  Henr 


660. 
DblDB,  Uttle  of.  112;  116;  n>i 

Chippen,  InUle  of.  6S1. 
Cblodwig,  k.  ot  the  I'nnkg,  ITE 
Chlopitkl,  49  J. 
Cbiotiul.,k.of  Fiuki.ISl. 


teigo,  iooilOl;  II.  Wnri 


"     Bdby  TUlT, 
Chrladuj  k.  of  Denmnk, 


in,  3^1 ;  II.,  onioo  of  bilnut 


if  lower 
I.  8U,  m;  VI„'VII.; 


Cbatesnbrln 
Chitbun,  e. 


otth«(nu,56e. 
t  In  Brwd  Boi 


Deeius,  1^ ;  unilor  l>iocletls'n,  16^ ;  made 
sUte  religion  by  l!on«tantiDe,  169;  <kban- 

186 : 'coo'emioD  ol   Qoltu,  170;  of  tUs 
Fnnk>,l73;  ot  LugobHrdn.  1T6 ;  bcgln- 


Chedorl* 
Ghephiei 


QeotfreT,  270. 
it,>1llmceof,4S0. 
omoT,  k.  ot  BsbylDD,  13. 


In  PeT-Io,  139 ;  (oferstwl  in  PenU,  191> ; 
^oorerilonot  tbe  North,  aOT,  SOB,  S09; 
toler>ted  Is  Ohbia,  Sll  ^conTeiflon  ot  Fo- 
lBn[l,Praailk,HiiiiEuT,  217:  pmahedin 
Cbini.,  S5S ;  liitroduced  In  Japu,  but  re- 


»tr  of,  311, 836. 

of,  an. 

,  k.  ol  tbe  Fnukf ,  \K1. 
.,fc.o(lhefrMik>,181. 
id  hf  AJmagro,  2S7 ;  Ind 


Chrjaftnthamua 


Uieero,  birtbpla£i 
186  ;  upeeohes 
bnoiibed,  138 ; 
IIU;  muntered. 


i;  aketeh  ot  life, 
It  •^Kllne.  187; 
i,  189 ;  procouBU^ 


cu.aot. 

Cillcis,  Bwille,  21 :  ondn  Fml*,  36,  37, 

lai  -  Komu  pnTiuDS,  136. 
Cimbii,  InTadK  lulj,  1^,  128. 167. 
<]lmi«i,  67,61 1  riTUn  *£tlk  TtacuilBtocUA, 

W;  lecmlled  to  AUung,  doXb,  BS. 
ClDiaii,F««Dl.e3. 
GJiicliiwll,awinjol  ttas,  432. 
Cinisinnatiu,  L.  4ai«Ciiu,  %- 

CJiiat 'iSO.'lSl. 
Cinq-Hikn,  nutniDii  of,  S26- 
Cisqu  Porta,  XL 
Cliclc*  o[  ll»  H.  R.  B.,  SOO. 
Clnlrdne  republic,  [Dimded,  OO ;  lneliiil«l 
In  IM^a  npublie,  16*. 

ciim ' —  '■' 


CltU  muiiin  eompDlwiT,  K 
CItU  it^ullll,  6^ 


'Uri^w     ... 

OiTU  Hnl«  aM,  660. 

Uiril  wu,  in  EMtonif  (Il««),  na ;  gicKt 
»l>«i:uin.347,  ffiO;  la  fVuoH, S21,^ ; 
luPsni«<i/,4M;  Id  Rime,  ISO,  140 ;  in 
fiknia,  4V0,  G20 ;  iBS<.-<i%eriimd,  iSa ;  in 

whlika;.  &4B;  En4tnb«U[Dn,  667. 
CirtlH,  CI.,  168. 
Ctuenee,  d.  ol,  S74. 
Clnnndon,  «.  af,  first  inurrlev  vlth  the 

Club,' John,  HtUH  lUiDds  IiUod^  Wl. 
CIsiidi&,  14B,  SIS, 

X,'ot;  reirn!"  T"  ''''  °™'"" 
Clundiiui  Puloiar, 


Cl*y,  Henr;,  U.  B.  Mo. 
CUy'B  Gompromlsn,  65 
ClHyton-Bulwer  trestj 


II.,  pop.,  199;  ni.,SI»;  V.,a61i 
I  ATignDn,  163  i  XIV.,  416. 
u,  k.  of  Spute,  66 ;  m.,;9. 

■,,m. 

>   plK«l  otur  Bppl   by  « 
iMUADtouiu9.i4r;l^liKi< 


I,  council  of,  214. 
llloh,    coQlsated  sum 
>iided,S72.  [OsnuL 

iplei  In  India,  Sa. 
Sir  Henry,  423,  4S0. 
m.  refoi™  of,  U. 


"ft"' 


,  P.,  136;   Iribnn 


.1, 139 ;  duth,  14a 


Cdkt.  SirEdvud,  311,811. 

Oolbcit,  366. 

CoIt)i»i«,  Uken  by  Fsirtu,  IGI. 


Coilstlniu,  a),  93. 

Coll^B,  eiecDtiiHi  ol,  383. 

Coll«a  of  lund  lore,  66 ;  ftwsded,  170. 

Colmu,  186. 

GolooDV,  diet  of,  WU ;  ucbUifaop  at,  elec- 
tor, m 

OolomMB,  4SK 

Colonise,  Oreek,  48, 49 ;  Komui  uid  lAlin, 
lOR;  In  Amaria:  Spaolnb,  WA  ele.; 
KncUah,  29lj  Suli:Ii,  iiwediam  29B; 
Fnneh,  2BB,  asS. 

Ooloeeenm,  81, 162. 

Columbey-Naiiilly,  bWXle  ot,  618. 

Calumbiu,  BariialomeVjVBBjOirislopirr, 


I3,2S4;  I 


ge,  ITS ; 
>rm'of. 'll2; 


n,^u^n.:'  cWlMtioniDtheltb 
B.  C,  102:  irifruu,  «tmbliBl^d,96; 


ntly  bbidlng,  l'o7. 
'  B.,  666,  fiRf"'" 


d,  SS9 ;  Id  U. 

u,  Komen  ejup.,  164. 

,e  oi   PK^tH  461,  4£4,  4SG;  afrif 

3. 

o,  dyuMy,  340 1  bouae.  240. 


Cooeordit  in  Fnnce,  SIS,  4SS. 
CDDd«,  Sie.  366.  S68. 160. 
CondllW,  448. 

Confederete  SlaUs  ol  America,  6i 
niied  by  Oreet  Brllels,  666. 


oDtinenUI,  42S,aT  i  of  Unltvl 

•7. 

1,  DOlony  ot,  396 1  efauteT,3&3; 

Ith  New  HsTeo,  86S  ;  gooim- 

1,  362;  ilATery  puttolly  mbol. 


CoDBinoriuin  mjucipU,  1EE>, 

Conettuca,  council  ol,  m ;  petca  of.  im. 

Conetance,  of  Slollj,  married  ilearj  VI., 

22a. 
ConsUiiB,  Bomtin  emp.,  ICO. 

CoDBtutioe,'  Itamim  amp.,  J.  (tlis  ar»t|, 

169 i  n.,m. 

CoDnUntlDopU,  hll  of,  380,  ZiS;  palace, 
nrolDtiDn  in,  621 ;  wntennce  nl,  622. 

CoDstautlns.  RonuD  amp,,  168,  160;  Par- 


Coiutitutioii  of  AuUria,  of  1849,  436 ;  Feb- 
raiiTi.,604;  B.af  1S66,61L 

ConatitaUoD.  riench,  ^rji,  acreplEd  bf 
Louis  XIV.,  460;  laond  (RcpuWicanl, 
ncTor  Hccutod,  16*;  !*«-!  (of  17BB), 
167;  /MirlA,  461;  fifth,  164;  of  the 
Krai  Empjra,  466;  a.  of  Louig  XVIII., 
6«G :  D.  of  LoniB  Philipps.  62» ;  c,  of  1848, 
6S1;  c.  of  Loutt  Napoleon,  531 ;  UinLK- 
pDblio,  KS;  o.  ori876,6& 

OoiutitutiOD  of  Gernuny.    5u  Bull.  Oold- 


611. 
Conaliti 
CoDftlCt 

CoMtiB. , ,  .,„  , 

abrogated,  133 ;  netond,  481 ;  abrogated , 
483. 

CoDMitDlion  of  Unlud  SMtaa  ^gned,  133. 

CooitltudoiiB  of  ClaiaDdon,  3S2. 

■         ~       ■       IB, Ml;  Roman,  «■ 
>le1wiHi  consul,  101 ; 


iplea,  «a. 
laDd,old,STl;a.oflTSl, 

nsBia,187. 

of  1812  in  ap^n  formed,  478  ; 


ConiulBte,  Fret 


tabUahad,88;  flutplelwl 
ua  of  eUgibilltr,  130 ;  U 


it,87B. 


Cook,  JamsB,  TojagH  ot,  412. 

Coata,  Sir  Bjra,  111. 

CopenbagaD,  captara  of,  210;    1st  hom- 

bardmanl,  170;  battle  Df,636;  3d  bom- 

bardmBDt,  687  ;  pe»a  ol,  S73. 
Orvib,  64,  es. 
Cordai.  Cbailotla,  461. 
Uardalien,  l&l. 

-     ■         Caliphate  ol  J8S,  208. 
a<Hualvo  de  813. 

I ;  by  Jap 


577 

79;  il«Mn>Tad, 


lian  war,  TO. 
jiui,  97. 

.WB  repealed,  612. 
0,  Catlieriiie,  262. 


D,  FranofKO  Vaaqnei,  21 
battle  of,  63,  70. 

iDD  act,  m,  m. 

^ttaoUCDnim,  871. 


a,  Pbocsaiu  driven  from,  IB,  26.  81 ; 
sued  to  aeitua  Fompelui  116  >  king- 


Ocassui,   eipedition   agei] 
133  i  democrat.  186.  QT , 

Craterm,  74;  regent  of  Weat,  76; 
Lamlan  •«.  if. 

CraTen,goT.  of  Carolina,  117. 

Dr&wfoid,  W.  II.,  n.  S.  lee.  ol  the 


M.  Bar,  206. 
',SB5;  burnt 

Farlhia,  30, 


1*9)  oeionge 
Turks,  116. 
Crlmnn  wir,  H 


utgenent.  349;  loi4 


Index. 

Vtnbj,  Impuehment,  . 


Ll,  421,  4SS. 
IT  Aatotne,  3 
CHiw,  213;  1 


a*;  n.,  III.. 


miilM,  ai/. 
Ctei^pbon.  153, 1B2. 
Cub>  diKoieTed,  378.  282^  olrcumnSTlnt- 

ed,2S4:  DoaqUBnid,294|  iltiuk  on,  41B. 
CulJodsn,  battle  ot,  438 
Culpepper,  lord,  grant  in  AmericH,  367. 
Cmuberland,  d.  of,  becAma  k.  ol  Huiover, 

642. 


wiUiAlTstteg,  21,  2&. 
Cyl»l8,L7dl«ngoiWeBa,a. 
CrIon.lnniTniifioDoI.Gl. 
Grmbeline,  37. 

CTDOKepbaJn,  battle  ot,  Tl,  SO,  119, 
Cynric,  178. 
CjpniF,  trihuauT  to  Ajajrla,  14 ;  Plueni- 

LaalgDea,  bj  RicbHrd  of  EngLsnd,^5; 


n  by  C 


BffitWne,  18. 

DMiii.,K,Wi8nip.,16a. 

l)«l6,airrhomH,292. 

DeclueMmP.,108. 

Salbourie,  e.  ol,  eoT.  feu.  In  India,  G46. 

439 ;  In  U»  UnlleO  States,  428. 
Deelsntlon  oT  Indulgence.  S80. 

Damaecna',  'defeoBon    from   Botomon,   B ; 

DeelamtiDn  ot  rlgbM  and  llbertlM 

U^toof.SO.                    '      '        ' 

Damlenn,  448. 

Peiotarui,  k.  nlcilalie,  78,  138  ; 

mkg^,  203 1 


Danee^BOe  ;   political 


.f  CorteUen    451,  «a. 


lUrleu,  Recovered  by  Coluiabiu,  2S1;  it 
taekeil  b;  Drake,  2S9 ;  8co(c1i  wttlemen 


nsferred  to  the 


CjKM  lu  Africa,  heetilltlea  wltt  ^pt, 

Da.ilB,  286. 

Datls,  Jeffewon,  U.  a.  eee.  of  war,  656; 

(oQis.iua,144.                  Pie 

pres.  of  'he  Confederate  Bt^Ua,  m. 

Ion,  16,261  death,  flirt*  iwi«itr,23. 
Oytlous,  battle  ol,  es,  1^4. 

Davie,  John,  ArcUo  Toyag^  2SB,  291). 

BtUu,1B9;  In  Haniburev47a,*79. 

Da;  of  Ibe  eKtions,  467. 

De^aies,  ndnistry  of  £2T. 

CMtaS!uIttledf,401. 

22;  arrival  ol  Hludm,  23;  aCue  of.  In 

Oi«ebi,493. 

DabloB,  864. 

1498,  353;  Independence  Ol,  443;  puK* 
under  the  eontrol  ol  the  Britlah,  sfiT 

DeUwan,  loni,  goi.  ol  S.  Virginia,  aS& 


nlOiu  of,  !41,  S6S: 


Delphi,  kdTlce  to  Cm 
GtLula.   SG;    oncl*.  .. 
Krin,  64;  by  Ftunluii 


I*,  51.*  plui 
KlUB,  t1 


Democntic  pirty  In  U.  S.,  U8. 

DuDoatbenu,  the  genenl.  BS.  67, 

DemoBthenH,  ths  ontor.  Dppa 
Philip,  T2 ;  fornu  ^liiDH  wiUi 
78  ;  palxnui  himKlf ,  IB. 

Dcn^Q.  battle  of.  332. 

2m^wK  wllh  Chkrles'the  Oi 

Toiion  oi  England,  208. 204;  col 
EDglmnd,  SoS,  3)6  ;  nnder  Wald 
conqoeror,  286 ;  apllulntlon,  28 

Dt  oirau.  zrr,  j;e;  itun  i 

yean'  w»r,  310 ;  war  wlih  8wb 
teudi  of  the  FonnlB  In,  S62;  1 
874  ;  tre«tj  with  Sweden,  397  ; 
with  Fruoe.  170  ;  nKtlT»  Li 
488;  Scbleswig-Holelein,  496 ;  h 

trli  >Dd  FmaBli,  5%. 
DennewiM,  bittlB  of,  *77. 
I<eDye,Jeu.284. 
DeoTham,  baUleof,  178. 


Decmod.k 


>,4ai). 


T,  2sa. 


imberoICanieIlen.151 


DHpeiuen.  267. 
D«i»u,  hrldeeof,  battle.  310. 
Deuoleii-DeRueii,  minlstiy  of,  SZ7. 
Detmnld,  battle  of,  18&. 
Detroit,  befieged  by  Fontuic,423. 
DalttnKen,  buttle  of,  402. 
DeDtflcb-Brod,  battle  af,  252. 


opaoed  Ic  plebelaDfl, 
m-.  Sulla isnmea 

Diebitcb,  490. 
Dieskau,  421. 
Dijtgee.  lir  Dndler,  34 
Dijon,  battle  of,  114,: 
Dillon,  G4& 


144. 


l)l»enl«n,  87U. 

pied  by  Kuaiiane,  I 

Dodecsntay  In  Egypt. 
Dodon*,4S. 
DiiBlDnn,  battle  of.  2 
Dwe  of  Venice,!^ 
Uo&bella.  couiiil. . 
Dolgornky,  family 


aln,  37  i  reign,  1E2. 
teunwHrth.loA. 
loomtda]'  book,22». 


Douglas,  e.ot,  27b 


ige  arennd  tbe  world, 
.,  289;  eipedltion  to 
BH  Vlr^nia  colony,  W<tf 


Drogheda.Monnof,  i76. 
Drogo,  m 
I^di,  84. 


■Ins,  126,  126, 128. 
younger),  nn  of   Tlbertol, 
n  Germany,   167^  pobooed. 


DHppel,  •lormlneal.60B. 
Durano,  bou>e  ol.  in  Naplel,  Z«B. 
I>Dr-3ainikln,  12,  lb. 
Duicb  In  Amerin,  29B;  inIndb,3H. 


i.yGt.HJ'^le 


DuUUhevd,  b*»ls  of,  SUT 
Duumrbj  Hcninuii,  S&. 
D>iuih-pitu,  S2. 
DjrrrbaetiliuiiitiMtl*  ot,  141. 

BH^r,  Altuling.  206. 

Kudgu.  k.  at  Bcotlaud,  S80. 

Eadmund  InDllde,  206. 

Kidmil.  SOS. 

I^&dmrd  llhB  elia},  k.  of  Rnglud,  304: 

the  DODlioor,  206. 
Kad^tig,  205. 
Ewl«Lii,«uloEHsTcli.,3DS;reTo1ta(Eog- 

llib  und»,22ei  k.ar  Northiunbrli,  ITB. 


:  draCnijed  b7  Hu 
ol  LoiidoaT  origiD 


BuIptulU,  1S5. 

KhI  BduhhIU,  piOTiDn  oE,  531. 

EbHlurd.  d.  of   FnocoDii,  IK ; 

WUrtomberg,  mn  wltli  Kudolfl.. 

drr  OrcMn,  wan  with  dtlM,  2tt. 


IKBU^Db,    H.    OI     Tf«HX,  lOHl   Ol     EDBIJUia 

Hiulli  of  ch*  FDtth,  180, 181,  aOS. 
UcH,  801.  ' 

KrkmuhL,  bnllUof.iTl. 
Ii<:lLp>HoEUiaiuD,2l. 
licDomiu,biiUleor,  110. 
Bcnular,  Kpuhllcor.lSB. 
Bddi,  alder  ind  yDnDni,  lOB. 
Kd«B,ctLptured,  115. 
KdnblU.  Wtleof,M7. 
^st  oE  I'l'o'^  proiniilgitlon,  821 ;  nin>- 

BdiuburEti,  tniity  o(  3sij;  Utorgyln.SU; 

genonl  UAemMj,  £45. 
Edmund,  HI.,  k.  o{  £nglt>nd,  203. 

Philip  i'v.,  ol  l'rLiM,'2sSTni^,  288, 
2f!4  :  refDrma.  266  ,   II.,  reign,  261 ;  UI., 
with  Fiuee,  257 ;  l&m  Id 
(., reign,  272,  ar4iin.iidM 
'■,»iga,  276;  Vl.,relgii, 


aiSi 


^  ^di  Petw  the  Craol.  Zl 


Bgypt,  geognphy,   iBLlgios,  2;  ^Tiliifc 


Lmder  the  PlolemlH,  7 


!'Ss 


of  Anbl  PuhB,  U6. 


iferrvd  upon  Nupoleoa, 


Bl«tonl  nfonn  biU  In  lUlj,  636. 
■iBoton  ol  the  H.  S.  £.,  248. 
BLwtrn-buiiiotlim  dlscorend,  487. 

Ti,  lord,  rlcen;  of  India,  546 ;  antij 
Chlu,561. 
Rlijih,  9. 

Kliot,  John,  mlwionwr,  S&7. 
BUot,iiTJolin,S41,84S. 
Eliahi,  9. 

Bllsu.  Eounds  Cuth^^,  IS. 
Bliubetb  of  BohemiB,  841. 
Bliiabeth  of  Viloia,  324,  3S0. 
Bliubatb,  «.  of  England,  reifu,  S38,  S8>. 
Bllabeth,  auina  oE  Ku»l&,  all;  oE  Ab» 

tria,  4<:e ;  daUli  nlierH  VlWklle,  406 ; 

lelgn,  til. 


Blllcbpui 


:?:i!i; 


i.dE.co 


.  gen.  In  Todift,  54A. 


!oE.22 


■,^78. 


Bmueipittion  of  Ebe  tmrtt  In  Rimil,  uOO. 
EauRclpation  nroeluiulJOD,  668. 
Embuw  policy  ol  D.  ».,  5W. 
&mlj>aI-Haiu«ln,  18S ;  al  Omim,  210. 
Emmuiul  Fhilitwtt,  d.  oE  Saraji,  S26. 

Bnunst'e  inmmotkiD  In  Indiuid,  B^ 
Bnuind  Qammle,  k.  ot  Swedoi,  20B. 
Boutmcnt  of  tb»  tl«lc«M*a,  4C4. 
Bnoambemd  anatai  ul]m 
Bndlcott,  John,  296,  ZW. 


Engliisn,  d.  01 


11.465. 


lan  kingn,  229  ;  houHOf  Piantageliel, 
poveBflioui  In  FiaiK«,3Sl ;  ooDqneat 
i^lana.SS! ;  nugna  cbaclK,  S83  i  ftz- 
mt,  2S4 ;  hnndnd  yma'  wii,  367 : 
Fnnch  pwBHilnna,  260 ;  umaution 
ales,  264 ;  leEocnu  and«  Xdwvd  I- 
first  perteot  parliament,  267  ;  Sfwt- 


8TG ;  moiurch;  natond,  876  \  latent- 
DuiD,384;ni'3luttDa,Sa5;  bUl  of  itgbb, 
3S6 ;  >u  ot  the  apulih  luocamoa.  388, 
3W ;  proteitut  tucMg^on  weut«d,  SM  ; 
Dnion    with   SootlBud,  tSi;    puce   ot 


wotVerHlll»,4K^441; 


5M:  Iriah  troubles, 
Bncllih  File,  270. 
KnkceplDg,  Httle  of, ! 
Endo,  k,  ot  Budluls, 
EpuniDDDdAS,  71. 
Bphialtu,  Uw  el,  fB. 
KphUlba,  t]»  tnitor, 
Bphthliliiei,  wait  wit 
EpIgODi,  nr  of  the.  4 
Kpinu,  ll^dUed 


rorm  ut,  UO ;  Kb- 
Terei^  of    iDdlB, 


ir^mol^A'c 

jt^o™,m 

Brj.,  111. 

o(A«3-ri»,8,  16. 

tap,ulero,49a 

bml'Xot.^ 

boliion,888. 

Bwei,  e.  of,  Id 

<»bipet,3Sl;nileld*.88S. 

IS>ullng,  bstlle 

EgUiog,  c.  d', 

ltet.pkl.  )«« 

o(,8SS. 

Eau  m>p,  1st 

Bithsnbi,  Ktnliwil  hr  Danmuk 

DDUDCed  iy 

XttTMBtB.  dynutr  ia  Danmuk 
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■I  Egypt,  expelled  bji  £seThwldoD,  6, 
L,  10;   coQDtry  ot,  81;   oUmogrmphj, 


BumonM,  k.  orpergmmi 
Boms,  IIB,  UD. 

Eupatiidn,  4G.  61,  H. 


BuTtpidea. «. 
KurjniBdon,  b«.1 


:iarcheie,  176 ;  glvoo  a  the  mpwy, 
Itctaequer.  nSstibllihed,  lal;  slog 


FkWuk  HUiimui,  Q.  (Ounotatm),  Hi.  11 

Knllbnu-,  «.,  lOa,  106. 106, 
FKbrlcInt,  C..  Tletorr  of,10T,  108. 
letrtoi,  rtr  ThooM,  848,  "''■    " 

bj  Onmwdl,  816. 


Esr.i?^''^  •""'"■"' 

ot.  2«S. 

Fslkitk'Miwr 

bulle  »(,  438. 

Falklmid.  lord 

B«,318. 

lralk,ri.ing,b.iil.<.f,S37.338. 

clion  gf  ibe  iMailj,  ifeid. 

rMin»,18a. 

Falimltel,21i 

214. 

Eam.'fiJariintL 

K^bru^i-  «ia 

Jehtbellln.bi 

tie  01,  S63,  3T4. 

Feck^,'  645.' 

Feuwick,  Doml 

emnea,  S8S. 

t^oi^r,  t«r  c 

RuMfa,  371. 

hd.  Dl  Aulri.,  467. 

FardlnMd'tli 

iBtKlll  olCutilB,  328. 

31S|  muris 

TenUDUul  1. 

.mp.  of  Ai^tri.,  44l  ;  . 

atH,496. 

V«nUnsiHl,  d. 

of  BcDiUntlck.     Sci  Brn 

p.  of  H.   R.   B.,  relMioD 

ffi-i,?".'* 

FeidiiuDd  Vl 

303;   reign.  306;   II., 

k.  of  Spain, nttEn,414;Tl 

'•S."S' 

of  Msplei,  exiMlled  ^  H* 

-.on,  4sd;  niiiBrat«l.'484. 

Ferdlnud  Jo«epb,  at  Tnsony,  41S. 

Ferir,  'Julei,  mlntitry  ol,  G3*. 
Ferry  Brldjre,  bsttle  of,  374. 
Fettalei,  college  ol,  96. 
FmiiUI  syatsm  in  Cbinik,  32 ;  in  ■□] 

168;  In  jBptii,ai3;  in  Nanmy,20C 

KDRlnnd,  Soft.    .* 
FeulllauU,  461. 

KdoDK,  sa. 

Ficbdeclarea  hwedltary,  201. 


f,  826. 


Jd.  S5S. 


^inraciil  crlslB  in 
rincb,  ^H.,o.o 
Jirboln,  lu  Inlat 
fitiaS.  26. 


NollinghuD,  880. 


gininm,  T.  unlnetlns,  LIB. 
linlui,  il4. 

iderfl,  indepeod«Dce  R<wni» 
quired  by  Buigandj,  828;  e 
snee,  466. 


h\  ol  IMJj,  603. 
iridl  dJecocered,   234 ; 
o  KiiglKiid  la  1768,  ' 
Ipida  iQ  1TS3,  441 :  lol 
InlleO    St»l«,    U2  \ 


ndcd  by  Smin 
by  Spain  to  tlw 


Folkungar  dyiiMij.  287. 

FuDUin«bI«iu,  RHe  u,  406 1  prsUmbuETT 

artldiH,  122;  Nkpoleoa  >t,  18L 
Eouunetuui,  bitDo  ^166. 

FDnnoa,iaIaDdof,  h;  conquered,  390 ;  »- 
b«IUaa,  144  ;  JspnoeBe  eipeditioa,  66*. 

Focster,  W.  B„  chief  ■».  for  Irelmd,  61«. 

Fort  CbrUtiuii,  293 ;  Don>ldH>n  enmit- 
dered,  667;  Du  auune,  420;  cipcditinn 

^^aplurid,Kl;  Maher.sorr^d.rtti; 

121;  Henry.  "Ptnrsd  bj  Union    for«»| 
657;  Uoultrle,  I'l  Fort  SulliTui;   Ne- 

Qeorge'  bDll't,  234  (i»   MiuiVm)  ;  '  Pitt', 

667;  Wubiog'ton,  128  ;  nillia^i  Utaij, 
aptnr«d  by  Rontulm,  421. 


■ketch  of  lifo,  m; 
636  ;  lor,  >«„  6B7. 

OpetUn  dynwi^ 


Bonlfuw  VIII., 264;  Courtni.261;  Salia 
Inw,  266  ;  houK  of  Vnloli,  267  ;  hun- 
dred yuan' »u,Cr«cy, 267;  bluk  d«stls 
Poltien.  358  ;  peace  of  Bretigny,  25!)  ; 
AgincDurt,  269 ;  Jeanne  Dkc,  kogli'b 
expelled,  280;  Burgundy  nnited  witll 
crownof  Fnuee,  262;  hooHS  of  Orlewis 
and  AngoalBme,  317,  318;  Ftancii  1., 
319;  war«  witb  Oharlei  V..  3U2;  boon 
d[   Lorraine  and   OuiH,   820  ;    BrlUauy 

Inis,  321  ;  81.  Bartlinloniair,  ^1 ;  wan  of 


:l,324;  1 


goldeii  age  ol  iit*T» 


P»^,  ^™;  0 


consnn  ot  ^mu,  483 ; 
4^;  nrtonCloa  ot  Ibe 
L»XV11I.,62B;  JulvrBT- 
Kond  republic,  E30 ;  M- 


a,  SIB;  II., 
1;  II..  462; 


eoa,  600,  609 ;  k.  Dl  Uunnry,  61 
rnDcii,  milp,  444. 
Iisneli  atajiben,  d.DtLamln«,3 

FRUuig  I.,  enip,  of  H.  R.  E, 
rnnw-Oarmui  int.  513.  G32. 
FnuMota.  dncb^  ot,  ISl,  194.  S13. 
VnDHmliui  OTSalliQ  evpenn,  19! 

duehj  it,  48fl,  478 ;  ncjising,  4 
Jimlaarj  o&rLlftEDeQt,  4t^  ;  parltn 
opeied,  ^;  Ini-orponCed  wiLb 
ClO:  p«i»or,  520. 
FisDUaod,  orguliatioD  of,  483. 


Iir  The   CaralinglBD 


rntru  uthIh,  85. 

Fndegunde.  181, 

Frederic,  burgr.  ol  Nanmberg.  261. 

863;  IV./SM,  *(»;  v.,  M»rviI.,''M6'  ' 
rnderto  I,,BHbBRi™,  emp.  ol  H.  n.B., 
emlade,  il6:  n-lgn,  21B  ;    eipedUioDii  lo 
Italj,  218,  221,  ^  236:  II.,  22S.  224; 
cenlon  ID  tbe  Diiiiu,  sat;    cbuter  (0 
Sch<vri,ai6UlI.<otAuBtrla).24i;  III. 
<IV.),  mgn  ot,  268. 
rrederio  ot  HDhenitauteD,  200. 
Fredeile  of  HobmiolletD,  3**. 
Fiederlo  Ibe  Wullhe,  d.  ot  Aiutrte,  S24, 
r»datta  the  WuUke,  muf.  of  UdHsa. 


□  >acce«iDD,  406;  letga»  ol 
1.,  'd.  dI  BehletwiK-nalneLD, 
>f  Smbla.  ZIS.  SI0. 


«  of 


Frederio  CIuiIhi,  i 
£08,  609,  614.  618. 
Jrederio  WilHim,  el,  ol  B  . 

VoMOm,   367;    FehrbeUin,   388;    Poliril 
Kftiln,  B73 ;  BileeUm  ducbies,  401. 
FndFrio  WJUlim  I,,  k.  of  PnuEii,  397; 
de^h.  SSK;    II.,  461;   III.,  469;  cou- 

people,  476,  *Td;  wir  of  Liberation.  477  ; 
la  LondoD,  482;  ir.,491;  dtellnei  tbe 
Gnmin  croon,  497  ;  deUb,  £03, 


wlCb    I 


>tri>,  608]   witb   Vnuuo, 

of,  49S. 
battls  of,  Ul. 
i6£. 

of,'40a;  tml;  of  (Is  peri 
US. 


ftey  Yngve,  k.  of  Bweden,  208, 
FieTdnet,  mlnlatry  of,  634, 635. 
Pritaourg,    Sri  Frriburg. 
Eridlgen,  k,  of  Wiat  Qo'Jli,  ITL 
FiledewBll.  tinEtj  of,  SOS. 
Friedland,  bstUe  ot,  4^. 
FricdTtcbtbnnt,  peus  of,  881. 
Friedriotaabslf,  eitge,  m 
Friedilehabim,  peue  ol,  4T& 


Ftobkbor,  MuMn,  Tojine,  280. 

Frode  the  PeasBlol.  k,  ol  Deomuk,  207. 

Froade,  old  ud  nev,  360. 

Froatduc,  COT.  ol  Cuida,  fBl,  3H, 

Fn>ndireiiatiue]l»,51S. 

Fuca,  Juan  dela. 290. 

FiisiU.e  «l«e  ut  of  179B,  GiS ;  reTlTBd 
1^,665. 
l-eiH,  family  ot,  212,  218, 243, 
»af  Ap|oD,k.Qf  JeriittleDi,314. 
Uiii.  Robert.  486,  660, 


iWe,  lr«tjof,S49 
settle  of,  663, 


,.jhy  Google 


<}^!uud,CI 


6>1iL»,  T,  li. 
G&UleoaaIiUl,32T. 
IMi^,  313,  B16. 
Q.ll«ln,  4lb«i,  V.  P. 

aiLiiia  cj»apuift,  81,  u 


Glrttuldl,  li 
GuiglWtio, 


imbtuiiy,  Smllj,  GOl . 


onj  (GMnojne),  112;  g*in«t  bi 
tb  Bleuior,  226,  231 ;  cedsd  ta 
ad,  2G8  ;  lost  bj  Engltud,  M). 
*.  ietXmyei,  ISlt. 


■1,  Kuusceds  BfltaQTW;    Bni 
nndsn  to,  £19  ;  dslHUd  bj 

iHUIs  ol,  2y.  Tl. 

Dolfl^,  einlgTAtioDH,  35;  cod 
ftul  bj  C«B&r,  endiog  £1  B.  Q. 

■abJDgiMd.  lis';  Oiipadia 


le«rt.  g.  af  Ilolltcln,  2 
leliraer,  174. 
JelLLut  ^piailia,  106, 


BonaMrtefsmllj.ife. 

Bourbon,  Looi.  IX..  to  Henrr  HI.,  i 

HtBtj  IV.  to  "  Hbutj  v.,"  138. 
BritUnT,  deicent  ol.  SSO. 


im  E«belirt  t{ 

BHlon  in  1E6» 

or  Oh.  UI. 


riwdw 

"', 

SSa." 


»  tlia  SHiunptioa  of 

t,  278. 

Kl. 

of,  2SS. 
9  of,  289. 

I  bousa 

it  Aleili,  110. 


Co  SwitHTlwa,  183,'  tiwty  at,  SIS. 
GflnflB  Kh&n.     See  Janghll  Khu. 

Qtaoa,  wax  wltb  Venice,  282 ;  goTerniBHit, 
268, 826  ;  republic  of,  416 ;  mjufonnad 
Into   Ugnriui   rapabllT,  «9;    gtTBa    U 

<}en>«rlc  eonquend  Cuttasge,  1T2. 
OeoBiej  oi  Anjou,  280;  of  MouMath, 


WoT'SpauU 


e,6fe.   ' 

:.  or  Bohemi*,  SSS. 

■M..  iettremeDt'*o^'ll3| 


n  Europe.    Sit  IlJerU. 


BlIIB,  187. 

temuaj,  g^npb;,  1(E> :  talgk  >iUI  low 
GenunH,  l™;ano]Bii(nllgbn,161:  «*- 
illBdon,  168  i  (ulT  hlMoi7  UI :  (atll* 
BtMmpt  or  Borne  to  lubdna,  148 1  InUtk- 
tloiuottbstribea  lalth  •«t.,>.D.lTO{ 
miirBtiotifl  ana  Httluiiuite,  ITO-lTfi; 
Fnmliilk  aspire  nndec  Hovwlniiuu, . 
IBl ;  DDiln  CuoUnglHu,  188 ;  Oha^  tlw 
Oreu,  184  \  nnenl  of  the  Roinai]  ■»■ 
pire.  186:  tnUT  of  Voidun,  »pantlaa 
ol  Fnucb  um  OermsD  utlonalitW  ISJ; 
Carol  iurinns  In  QfflmKuy.  193;  ^loa 
home.  191 ;  Hnly  Rimm  empire^  196  r 
VranklBb,  or  Swablao  emperoiH.lOa;  lik< 
THHlnn  Httlla,  199;  eooeordat  o(  Wonu 
aul ;  baiut  at  QohsBllaulan,  219 ;  Bu 


bufMM,  ZI9 ;  Waif  ud  Wolhlliinn  (Ro- 
hBDKlBiifsi] ),  S23 ;  interregnum,  !c6 ;  Ku- 

'         '"  "  I    lengues,  3)9; 


;  ChirlE 


>,  261 1     L__ 
800;  ntona 


liiirE.  sue;  inll-reroniiUloii,  BOO;  tbin; 
Teun>  nr,  303;  feme  at  WutpluUii, 
SU  i  Lsopold  1^  STl ;  wu  of  the  Spu- 
Ilh  niHHlDn,  BMl^  pninutia  unoUon, 
898 ;  Poliih  inccwloii,  SIS ;  ni&la  liiw  of 
Uspabuis  ailiiut,  WO ;  OK  of  Auitdu 
miwBHloii,  Mub  Ttanen.  ud  Fnderio 
Oa  OrMi  o(  PriuM«,  400;  »vaii  jom' 
waT,4U3;  Jowph  n.,407;  wunltbant 

tau,.  ^i"iawiir,mi oT^eAii  dsle- 
pln,  468.  '  CM/<drra(<«i  o/  i*>  JUi'w, 
)68:  wu  of  UlHmioii,  <1T5;  mngrui 
of  Vteniu.  481 ;  MMbliBbiwiil  of  tlu 
AnniHi  (BiiAdtratJiM,  483 ;  mustionu; 

Um  or  th*  ZollnnliL  M  ;  OotUngan 
prolenoB  BiMU«d|  ^1 :  nvolutloikar? 
morenuBH,  lia  i  uUon^  uumblv,4S3 ; 
cautUiitloa  oomplatad,  49T ;  caBlmaee 
M  01inU(i,496;  conlSdantKin  raMwaa, 
488;  aomiuilAiBtm-Pnivdulwu.illTi 
in>rM  GmiKM    t<M/<<l«iUi'iM,  no,  611 ; 


OBrtruTdealmnt,  8SS. 
Osts,  156. 


BngllKh,  8»Z, 434 ;  iwded  M  BngluDd,  43T 

Gilbert,  81t  llamDbraViZffl. 
Gilbert,  Itkl«l«h,3S8. 
GlnkaitSS?. 

OlraiidlMi,Hrt7,4Sl;  eieeuiioD  of,  466. 
GlHlbart,  ISG. 

aiBbrio,M.  AcUlua,  119,136. 
Glftdtelon,  wur  of  tlu,  ISS. 
OUdntona,  W.  B.,  6«;  chmceSlor  of  tb 
eiDhequo',  U8,  644;  lit  tdmloUtntisi 


1  suembir  <it,' ! 

"as?'"'' 


■«y,  k.  o 


K,  207. 


Oodfivj'  Um  Bearded,  d.  at  Lothuliigu, 

Oodrny,  111  Idjnonebur;,  S31. 
QodDlphin.B.  of.  in  eoundl    " 
berUin.^^;  lold  hlfh  Ir 


1,  8SS ;  ebun- 


ODd<ii>ins,i 


ofWMaex.Wfl. 


ghd  empire,  SI 
iolden  bull,  oil 


E.,24S|  olHiu>gu7, 


Ooruclukoff,  in  Sebaatopol,  600;  retim, 

626, 
OOn,  baroDToa.  390.406. 
Qosnold,  BHlbolomow   390,  291. 

«im|  16a';  Ooth^ln'swcdenTaOS.     Sit 
(J»al«,  EuC  Golbi,  Wmi  OdUu. 
OaniBes,  Dominique  de,  289. 


I,  Tiberini  fiempn 


rerolutionuy  nfor 
OnftoD,  d.  of,  424 ; 


euled  lo  Charlai 


Onuioiu,  iHtUe  of  tbe,  T4. 

Oruuon,  b&ttlaor,26a. 

Onnt,  t.  &..  takea  Fort  SonelioD,  S6T; 
Vickibnrg,  663;  llflnl..K>n.,  668;  Lea 
oapltuUtei  la,  I>69i  proident  of  U.  S, 


OnreUnei,  battle  at,  Sa. 
Onal  Britain.     Sti  ioglutd. 
flnat  pcataal^iloD,  'sO. 


.wo^Sle 


Index. 

I  the    Oathon^aCI 


torMn    mtgntioni.  t': 
tons,  60.  63;  1 


',r?r,"i. 


le>.&l;l'elo|>uD 
mony  of  Spuli 

r,  TS-ifTiwog 


olued  In^lependent,  11&;  Hacedon 
Korain  proYiDM,  122;  Adul*,  Rom 
PTDiiDce,  147 ;  ilatm.  Hoqiuml  by  Vi 

dei»ndeiii».4Sd;  r'evalDtloD, 6U6, 

Qnena,  |[ni.,i31.' 
UnHnLmod.  diBcoTury  0/209,  280. 
GngotliQ     oleDdAi     Introiuced,     3S 
•dogiMa  by  Bnglsiid,  iSi,  438 


ea.  of  the  Vnnch  npablio, 
>lnliita,63S  1  nugi»d,64(L 


Qrosslligenidorf,  battle  of,  4M. 
arumbuh,  flleeullan  of,  ^ 
OuadalDupe.  Illdalgo,  Inaty  at,  Ur 
GuambHil,  iti  tdentLaotttlan,  282. 
OuuUlU,  liouH  ot,  311,416. 
QuitiiDo^n,  k.  dI  Meuw,  2S5. 
Uuribriul,  Fnncb  mantul,  SU. 
Guelli.    kt  IVelb. 
OuMclinjBeitnnd  dn,  269,  276. 


If,  413. 


eonquHt  of.  241 :  Afgtma  Uiiga, 

Oyulaj',!^.' 

Habeas  corptu  act,  881 ;   impend 
636, 63J  £3S ;  in  Inland,  544. 

der.  U.37;  rriKD,  lo3:  In  Britai 
nifmnKjord,  batUo  of,  SfiS. 
Hagelherg,  buttle  of.  4(i. 
Hague,  conwntion 

Haidardbid.  nim 
IlabeiD  II.,  209. 
HakDdi.bi,  taattlo  of,  56 

Habon  .larlVk.  u'f  Non 
Hale,  Nathan,  42£. 

Ualiartna,  battle  ol,  70. 

>ltiaD|3fJ2; 

impeacbed,  3S8;  aol'  in  c 
wbig leader, 435:  flntlonl. 

Halifai,  s.  el.  kc.  of  slste,  4£ 

HalUnd,  Sae,  238. 

Ilalyi.  21.  134. 

HambiUE,  tret  elty,  222;  DO 
K.DUt  VI..  235  ;  Mliance  o 
24» ;  Ds'out  In,  »S ;  id«eo 
ot,406. 

[lamllcat'Baiak  or  Barsu,  111 
Hamilton,  AJennder,  647,  519 

Hampden  clubs,  6^. 


_o(Hotw»y,S08. 

881  ito  oppe- 


Han.  d] 


in  Cblna, 


Hanging  ^rdrni  in  Babylon,  12. 

HaDDibal.deatroyBSagunlum,  11 
IhF  Alpa,  113  ;  arouB«  Ibe  (isDl 
Onns,  116  ;  betoH  (be  gata 
110 ;  Xtalet  Italy,  117  ;  deWlec 


d  'wllta  Wnnia, 
nd,  4*7  ;  lewlw* 


IIUHibiiR,  boon 
Unci,  400 ;  ieva 

-  t.       «M   I 

IS,  4&T,  ioj.. 


:.  of  Denmuk,  S07; 
flDDuA,  2U7;  Hejis. 

(son  of  CnatJ.  k.  at 
(nm  ff/   aodwiHt), 


1    JToarftsff.   1 


'm.  n.,pns,  Df  U.  S.,  654. 
intloD,  651. 
dI  Bngl&ml,  206;  k.  nt  I> 


issa. 

lUrpagiu.  ^- 

lluttord' 

mKik|l[anleknut„  ... 

lluranl  Co'uu^297, 
ILiHlTubll.  la  Spain.    113 

llvCeubeck,  bnttle  of.  101. 

UAetingg,  War 
gen.  of  Indli 


Ibwitii.  442. 
Usjid,  K.  B., 
60). 


.elch  ol  life  of,  goi.- 
to  Englbh.  4Z2;  re- 
it  Uu  CnlUd  Rtatei, 


necin.183. 
Ualdelberger  aiallung,  St 


:l«l»n»,j7.'' 
HflllaM.,  68. 
ileliogabalus 


rElagabal 
4,  4S. 


llelretian  republic,  MO. 
Halntiua,  448. 
IIelioeWlU7i,  !M. 
Uemmiui,  B  of  DeDmuh.  ^- 


nengHtndan,  battle  of,  181, 308 

llcDiupia.  discolen  MiislMlppl.  SS4. 
lleor?,  d.  ol  Anlou.    ifa  Ueurv  III.,k. 

Henry  tbe  Bustard,  k.  of  Ca«(Ue.  STS. 
Heury  tbe  (^arrcisnmi.  d.  of  Banria.  KX, 

Jajomtrgoll.d. 'of'B..aria.  aiB'.  '  ' 
Ueory  I.,  k.  of  EnglanJ.  leigu,  280;  i:., 
Btnurfert.  aeauircd  Poilon,  Qujeone, 
■nd  Uapcony  \y  nunlige,  226;  rvkiu, 
231 ;  conquett  of  lieUnd,  Becket,  iSi : 
III.  of  BoglKBd.  tejgp,  234;  IV.  (d.  uf 

Fiance, ai6;™!go,  Kl;  Vl.'in^Ico, 
ceign,'a^ ;'  VIU.  aiuant 


Ssi ;  head  of 

,^19 
>l"i", 
reign,  S22;  I 


reim.BL ,_ 

Ieiirj-I.,k.orifnmcB,203;II.,traat)  11 
Charles  v..  806;  reign,  819;  acqr  ■  - 
of  Brltl&nl,  320  ;  o(  Calyla,  Mell 


Henry  of  (!;hampagne,k.ot  JarDialem.216. 

Uenry  ot  OLiii;e,^l. 

Henry  of  NaTaire.    Sii  llenij  IV,,  k.  of 

HenrTofPlanen,  27T. 

Henr;,  k.  of  Portugal,  S40. 832, 

Henry,  pr.  of  PraeiSa,  406. 407. 

Henry,  e.  ol  Blcbmond.    Stc  Henry  VII. 

of  England. 
HeniTue  Lion,  d.  of  ?Mony,  219;  aefa 

Henry  tbe 'Naiii8tor,27tf,  Ko" 
Henty,  pr.  of  n^iea,  dealb  of,  34L 

Henryii,  war  of'  tbe  Uiree,  823. 
Hemelea,  battle  ot,  lOS. 

Heraclida,  Lydbui   tlynasly,  21 ;    Doriiw 
djnaaty,  46;  t--     *     -■-      "  ■ 


"',;,fd±^e"»^'rSl'.'" 

I  of  Vemiaiidola,  202. 

^n''rf'Mk!1i8;orS.lti 
a,218;Mlung,iiiarg.  ol 

*,  I.,  k.  of  J 


llerMgo.liiB.  nvolt,  B21  ;  gi«n  to  Ant 
Iris,  524 ;  diniubuica  lu,  tSb ;  sup- 
prund.GW. 

I1»M,  ortglD,  3U,  4Sa. 

Uana-CuMl,  lu  p«>c«  of  WgMpbtlU,  S16 ; 


□  ,493^  inndedb;  I 


UiemiHl,  m. 
UleDlnni,  B61. 
Uleni,  k.  of  eTntm 
Hieroglrphin.  S. 


™i,856,8M. 


Hippo,  It, is. ' 

Ulnm,  k.  of  Tyn,  IS. 

Ulrhor.k.olItoP'.E. 

lUrtiui,  144. 

IliipHiik,  cll«ri«.  lis ;  nltraioi,  118, 141. 

HiniBDi  of  Miistiu,  as. 

Habklik'i  BUI,  butUe  ol,  43L 

lloehs,  466,  m ;  eipedlUim  to  IntunL 

688. 
Hocb«lBg«.    See  St.  [AiTtence. 

Hoctait,  bMtls  ol,  aib. 

Hofer,  AnireM,  471,' 472, 
Uohcntricdben:,  battle  of,  402. 
ll9benUud«n,  httla  ot,  402. 
liobaiuUiiCen,  haute  ol.    Sa  Fndsrie  a 

iL,  zi»,  sao. 

llohaniollun.  <Sk  rnderle 
NunmbUB,  244 ;  Mqnlm 
luFnuilft,a01>  intliittTjiBn  iw,ai 
SUj  in  p«c«  of  VsatpWic,  SIS ;  kin 
of  Pnutia,  ST3 :  in  the  north  ind  cut,  u 
dertheETntel«tai.3e8,S78,S74;  geo 
■Joffv,  51G ;  empetoH  of  Qermauy.  |i]9. 

noheDiollem,  p[,  of,  G12,  G13. 

Ho)Bd>,  Alonio  dr.  !S3,  2S4. 

Uojo,  funiiyof.aiS. 

llDlb»h,4Sl. 

llolku,  44S,  541. 

HoUud,  kingdom  of.  under  Loota  Bon 
pule,  438:  Euned  In  kinedom  ol  II 
Betbacluidi,  48S:  MpuiCsa  Iram  Bi 
Elnm,  189.  Sft.uljo,  Nethelluda. 

E^lud,  lord,  tSB,  441. 

Uclhit,  Impeutament  of,  846, 361. 


Dsnourk,  236  ;  cMad  to  Adotf  ibe 
236 ;  p«ue  of  TraVFadil,  394 ; 

Uod',  606  ;  nniWd  with  Pruwli,  61 
UoIKeia-QoKoip.  il.  of,  3M,  39T. 


'In^OoHorp,  hooseofiu  Sweden,  409; 

[llluice,  4B6 :  MoDioa'a  Utltnde  coit 

ling,  56^ 

leigae  agnlut  Fimnce,  800, 818,  836, 


11,  bfttlle  ol,  2T0. 
Al  nf .  Bffl. 

>.,  88, 161. 


srfc."' 


Hontlui.  riuea(,a,88, 147. 
Hotstini,  UucuB,  93. 


]tFmi»,lS8,n.,ia8: 


Hotspur,     Sft  Pens;. 

Hows,  lord,  oceupim  PhilidelphbL,  49&. 

Honick,  fliit  lord  of  the  admlnliy,  63T  { 

■ee.  ol  w»r,  HO.     *•  mil  QmJ. 
Hobert  de  Buigb,  284. 

Sudeon  Bay  Cempuij,  IneorpcBBtloa  o^ 

Hudton'a  Buy,  lUKorery  of,  29S,  868. 
HudJon,  Henrj,  toJMe  of,  SBU. 
Hudson  liTei.  294.  MT 
Hugh  the  White,  d  ef  Taatm,  202. 
Hugh  Cftpet,  k.  of  France,  902. 
I  luguenat  colony  in  Am  erics,  ££3. 


of  iBlj,  524. 
roD.  477.  482,  487. 


Hunguiuu   T»Y»ge  Gen "■'-  " 

f«Ied  b>  Henry,  196;  i 
feJd),  196  1  lose  BtyHs  Ic 


',  19^;  A 
-tto(l«h- 
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it«r,4»;  UOIiiiilli,4S8; 


Magia 


GhuU,  2S£. 


aOK;    I 


,   aiT: 


'?*,   ^.i 


:,  1S9;  Smck.k 


Maguu.,  i. . 

MBgyin.  ■;  .,   ,. 

MaSo^btunta,  Hindu  e|dc, 

lIsbmiKl'lI.,  snltin  ol  TuAaj',  489. 
MibAtM  won,  444,  541. 
U&brUCu,riHor,3Se,U3,444;  congnemi 

bj  the  Britiih,  kl. 
Uftid  at  Noras;.    &i 

"  Main  "  plot,  si). 

Mains  (In  Amerioil.  Pring'a  TajBge,  290; 
Popham  colDiiT,  293 )  graiitwl  (o  QorEeB    ] 
■nd  Uunn,  Wk,.  2UT  ;  anneisd  U  Max;., 
3a8;   neCored  ta  bein  or  OorgH,  >■ 
bougbl  b;  IhH.,  1511;  ulmitt«d  lo 


ircflfm,  H.  Cl'andl'ii^^I16-UT. 


Uorgaret  of  .itufn'o,  n«foelated  Pali  di 
Damei.  SOS;  q,  uf  Denmark,  Norma 
md  Saidin,'ST,23li,Zili;  vileolUeai 
VI.  of  En^tand,  240,  271,  272,  274. 

Murgarst,  "  Tha  Maid  of  Norway,"  238. 

HuguTl  MaulUach,  247,  US. 

lUimiet  of  Parma,  S30;  o.  of  Sallabiir 


if  LoulB  XIV.,  366; 


Halaea.  batUeol,434. 
HalakoB,  xUrm  of  (be,  601. 
Ualrolm.  k.  of  SooU,  206,  230. 
Ualdon.  tHiHlcoI,  206. 
Iblmi;,  tnu»  of,  196. 

MalplaqueC,  billle  of.  SB2, 486. 

Hallk.Fhunloiana  Mtlle  upciD.lT;  glT«n 
to  knlghll  ol  at.  Jaba,  217  ;  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  (60;  (o  beiwloivd  to  the 

U,  Ei^lanil,  483. 
Mal.«n  HiU,  balUe  of,  657. 
Hainelukei.  OTtTthran  the  A joubitee,  SIT ; 

defealed  by  Napoleon,  460. 
Mn[n4.'rtiwe,  inO. 
Mainiin,  13^,  210. 


darienliurg,   rnDdmaeter    at,  213,   27!; 
darignano,  Tictory  of,  by  Franeli  I.,  flld. 


on,  391-393,  434;    mad. 
smiBHd,   3>>8.   435;    r 

goT.  of  Illjrian  ptoiii 


.,oglc 


Mutlgnu  rainUiT,  GST. 

HartiDiqne,  tkkoa  by  Eag\Mad.  c*d«d   to 

Fmn«,  422, 441. 
HHtinlu,  Slid. 
HutiuiTogsl,  Uu,  360, 
MuTi  lulnu  at  BuigaDdJ,  SG3. 

J,  U»  CBEhnLie,  q,  of  Bueland,  nira, 


D,  S36,  SStJ  I  I 


a  Phiflp  ol 


BfKry  HtiurC,  q-  ot  Scotlnad,  married  Ptbe 
cLi  It.  of  Fnuico,  K!li  relga,  838i  ai< 
cuUoa,  839, 

*'^moQ*E^c!2j^^i^"l™"'  367 
Ellglllh]BrliKiiiBiiluiiim»lCDtitrDl,a6B 
DUD  wunnto  sg&lnsl,  861. 

Haauiello,  82T. 

MuarfBld,  battls  of,  ISO. 

MubuD,  Mn. ,  184,  4Sb. 

MaiDD,  JotaD,  grmol  of  MstIbiu,  29S,  396. 

Uuon  taken  from  the  Trsnt,  Mi,  567. 

b0llH<>,a6T  :  eiecuUoD  of  Quakeie,  36ft 
re»iim€d  ioiemnienl  "'»'■'''•>■  358 

•m'  InaiHDi,  418  i  idopUon  o 


on,48Li  I 


D,  432. 


.,  460,  461,  4B2. 467,  4T3 ;  muterl j 

t,  4T3. 

u.  116 ;  dethionsd,  IIT  ;  rvetored, 


HitCliiu  GoirlauB,  k 


Msientlue.  Roman  emp.,  IGS,  159. 
MailiDianiu,  1G8. 16B. 

^Btel'kw."      ^    *■  "      'J J™" 

Haiimllian,  emp.  of  Meilco,  604. 

Haiimilian  I.,  emp.  of  tbe  H.  R.  B.,  mar- 
ried heirm  oI  Burgund;,  2£»:  hcurb 
aucrwuion  of  Hungary,  279 ;  nlgii,  30a ; 


Ramanemp.,  165,  laa. 


Uayon  of  th«  pftlace,{>rjglDof  tlieirpover. 
1S1,  188,  1S4 ;  wmpaied  with  Uie  stio- 


Haaarln,  in  thirtr  yean 
of  the  pope,  825 ;  hia  a 
dealh,  Sm. 

Muepp^,  396. 
Hwile,  gen,,  GfiS. 
Heokle^urg,  226,  816. 

lia,'  ro™lt  I 

.jphy,  24i  i-.j «_j., 

ToLl  HuppreMed  by  Sargon,  ] 
UDdei  FhraDrles.  16,  £5  ;  ^sdti 


r«loi«il,  £8 ;  iDinail 


Mehemed  Ali.  nrolt  of,  491,  531. 
Joined  'to,  S&;    Frederic  of  Meii 


U«mphia,  La  Lower  E^pt,  2  ;  worahlp  ot 

Ptali,  3;  Cambyeei  io,  K. 
Moaa,  fliBt  k.  of  Iteypt.  3,  4. 
Mendo»,Ti«H,,,Sy: 
.Meokaun,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 

Uen»bUioff,  410,  60g. 

Hele^O'onoded,  iVS ;  BBpn 


in,  203. 


:T  at,  ISO; 


la  of,  SI  6. 


Uarcy,81^ 
ffaigentlielm, 
Ueif   lake,  e 

UennaadB,  dyoasly  la  LydlL  21, 

170;  defeat' ayVlu^  ITS;    i'lanke  no- 
der,  181  i  lupanadtd  by  the  Cainiintt 


Uecseberg.  196.  a. 

Berwan  &.,  last  Ommiad  oaliph,  IS 

Ueeebieh,  k.  ol  Oaul,  88. 

Muopotamia,  Roman  pnr.,  1G3. 

Ueeealina,  ISO. 

MeMana.  M,  109. 

lte»ieniaD  waio,  I.,  II.,  61 ;  111.,  fiS 

nets  Incognita,  3S9. 

lleUnrue,  battle  of  the,  IIT. 

deloiifo.  Ui  Ubariee,  In  India,  54S 


HeteUu,  I.  CeelUiu,  detnti  HUdrnlMl 
u),  Q.  CBCilliu,    In 


e,  134. 


y,i34. 


U  the  coagttft  of  Piuue,  476 ; 
I,  4S2 ;  ot  Oarlslwd.  487 ;  haul 
-Diemtliii  nrCv.  191  :  drlnin 
«iiiui,493. 
,eof,30e  ■ 


HeU,  eleae  ot,  kl6,  GM,  ElS. 
Meiiau.  aignditJon,  603, 583. 


|>,U4. 


wHc  witb  U 


MlchlguKd 
lliolpn,lZe. 


llilui"«ptoKdX'fl 
BBrbvoaaa  Kiid  de 


liilt4lT,S2;  in  Britain,  176. 

MillHlmo.  battle  ij,  168. 
Hilo.g.  Anniiu,  laS, 
UllUwteB,  !S  I  M  HuUhoD,  ET. 
— —   -\ii,389, 

EMDilT.  2ia.  31S,  241. 

Im,  battle  »[,  406. 

Vtcb,  k.  of  Kgypl,  S. 

;  d jniutj  in  Chin*,  US, 
■wtB  sdmlltBd  to  Uaioo,  566. 
a,  k.  ot  CnM,  18,46. 
>t*at.  18. 

o,  loid.  EOT.  na.  Id  tndls,  £41. 
idDt.H.,  llf. 
lit,  F«Cer,  SS8. 
'n,43,48  43  49. 


MltbTiditic  wtrt 


.,lZ9iU.,132;llL,lSi. 


dolike'eM,  609,617. 
dompeBOc,  ImpeachniflE 


Moimie,  Jmim,  iB0,651, 

Mens  ncei,  96,  08. 

Monluiie,  prMeedinga  sp^DBt,  842,  887. 

HDdtainie,  Michul^. 

Uontciaiii,  421,  432. 

Moutugle,  lord,  340. 

HcnUbello,  battle  of,  602. 


«;=;;€■£■ 

eo(,4B0. 

(,621 

633, 

MonIesQnieu,  448. 

•Sf"' 

m 

Monll'hery,  b.«i;  0 

m 

kontpellier,  OS. 

Ilontnuil,  settled  bjUoiionaea 

Jloiilrose,  in»niuisnf,plolasii 

828. 

re,30a;ni> 
.ptuml  b7 

MtiiBjU, 

r^ 

,  ..1    *.. 

U. 

S'^ 

«,  2DB  ;  bj  J 
InnuU,  2T« 

CifioD,  S57. 
ethtx,  20e,  2W. 
Sir  Tbomu,  3S6. 

(n(  Gnaw),  conqnend  bj  Tnrki, 

ii^,4eb,4^,  4ee,  47T. 


Horgart™,  battle  of,  St7. 

HurEcn,  206,  229. 

Monilngton,  loid,  »0T.  gen.  In  II 


Mowbrav,  conipincy  of,  370. 
Miiiii™0;.h  I.,  caliph. isi 

llughal  empire,  founded,  SG3 


UuhAmiDcd  Obarl,  Sit,  Sll ;  Stub,  142; 
Tughink,  141. 

MUhlborg,  bVltle  of,  ffl6. 

llilhldor?.  battle  of,  »7, 

IluHhtu  Puha.  G^. 

JIuiDniiuI,  122. 

llUnchengrali,  4»l,ei». 

Munda,  battLe  of,  143. 

WUngei,  Thomns,  WO. 

UuiiTi;h,S12,  492. 

Hunicipil  eorpontiona  reform  ut.  Ml. 

Mlimdeh,  410,  411. 

Wunro,  mijor,  444. 

Ullniter,  anabiptiits  [s,  S04;  negolietloag 

for  peace  at,  316. 
Miirad,  I,,  lultan  of  the  Tnrlu,  278;  V., 

depoMil,  521. 
^)||nt,  400,  487;  g.d.  of  Berg,  468  ;  k.  ol 

Naplai,  470;  driien  from  Naplei,  484; 

Murray,  e»rl  of,  regent,  888. 

Ham;,  lord  Oeone.  438. 

Mucten,  bstlle  of.lwa. 

Mu»,  1^. 

Muthul.  battle  of,  126. 

Wutlna,  founded,  113;  bailie  o(,  35,  144. 

Muliny  mot,  8S8. 

Uuteu-Uilo,  3S,  662. 


MtIe.  battle  ol.  110, 146. 
M^ooneeut,  battle  of,  119. 
Mysia,  ID,  21. 

Nabi.,  80.  119. 
Nabonetua,  k.  of  Babylon,  1 
Nabopolaflflar,  k.  of  ^bjloi 
Naehod,  battle  of,  fi09. 
Nadir  sUta,  inTudee  India. 
NifBle,  battLe  of,  2B0. 
Na«por.r»J»of.Hl. 
N^ara,  battle  of.  269. 
Naner.  battle  of,  262. 
Nangia,  battle  ol.  480. 


tionary  tribunal  01,464. 
Nantwicli,  battle  of,  m. 
Napata.  kingdom  of,  b. 

Napier)  lord,  HI. 

Nj,piee(jtr  aiollj),  Mpantted  from  Sirilj, 
under Charlw ol  Anjou.  IK;  ctHHiuered 
byCharleeVIII.,362;bj  Alphoniioot  Ai^ 
agon,  263 ;  bj  Utule  Xtl.  and  FerdlnsDd, 
SI8  ;  rerolt  of  Manulello,  327 :  eedeil  br 
AaaDia  In  Bpsio,  898,  416 ;  Uu>><erR>d 


ararre, 'oTlirin,'2o5;  jMnna,  helrm  oL 
marries  Philip  IV.,  2S4;  Charlei  the  Bad 
H.  of,  2B3 ;  In  the  llameuDt  ware,  821. 

STigatlon  act,  376;  repealed,  613. 


r,  447,  440. 

ioden,  batlls  of,  «)U,  HKtL  VS. 

end,  battle  of,  132,  IB3. 
L....U.  k.  ol  R(7pt.  0.  11,  le. 
Nelson  al  Abouklr,  400:  at  Tialaisai,  tSI 


uered  bi  CUiHse,  4U. 

inB,con»ol,llT. 
up.,  160, 161. 
tmp.,  m 

HniiiUon  by  Uw  honBs 


830 ;  indepcndancB  reeogaind, 


__.„_._.!    "" 

887;   «tll 
Anuterdam   loac,  mg 

iph   fl,,    408;  "tnui 


expelled,  479;  I 


It  the  N 


;    BeLgii 

Ntuchftul.  gi™i  lo'pruiBim,  898;  toBti- 
thief,  4B8;   «i  p'     ■     ■■  '       ■ 

Pnueia,  4S!;   u 
8wl4  confederacy, 


»,492ii 


■,41G. 


ly  of  VBrdnn,  iST. 


'n  Albion,  tPfil, 
S9 ;  »ui,  gnuit«d 

7  Engllah,  ^,  ^ 


adHl,  2S3 ;    captured 


New  EngUDll,  nuDed,3B4;  pmldenc;  sf, 

381 ;  Indlui  hsalilltlu  In,  bl. 
NewForeet.SSO. 
Ke>loimdlaiid,diMD>erT, 284,387;  ailliert 

t(A«apoaeii«ioiiot,2f»;  iiunt  of  a  p&rt 

to  air  Geo.  CklTerC,  299. 
Kew  Fnnce,  Fiench  HntenwDte  In,  299; 

nuM  eitcnded  Co  the  tut,  864,  866  ; 

ceded  to  England,  421. 


f,  S57 :  DniDD  mill 

I  Berkeley  uid  Csr- 
ndioe,  S61 ;  dlvldfid 


Newton,  Hue,  3SB.  SS9. 
Nan    York,    nnme    of    t 


1  BBelnkd,  859:  gar.  An 
gai.  Fletcher,  362  ;  gOT. 

f  with  the  Iroquois,' 418;  . 


Ntcholu  v.,  antl-pnpe,  847. 
Nictu,  66-67;  puce  Df,  66. 
Nicnniedei,  k.  of  Bilhynift.  ' 


.kltAhPr.  oS  MDbten^ro,  G21. 

ile",  bittS'  or'tfl'e^MO,  588. 

lmwei^pe.c^or^."'     ' 
neteen  propoallton.,  B47. 

14  ;  nptored  bf  Oyuwe,  15, 26 ;  botUe 


Nium  ul  Hulk,  448. 

notti,  88,  sa. 

No«lll«,  Ticomte  de,  460. 
Nobility  Id  Rome.  iOl.  102;  a.1 
Fnmce,  463  ;  new  nohilltj,  461 

Nobunw^  866,  sea. 

NolBseTJlle,  battle  of,  GL6. 
NoU,  billle  of,  119. 
NoUendort,  b«ttle  o(,  477,  478. 
"— "- "-Dioa,35S. 


in.  886. 


if,  318. 


(oricuni,  I4S,  167. 
lormind;,  settled,  i 
U,.X&;   duke  mi 


Si, 

»u^ 

BcUon  Id 

4%;  k 

647. 

Horthco 

,el 

Stifford 

U&, 

ention,  462   463. 

.wo^Sle 


North  Omnin  Contcdnstlin.     Su  Oo- 

NDitfameB,  won  wUb  Chulu  tha  Omt, 
196  (  nngu  In  Fniua  uid  Oermmy, 
19S,  201 ;  isulad  (n  Italj.  198. 199,  ^ ; 
xirgt  ot  Pull,  201 :  KtUemnit,  Su2 :  in 
■i^Sl^  903, 304, 90S ;  conquon  ol  Eng- 

NntbumWIud,  d.  ot,  336 ;  «.  ot,  270,  2T1. 
Northambite,  klnsAom  of,  ITS,  i;»,  ISO. 
Morwu,  evlj  bliAoi;  to  1103,  308  ;  tram 
dnih  ot  Uuniu  Baitod  (n  oolon  of  CtU- 
■■'^^"    —      B  1634,273,361; 


NoTu^  betUa  of,  ^9.  488. 4B4. 

der,  aBsj^SPosdai  to  Englud,  3 

422,  439 ;  fUhxrlu  iu,  432. 
Nofgorod,  208,  277. 
VoTf,  battle  of,  461. 
NuIlUtaUon  pioeluutloa,  663. 
Num&  PompUliu,  k.  of  Rdoh,  88. 
KuiaHiti&,  deatrnctkia  ot,  123. 
NuDHriaDiu,  Bomui  omp.,  1&& 
irualdta,  (Uvideil  bctwem  Boccbiu  i 

Gkudi,  131, 127, 142. 
NunmbnK,  pwca  ot,  303  :  fortiHsd  a 

of,  312. 
Njmphenburg,  tlliaace  of,  401. 


OktM,  Tltu^  plot,  881 ;  trial,  383 ;  pardon, 

Oittu  ol  kllcgiuw  mnd  tapmuej,  383. 
Obelisks,  3. 

Ocmmpo  elreumuTlgatei  Cabs,  284. 
OuMsioiiKl  oonfariDlt;  kct,  brooghl  In,  438, 

4S4;  pu»d,43G:  npeil^,  43t! 
rvfTi-liBriBO. 

C.  Julius  Ccnr  :  nfeotlationi 

if^^";  war  Willi 


with  tha  Maale.  lU  ; 

Ubi  FKvlTes  tbe  wi 

Efl.las  Pompflusand ,  .„ ,  _... 

rulei,  147.     Sei  AngusluB. 
OdBiBthiu,  167. 
Odln,lS4,  ISfi. 
Odo.b.  of  Bdjeui,  228;  e.ol  P«di.    Sk 

Eudes. 
OdoTskec,  nilsc  of  Itily.laS,  173;  otbt. 

Ihiown  bT  Thaodoili:,  174. 
Odiiawu)  4]. 
lEiUpuB,  46. 

IBDaua,  k,  ot  Atbena,  U. 
ODophTU,  bsltft  of,  63. 
Offn,  k.  oIMsreia,  180. 

Oglelhorpa,  Jbows,  mKIsb  G™r^  418, 

Oblo  idmlttad  lo  tha  Ualon,  549. 

Olili)  UumptDj,  419, 420. 

Olii  Hunger,  k.  of  Dennurk,  206. 

Oliit,  k.  of  Danmuk,  287  ;  ot  Nocnsr,  240. 

Olnf,  St.,  k.  of  Nonmv,   209;  Tnetelje, 

BM  k.  ot  Norwi".20Bj  TiJgnMttni,  k. 

ol  HoTwmj,  W8,  a». 


lymplM.  J7. 
IrnthiK  omtlon 


■t,  408 ;  ntga  of,  4IH. 


of,  K  ;  nrolt  snd  to 


Oni»r,  182.  \92. 
Odu  Pubs,  499. 

Ommiwli  Dbi^DHl  tba  allpbat«,  189 :  o 
thrown  bf  AbbMtde«.  1^  fouHlMI 


L£V,  niiLiaja  Ol  \uio  oiienil,  uu,  001- 

intrtra.  PiiniHlrj   626. 

lomenuB,  baltleof,  ISl, 

uooe  lor  the  goTemmeat  at  (be  taiil- 


parlUmant,  347. 
Imbro,  peuc  ot,  474. 
lr«on  idmlttod  to  the  tTnion.  66S 

du7  dacided,  S4S,  660     '      '     " 


Orford  (ndm.  R 


«ll),i; 


,654. 
eaWllllunn 


ttor^of  I^'llogue  887;  creUej 
Mul  ot  Ortoid,  impeuhKl,  888. 

Orkners,  eonon. 
OilHDiits,  680. 
OrlwDi  beSeged  bj  A 
260 ;  up.  <9  Buignr 


lof,aiB. 


idj,  181 ;  toUle  <^ 

Orl«n>,d.  of,mnnlend,269:  daMh,  639; 

Ouun  of,  conepirulei  of,  326,  326, 866; 

Philip  of.  r«gen(,  446;   Philip  £^111^ 

460;  eieeutloaof,46G. 
OrlesDB,  house  ot,  etrite  with  Burgnndj, 

%9;   l^D>l>e•  to  the  throne  in  Sauce, 

817 ;  sgkin  in  1S3D,  489,  5SS ;  aipallad, 


Onnuid.     Set  Ahurunaidii. 

Orodei  I.,  k.  of  Putbla,  30. 

Onloi,  631. 

Oebome,  lii  Tbomu.     Sti  DubJ,  S80. 

Oemu  i.,  278 ;  Puh*,  62S. 


Oelend  East  India  < 


larged,  199.     5h  Ai 


n  ol,  194 ;  B 


.woSle 


Oftrcwolhi,    Brr 'Etit  GaOa. 
OstroTenks,  laille  of,  *»0. 


Otlocar,  iL.ofBohemiLZU. 

Oodttmrde,  t»niB  Dt,  m,  436. 

Oudb.  proTince  fal  IndiB,  22;  nndsr  the 

Ountu,  24;  mdspendanci  ol,  443:  u- 

nexitlDD.  S4a. 
Oudlnot,  4i&,  477,  480. 
OTwdo,  38a 

Oturbur;,  ^  thomu,  341. 
OiidlueNuo,  P.,S3,14e. 
Oibrldn,  tmtr  of,  M9. 
Oienalwnui,  Aul,  313,  S14, 315. 
Oifocd.  Hrnumnt  of  Clurlei  1.  at,  348. 
Olfoid.  e.  of  (Hu-If;),  lord   high    Ereu., 

436^  diiiiilwl,43&;  impcuhed,  43T. 


yami'  WW,  310;  dl>WDn  of,  SIS;  mp 

o"370;°Ln'i^w"o('iliB  B.y^M  .'.1^ 

«»[oti,406. 

Pidrntine  8,  T. 

Psliku,  bulls  of,  603,  S«2. 

lUluUiu,  Id  Inlud,  39. 

401;   .ll<U«'wltli  Tuft.y,  499;    f^ 

.SSF'"^""''"'- 

PaloAlU,l»ittleoI,S64. 

P^l^l.'b&ttLuor.  EE3  443. 
Psononta,  Roman  pro..,  14B,  16T. 

P»n<.m.ui:,17,20;  battle  of,  HI. 

iw"'4lfi.' 

PapMj,  origin,  176i  foundation  of  it»MO- 

«,  213-217;  contest  wit 
InnoMntni.,2a3;Qtcj 
ith  Frederic  II., 224.  X» 
5,735;  Adriin  IV.  ^le 


r^iT 


■upetiorlly,   351; 
iiisb  uptiTlty  ip 


Giegocr  Xni.,  nfonnol  alpiHUi,32; 
dispute  with  Ilenrv  VIII.,  331 ;  bull  &[ 
porlJonlDg  the  uD-llHcoTeied  portloDi  a 


.p Ilenrv  vni.  Mf     ■ 

irlJonlDg  tb 

^;  Flui'vi„M^bj'l'^FreD^?4^'| 
cDoeordiC  of  1801,463;  Pim  VIl.,Hi»d 
by  Ntpoleon,  473;    receives  (he  ptptl 

in    Komu   sipprtiMii    by    tfrenc'h,  4931 

U)2;VBU«n  council   p>pallllf»llthllltl': 

Ish^,  6ia  ;  guanuUe  (or  the  ^,\w  ; 
content  with  luly,  FmnlK,  SwilHrUnd, 
631;  LeoXUL.m 

Hadldk  ohti^ned.  Z^;  inlependenl  of 
the  empire,  263;   liecliaiog  pnMperitj, 


•ritiiitkly,402;  piti 
prQt«ct«d  by   It&iy,    uuo :    i 
§etri  ahio  incorporated  sis. 


_,p.trin.™ioinPrtHtnh- 
llaiy,  603; 

■ed,6i8. 

.,379. 


PiphlBgDutii,  21 

Papin,  Denig,  4!id. 

Pspirius  Carbo,  136,  137, 180, 181 ;  CHreor, 

m 

P«plBtidlB»bllnKact,381. 

Pappenhelm,  311,  £12. 

Pbtmuby.  iliBooVErv  of,  386 :  rule  of  Fnn- 
cia,  4^. 

Paris,  Latetis  Parlalonini,  occopied  by  La- 
bienug,  139;  eoun-camp  of  Uhlldeberl 
I.,  181 ;  ilcge  by  Otio  II..  196;  siege  by 
the  NorthmeD.ail ;  capital  of  tkc  Fracli 
monarchy  (hi  laon),  202;  enCranca  of 
the  alliei,  481 ;   Kcond   eapture,  484  ; 

latfoD,  &19';  seoond  siege,  ^30.    '^("aiso, 

ParU,  peace  nt  1768,  422.  439  ;    of  1783, 
43t.  441 :  between  Sweden  add  Fnnee 
486 ;  closing 


le  Crimi 


nx,  ko. 


without  couseotof  p.,  illegal,  260;  BrKt 
perfect  p.,  237;  separation  into  two 
houses,  ass :  the ''good  p.,"  Ibe  "wdd- 

of  commoaB,  371 ;  giand  pro'CJitatloo 
843;  petition  of  right,  348,  scone  In  the 
commoDs.  M8 ;  no  p.  for  11  ^^eus,  344  ; 

846;  "BoDip.''' 876;  '"BueboDe's  p.)" 


bTS;  long  p.  dSBolTed.  S^ 
lU  UAdij,  378,  n. :  "CO 
373;  "aiiUvr  p.,''878;  . 
383 ;  am  trknnuJ  p.,  SS 
Omt  Briula.  4S1 ;   6nt 


iteulloQ  p..  I  PeuiiuuLicuDpiuigor  UcUIellu.UT. 

first   p.  „1  .  r«iilDBuls  U'or,  4n,  bS7. 
ptMlDiil   p.,  I  I'enn,  Wllliim,  360.  877, 


nltwd, 336;  nform  u(,  MO ;  uiniui 
jenuiided,  512:  property  quiUflaiUon 
lUttaad,  Jtwa  *dmilt«d,  Sil  leCorm  ut, 

iment  pf  Fnnu,  eip1(iliied,2H ,  mlod 


ftorediHOL  Again  abolii<hinl,41i. 

PBtltammtoI  Oennany.493-41rS. 

PumiceiledUSpwiiBhBourbDas,  403,416^ 
ORlBd  to  Fnnu.  4fl3 ;  ^FeiitnNipalcon'a 
wlto,  ^1  \   IncorponUd  nith  SaJdioiA, 


FutbenoD,  bidlt,  61:  bloimap.Ue. 
P»rtlieiiopiBwi  republio,  kingdom  ol  Suplot 

tnnstormed  lata,  460 ;  ibolifhed,  161. 
^Rhll,  on  (he  plaUau  of  Inr ,  24  ;  revolt 

subdued  by  I^riia,  W ;   geography  of, 


Fartillon  of  Fruul*  pivpgMd,  104, 
PKlilim  treilies,  39^ 
Puctul  11.,  pope.  201;  III.,  231, 
Putellteb,  isS,  ISO.  196.  199. 
PuntowlU,  peace  of,  397. 
Punu,  eonientloD  o[,  306,  817, 
Fsikul.  394.  S9S. 

FBtclckna,  oriKiD,  ^  nil  {  confilctli 

iuiB,96,9f'97,'lM°i™tl'a  ne 

oBoea,  101. 
Piul  1.  tsar  of  Ruaidi,  422, 1G9,  V 
Paul  IV.,  pope,  327. 
raullua,  L.  SmilmB,  112;    cniiauj, 


I,  3;   battl<  of,  7,3Tj   taken  bj 


Pe^uignj.  peace  ol,  271. 
Pequol  war,  287. 
Perceial,  £37. 
Percj,  Hanj  (Hotqmt),  370. 

Pin  U  Chai^,  381. 
PergamDn,  kingdom  of,  T8, 121, 
Petfclaa,   rival  of  Cimou,  63;    admioi 


Perpetual  peace,  319. 

Penla,  gMgraphy,  24 
revolt  unaerCjrue,; 


religion,   21,  9G; 
1  to  ParUiia,  SOi 


1.,  Il'„  M:    UI.,  68;  IT., 


IB  Niger,  UE. 

M3,641. 

of  Angon,  220;  III.,  27fl;  IT, 


Pijtion,  151. 454. 
Petllion  of  RiKbt.  313, 
Petiaccc,  FnaiwBCD,  263 


..,Sk 


Pstre.  b-tber,  3S4. 


30;  IV 
PbmortM,  16, 26.' 


Ltlactwd  bj  AutDulBS,  SO.  m 


I,  ancuusd,  42!>; 
ainiDmanmt,beO. 
Pblladalphii,  bnmiu  ol  Iha  hfgsl*,  649. 

Philip,  d.ol  Aojon.  '  Sa  Philip  V.,fe.  of 

mihd.  of  Aiutris,  263, 

,e  Bold,  d. 

_   ._,J6B. 
Ftiillp  I.,  k.  oJ  Frmcn,  3M, ; 

gmiu,  crundc.  ^;    Bdi 

reign,  226 ;  liitrignei  i^iiie 

Eoglud    232 ;    troubLe  or' 

2S6;  m.,((rHard/,26*-,IV. 

\.,U  Long.XA:  Vl,,2a7. 
I'hilip,  lADdgr.  of  HesM,  304, 
Philip,  k.  of  Mindonii,  Tl ; 

witb  Jtonw,  116,  118;  witi 

PblliD,  d,  of  Oilwie.    Sm  Or 
Philip  II.,  k.  ol  Spdn.  wbi 

II.,  at  Fmaoa,    321:    clain 

crowa,  824;  ndgn,  880;  1 

331;  V.  eWmurgedbyLoi 

ai:ed  Is  ^in,  893;  claic 

Philip  at  8u&blB.  emp.  of  t 

Philip,  kinc,  iDdi&n  ahlef ,  S£l 
FhlliphsDKh,  bailie  ot,  atli. 
Pbllippi,  funded,  71;  bstile_ 

144*''""  "'"'    °"'  ' 

Fhlllppiu  Acabn,  Romui  emp. 
Phlliallnea,  7,  8,  U, 

Pbilomelun'.^""' 

Fhilopameii.  80. 

Fbipi,  ail  Wat.,  goy.  ot  Mui. 

Phoomig,  19,  26. 

Phoeion,  70.  ^9. 

Phnbldu,  lO. 

PhiEbiclB.  PhiEiilcisDi,  eipeditiolit  of  Btt- 
mttta  I.,  &;  nr  ot  PBUaethlfe  '  "' 
■objwt  la  Tlglslh-FllMer  I.,  14; 

TJ™.  18;  loandRtlon  oJ  Cunhiig, 
decline  ot  Phcenlciiii  cities,  19 ;  b 
(o  AMjrii,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Peni 

mles,  20;'"nl»iiu  iiBtiva  "lilere 
Peteln,  26,  17  ;  P.  retuM  10  luniKt  C 
sm  ngiliwl  CKTthtige.  27  ;  moll 
pnMed  by  Artaienu  III.,  2» ; 
Titlted  BilUlD,  37. 

l.,29j  II.,80;iU.,anIwmrwiUi 


B,  416,  467. 

Poland  under  Ibe.  277. 

Hint,  818,  SI4.    SicS 

n,  81,  S3,  141. 

11,466,466,469,466. 


mgar  ot  Iirea,  195,  196;  llonry  II 
nd  frederio  Ba^baroMa,  2T9-222 ;  'Sni 
82;    under 'dukei  ol?«v(y,  821;    nhi 


•  Auitrts,  483  ;  n>- 

eipelled,  6U2, 6UJ. 

B,326. 
;  deelmtloD  462. 


a  PloHDun, 

j'i"grima,2B4, 

Hlpay.&blBSol 

Piueioio,  psdfMtioQ  ol,  STI. 
"■  '    ■     ■  pan,  3.i6. 

Flpin,  d'Ueiintal,  188 ;  'the  Sm»ll,  k.  of  iLa 

Franks,  175,  164. 
Pineut,  loitiSed,  68,61,64;  blockade  o!, 

68,70. 
Pirates,  wu  tgiintt.  1^. 
Msa,  conquered  bj  Genoa,  2SS;  council 

Bala'lratuB,  64. 
E^uria,  battle  ot,  137. 

441 ;  first  uimlnistn^n',  442,  636  ;  mr:- 
ondadmiiiiit»tlon,536!  deittb,63i. 
Plus  II.,  pope,  263  ;  Vi  ,  407  i  VII.,  con- 
aecnted  Napoleon  I.,  466;  imprisoned, 
4T3  ;  returned  lo  Roma,  182  ;  IX.,  at- 
tempted refDrmi  of ,  492 ;  death, 524. 


a,  90,  91,  92;  adml 

;   one  plebeian  eoDI 
«ncd  to,  101, 107. 


604  £> 

Fle'iu,  captnn  of,  E33. 

Pliniu",  Ilie  BLder,  161 

Pllalcniul.  SSL 

"  rion-FJoQ,"  *S6,  631. 

ria-^irn, sir  Bdwnd, S9a 

riunkelt.  eucutlpn  of,  332 

I'lymoutli,    counciL   of,  391;   inmmflBre 

I-bmonth  Comiiiui;,291,  SaS. 

PwshoiitM,  zarT^ 

Fuischwiit,  tinnliUce  of,  i7S. 
(Black  Prinee)  36*. 


F.  KD  elecUve  monucV,  S5^  :  elector  of 
HsxDDj,  k.  of  P.,  873  ;  npublie,  371 ; 
SUdIhIsiu,  k.,  396:  truce  of,  W ;  utll 
of  Ihc  Fol^Hb  (uccHBian,  398,  ill;  flnt 
diTialon,  411;  Hoond,  413;  third,  414; 
kingdom  of,  4B8 ;  rotolution  1b,  4B0. 

Pole,  UIcllMld«U,Ura. 

Pole,  R^luld,  cud.,  8B&,  S88. 

Follgniw  minlttrr,  63T. 

Polk,  JaDM  K.,  661. 

Polleptis,  tattle  ftt.lTL 

Polo,  Msieo,  343, 383. 

Pol^cntai  ot  Sumo*,  T. 

Polyenotiu,  01. 

FoljapercliDn,  76. 

£14 :  glr'nn  to  Sweden  sod  BTSodcuburgl 
3ia ;  lost  bj  awed™,  Hither  P.  giren  to 
Piiigd&,S9d;    mtbcr  P.  ceded  la  Deo- 

tk,179:  loPrnasI      '" 

jadoDr,  DurquLw  i 

leil,  33. 151. 

131 ;  WM 


leaped  to  Spda.  143 ;  repulsed 
uiesar,  i43;  treaty  with  trluBiTir  '■■ 
defeated  and  died,  146. 

Fence  de  Leon,  ^4. 

PonJicherri,  143. 

I'ontutowski,  lis. 

Pontefract,  cestleof,  370. 

Pontiiie,  conspiiscy  "t.HS. 

PontiflCM,  coUere  Dt.  96. 

PoutluB  GaTlu3.^06,m 

Pont UB,  kingdom  of,  13;  flmt  Mlthridatk 
war,  139;  second,  1^;  third,  IM;  F. 


Popllllus  Lseiua,  131. 

Poplicola,  L.  Vaierlui, 
Pppp<u  %iblaa,  160. 


eundy,  310;  hu  sou  becomea  king  ot 
Portn^.  i6.  ,•  P.  reichea  ite  greateil 
power,  dlHCOverlee,  and  nttlementl,  376, 

W3,  3B8:  house  of  Bragania ;  earth- 
quake of  Liabcn,  416;  refusee  to  join 
contlneqteJ  evEtem  ;  Decupled  by  French, 
4T0 ;  peninsula  war,  171  inTolu(iiHi,48S. 
•oteii*to°il3,lli''' 


beroi,12a';  pro-pratoB 

^^Tof"  Charles  VII.,  1 

Fngue,  t>U(le  of,  4U';  • 
congreia  at,  476 ;  peaoe 
Terfltj  of,  fonnilod,  "■ 


noked,  260;  ot 

impKitat,  SeS; 
f,  811, 610;  mu- 
tt in'cudiish  lao- 


Pretldent,  enngemene  with  the  Little  Bait, 

661. 
P»HbDrg,anU-Jewlili  riots,  626;  peace  of. 


Pre^toI^  battle  of,  137. 

Preston  Pans,  bMtle  of,  SSI,  133. 

Pretendor, old  F,,187!  70angP.,188. 


Prie,  marqulBe  de,  416. 
Prim,  murdered,  613. 
Prince  Bdwani's  leiand.  38 

Frlncetoa,  battle  ct!  US. 

collMe  at,  419. 
Pring,  Harttn,  2M. 
Printftw,  InTenlion  of,  311,  363, 2i9. 
PiobUB,  itoman  emp..  167. 
Pi«»nBuli.   the  first,  105;    prgoniai 

proTinces,  133. 
Prcpettlua.  S.,  118. 
Property  quallBeaUon  alwliglied,  GU. 

Pro-pnotora,  133,  ' 

Froecriptlons,  under  Snlla,   183;   mi 

the  Mcond  triumvirate,  llo. 
Protectorate  In  Bogland,  376. 
PnUstant  union,  9)8. 

Prddence,  foundation  cl,  S9T. 
ProTidenee  Plan tatlonn.DharteToC  sea 
ProvlsiwiB  of  Oifoid,  331. 
Fruilas,  73, 130. 


d«T>.  nllDquisbea  olalmii  upon  OraDge  to 
Fnii<w,3B3;  shuIooi  r»m  SHeden,^; 
P.  under  Fndarlc  the  QnU,,  ta6-40S ; 
clilDia  onm  SileelB,100;  pnpgHd  pstti- 
Uon  of  P.,  4M !  EUest*  ntotusd,  M6 ; 
BbuflS  Id  the  putllidn  at  Polud,  411, 
413,  114 ;  jDlai  first  cwLICiDD  igAltut 
Fnoco,  4K1;  alUanu  wltli  enElsnd, 
4Sfi;  pace  of  Bul«,  467:  indenmillat 
tionH   4SS:  tmly  with  Nupoleon,  m  \ 

468 ;  wM-  wUh'Fnuicofls':  pe«e  of  TU- 

4ni  ™of  lih8nillon,476;  congrBM  of 

-~    re«i™  S-»rb«Ictan,486i 

I  :  uniKd  Landing,  493 ;  ap- 


TtonDB,  482 ;  mxitee  3- 


Hon.  497: 
WUliun  I 


';  king 


Ai»lrU,GOT-510;  Luiei 
dI  PruHla  Gernun  «np 
ril  marries,  Ci^ ;  al 


1SS2,6%. 
Pnith,  peue  of  ttu,  S9G. 
Pt;iii»,  WllUam,  344. 
PrTtulu,  ££. 
Pumetfalk,   ki,    of    ^Tpt 

■gsliut  iiKjrii,  6,  15;  II. 


le  St.  21,  26. 

kings  of  Bgypt,  II,  aO,  74,  J6, 


Pnblii:  pes».  SOO. 
Pnblillu.  Phllo,  102, 106, 
Pnguhoff  412. 


HI,  24,  241 :  tniieud,  640. 
Msilmui.  Ibe. 

In  Amerlcn,b96 ;'  In  Englud,  S16. 


Pjdmi,  b"ttle  of,  120. 
pTgmMton,  of  Tvn,  18 
Pyio..  86. 
P^m,  JobD,  H.  P..  84 


ittle   of,  4TB; 
Df  BriBiIn.  37. 


IDS ;  dHth, 


S  Klde  I 


87,  lOT. 

quul^pl<  sliiance.  89).  427, 44£. 
Quietlionia  penwtiiK^122. 
Qaeslora  >ppoinKd,93;  (wo  mors 


Quaker 


299;  e 


d,  299 ;  taken  bf  the  Kertka, 
lured  to  Ibe  Bngliah,  422; 
rain  bj  Arnold,  127  i  hatlla 

wuntT,  434 ;  war,  868,  SES. 


1, 49^  4ft8. 


.  Anglia,  179. 


RsdinJu.k.  of  e 

Rntia,  1^,  167. 

Bal■^  deacrlpton  of  yinland,  281. 

Bagai,  battle  of,  263. 

Raglaa,  lord   6W. 

Bagnuok,  166. 

BiJlroade,  Inienfion,  48S;  In  the  rnit«il 

Slatet,  486, 662. 
Ram,  battle  of,  312, 

uuauccenful  wan  of  AnnuigKb  In'  8B9| 
Independent,  442. 


nwiL[lia,'^ttleDf,  ^434 
Ranue*.     Sia  Ramauu  II. 
Randolph,  Edward,  861 :  Ferton,  42S. 
Rapbaal,  Santl,  827. 
P^Mtadt,  pewx  of,  894 ;  congntsa  of,  K 

dlsKlalt(>n,4«l, 
Radsbon.    Ser  Regenabanr. 
Raneoui,  battle  of  402. 
Baialllao,  826. 
Rarenna,  imperial  neidenea,  161 ;    re 

denos  of  Theodore,  174 :  battle  of,  318, 
Redmlr,  162. 

RedproelCj  tnMr,  G4S,  GIS6. 
Kecolnage  act,  SS8. 
ReconnrucllDn  act,  66S. 
Redan,  ttoim  of  the,  601. 
Reform  act,  Brst,  S40 ;  Boolch,  640 ;  woe 


>;  Calrlu,  301 ;  In  Switur- 


HcidukBiniiicrgeilsbC.  800. 
Keiclub^,  Omnui.  Gil,  SW,  tS 
Helgb  Df  terroi,  4M. 
Hek^Qiti.  Inttle  of,  IM. 
Rvmlgliu,b.  of  Rbelnu,  174. 


piae.   tea;    J 
|69;  Pwtben. 


I  ecclciluUcum,  806. 310. 
of  tbfi  Bouibou,  481, 1S4, 
]«  StuuU,  s;s. 


of  1830,  489  :  Cmlrid 
Englisli.  I  •'-  —'  ■  ' 
l.,*17;  11 


'  :  i.;enir4U  jtrngnean,  (88  ; 
MT,  3:5;  11..3«4;  Prirnh, 
"eb.j.eaO; 

489 ; 'SEn^iri^s!  «4 V'ii^iM,  i9ft.  49B; 
£02;  Japunac,  663;    fWuA,  490,  606; 
PoTtaemsi.  488;  Souii  ^m(rHfl»,  188; 
^anuA,48e,  612. 
Reirolutionar;  tribunal.  463. 

ShnmpHipituB.     Sft  Rtuuessu  III. 


LnlM,  cDlODized  bj  Phoeaiciuis,  17.  41 ; 
Independent.  78:  Roman  pToviate,  T»i 
WW  Him  \mochas  III.,  119,  lao ;  of- 
lured  b;  PuaiHiu.  191 ;  giieD  la  ImigttCs 


rd  1.,  Cfflur-dB-tlon,  k.  of  England, 
ude,215;  imprisoned, 216;  reieued. 

;n  In  England,  Sffii  iTTaeol  27P; 


InlBtretlon,  325;   d.  of.  487 

27. 

urnnder  of,  AGS. 

I.  of,  276.    £«  Heniy  Til, 


Loonoks  iBloud.  colonv,  2S9. 
;obenot,  monler  ol,  «1. 
.oben  of  Belenoe,  m 


Rohart,  d!  0 


^T^-:, 


Robinson.  Jobn  2M. 
Rochamb«ii,  430,  462. 
Roebe,  marquis  d«  la,  290. 


.  Bni  tdmlnlBtratlon,  424, 440 ; 


Roland,  madamt^  eiooDtsd,  4££. 

Kolt,  2^8;  aiage  of  Puis  br,  201:  Hist  d. 

of  Normani^,  202. 
Bonun  repnbUc,  pioclaimed,  469  :   abol- 

lehiMl,  461. 
Romanow,  hoiue  of,  358, 874. 
Rome,  geograpby,  31;   religion,  84;  ofb^ 

nography,  86 1  origin,m;tbicaland  nal, 

37;  usUncg  In  l«end,  83;  [n  biatory, 

tion,  63;   patiiciani' and  pleb^ianx,  95; 

8r^I'equaHia'lJon''of  tbe  olJ  orf^r>| 
100  ;  Bamnile  and  Utio  wais,  104,  lOS 

Italy,  107 :  Punic  wm°  l!,  Jcs'J''?i!"ll3 ; 
Hannibal  in  Italv,  114-117  ;  Macxdonian 
Iran,  116,  118.  l»,  121  ;  varnKb  Anllo- 

of  Cra^mt.  121 ;  destmctim  of  Corinlh, 
122;  ptorinces  of  Rome,  122;  civil  dia- 
turbaocee,  (ha  Oiaccbl,  124  ;  Jngunbian 
war,  126;  Clmbri  and  Teutonea.  127; 
MitbiidaUn  nan,  129,  IBa,  134;  Harlua 

Sulla,  13^;  war  witb  tbe  ^Udialon,  133; 
wiib  Uie  pirates,  131 ;   orgaaliatloii  ol 


Blian,    15Si 


QBiTiwts,  1*5  ;  WM  lie 

emperor,  147;  Julians 

lu' emperor^  ipDolati 

CoDitutine,  l&S;lli^i 

em  empin,  lai  |  M\  ol 
pire,   162 ;   Feraisn  w& 

pin,  and  BuLern  Empi 

ucked  bT  Uuin,  1^1:  bj  the  ViihIsIe' 
17S  ;  Mit  o[  Ihe  pmuy,  175 1  Fipin  pt- 
trioiuB,  181;  CharlM  ->--  "-' ' 


the  FRDCta.  158,  i 


Moscow,  276 ,  hon> 

G«»l,  874 ;  w*™? 
pes«  of  NrBtoJI,  3 
HS:  Eliubeth  sue 
rrederic'i  frleDd, 
ueutna,  406;    -Kr 


I,   409; 


the  putitlon  of  I'Qland.  411,  413,  414; 

1^^;  E,iii7he»caDdc<wlVtionsg<iinit 
?[*nc8, 4«0;  BuwiuTiH  in  I»lj  ind  Swlt- 
urlsDd,  461;    Alxnudsr  1.,  463;  (liiil 

cKHlilion.lfir —-  " ■-  -"■ 

■Dce  witd  P: 


aim  oJ 


60S;  Mpluroc 
•t  Italy,  GO). 


IriBnople, 469 ;  rerult  in  Poland,  49U; 
UancB  oi  1B40,  4ttH  Inlw.anlion  In 
uniEMT,495;  Crimewi  wiir.499;  peace 
I'Bria,  601;  Turtiaii  Iroubl™,  621; 
u  wilh  Turkej,  622 ;  peu^e  ol  8sii  Bte 
no, 623;  coiigrM»  of  Berlin,  B24;  Alei- 
iderlll.,  6^^  Nihillfte,  £26. 


■Q«Ke,481. 
1»,  175. 
IK  ol  tbe,  272. 
%<  Snllj. 


>dlbu  AblWakmx.ll 


.,iiidepeoil»nt,624;tiag. 
^i.^ggua«e,lis. 

ly  Down,  baUIe  ol,  847. 

,'360. 

LJcbd-  of  AtrntrUi  349. 


Bndolf  I.,  ol  Hapebo^,  emp.  ol  H. 

lBlBii,a44;  II.,  reign,  BOB. 
Rodoll,  of  Bbeinleld,  <L  at  Swabii 

»Dtl.klnfl:  of  Genofuiy,  200. 
Rndo1flauTliH,ei6. 
Buel,  treaty  ot,  S6B. 
KuJluuuB,  102, 106. 
Kump  parllunent.  Id  England,  SS 

in  Oermanj,  499. 
Bupert,  counl  palstine.  260,  251. 
Bnpert,  pi.,  at  Edge1ilil,347;  at  i 

Moor,  MS ;  in  eabiDet,  m. 
Rnitb,  house  of,  276  3^ 

Bu<mil)loid,'eieeuted,  B82. 

Buueli,  ierd  John,  639;  home  sec,  640; 

Brat  minietrj  of,  54S ;  foreij 

earl  Runeil,  544;  second  ml 
Busua,  Sweden  subjugate  the  [ 

NnTgorDd,  aOS;  B.  undar  1 


Bigbaien,  cedsd  to  Rusxia,  32, 
Sigunium,  Biegeot,  113. 

8aTI,'l90.         ' 

St.  Albani,  billies  of,  272. 

-    'Idegonde,  SaO. 

uguKlino.cBstleof,  21^;  . 
irthol,jBiew,  uiKhl  ol,  321 
lair,  defeat  Df ,  647. 

St.  Esprit,  mission  ol,  S64. 
"-  "sliennedeiaTout  800. 


iiinUV-U>o;'t™^"of,  868,  ^4.  ' 
"--'  ■-"'    it,B72;  rBiin)ad,62e. 


fohn,  Oliier.Ml. 
John,  tinigbt.  of.  217. 

lu.t,  464,  ik 


ogle 


8t.8i.T 

ioj'oUWi. 

St.  Vincent, 

«led  to  Eiiglllll,  12 

Saliidin 

216. 

«,b 

Utl.o(,«i 

SftUml 

I»U1<  ol,  69,  S2. 

Saiiaa, 

HttIM 

BMoia 

K:''~'S 

%'"■ 

SMi«  iftir  ace,  4gL 

golli,  or  dKnciDi  prieMi, 
E&litborr.e.  ot,  m 


«deA  to  AiiBtiii,  4E2. 

oBriH,  7 1  cBpltkl  of  lAruI,  9 ;   captured 

ij  Si^cD,  10 ;  tributu;  lo  Auyilii,  14. 


I.,  lOfe;  III.,  106;  join  I^trhiui,  ro- 
onquend.  t08iieyaltiifl«cCuins,116; 
.tt«li  SoDw,  biu  uc  repulMd  b;  SulU, 


,  lOfe  ;  ill.',  H 
red.  t08in 
BODw,  but 

Do^  k.  ol  tlw  3lsTi,168. 

nun,  8. 

i.iiel.8. 

nunlin  JftpaD,S12,  MS. 

icho  TV.,  k.  of  Cutile,  2T 


Suidon.  21, 3S. 


.    iS«  ChaDdngupta,2B. 


dhiliTii  il9t»t  *u*itrii>,  602,(31;  V 
Emnitnuel  k.  of  It»ly,  60a     .Srt    I 

B«Ki,n ,  k,  of  Aasyrii.  »,  14. 

bubuh,  bsttle  ol,  368. 


lU,  30,  US  ;    UU    o^ 


laz 

8at8um>  rebellion,  £64. 
Sktaminua,  L.  Annulelu 
Siucourt.  b»ttl»of,a01. 


I&td;,  nioit  powerful  ttnte  In  northern 
Italy.  827 ;  obtalnn  Bicilf  u  *  kingdom, 
8S3 ;  eicbanges  Sieil;  tor  SaMinu.  dakei 
*- 'lingiof  aaidlula,^?;  KqniccB 


putot  Ulltn.41G;c 


in  BriMln,  172,  176,  177.173;  subdued 
bj  (ibsriM  tb<  Qmit,  184,  186. 
("MiJ.  IMi  «»oll  wlaet  Ilenij  IV., 

218;  auonjr  under  Henry  tbe  Pnniduid 
Heniy  tb«  Uon.  219, 2IB ;  diTJelon  ol  the 
o[d  duchj.  222 ;  deetonle  giTen  to  ft«l- 
•rie.  mugnie  of  Meissen,  262 1  »pu«- 
ttoD  of  Ibe  AlberUn*  (CiUioUe),  and  Kr^ 
ii«BUne(Luthena) line, 806;  ftlUuoe  of 

309;  iec«iT«  Lnutift.  814;  Ancu<(tu 
n..becomenk.oI  Polud,  872  ;  depond, 
896 ;  AuRistuaIII.,cIalmiuil  for  PoliDd. 
Wa,  ol^naut  lor  (be  Auitrtui  nceu- 
dion,  400  ;  elUod  with  Pmsua,  4U8,  469 ; 
wltb    Napoleon,   409;   elector  becomea 


B.pl„'k.ol  Per.ia.187i  IL.iSS;  HI.. 

Bay  and  Seal.  TlK..  296. 

Suiiaowia.  Forrender  ol,  471. 

Sa/broDk  united  with  OonnccUeot.  8ST. 

8an.kde.    ScAuburebtHll. 

^'»^-|r?s'''^'fpe''n^sr& 

16. 

Sarde».2l,22.a8,28. 

Jugeted  by  Carthage,  19:  ceded  (o  Rome, 
llfl  ;    glysD   to  Se.tu.   PompeiUB    146  ; 
Bndo.  k.  at  Sardinia ;  9.  also  claimed 

Schiem  act,  repeal  ol,4S7. 

Scbiam  In  Ihechorch,  221;  (be  gntS., 

268.                           .         .         a            ■ 

Sohlegler,  the,  250. 

peror.  ^  ;  neized  by  Spiin.  but  aban- 
doned, and  giien  loSaioy  in  flichange 

tbe   Sauee,  198;  war  in  Denmark  oTer, 

lor  Sicily  ;  duku  ol  Saioy,  king!  ol  Sar. 

286;   conmiered  by  Wallenstebi.  310; 

taken   (rom  the  duke  at  HoUtein-Ool- 

torp  by  the  Danei,  896  ;    anneiad   to 

the  lnain-l.nd  occupied  and  a°i>e'"d  b. 

resty  of,  *6T. 

;  4?l',  477, 1'S.  480, 


Rclplo,Un.,  112;  killed, Ua. 
Scipio  (AaiMlcm),  -    - 
Snlpio  (Bufaatiu). 
8cipio,P.  Comeliu 
Scipio,  P,  Cornel 


118.  IIG  ;  Jiilled,  116. 
' ;  rlefeswd  AaMrxbuB 


ScoblADd,   eewrsphy,  S6 ;    Scots  nran 
BriUln,  S»,  176  ;  wk  with  Bdwari  f, 


Ih^lKDd  U  J 


field,  3^;  May  quE 
meg  1.,  339^  eplscop 


Bentlqum,  bMllB  of,  106. 

Bepoy  muUny,  MS. 

3«pMnibeT  Uwn  In  Fnoce.  GS9. 

"    ■    mill  (BTllMieot,  4ST. 

_.,.._i»nl«,174,201. 

SepUmlui  Saietui,  Bomia  emp.,  IE4. 

SuCdom.  166;   sboll;!Led  br  JoHph  IL, 

«7;  bj  Alenndar  II.,  600. 
Suloilus,  Q,,  130, 138. 
~      ~  .,  521,  623;  iodepaodent,  634 ;  klng- 


UB,  89. 


Bcutim,  Introduction  of,  281. 

BcytbTiDi,  InTule  Uedis,  16, 2S ;  ludi*,  24 ; 


IS  SonCbero  BUI«a  in  North 


aelf-tlenjing  ordius 
HaKin  II..  aultan  ot 
rw,6G2. 


of  Turk! 


>.84g. 


gem) T&mli,  U,  16. 
Samlllo  peoplH,  nJigion  of,  12. 
SempKb,  bUtle  of,  2S0. 
SsmproDJui  Lonitiu.  T.,  lU. 
ScDii  gilllis.  b>ltl«  of,  117. 

lion,  461 ;  nceitea  gruter  pt 
under  l.ouiENspoicon.631;  tc 
jf  1876,  K" 


crowinf;  IniportaL 
The  aracchi,  121 
USi  Uutetornu 


H»;  in  theuiunBiobioJcoDititiXn.gi: 

—  '-  ■'- '-■'--Ji  eonslitullon,  M; 

,  102 ;  coDUiot  wlCb 

Bulla  gill]  ths  8.  a 


.  Ameria,  420 ;  ] 


,  k.  of  BPP'J 

»,«3;  pl'iticipVucn  of  SpsluTllA 

i,tn»tjof,6;. 
1,  Williua  H.,  666. 


I, lord, e 


loniion  ot,  33 


m.  3( 
Sbiileaturj, 


smplra,  2B,  191, 


IdDH- 


1, 101,  192. 
ui»cr',  K>.  of  Au^rit,  II.,  14;  tV. 


10, 14. ' 

SbanK,  myUiicil  dynuty  in  Cbins,  81. 
atauigii>i,31,S01;  opeiwd  to  British  lAd^ 

„     ,  k!  of  Egypt,' 6,  li. 
SbBys>  nbellioD,  48S. 

.i9t»tioD,13t,14tl 


jf  euto.  k). 


gb«ph«n 


«jpt,5 


ShaiidftD,  geaeni,    Op^uw,   568;   V 

Fork.,  669. 
Sberidui,  Blchinl  Briniley,  441. 
SberiRmuIr,  bstlle  ol.  43i1 

receif  ed  tbe  surrender  of  the  l»t  oouf 


:Dr.  S44. 


■    AibtKtgi 


Cutluglr 

uid  Carthage^  110;  «d9d 

rail  at  eIivu  in,  m,  1^ 
tiu  Fompeliig  in^  lid. 
BicilJi   kiDodcm    of.    Rdeb 
titled!  k.olUie  Twos.,;; 

emp.  Henry  VI-,  ^\vit 
32S;  Frederic  ti.,  m-. 


bj  Nupoleon,  tbe  cm 
i^nutrnBtored.lSS 
b>ldil!b«TW>S.,  50 


lOnofChariss 


r  lest  power,  17  1  nuperaaded  by  Tjre, 


Btgord,  k.  ofNorwflj.  238. 

Bigurd  RIdh,  k.  of  SnedeQ,  207,  20% 

BiEbK,  rerolt,  442 ;  Iwo  wini  with  Ci 

ii^h,  MS. 
BiUrnn,  baulg  of,  133. 
Bileaia  united  witb  Boheiniii,  248 : 

of  FcuSBis,  400;    nUined  by  t 

KlDBiun  WBR^I.,  400 ;  II..  403  ;  III 


Simon  ef  UoaUtirt,  e.  of  Leionler,  his  i 

liaiiHiit,  234. 
SliBonr,  300. 
3iiidbu,44«.6II. 
SJaope,l»Mleof,08. 
SipylUB,  battle  ol,  119. 
Sirij-ud-DiDli,  443. 
diatoTa,  pence  of,  lis. 
SlnJI,  gSa,  443. 

Sinrd,  ■.  ol  NortbombaUnd,  208. 
Six  >nic]ei,  336. 
Biitiu  T.,  pope,  327. 
Skuni.,  ^,  m,  23S. 
Skobeleff ,  m,  SK. 
Sk^necki,  490. 


169 ;  regajn  their  liberty,  173. 
3Ia»aB,  m. 
aiidcll,644,567. 
Slurs,  battle  of,  357. 
Sm.'rde!.    S»  Hirtior. 
Smith,  John,  In  Vlwinla,  291,  292  :   eiplo- 
ntlonoloout  oj  New  Englaod  bj,  294. 

s"wMkt,'joU  k.  el  Poland,  wUere.  Vi- 
enna. b72;  In  Poland,  874. 


b  JI06 ;  reign,  853. 


Solou,  o/ Athens,  liaited' Gnesue  of  Irdia, 

23;  constitution  of,  62. 
So)ny  Mow,  butle  of.  S3&. 
Somen,  lord  keeper,  837 ;  lord  ehan.,S88; 

whig  leader,  436. 
SoDwnet,  execution  ol,  33S. 
SclmpieriuE-  486. 
Soonees,  m. 


loult,  marshal,  on  the  Rhine.  4«7  ; 
Sp^n,  471,4^.4'S;  Id  Ptaoc«,4St. 
>0UlT,niinl>iIrvof.630. 
<auth  Sea  bubble,  435. 437. 446. 

'  th»glaian  coloEiH  in.  IB  ;  war  with  Cs 
thigiuiani  In,  lid ;  i^ariled  ae  a  Rom 


a"-''!, 


■  InTodsdbj  Vindab,  S 


.„  , dora,  riie  of  UhriBtian 

klagdonu,  766-1086,  apB ;  »yoU  ol  Por- 


,-I6i  eonquftred  by  Moore, 

;  lall  vt  Cordora,  Has  ot  UhrlBtiaii 
766-1086,  aOB ;  myoU  ol  i'or 
n  ol  CHtils  ind  L»aD,  240 


^  with  Wluid,  S77;  wu 
H  luceeselon,  390 ;  putition 
;    pe«e   ol    Utrecht.  393; 


wu  Bgsinst,  153 ;  Souiboru  dlap Uced  in 
fsTor  of  Joseph  BonKparte.  470:  peDln- 
Bul»  WM,  471,473  ;  constitution  of  1512. 


Tliebea.  70]    war    with    i 


Bpurtuiu,  183. 
epectatoF,  486, 
Spaier,  diet  at,  224 ;    impariai  chuuber  ■ 


Btiteg  Oeneia.1.  Sir  ^tntg  Gi 
BUtthliterahIp,  in  the  Nothei 
tteuD,  One  BlMmpt  to  uti 


englnf ,  4Sfl  {  applied  ton&TlgsUon 


Steptian  ol 


KDglwid,  2S0. 

P^,277. 

ed  k.  of   Poland, 


1iBc™Xi9o. 


cspituiitlon,  t 
ompirB,619;  1 


treaty  ol. 

,344 

la,- 

geof 

310 

.c 

516  i 

Stuart,  AratwIlB,  340;  impiiBosiDeDt  and 

deetb,  341. 
BluyTegaat.  Pat«  367. 358. 

Sueyi,  loatiou,  l'64.  170;  ioTade  Spain, 
171 ;  units  witli  Weit  Qotha,  176. 

Buei  Canal,  612,  646, 

BulFoIk,  d.  ol  (Wm,  it  la  Fole).  impew^- 
inBnt,2n. 

Sngsr  act,  pasaage  ol,  423. 

eager,  abbot  oTBt.  Denii,  226. 

guTchnu.    Sie  goUman. 

Snlta,  L.  Comellua,  takes  Jugurlha,  127  \ 

130;  war  againat  MithridateH,  130:  ao- 
inlnled  diotatoi  In  Some,  132 ;  abdl 
133:  death. lb, 
■■-■llj.  d.  of,  -^  ""■ 
jlpicluB  Ol 
imir,  13. 

junderluid,  |2d)  e. 


e.  of.  whl«  leader,  435;  lo 
liln'Kdoinol,242. 


.,o>,le 


iU ;  In  lliily  and  Switierliuid,  40U,  46L 
Ruj  dynuty  in  ChliLA,  32. 
Bfstopluk  11^  t  al  Monita,  IM. 
»iu.  308,  231 
St™d,  fozkcd  Brard,  k.  of  DmmKti,  207  ; 

in  EDgluid  (Snegvn),  206 ;  Eiiridsin,  k. 

BTem.k.  of  iionity,2S&. 
Hvold,  buttle  of,  209. 

Emit,  196 ;  Rudolf  of,  utl-kiiu,  200 1 
ri»  of  Wiirtemberg  KDd   Baden,  3U  , 


phus),  MI.-314;  Bt  Uia  paus  of  West- 
phAlla    uquinA     Pomennia,     Rugen, 


XII.  •»  wu  wilh  Pel*r  the  Greal.  394, 
ST6;  iow  nf  BremcD,  Weid«n  to  Hso- 
OTer;  Sleilin,  Wollen.  UKfdom^^ Hither 

ud  "  Caps,"  40»;  house  of  HoiaCeiD-Opt- 

TaaUticniiguiiBt  Fnuce,  467';  fon«d  sb- 
dlutloB  of  GuaOitus  IV.,  4T2;  Iom  of 

wilh  BuHaia.  promtBa  of 


aj,  474  ; 


Vienna 
Swegen. 


Riigen,479;( 


y,  483; 


<  S>end. 


246  ;  atarj  of  Tel: 
ha,  247;  Berne  ] 
',  243;  Sempiu:!!. 


BTBgrinuB,  173. 

Sjbots,  battlB  rf,  66. 

Sj Hester  II.,  pope,  1B7  i  m,,  199. 

Symington,  4Se. 

Syplui,  lis,  118. 

Byracuse  besieEed  by  CsrtlmgiDlans,  20; 


Syria,  Egyptian  enpremacj  orcr,  4;  lo6l 

ddn,  77  ;  taken  posausiDn  of  by  Ti- 
gnnea,  l^  ;  a  Roman  pioriww,  13Si 
subdued  by  AurallaD,  IbTT 


iborilea  ZS2. 


1hi-plng'i»u=,u, 
Ttum  family  in 


Egypt,  a. 

L.' 212, 213,242 


Talbot,  e.  of  Bbrewsbuiy,  27a. 
Tallkot,  battle  of,  3M. 
Taiiagio,  de  non  oonoBdendo,  2ST 
Talleyruid,  481, 482. 


isty  In  Cblna,  2U. 
'    BuehSlel,  259. 
,rg,  battle  of,  277 


TasBO,  Torquato,  828. 

Tatari,  flfoiwoU,  240;  Khium, 

in  ChlD.. 

241;  JUe-fs^i  in  Cblna,  242; 

mnd^ 

in™deCbina,8a6;l>ecomeln 

lep«d>»t, 

Ta-tsinE  dynaity  In  China,  365. 

Tanroggen,  treaty  of,  476. 

Tajlor,  Zaohary,  65B. 

T(ietlioff.D0e,610. 

?:{;:;n"on:'bS?.i^?,'^k"^ 

-JBiT^hJ^^trnt^^re; 

a   Fmuca 

and  England,  B43;    eipertm 

biUle  b,  S.  F.  B.  Merae,  664; 
cation  I>e(ween  U.  S.  and  Oia 

Mmnumi- 

UBrilaio, 

Tel-ol-Kebir,  taplnw  of,  646. 

Teli,  Willi™,  346. 

Tem^Tar,  Bli,  397,  m. 

Ten,pla«;2n. 

of,  9;  d» 

atruetlon,  reerection,  11. 

rennessee,  admitted  to  Uie  Union,  US. 

Tenure  of  oSlce  bUl,  669. 

replili,  alUauM  of,   477;   coaferenoe  i 


IiBnnUIliu  Am,  ST, 


m. 


meat,  BS. 
THugs.  avppFeB^OD  af  Uw.  HI. 
TlturinRil,  kingdoiD  of,  cunquBWd  bj  Ths- 

odortc  I,,  191;   laDdgnres  beconu  «i- 

tincl,  terrlLor;  divided,  22G. 
TbusneliU,  149, 
Thulmai  111.,  k.  of  Bgypl,  4. 


Teuton w.ln.sds  Itsly.  l^T.  167. 
Teutonic  Imlgbti,  SIT,  461. 
TeutoM,  36 ;  geogmphj.  162 ;  ethm 

163;    mlinou,    164;    clTiUntioa. 

birtotr,   187;    mieratioa    ol    T«i 

RoouD  iHnpin,  171 ;  In  Britain,  176 

Tewkabury,  bkttle  of,  274. 

Teua,  uuuiied  to  Unll«d  BtiUeB,  u 
mittad  Co  Ibe  UDlaa.  &54. 

Th&l»,  21. 

ThuikmiLr,  195. 

TIU.PKIU,  battle  of,  1^ 

ThsbM.lu%rrpt,2,4. 

TlifbeB,  In  BieDtla,  lounded,  4&;  « 
tb*  Sejta  afsinit,  46;  lubdued 
Tbebus  St  Thennoiiylte,  69 ;  allieij 
Bparta  IgsinBt  AtheDE,  62,  66  ;  wiir 
BpvtA,  begfliDonj  of,  TO ;  deatrucbio 

Themistoclej!,  G7  I  iBbuilda  vJilli  oC 
ens.61;  destb,  6L 


tot,  66. 


TllHTlus,  Roman  einp,  149 ;  adopted  b;  Au- 

TIciom. 'bottle  oi,  114. 
Tkondi-rogB,  tonificallon  of,  421 ;  captured 
bj  Etbau  Allen,  4Z7 ;  bj  Burgojne,  428. 
Tien.Tsin,  treaty  of,   501,  £02,  m,  661, 

Tifala,  battle  of,  13L 

Tiglatb.Adar,  k.  o(  Anyris,  14. 

Tiglatb-Pii™r,k,.otA»yrla,I.,n.,14. 


J.  otAisyrla-I    n.,] 
rraenla  30, 134, 135. 


Tbeodoiic  tbe  Great,  k.  of  East  Qoths,  1 

Theodoiic  I.',  k!  ol  West  Uoth«,  173. 
Theododiu,  Boman  emp.,  161, 171. 
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